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CHAPTER  L 

THE  SPIRITUAL  FFUNCISCAXa 

Is  a  former  chapter  we  considered  the  Mendicants  as  an  active 
agency  in  the  suppression  of  heresy.  One  of  the  Orders,  how- 
erer,  by  no  means  restricted  itself  to  this  function,  and  we  have 
now  to  examine  the  career  of  the  Franciscans  as  the  subjects  of 
the  spirit  of  persecuting  uniformity  which  they  did  so  much  to 
lender  dominant. 

While  the  mission  of  both  Orders  was  to  redeem  the  Church 
from  the  depth  of  degradation  into  which  it  had  sunk,  the  Domin- 
icans were  more  especially  trained  to  take  part  in  the  active  busi- 
of  life.  They  therefore  attracted  the  more  restless  and 
;ive  spirits ;  they  accommodated  themselves  to  the  world, 
fike  the  Jesuits  of  later  davs,  and  the  worldliness  which  necessa- 
rily  came  with  success  awakened  little  antagonism  mthin  the 
cnganization.  Power  and  luxury  were  welcomed  and  enjoyed. 
Even  Thomas  Aquinas,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  eloquently  defend- 
ed, against  "William  of  Saint-Amour,  the  superlative  holiness  of 
tlwolute  poverty,  subsequently  admitted  that  poverty  should  be 
proportioned  to  the  object  which  an  Order  was  fitted  to  at- 


•  Th.  Aquin.  Sumrn.  Sec.  Sec.  Q.  clxxxriii.  art  7.  ad  I. 
IIL— 1 
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It  was  otherwise  with  the  Franciscans.  Though,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  founders  determined  not  to  render  the  Order  a  simply 
contemplative  one,  the  salvation  of  the  individual  through  re- 
treat from  the  world  and  its  temptations  bore  a  much  larger  part 
in  their  motives  than  in  those  of  Dominic  and  his  followers.* 
Absolute  poverty  and  self-abnegation  were  its  primal  principles, 
and  it  inevitably  drew  to  itself  the  intellects  which  sought  a  ref- 
uge from  the  temptiitk>ns  of  life  in  self-absorbing  contemplation, 
in  dreamy  speculation,  and  in  the  renunciation  of  all  that  renders 
life  attractive  to  average  homaa  nature.  As  the  organization 
grew  in  wealth  and  power  there  were  necessarily  developed  within 
its  bosom  antagonisms  in  two  directions.  On  the  one  hand,  it 
nourished  a  spirit  of  mysticism,  which,  though  recognized  in  its 
favorite  appellation  of  Uie  Seraphic  Order,  sometimes  found  the 
tranunels  of  orthodoxy  oppressive.  On  the  other,  the  men  who 
continued  to  cherish  the  views  of  the  founders  as  to  the  supreme 
obligation  of  absolute  poverty  could  not  reconcile  their  consciences 
to  the  accumulation  of  wealth  and  its  display  in  splendor,  and 
they  rejected  the  ingenious  devices  which  sought  to  accommo- 
date the  possession  of  riches  with  the  abnegation  of  all  posses- 
sion. 

In  feet,  the  three  vows,  of  poverty,  obedience,  and  chastity, 
were  all  equally  impossible  of  absolute  observance.  The  first 
was  irreconcilable  with  human  necessities,  the  others  with  human 
passions.  As  for  chastity,  the  whole  history  of  the  Church  shows 
the  impracticability  of  its  enforcement.    As  for  obedience,  in  the 


*  Erea  tho  great  Fnuiciscazi  preacher,  Berthold  of  Ratisbon  (who  died  In 
WZ)  will  oonoede  only  (^uaUfied  merit  to  those  who  labor  to  save  the  souls  of 
their  fellow-creatures,  and  such  labors  can  easily  be  carried  to  excess.  The  dutj 
which  a  man  owes  to  his  own  soul,  in  prayer  and  devotion,  is  of  much  greater 
moment  —  Beati  Pr.  Bertholdi  a  Ratisbona  Sermones  (Monachii,  1882,  p.  89). 
See  also  his  comparison  of  the  contemplative  with  the  active  life.  The  former 
It  Richael,the  latter  is  Leah,  and  is  most  perilous  when  wholly  devoted  to  good 
works  (Xb.  pp.  44~5). 

So  the  great  Spiritual  Franciscan,  Pierre  Jean  Olivl — "Est  i^tur  toUus  T«r  ^ 
tionis  summa,  quod  contemplatio  est  ex  suo  genere  perfcctior  omni  alia  actione,'*  \ 
though  he  admits  that  a  lesser  portion  of  time  may  allowably  be  devoted  to  the  : 
salvation  of  fellow-creatores. — Franz  Ehrle,  Archiv  Hlr  Litteratur-und  Eirchen-  \ 
geschichte,  1887,  p.  50S. 
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attached  to  it  of  absolute  ronnnciation  of  the  will,  its  in- 
compatibLlity  with  the  comluct  nf  human  atTairs  wns  shown  at  an 
early  |>cri<Kl,  when  Friar  Ilayiuoof  Foversliam  (overthrew  (tregory, 
ibe  rn)vincial  of  Paris,  and,  not  lon^^  afterwards,  witlisUxKl  the 
general  EHos,  and  procured  his  deposition.  As  for  jK>verty,  we 
shall  see  to  what  inextricable  complications  it  led,  despite  the 
efforts  of  successive  popi3s,  until  the  iin{)erious  will  and  resolute 
a«mmon-senB«>  of  Juhn  XXII.  brought  the  Onier  from  its  seraphic 
hrigLlfi  down  to  the  evory-day  necessities  of  human  life — at  the 
ot*st,  it  nuist  l>e  confessed,  of  a  schism.  The  trouble  was  incremsed 
bv  the  fact  that  St.  Francis,  foreseeing  the  efforts  which  would  be 
made  to  evade  the  spirit  of  the  Rule,  had,  in  his  Testament,  strictly 
forliiddun  all  altei-ations,  glosses,  and  explanations,  and  had  com- 
uauded  that  these  instructions  should  be  rend  in  all  chapters 
of  the  Order.  With  the  growth  of  the  Fmnciscan  legend, 
mon3over,  the  Rule  was  held  to  be  a  special  divine  revelation, 
"  '  in  authority  to  the  gospol,  and  iSt.  Francis  was  glorified  until 
I  ame  a  being  rather  divine  than  human.* 

Evea  before  the  death  of  the  founder,  in  1226,  a  Franciscan  is 
found  in  Paris  openly  teaching  heresies — of  what  nature  we  are 
not  toUU  l)Ut  prolxibly  the  mystic  i-everies  of  an  overwrought 
limin.  As  yet  there  was  no  Inquisition,  and,  as  he  was  not  sub- 
ject to  episcopal  jurisdiction,  he  was  brought  before  the  papal 
leg-ati?,  where  lie  asserted  many  things  contrary  to  the  orthcxiox 
iMih^  and  w'ita  imprisDued  for  life.  Tliis  foreshadowed  much  that 
WBB  to  follow,  though  there  is  a  long  interval  before  we  hear 
again  of  similar  oxamplcs.f 

The  more  serious  ti-ouble  concerning  poverty  was  not  long  in 
Aevoloping  itself.  Next  to  St.  Francis  himself  in  the  Order  stood 
Eliaa.  iiefore  Francis  wont  on  his  mission  to  convert  the  Sr)ldan 
be  had  sent  Elias  as  provincial  beyond  the  sea,  and  on  his  return 
from  the  adventure  he  brought  Eliaa  home  with  him.  At  the 
first  gcineral  chapter,  held  in  12-Jl,  Francis  being  too  much  en- 


•  Tlumi  cjo  KcclcHfnn  dc  Ailvontti  SHnorum  CoU.  v. — 8.  FrrniHs.  Testament. 
lOltp.  |1M»,  p.  48).— Nir-'hii.  PP.  III.  Bull.  Kxiit^yi  Hfmitmt  (Lib.  v.  Sexto  xii.  8). 
^Uk  SenUrntt.  loq.  Tnlot.  pp.  301,  803. 

tdmn.  Turonen*.  nniu  laSO  (D.  Bouquet,  XVIII.  319).  — Alberic.  Trium 
f«Dt.  ClirtiQ  »nn.  122S. 
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feebled  to  preside,  Elins  acted  as  spokesman  and  Francis  sat 
his  foet,  pulling  liis  gown  when  he  wanted  anything  said.     I] 
1223  wc  hear  of  Ca?sarius,  the  (German  provincial,  going  to  Ital; 
"to  the  blossetl  Francis  or  the  Friar  Elias.'*     "When/ through  ii 
firmity  or  inability  to  maintain  discipline,  Francis  fetired  froi 
the  genenilate,  Elias  was  vicar-general .  of  the  Ortler,  to  whoi 
Francis  subuiittcil  himself  as  humbly  as  the  meanest  brother,  am 
on  the  death  of  tlie  saint,  in  October,  122fi,  it  was  Elias  who  noti 
fled  the  brethren  throughout  Europe  of  the  event,  and  informi 
them  of  the  Stigmata,  which  the  humility  of  Francis  hail  al 
oonoealed.    Although  in  February,  1227,  Giovanni  Parent!  of  FIoi 
enoe  waa  elected  geneml,  Elias  seems  practically  to  have  retains 
control.     Parties  were  rapidly  forming  themselves  in  the  Ordei 
and  the  lines  between  them  were  evermore  sharply  drawn.    Elii 
was  worldly  and  ambitious;  he  had  the  reputation  of  being 
of  the  ablest  men  of  affairs  in  Italy ;  he  could  foi*esee  the  powi 
attaching  to  the  command  of  the  Oixler,  and  he  had  not  mucl 
scruple  as  to  the  means  of  attaining  it.     Ho  undertook  the  e] 
tion  of  a  magnificent  church  at  Assisi  to  receive  the  bones  of 
humble  Francis,  and  he  was  unsparing  in  his  demands  for  monej 
to  aid  in  its  construction.    The  very  handling  of  money  was 
abomination  in  the  eyes  of  all  true  brethren,  yet  all  the  pr 
inces  were  called  upon  to  contribute,  and  a  marble  ooffer  Wi 
placed  in  tnmt  of  the  building  to  receive  the  gifts  of  tlie  pioi 
This  was  unendurable,  and  Friar  Leo  went  to  Perugia  to  consul 
with  the  blessed  Giho,  who  had  been  the  third  associate  to  j< 
St.  Francis,  who  said  it  was  contrary  to  the  precepts  of  the  foun< 
er.    "  Shall  1  break  it,  then  T'  inquired  Leo.    "  Yes,"  replied  C 
"  if  you  are  dead,  but  if  you  are  ahve,  let  it  alone,  for  you 
not  be  able  to  endure  the  i>ersecution  of  Elias."     Notwithstiin< 
ing  this  warning,  Leo  went  to  Assisi,  and  with  the  assistance 
some  comrades  broke  the  coffer;  Elias  filled  all  Assisi  with 
wrath,  and  Leo  took  refuge  in  a  hermitage,* 


•  Frat.  Jordan!  Chron.  c.  9, 14,  17,  81,  50  (Analecta  Franciscana,  QaaracchJ 
1885,  I.  4-«,  11,  16).— S.  Francis.  Testament.  (0pp.  p.  47);  EjuBd.  Kpistt.  vi 
vii.,  viii.  (lb.  10-11).— Amoni  Legenda  8.  Franciaci,  p.  100  (Roma,  1880).— Wa< 
ding.  ann.  1329,  No.  2.— Chron.  OUasberger  ann.  1227  (Analect.  Franciscana 
P.45X 
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When  the  edifice  was  sufficiently  advanced,  a  general  chapter 
was  held  in  1230  to  solemnize  the  translation  of  the  saintl}*^  corpse. 
Ellas  sought  to  utilize  the  occasion  for  his  own  election  to  the 
gmeralate  by  summoning  to  it  only  those  brethren  on  whose 
Bvpport  he  could  reckon,  but  Giovanni  got  wind  of  this  and  made 
the  summons  general  Eliaa  then  caused  the  translation  to  be  ef- 
fected before  the  brethren  ha<I  assembled  ;  his  faction  endeavored 
to  foresttiU  the  action  of  the  chapter  b}'  carrying  him  from  his 
cell,  breaking  open  the  doors,  and  placing  him  in  the  general's 
Beat.  Giovanni  appeared,  and  after  tumultuous  proceedings  his 
fneads  obtained  the  upper  hand ;  the  disturbers  were  scattered 
among  the  provinces,  and  Elias  retreated  to  a  hcnnitage,  whore 
fae  allowed  his  hair  and  beard  to  grow,  and  through  this  show  of 
anctity  obtaineil  reconciliation  to  the  Order.  Finall\',  in  the 
efaapter  of  1232,  his  ambition  was  rewarded.  Giovanni  was  do- 
poGed  and  he  wm  elected  general.* 

These  turbulent  intrigues  were  not  the  only  evidence  of  the 
rapid  degeneracy  of  the  Order.  Before  Francis's  Testament  was 
fire  years  old  his  commands  against  evasions  of  the  Rule  by  cun- 
ning interpretations  had  l^een  disregarded.  The  chapter  of  1231 
had  applied  to  Gregory  IX.  to  know  whether  the  Testament  was 
binding  ujxm  them  in  this  respect,  and  he  replied  in  the  negative, 
for  Francis  could  not  bind  his  successors.  They  also  asked  about 
the  prohibition  to  hold  money  and  pro]ierty,  and  Gregory  ingen- 
iocttly  suggested  that  tiiis  could  be  effwtetl  through  third  par- 
tics,  who  could  hold  money  and  pay  debts  for  them,  arguing  that 
nch  persons  should  not  be  regarde<l  as  their  agents,  but  as  the 
agents  of  those  who  gave  the  money  or  of  those  to  whom  it  was 
to  be  |xii<l.  These  elusory  glosses  of  the  Rule  were  not  accepted 
▼ithout  an  energetic  op]x>sition  which  threatened  a  schism,  and  it 
koasy  to  imagine  the  bitterness  with  which  the  sincere  memlxirs 
of  the  Onler  watched  its  rapid  degeneracy  ;  nor  was  this  bitterness 
diminished  by  the  use  which  Elias  made  of  his  position.  His  car- 
nality and  cruelty,  we  arc  told,  convulsed  the  whole  Order.  Ilis 
ndc  was  arbitrary,  and  for  seven  years,  in  defiance  of  the  regula- 
tioos^  he  held  no  general  chapter.     He  levied  exactions  on  all  the 


*  Thnms  d«  EccIcKton  CoHat,  xa.— Jordani  Ctiroo.  c.  61  (An&lccta  Franc.  X. 
tl}.-Cliroa.  Anon.  (lb.  L  289). 
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provinces  to  complete  the  great  structure  at  Assisi.  Those  wh< 
resisted  him  were  relegated  to  distant  places.  Even  while  yet  onlvj 
vioar  he  had  caused  St.  iVntliony  of  Paduii,  who  had  come  to 
sisi  to  worship  at  the  tomb  of  Francis,  to  be  scoargcd  to  the  bh 
when  Anthony  only  expostulated  with, "  j^Iay  the  blessed  God  foi 
give  you,  brethren !"  Worse  was  the  fate  of  Csesarius  of  SpeierJ 
who  had  been  appointed  Provincial  of  Gennany  in  1*221  l>y  SI 
Francis  himself,  ami  had  built  up  the  Onler  to  the  north  of  thi 
Al|iB.  He  was  the  leader  of  the  ])uritAn  malcontents,  who  wei 
known  as  Cajsarians,  and  he  felt  the  full  wrath  of  Elias.  Throw 
into  prison,  he  lay  tliore  in  chains  for  two  years.  At  length  i\u 
fetters  were  removed,  and.  eurly  in  liiJl'.),  his  jailer  having  left  th< 
door  of  his  cell  open,  he  ventured  forth  to  stretch  his  cram] 
limbs  in  the  wintry  sun.  The  jailer  returned  and  thouf>'ht  that  hi 
was  attempting  to  escape.  Fearing  the  pitilt>ss  anger  uf  Elias,  h^ 
rushed  after  the  prisoner  and  dealt  him  a  mortal  blow  with 
cudgel.  Caw«irius  was  the  first*  but  by  no  means  the  last,  marly 
who  shed  his  bloo<l  for  the  strict  observance  of  a  Hule  brejithij 
nothing  but  love  and  charity.* 

The  cup  at  last  was  full  to  overflowing.     In  1237  Elias  hai 
sent   visitors  to  the  different   provinces  whose   conduct   caui 
general  exaspenition.     The  brethren  of  Saxony  appcalwl  to  hh 
from  their  visitor,  and,  finding  this  fruitless,  they  c^irried  their 
plaint  to  Gregory.     The  pope  at  length  was  rouse<l  to  intervem 
A  general  chapter  was  convened  in  I2;ti>,  when,  after  a  storm; 
soene  in  presence  of  Gregory  and  nine  caniinaJs,  the  pope  finallj 
announced  to  Elias  that  his  resignation  would  Ik*  received.     P< 
Bibly  in  this  there  may  have  been  ]>olitical  as  well  as  ascetic  nn 
lives.    Elias  was  a  skilful  negotiator,  and  was  looked  ujjon  witli 
friendly  eye  by  Frederic  II.,  who  forthwith  declared  that  the  dii 


•  Oregnr, PP.  IX. Bull. QtforfYJTj^afi  (Pot. RodulpliiiHisl.Sornpb.RHiy.Lili.  II 
fol.  164-5).— Bodulphii  op,  cit.  Lib.  ii.  fol.  177.— Chron.  Glassberger,  onn.  13J 
'1281  (Analeota  II.  00,  06).— Frnt.  JonUni  Clin.n.  c.  18,  19,  01  {AnHlt-cIa  I.  7. 
19},— Fruiiai  Ehrle  (Arcliiv  fur  LitU-  u.  KircIiciigescUichle,  188«»  p.  riH).— Wi 
ding.  ann.  1239,  No.  5. 

The  ingenious  casuistry  with  which  tiie  Coiivenluala  siitiufled  thcniHi'lves  tin 
the  device  of  Gregory  IX.  enabled  them  to  grow  rich  wilhimt  tnin«gri*3sing  till 
Rule  is  seen  in  their  ilefvnco  K'fore  Clement  VI..  in  1311.  ns  priuled  by  Fnii 
Ehrle  (Archiv  fiir  Lilt.-  u.  Kirebeogeacliichtu,  18b7,  ]>p.  107-8). 
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was  done  in  his  despite,  for  Eiias  wns  at  the  time  engaged 
in  an  effort  to  henl  the  irreaiediable  breach  l»et\vcen  the  jjapacy 
and  the  eni|>im.  Certnin  it  is  that  Eliits  nt  once  took  refu^  with 
Frvih?nc  and  became  his  intimate  cc>U]punion.  Gi^e^ory  niudo  an 
effort  to  ctiptui-o  him  by  inviting  hini  to  a  conference.  Faihng  in 
thig,  a  charge  was  bmught  afi:ainst  hiia  of  visiting  poor  women  at 
Tortona  \Tithout  ivrniission,  and  on  refusing  to  oltey  a  summons 
U'  was  exeommuuicated.* 

Thus  already  in  the  Franciscan  Order  there  were  eetabUshed 
Itrro  vrell-4lefin<»d  parties,  which  came  to  be  known  as  the  Spirituals 
and  the  Conventuals,  the  one  adliering  to  the  gtrict  letter  of  the 
Kolo,  the  other  willing  to  find  excuses  for  its  relaxation  in  obedi- 
tnce  to  tlje  wants  of  human  nature  and  the  demands  of  worldli- 
oeaa.  After  the  fail  of  Elias  the  former  had  tJie  supremacy  dur* 
ing  the  brief  gcnoi-ahites  of  Alberto  of  Pisa,  and  Haymo  of  Fever- 
iham.  In  1244  the  Conventuals  triumphtMl  in  the  election  of  Cres- 
(•^nzio  Grizzi  da  Jesi,  under  whom  occurred  what  the  Spiritoaia 
mikoned  as  the  **Thinl  Tribulation,''  for,  in  accordance  with  their 
ipoctilyptic  speculations,  they  were  to  undergo  seven  tribulations 
before  the  rei^n  of  the  Holy  (ihost  should  usher  in  the  Millennium. 
Crescenzio  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  Elias.  Under  Haymo,  in 
W2,  there  hml  been  an  attempt  to  reconcile  with  the  Kul©  Grog- 
nrr's  declaration  of  1231.  Four  leading  doctors  of  the  Order,  with 
Alexander  Ii;des  at  their  head,  had  issued  the  Dcclamtw  QuainwT 
M^fi^irortWi,  bat  even  their  logical  subtlety  had  failed.  Tiie  Or- 
der was  constantly  growing,  it  was  constantly  acquiring  property. 


•  Jcirduii  Cliron.e.  B2,  03  (Annlectn  1. 18-19).— ThomiC  dc  Eocloaion  Collot. 
flt— Cbron.  Ol&ssberfccr.  ann.  1330  (A.DalccU  11.  60-1).  — lIuillurU-Br^hoUet, 
iBLrid.p.  mil.;  IK  VI.61>-70. 

Clio*  still  manngeU  tu  excite  disturbnucc  in  the  Order;  ho  died  excoinmuui- 
eite,  atid  a  zealous  Frnncisoan  guardinn  Imd  his  rcmuiu»  dug  up  and  cast  upon 
%  dniigtiill.  Frft  Salimbcnc  gives  full  details  of  his  cril  vrtiyn^  and  tlic  t^ran- 
•008  ntaltidminUtratioTi  which  precipitated  his  downfidl.  After  bis  secessiou  to 
fiedcric  IL  a  popular  rhyme  was  current  thronghout  Italy — 

"  Hor  attorna  fratt  TTclya, 
Ke  prea'  ha  la  mala  via/' 

Salimbcnc  Chronica,  Parma,  1857,  pp.  401-13. 

hnwerer,  aseerts  tJitt  he  was  absolved  on  Iiib  death-bod. — Vita  del  Beata 
lii  P4innm,Panna,1777,  p.31.     Cf.Uiron.  Ulassberger  auo.  1343-4. 
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and  ita  needs  were  constantly  increasing.  A  bull  of  Gregory  IX. 
in  1239,  authorizing  the  Franciscans  of  Paris  to  acquire  additional 
land  with  which  to  enlarge  their  monastery  of  Saint-Germain-des- 
Pres,  is  an  example  of  what  was  going  on  all  over  Europe.  In 
1244,  at  the  chajjter  which  elected  Crescenzio,  the  Englishman, 
John  Kethene,  succeeded,  against  the  opposition  of  nearly  tho 
whole  body  of  the  assembly,  in  obtaining  the  rejection  of  Greg- 
ory's definition,  but  the  triumph  of  the  Puritans  was  short-Hved. 
Crescenzio  s3Tnpathized  with  the  laxer  party,  and  applied  to  In- 
nocent IV.  for  relief.  In  1345  the  pope  responded  with  a  decki.. 
ration  in  which  he  not  only  re[>eate<l  the  de\nce  of  Gregory  IX_ 
by  authorizing  deposits  of  money  with  parties  who  were  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  agenU  of  donors  and  creditors,  but  ingeniously  as- 
sumed that  houses  and  lands,  the  ownersliip  of  which  was  forbid- 
den to  the  Order,  should  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  Holy 
See,  which  grantetl  their  use  to  the  friars.  Even  papal  authority 
could  not  render  the^sc  transparent  subterfuges  satisfying  to  the 
consciences  of  the  Spirituals,  and  the  growing  worldhness  of  the 
Order  provoke<l  continuous  agitation.  Oescenzio  l>efore  taking 
the  vows  had  been  a  jurist  and  physician,  and  there  was  further 
complaint  that  he  encouraged  the  brethren  in  acquiring  tho  vain 
and  sterile  science  of  Aristotle  rather  than  in  studying  divine  wis- 
dom. Under  Simone  da  Assisi^GiacojK)  Manfredo,  Matteo  da  Monte 
Kubiano,  and  Lucido,  seventy -two  earnest  brethren,  fin<ling  Crea- 
oenzio  deaf  to  their  remonstrances,  prepared  to  a])peal  to  Innocent, 
lie  anticipated  them,  and  obtained  from  the  pope  in  advance  a 
decision  under  which  he  scattered  the  recalcitrants  in  couples 
throughout  tho  provinces  for  punishment.  Fortunutoly  his  roign 
was  short.  Tempted  by  the  bishopric  of  Josi,  ho  resigned,  and 
in  1248  was  succeeded  by  Giovanni  Borelli,  bettor  known  as 
John  of  Parma,  who  at  the  time  was  professor  of  theology  in 
the  University  of  Paris.* 


i 


•  Thomae  de  Ecclest  CoHat.  vni.,  ni.— Wadding.  :iim.  1343,  No.  2;  ann. 
1S45,  No.  16.— Potthaftt  No.  10825.— Angeli  Clarinena.  Epist.  Excusator  iFrana 
Ehrle,  Archiv  itir  Litt.-  u.  Kirchengcschicht*,  1885,  p.  655;  1880,  pp.  113,  117, 
120).— HiBt.  Tribulation.  {T\\  1886,  ]>p.  256  stqq.). 

The  Hutoria  TrihujAitiouum  reflects  the  contempt  of  the  Spirituals  for  baman 
Icftmlng.  Ad&m  waa  led  to  dWolwdiencc  bv  a  thirst  for  knowlt* dge,  and  returned 
to  grace  by  faith  and  not  by  dialectics,  or  geometry  or  astrology.    The  evil  in* 


JOHN   OP   PARMA.  9 

The  election  of  John  of  Panna  marked  a  reaction  in  favor  of 
strict  observance.     The  new  general  was  inspired  with  a  holy 
zeal  to  realize  the  ideal  of  St.  Francis.    The  exiled  Spirituals  were 
recalled  and  allowed  to  select  their  own  domiciles.    During  the 
first  three  years  John  visited  on  foot  the  whole  Order,  sometimes 
with  two,  and  sometimes  with  only  one  companion,  in  the  most 
hamble  guise,  so  that  he  was  unrecognized,  and  could  remain  in  a 
convent  for  several  days,  observing  its  character,  when  he  would 
reveal  himself  and  reform  its  abuses.    In  the  ardor  of  his  zeal  he 
spared  the  feelings  of  no  one.    A  lector  of  the  Mark  of  Ancona, 
returning  home  from  Rome,  described  the  excessive  severity  of  a 
sermon  preached  by  him,  saying  that  the  brethren  of  the  Mark 
ivonld  never  have  allowed  any  one  to  say  such  things  to  them ; 
and  when  asked  why  the  masters  who  were  present  had  not  in- 
terfered, he  replied,  **  How  could  they  ?     It  was  a  river  of  fire 
'which  flowed  from  his  lips."    He  suspended  the  declaration  of  In- 
nocent IV-  until  the  pontiff,  better  informed,  could  be  consulted. 
It  was,  however,  impossible  for  him  to  control  the  tendencies  to 
relaxation  of  the  Rule,  which  were  ever  growing  stronger,  and  his 
efforts  to  that  end  only  served  to  strengthen  disaffection  which 
finally  grew  to  determined  opposition.    After  consultation  between 
some  influential  members  of  the  Order  it  was  resolved  to  bring 
before  Alexander  lY.  formal  accusations  against  him  and  the 
friends  who  surrounded  him.    The  attitude  of  the  Spirituals,  in 
bet,  fairly  invited  attack.* 

To  understand  the  position  of  the  Spirituals  at  this  time,  and 


dnttiy  of  the  arts  of  Aristotle,  and  the  seductive  sweetness  of  Plato's  eloquence 
an  Egyptian  plagues  in  the  Church  (lb.  264-5).  It  was  an  early  tradition 
oi  the  Order  that  Francis  had  predicted  its  ruin  through  overmuch  learning 
(Amoni,  Legenda  8.  Francisci,  App.  cap.  zi.). 

Karl  M&ller  (Die  Anfftnge  des  Minoritenordens,  Freiburg,  1885,  p.  180)  as- 
Kfts  that  the  election  of  Crescenzio  was  a  triumph  of  the  Puritans,  and  that  he 
was  known  for  his  flaming  zeal  for  the  rigid  observance  of  the  Rule.  80  far  from 
this  being  the  case,  on  the  very  night  of  his  election  he  scolded  the  zealots  (Th. 
Ecdeston  Oollat.  zn.),  and  the  history  of  Ms  generalate  confirms  the  view  taken 
of  him  by  the  ffist.  Tribnlationum.  Affd  (Vita  di  Gioanni  di  Parma,  pp.  81-2)  as- 
tnmes  that  he  endeavored  to  follow  a  middle  course,  and  ended  by  persecuting 
the  irrecondlables. 

•  Hiat  Tribulat  Goc.  cit.  1886,  pp.  267-8,  274).— Afl3,  pp.  88-9,  64,  97-8.— 
Wadding,  ann.  1256,  No.  2. 
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subsequently,  it  is  neoossar}'  to  cast  a  glanco  at  one  of  the  mosi 
reiuarkaliio  spiritual  ilevolopiiienta  of  the  thirttontb  century.     Il 
o|H^ning  years  h;i<l  witnessed  tliu  dcatb  of  Joiicliiiu  of  Flora, 
man  who  may  be  re^urile<l  as  the  foutulor  of  iiKKlorn  mysticism^ 
Sprung  from  a  rich  antl  noble  family,  an<l  truiuod  for  the  hfe  of 
courtier  under  iioger  the  JS'orman  Duia*  of  Apuha,  a  sudden  di 
aii'e  t-o  see  the  iioly  plact^s  took  hiin,  wiiile  yet  a  youth,  to  tl 
East,  with  a  retinue  of  servitoi-s.    A  pestilence  was  raging  wh< 
he  reached  Constantinojtle,  which  so  inj]»ix?ss<nl  hiui  with  the 
eries  and  vanities  of  Hfe  that  he  dismissed  liis  suite  and  continue 
his  voyage  as  an  humble  pilgrim  with  a  single  companion, 
legend  relates  that  he  fell  in  tlie  desert  overcome  with  thirst,  an< 
had  a  vision  of  a  man  standing  by  a  river  of  oil,  and  saying 
him,  *'  Drink  of  this  stream,"  which  he  did  to  satiety,  and  w 
he  awoke,  although  previously  illiterate,  he  had  a  knowledge 
all  Soriptui*e.     The  fullowing  Lent  he  passed  in  aii  old  well  on^ 
Mount  Talx>r;  in  t]ie  night  of  the  Ki^sun-ection  a  great  splendorj 
appeared  to  him,  he  was  tilled  with  divine  light  to  understand  thai 
ooncoi'dance  of  the  Old  and  New  Laws,  and  every  didiculty  and] 
every  obscurity  vanished.    These  tales,  rej)eated  until  the  seven^ 
teenth  century,  show  the  j)iv:>found  and  lasting  impression  which] 
he  left  uf>on  the  minds  of  men.^ 

Thenceforth  his  life  was  dedicated  to  the  service  of  God.     Rtvl 
turning  home,  he  avoided  his  father's  house,  and  conmienced  pre.ach- 
ing  to  the  people ;  but  this  was  not  permissible  to  a  layman,  so  ha] 
entered  the  prieathcxxl  and  the  severe  Cistercian  Onler.    Chosen! 
Abbot  of  Conizzo,  he  Hed,  hut  was  brought  hack  and  forced  to  aa-j 
sume  the  duties  of  the  otlice,  till  he  visit(*d  Rome,  in  1181^  and 
ta-ined  from  Lucius  IIL  permission  to  lay  It  down.    Even  the  several 
Cistercian  discipline  did  not  sjitisfy  liis  thirst  for  austerity,  am 
he  retiretl  to  a  heiTuitage  at  Pietrahita,  where  his  imputation  foi 
sanctity  drew  disciples  around  liim,  and  in  spite  of  his  yearning] 
for  solitude  he  found  liimself  at  the  head  of  a  now  Oitler,  of  wluchl 
the  Rule,  anticipating  the  ilondicauts  in  its  urgency  of  |x»verty, 
was  approved  by  Celestin  IIL  in  1196.    Already  it  ha^l  spi 
from  the  mother-house  of  San  Giovanni  in  Fiore,  and  numbered! 
aeveral  other  mouustories.t 


^M              •  Tocoo,  L'Ere«U  doI  Mtilio  Eirn, Firenac,  1884,  pp.  a6$-70.  — ] 

>ofetla 

Abate  Oinacbino,  Venezin,  1046,  p.  8. 

f  Tocro,  op.  cit.  pp.  271-81-— Coelestin.  PP.  Til.  Epist.  279. 

JOACUIM    OF    FLORA. 

Joachim  considered  himself  ins]>ire(l,  and  though  in  1200  he 
Bubmitted  his  works  uiiresprvedly  to  the  Holy  See,  fio  had  no  hesi- 
tation in  speaking  of  them  as  divinely  rovcalod.  During  his  life- 
time he  «^njoye<l  the  ivputatiou  of  a  |>rt»phet.  When  Riclmrd  of 
England  and  Philip  Augustus  were  at  Messina,  they  sent  for  him 
to  inquire  as  to  the  ontC4^>me  of  their  crusade,  and  he  is  said  to 
have  foretold  to  thera  that  the  hour  ha<l  not  yet  come  for  the  de- 
lirerance  of  Jerusalem.  Others  of  his  fulfilled  prophecies  ai'e  also 
related,  and  the  mystical  cimracter  of  the  a|KKalyptic  s|>eeulations 
irhich  he  left  behind  him  served  to  increase,  after  his  deaths  liis 
npatation  ns  a  seer.  II  is  name  became  one  customarily  employed 
for  centuries  when  any  dreamer  or  s]iarj>er  desired  to  attract  at- 
tention, and  quit6  a  literature  of  foi-geries  grew  up  which  were 
*iBcril)eil  to  him.  Somewliat  more  tlinn  a  century'  after  his  death 
ire  find  the  Dominican  Pipino  enumerating  a  long  catah»gue  of 
Lis  works  with  the  utmost  res|)ect  for  his  predictions.  In  1319 
Bemarfl  Delicieux  places  unlimit^  confidence  in  a  prophetical 
book  of  Joachim's  in  which  there  were  repri^sentations  of  all  fut- 
ure pojjes  with  inscriptions  and  symbols  under  them.  Rernai'd 
points  out  the  different  pontiffs  of  his  own  period,  predicts  the 
fate  of  John  XXTI..  and  declares  that  for  two  hundred  3'ears  there 
lisii  been  no  mortal  to  whom  so  much  was  revealed  as  to  Joachim. 
Cola  di  Kienzo  found  in  the  pseudo-prophecies  of  Joachim  the  en- 
'oment  that  inspired  his  second  attempt  to  govern  Rome. 
*i^t-  i  ranciscan  tract  De  uUimH  jEtaU  j5Jrc'^^Vp,  written  in  1350, 
and  long  a&cribetl  to  AVickliff,  expi-esses  the  utmost  reverence  for 
Joachim,  and  frequently  cites  his  prophecies.  The  Liter  Con- 
fortnitnium/\n  13So,  quotes  repeatedly  the  prediction  ascribed  to 
Jwu^hiai  as  to  the  fijuudatiou  of  Lho  two  Meudieant  Orders,  sym- 
bolized in  those  of  the  Dove  and  of  the  Crow,  and  the  tribulations 
to  which  the  fomier  was  to  Ix^  expose^l.  Not  hmg  aftenvanis  the 
bcmiit  Telesforo  da  Cosenza  drew  from  the  Siune  source  prophe- 
cies as  to  the  ctmrse  and  termination  of  the  Great  Schism,  an<l  the 
lilie  of  future  popes  until  the  coming  of  Antichrist — pi-ophecics 
•^■Jiirli  :itrf:tc!ed  sulfieieut  attention  to  call  for  a  refutation  from 
I  .(  .  .1  11' ,^se,  one  of  the  leuding  tl)et>logians  of  the  day.  Car- 
iltiuit  Pctor  d*AiIly  sj*eaks  with  respect  of  Joachim's  prophecies 
Antichrist,  and  couples  him  with  the  prophetess  St. 
while  the  rationalistic  Cornelius  Agrippa  eudeavors 
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to  explain  his  predictions  by  the  occult  powers  of  numbers.  Hu-I 
man  credulity  pi-eserved  his  reputation  as  a  prophet  to  modem 
times,  and  until  at  Icust  as  late  as  the  seventeenth  century  prophe- 
cies under  his  name  were  published,  containing  series  of  ptjpea' 
with  symbolical  figures,  inscriptions,  and  explanations,  apparently^ 
similar  to  the  V'aticmia  Pontlficum  which  so  completely  possi 
the  confidence  of  Bernard  Dehcieux.  Even  in  the  seventeenth! 
century  the  Carmelites  printeti  the  Oracxduvi  Angel icuvi  of  Cyril, 
with  its  pseudo-Joachitic  commentary,  as  a  proof  of  the  antiquity 
of  their  Order.* 

Joachim's  immense  and  durable  reputation  as  a  prophet  waaj 
due  not  so  much  to  his  genuine  works  as  to  the  spurious  ones  cir- 
culated under  his  name.  These  were  numerous — Prophecies  of 
CyrU,  and  of  the  Erythraean  Sybil,  Commentaries  on  Jeremiah,  the] 
Vatloinia  Pontijicxivi^  the  De  Oneribus  Ecclesim  and  De  Sepi 
Ter/iparibu^  Eccle^m,  In  some  of  these,  reference  to  Frederic  TL\ 
would  seem  to  indicate  a  period  of  composition  about  the  year] 
1250,  when  the  strife  between  the  papacy  and  empire  was  at  the 
hottest,  and  the  current  prophecies  of  Merlin  were  freely  drawn] 
upon  in  framing  their  exegesis.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that] 
their  authors  were  Franciscans  of  the  Puritan  party,  and  their  | 
fearless  denunciations  of  existing  evils  show  how  impatient  had^ 
grown  the  spirit  of  dissatisfaction.    The  ajxHialyptic  propheciea] 


•  Lib.  Concordiffi  Praefl  (Venet.  1619).— Fr.  Prancisci  Pipini  Cfaroii.(Munitori| 
8.  R.  I.  IX.  408-500).— Rog.  Hovedens.  udii.  UOO.— MSS.  Bib.  Nat,  fonds  latin.  No 
4370,  fol.  260-2.— Comba,  La  Riformn  in  Italia,  L  388.— Lccblcr'a  Wickliffo,  LorUj 
mer'fl  TranslatioD,  II.  321.— Lib.  Conlormitat.  Lib.  i.  Fnict.  i.  P.  3 ;  Fruct.  ix  P. 
(fol.  13,  91).— Tclesphori  du  mngnis  Tribulutionibus  Pnucm. — ni'iiric.  de  Hsssii 
contm  Vaticin.  Telcspliori  c.  xi.  (Pcz  Thebuur.  I.  ri.  521).  — Fniui  Hlirle  (ArcbirJ 
filrLit.-  u.  KircbengeRCbichte,  1886,  p.  381).— P.  d'Ailly  Concord.  Adtron.Verital 
c.  lix.  (August.  Vindel.  1490). — U.  Comcl.  Agripp.  de  Occult.  Pbilosoph.  Lib. 
c.  ii. 

Tbe  Vaticinia  Poni\fievm  of  tlic  psviido-Joncbim  long  remained  a  popular] 
orftcl«.     I  Iittve  met  with  edilioua  of  Venice  issuctl  in  1589, 1600, 1005,  and  164ft| 
of  F«rraru  in  1591,  of  Fmnkfort  in  1608,  of  Padua  in  1625,  and  of  Naples  io  16( 
anJ  tlicrc  arc  doubtless  uumcroua  others. 

X>aiitc  represents  Bonarentura  as  pointing  out  tbe  smnta — 

"Raban  ^  quivi,  c  lucemi  diiUato 
II  CalaTrcse  abate  Giovaccbino 
Di  Bpirito  profetico  dotnto."— (Paradiso  m.). 
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were  freely  interpreted  as  referring  to  the  carnal  worUUiness  whicli 
pervaded  all  onlers  in  the  Church ;  all  are  reprobate,  none  are 
elect;  Rome  is  the  Whore  of  Buhylon,  and  the  papal  curia  the 
most  venal  and  extortionate  of  all  courts;  the  Komun  Church  is 
the  barren  fig-tree,  jiccurscd  by  Christ,  which  shall  bo  abandoned 
to  the  nations  to  be  stripped.  It  would  bo  diflicult  to  exaggerate 
the  bitterness  of  antagonism  disphiyed  in  these  writings,  even  to 
the  point  of  recognizing  the  empire  as  the  instiniment  of  God 
which  is  to  overthrow  the  pride  of  the  Church.  These  outspoken 
utl<:ninceii  of  nibellion  excite<l  no  little  interest,  espc*cially  within 
the  Order  itself.  Adam  de  Mariscu>,  the  leading  Fi-anciscan  of 
Enghind,  sentls  to  his  frieml  Grosseteste,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  some 
exlnwts  from  these  works  which  have  l>een  brought  to  him  fn>m 
Italy.  He  speaks  of  Joachim  as  one  justly  crediteti  with  divine 
insdght  into  prophetic  mysteries;  he  asks  to  have  the  fragments 
returned  to  him  after  copying,  and  meanwliile  commends  to  the 
bishop's  considenition  the  impending  ju»Igments  of  Providence 
uhich  are  invited  by  the  abounding  wickedness  of  the  time.* 

Of  Joacliim's  genuine  writings  the  one  which,  perhaps,  at- 
tracte<l  the  most  attention  in  his  own  day  was  a  tract  on  the 
nature  of  the  Trinity,  attacking  the  definition  of  Peter  b>ml>ard, 
ajui  ii8serting  that  it  attributed  a  Quatemity  to  God.  The  subtle- 
ties of  theology  were  dangerous,  and  in  ]>lacc  of  proving  the  Ma* 
t«r  of  Sentences  a  heretic,  Joachim  liimself  narrowly  escaped. 
Thirteen  years  after  his  death,  the  great  Council  of  Lateran,  in 
1213,  thought  his  speculation  sutticieutly  important  to  condemn 
Is  MR  erroneous  in  an  elalxirate  refutation,  which  was  carried  into 
the  canon  law,  and  Innoc^ent  III.  preached  a  sermon  on  the  sub- 
ject to  the  assembled  fathers.  Fortunately  Joachim,  in  1200,  ha<i 
erpreesly  submittal  all  his  writings  to  the  judgment  of  the  Holy 
See  and  had  declaretl  that  he  held  tl»e  same  faith  its  that  of  Kome. 
The  council,  therefore,  refrained  from  condemning  him  personally 


*  *  Fteudo-Joochiin  de  Oneribua  Eccleais  c.  iii.*  xv.,  xtI.,  xvii.,  xx.,  xxi.,  xxii,, 
n&  ,  XXX. — Ejusil.  super  Hieremimn  c.  i.,  li.,  iii.,  etc.— Salioibene  p.  107.— Mon- 
nmenta  Franciscana  p.  147  (M.  H.  Scncs). 

The  ADthor  of  the  C'omtueDtury  on  Jercuiiali  bad  probablj^  been  lUacipliaed 
tvftiedom  <^f  8i>cccU  ia  tbe  palpit,  for  (cap.  i.)  be  denounces  as  bestial  a  license 
to  preach  which  restricts  the  liberty  of  tbe  spirit,  and  only  permits  the  preacher 
to  difpat«  OD  carnal  rices. 
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and  expressed  its  approbation  of  his  Order  of  Flora;  but  notwith- 
standing this  the  monks  found  themseJvt^s  deridod  and  insulted] 
as  the  followers  of  a  heretic,  until,  in  li!20,  they  procured  froi 
Ilonorius  111.  a  bull  expressly  (Icchuing  that  iio  was  a  goo<l  Cath' 
olic,  and  forbidding  all  detraction  of  his  disciples.* 

His  most  important  writings,  however,  were  his  expositions  ol 
Scripture  con]|x>sod  at  the  re<juest  of  Lucius  III.,  Urban  III.,  ai 
Clement  III.    Of  these  thero  were  three — the  Concordia,  the 
oaohordon,  or  Psidterium  dceinn  Cordarum^  and  tlio  Erpositto  t4 
Apocahjpain,     In  these  his  system  of  exegasis  is  to  find  in  ev 
incident  under  the  Old  Law  the  prctiguration  of  a  correspon4linj 
fact  in  chronological  order  under  the  New  Dis})ensation,  and  bi 
an  arbitrary  parallelism  of  dates  to  reach  forward  and  ascert 
what  is  yet  to  oome.     He  thus  determines  that  mankind  is  di 
tinod  to  live  through  three  states — the  first  under  the  rule  of 
Father,  which  ended  at  the  birth  of  Christ,  the  second  under 
of  the  Son,  and  tlie  thinl  under  the  Holy  Ghost.    The  roign 
the  Son,  or  of  the  New  Testament,  he  iiscortains  by  variotl  a] 
lyptic  speculations  is  to  last  through  forty-two  generations,  or  126( 
years — for  instance,  Judith  remained  in  widowhood  throe  y< 
and  a  half,  or  forty-two  months,  which  is  12*J0  days,  tlie  grei 
number  representing  the  years  through  which  the  New  Testaraetil 
is  to  endure,  so  that  in  the  year  12*»o  the  domination  of  the  Hoi; 
Ghost  is  to  repUice  it.     In  the  forty -second  generation  there  wil 
be  a  purgation  which  will  separate  the  wheat  from  the  chaff — su< 
tribulations  as  man  has  never  yet  endured :  fortunately  they  will 
be  short,  or  all  flush  would  pcrisli  utterly.     After  this,  religioi 
will  be  renewed ;  man  will  Uve  in  peace  and  justice  and  joy,  as  ii 
the  Sabbath  which  closed  the  labors  of  creation ;  all  shall  knoi 
God,  from  sea  to  sea,  to  the  utmost  confines  of  the  eartfi,  and  th* 
glory  of  the  Holy  Ghost  shall  l)e  perfect.    In  that  final  abi]ndan< 
of  spiritual  grace  the  observances  of  religion  will  be  no  longoi 


*  Concil.  Latcnn.  IV.  c.  2.— Thcincr  Monument  Sluvor.  Meridional. 
Lib.  I.  Sexto,  1,  %  (Cap.  /A]mn<imu«).  — Wadding,  aun.  1250,  Mo.  8,  0.- 
bene  Cbrmi.  p.  103. 

Nearly  half  a  centnry  later  Tbouins  A.quliias  still  considered  Joachtm'fl  ipocu^ 
latious  ou  the  Trinity  worthy  of  elaborate  rt-futation,  nnd  near  tbc  clo«e  of  llu 
fourteenth  century  Eymerich  reproduces  tbe  whole  controverRy. — Direct.  Inrji 
sit.  pp.  4-6.  15-17. 
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requisite.  As  the  paschal  larnh  waa  superseded  by  the  Eucharist, 
•o  tho  siu^riHoe  of  the  alUir  wnll  become  superfluous.  A  new  mo- 
nastic Order  is  to  arise  which  will  convert  the  world ;  contenipla- 
tite  monncliisra  is  the  highest  development  of  liuinoaity,  and  the 
worlil  will  hocome,  as  it  were,  one  vast  monastery.* 

In  this  scheme  of  the  future  elevation  of  man,  Joachim  recog- 
nized hilly  the  evils  of  his  time.  The  Church  he  describes  aa 
iLoruughly  given  over  to  avarice  and  greed ;  wholly  abandoned 
to  the  lusts  of  the  llesh,  it  neglects  its  childi-en,  who  are  carried 
aU  by  zealous  heretics.  The  Chut*ch  of  the  second  state,  he  says, 
is  Uagar,  but  that  of  the  third  state  will  be  SaraJi.  With  emllesa 
unplitude  he  illustrates  the  progi'essivo  clmracter  of  the  relations 
lieiween  God  and  man  in  the  successive  eras.  The  first  state, 
oiKler  Cio*I,  was  of  the  ciivuracision  ;  the  sc(x>nd,  under  Christ,  is 
ftf  the  crucifixion;  the  third,  under  the  Holy  Ghost,  will  be  of 
quietude  and  peace.    Under  the  first  was  the  order  of  the  married ; 

-  the  second,  that  of  the  ]iriesthfM;>d ;  under  the  third  will  be 
w.«M  wf  monachism,  which  has  ulreiuly  had  its  precursor  in  St.  15en- 
edicL  The  first  was  the  roigu  of  Siiul,  the  second  that  of  David, 
the  third  will  be  that  of  Solomon  enjoying  the  plenitude  of  peace. 
Iq  the  first,  man  was  under  the  law,  in  the  second  under  grace,  in 
tlie  third  be  will  be  un<ler  ampler  grace.  The  i)eople  of  the  first 
slate  are  symbolized  by  Zachaiiali  the  priest,  those  of  the  socond 
lie  Baptist,  those  of  the  tlui-d  by  Christ  himself.    In  the 

';  there  was  knowleilge^  in  the  stH;ond  piety*  in  the  third 

will  bo  plenitude  of  knowledge;  tlio  first  state  was  servitude,  the 
aaoond  was  filial  obedience,  the  third  will  be  liberty:  the  first  state 
"1^  [massed  in  scourging,  the  second  in  action,  the  thinl  will  be  in 

lapLition;  the  first  was  in  fear,  the  second  in  faith,  the  thiitl 
will  be  in  love ;  the  first  was  of  akves,  the  second  of  freemen,  the 
*'     *  will  be  of  friends;  the  Cret  was  of  old  men,  the  second  of 

IS.  the  third  will  be  of  children;  the  first  was  starlight,  the 
«cx>nd  dawn,  the  third  will  be  perfect  day ;  the  first  was  winter, 
the  acrond  opening  spring,  the  third  will  be  sumtner;  the  first 
kought  forth  nettles,  the  second  rf>ses,  the  thirtl  will  bear  hhes; 

■  Jotcbimi  Concordia  Lib.  nr.  c.  31,  34,  38;  Lib.  v.  c  58,  43,  65,  67,  69,  76, 
^tu,  118^ 

Jvachim  WM  tioM  to  buvu  predicted  ibc  rise  of  tho  Muodicsnta  (t.  43),  tmt 
Um  uticipaUons  luokeil  whully  lo  coateuiplative  muDAcbisoi. 
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the  first  was  grass,  the  second  grain  in  the  ear,  the  third  will 
the  ripenwl  wJieat ;  the  first  was  water,  the  second  wine,  the  tl 
will  be  oQ.    Finally,  the  first  belongs  to  the  Father,  creator  of 
things,  the  second  to  tlie  Son,  who  assumed  our  mortal  clay,  tl 
third  will  belong  to  the  pm^  Holy  iSpirit.* 

It  is  a  very  curious  fact  that  while  Joachira''s  metaphysi< 
subtleties  respecting  the  Trinity  were  ostentatiously  condemns 
as  a  dangerous  heresy,  no  one  seems  at  the  time  to  have  recogni: 
the  far  more  perilous  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  these  a] 
lyptic  reveries.    So  far  from  being  burned  as  heretical,  they  wi 
prized  by  popes,  and  Joachim  was  honored  as  a  prophet  until 
audacious  imitators  and  followers  developed  the  revolutionary  d< 
trines  to  which  they  necessarily  led.    To  us,  for  the  moment,  th< 
chief  signilicunce  Ues  in  the  proof  which  they  affoi-d  that  the  m< 
pious  minds  confessed  that  Christianity  was  practically  a  faili 
Mankind  had  scarce  grown  better  under  the  New  Law. 
and  passions  were  as  unchecked  as  they  had  been  before  the  c< 
ing  of  the  Redeemer.    The  Church  itself  was  worldly  and  cai 
in  pla^^e  of  elevating  man  it  had  l>ecn  dragged  down  to  his  lev< 
it  hatl  proved  false  to  its  trust  and  was  the  exemplar  of  evil  rath* 
than  the  pattern  of  good.    To  such  men  as  Joachim  it  was  in)p( 
sible  that  crime  and  misery  should  be  the  ultimate  and  irreuK 
able  condition  of  human  life,  and  yet  the  Atonement  had  thus 
done  little  to  bring  it  nearer  to  the  ideal.     Christianity,  therefoi 
could  not  be  a  finality  in  man's  existence  upon  earth  ;  it  wj 
merely  an  intermediate  condition,  to  be  followed  by  a  further 
velopmont,  in  which,  under  the  rule  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  lai 
of  love,  fruitlessly  inculcateil  by  the  gosjwl,  should  at  last  becoi 
the  dominant  principle,  and  men,  released  fix>m  carnal  passioi 


•  Joachimi  Concordim  Lib.  i.  Tract.  U.  o.  6;  iv.  23,  26,  33;  v.  2,  21,  60, 
66,  B4. 

The  CommiBBioD  of  Anngni  in  1255  by  a  Btraincd  intcrprctatioD  of  a  pi 
in  the  Concordia  (ii.  i.  7)  accutscd  Joiicliim  uf  having  justUlcd  the  Bchi&m  of 
Greeks  (Deniflc.  Archiv  f.  Litt.-  u.  K.  1885.  p.  130).    So  far  waa  he  from 
tliat  he  ntivcr  loses  an  occasioa  of  decrying  the  OrientiU  Cliurcli.  especially 
the  marriage  of  its  priests  (0.  ^.,  t.  70,  72).   Yet  when  he  asserted  that  Antichi 
was  already  bom  in  Kome,  and  it  vtns  ulijcclcd  to  him  that  Babylon  was  assij 
as  the  birthplace,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  Rome  was  the  mytti( 
Babylon.— Rad.  de  CoggcBhull  Chrou,  (Bomiuet,  XVIII.  76). 
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shoold  realize  the  glad  promises  so  constantly  held  out  before  them 
and  so  miserably  withheld  in  the  performance.  Joachim  himself 
might  seek  to  evade  these  deductions  from  his  premises,  yet  others 
could  not  fail  to  make  them,  and  nothing  could  be  more  auda- 
cioosly  BubyeTsive  of  the  established  spiritual  and  temporal  order 
of  the  Church, 

Yet  for  a  time  his  speculations  attracted  little  attention  and 
no  animadversion.     It  is  possible  that  the  condemnation  of  his 
theory  of  the  Trinity  may  have  cast  a  shadow  over  his  exegetical 
works  and  prevented  their  general  dissemination,  but  they  were 
treasored  by  kindred  spirits,  and  copies  of  them  were  carried  into 
varioos  lands  and  carefully  preserved.    Curiously  enough,  the  first 
response  which  they  elicited  was  from  the  bold  heretics  known 
as  the  Amaurians,  whose  ruthless  suppression  in  Paris,  about  the 
year  1210,  we  have  already  considered.    Among  their  errors  was 
enumerated  that  of  the  three  Eras,  which  was  evidently  derived 
from  Joachim,  with  the  difference  that  the  third  Era  had  already 
commenced.    The  power  of  the  Father  only  lasted  under  the  Mo- 
saic Law ;  with  the  advent  of  Christ  all  the  sacraments  of  the  Old 
Testament  were  superseded.    The  reign  of  Christ  has  lasted  till 
the  present  time,  but  now  commences  the  sovereignty  of  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  the  sacraments  of  the  New  Testament — baptism,  the  Eu- 
duurist,  penitence,  and  the  rest — are  obsolete  and  to  be  discarded, 
and  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  will  operate  through  the  per- 
aans  in  whom  it  is  incarnated.    The  Amaurians,  as  we  have  seen, 
pomptly  disappeared,  and  the  derivative  sects — the  Ortlibenses, 
and  the  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit — seem  to  have  omitted  this 
feature  of  the  heresy.    At  all  events,  we  hear  nothing  more  of  it 
in  that  quarter.* 

Gradually,  however,  the  writings  of  Joachim  obtained  currency, 
and  with  the  ascription  to  him  of  the  false  prophecies  which  ap- 
peared towards  the  middle  of  the  century  his  name  became  more 
widely  known  and  of  greater  authority.  In  Provence  and  Lan- 
guedoc,  especially,  his.  teachings  found  eager  reception.  Harried 
successively  by  the  crusades  and  the  Inquisition,  and  scarce  as 
yet  fairly  reunited  with  the  Church,  those  regions  furnished  an 


*  Rigord.  de  Qest  Phil.  Aug.  ann.  1210.— QuiUel.  N&ngiac.  aim.  1210.— Cesar. 
Hdaterb.  dist  v.  c.  xxii 
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ample  harvest  of  earnest  minds  vrbich  might  well  seek  in  thi 
hoped-for  speedy  localization  of  Joachim's  dreams  cora|»ensation  foi 
the  miseries  of  the  present.    Nor  did  those  dre^tms  lack  an  aposth 
of  unqnestionable  orthodoxy.     Hugiies  de  Digne,  a   hermit  ol 
Ily^res,  had  a  uide  reputation  for  learning,  oJ(K]uence,  and  sanctityj 
lie  had  been  Fmnciscan  l*rr>vincial  of  Provence,  but  had  laid  do' 
that  dimity  to  gmtify  his  passion  for  austerity,  nu<l  his  sigter,] 
8t.  Doucebne,  hvod  in  a  sncoesston  of  ecatafies  in.  which  she  w 
lifUnl  from  the  ground,     llugiies  was  intimate  with  the  lemlini 
men  of  the  Onler;  AlexamU^r  Hides,  Ad»uu  de  Mariscii,  atid  tin 
genei'aiy  John  of  Farma,  aro  named  as  among  his  close  frienda^ 
With  the  latter,  espeoially,  ho  had  the  common  bond  that  hot] 
were  earnest  J oachites.     He  possessed  all  the  works  of  .loachim^t 
genuine  and  spurious*  ho  hiul  the  utmost  conlidenoo  in  their  proph- 
ecies, which  he  re^rded  'as  divine  inspiration,  and  lie  did  mucl 
to  extend  the  knowledjSfe  of  them,  which  was  not  ililfloult,  as  ho^ 
himself  had  the  reputation  of  a  prophet.* 

The  Spiritual  section  of  tho  Franciscans  was  rapidly  becoming 
leavened  with  these  ideas.  To  minds  incbncd  t^  mysticism,  tilled 
with  unrest,  dissatislied  with  the  existing  unfultihaent  of  their 
ideal,  and  longing  eaniestly  for  its  realization,  there  might  woUj 
1)6  an  irresistible  fascination  in  the  promises  of  the  Cidubrian  ab-i 
l>ot,  of  which  the  term  was  now  so  mpidly  appmacliing.  If  thesOj 
Joachitic  Franoisciins  doveloptxl  the  ideas  of  their  t«achor  with 
greater  boldness  and  deliiiiteuess,  their  ardor  had  an)ple  excuse. 
They  were  living  witnesses  of  the  moral  failure  of  an  effort  from 
wliich  everything  had  been  expected  for  the  regeneration  of  hu- 
manity. They  hud  soon  how  the  sajntly  teachings  of  Franuisi 
and  the  new  ivvelation  of  which  he  had  lieen  the  medium  woihj 
perverted  by  worldly  men  to  pur|x>ses  of  ambition  and  greed ; 
iiow  the  Onler,  which  should  have  been  the  germ  of  Jjuman  re- 
demption, was  growing  more  and  more  caraa^and  how  it*  saints^ 
were  martyred  by  their  fellows.  Unless  the  univeree  were  a  fail- 
ure, and  the  promises  of  God  were  lies,  there  must  be  a  term  to 


*  *•  Salimbfne  Chroo.  pp.  07-100.  124,  318-20.— Chron.  Gluasbergcr  bdd.  138«. 
— Vie  tie  Douceline  <Jfnycr,  Rfcucil  d'ancicns  Tcitcs,  pp.  142-40). 

SftlirnboDc,  in  e&imicralitig  thee],>ecia1  iutimatua  of  JotiD  of  Paruia,  clinractcr- 
izv8  Kveral  of  tbcm  as  ''grciit  Jimcliitva.*' 
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human  wickedness ;  and  as  the  Gospol  of  Christ  and  the  Kule  of 
Francis  bad  aot  accomplished  tho  siiLvation  of  mankind,  a  new 
gospel  Vt'its  indispensable,  Resides.  Joachim  had  predicted  that 
there  would  arise  a  new  religious  Order  which  would  nde  the 
world  and  the  Church  in  the  halcyon  age  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
They  could  not  doubt  that  this  referred  to  the  Franciscans  as  rep- 
resented by  the  Spiritual  group,  which  was  striving  to  uphold  in 
til  its  strictness  the  Rule  of  the  venerated  founder.* 

Such,  we  may  presume,  were  the  i<loaB  which  were  troubling 
Ibe  hearts  of  tho  earnest  {Spirituals  iis  they  ponderwl  over  the 
fVO|^iecies  of  Joachim.  In  their  exaltation  many  of  them  were 
themselves  given  to  ecstasies  and  visions  fnll  of  prophetic  insight. 
Prominent  members  of  the  Oi-der  had  openly  embraced  the  Joa- 
chitic  doctrines,  an<l  his  prophecies*  genuine  and  spurious,  were 
applieti  to  all  events  as  they  occurred.  In  124!S  Salirabene,  the 
chronicler,  who  was  already  a  wann  believer,  met  at  the  Francis- 
can convent  of  Provina  ((.'hampagne)  two  anient  condisciples, 
Gherardo  da  Borgo  Han  Donnino  and  Bartolommeo  Ghiscolo  of 
Pirma.  St.  Louis  was  just  setting  forth  on  his  ill-starred  Egyp- 
tian cnisiide.  The  Joachites  had  recourse  to  the  pseudo-Joachim 
tm  Jeremiah,  and  foretold  that  the  exi>edition  would  be  a  failure, 
that  the  king  would  be  taken  prisoner,  and  that  pestilence  would 
d«(niuat«  the  host.  Tliis  was  not  calculated  to  render  them  popu- 
lar; the  peac<>  of  the  gootl  bi^ethren  was  sadly  broken  by  quarrels, 
tfld  the  .)oachit4)S  found  it  advisable  to  depart.  Salimbene  went 
to  Auxerre,  Ghiscolo  to  Sens,  and  Gherardo  to  Paris,  where  his 
laaming  secured  for  him  admission  to  tlie  university  as  the  repre- 
ttntativeof  Sicily,  and  he  obtained  a  chair  in  tlieohjgy.  Hei-e  for 
luur  years  he  pursued  his  apocalyptic  studies.f 


*  Protocol!.  CommlsB.  Anagniic  (Dcnifle,  Archiv  fllr  Littcratnr-  und  Kirchen- 
jwhichte.  188^  pp,  111-12). 

t  Hist.  Tributat.  (ubi  sup.  pp.  178-fi).— Snlirabenc,  pp.  102,  233. 

Aecording  to  the  cxegeais  of  the  Joachitca,  Frederic  IT.  was  to  attain  the  age 
•fierentr.  Wlven  he  died,  in  1250,  flalimhcne  refused  to  believe  it,  and  remained 
■nednloim  until  Innocent  IV.,  in  his  triumphal  progress  from  Lyons,  came  ta 
^^1J»,  n«irly  ten  mouths  anerwards,  and  exchanged  congratulations  upon  it. 
fcHmbenc  was  present,  and  Frit  Gherardino  of  Parma  lamed  to  him  and  Raid, 
"Too  know  it  now ;  lemvc  your  Joachim  and  apply  yourself  to  wisdom  **  (lb.  pp. 
:07,  tS7). 


20  THE    SPIRITUAL   FRANCISCANa. 

Suddenly,  in  1254,  Paris  was  startled  with  tbe  appearance  of 
book  under  the  title  of  ''  The  Everlasting  Gospel " — a  name  derivi 
from  the  Apocalypse — '*  And  I  saw  another  angel  fly  in  the  mi( 
of  heaven,  having  the  everlasting  gosjiel  to  pre^ich  unto  them 
dwell  on  the  earth,  and  to  every  nation,  and  kindred »  and  tongui 
and  people"  (liev.  xrv.  C).     It  consisted  of  Joachini*8  three  m 
doubted  works,  with  explanatory  glosses,  preceded  by  a  long 
troduction,  in  which  the  hardy  author  developed  the  ideas  of 
prophet  audaciously  and  uncompromisingly.    The  daring  ren| 
um  hml  an  immediate  and  immense  poj>ular  success,  which  shoi 
how  profoundly  Llio  conviction  which  prompted   it  was  shai 
among  all  classes.    The  rhymes  of  Jean  de  Meung  indicate 
the  demand  for  it  came  from  the  laity  rather  than  the  clergy, 
that  it  was  sought  by  women  as  well  as  by  men — 

*'  Ung  Uvre  do  par  le  gmnt  diable 
Dit  l*£rangilc  pordurable  ,  • . 
A  Paris  n'cust  home  no  feme 
All  pnrvis  devant  Nostre-Dame 
Qui  lore  avoir  no  Ic  p^ust 
A  transcrire,  s'il  li  plCusL"  • 

Nothing  more  revolutionary  in  spirit,  more  subversive  of 
established  order  of  the  Church,  can  be  conceived  than  Uio 
tions  wluch  thus  aroused  popular  syniputliy  and  applause.    Ji 
chhn's  computations  were  accepted,  and  it  was  assumed  absoh 
ly  that  in  six  years,  in  1260,  the  reign  of  Christ  would  end  ai 
the  reign  of  the  Iloly  Ghost  begin.     Already,  in  12tH),  the  spii 
of  life  had  abandoned  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  in  oi 
give  place  to  the  Everlasting  Gospel,  consisting  of  the  Com 


•  Renan,  NouveUcs  fetudes,  p.  296. 

Joachim  had  already  used  the  term  Everlasting  Gospel  to  desi-^'nate  U 
Bpiritual  interpretation  of  the  Evangelists,  which  was  bcnceforth  to  rule 
world.  His  disciple  naturally  considered  Joachim's  commenUiries  to  Lm)  till 
spiritual  interpretation,  and  that  they  constituted  the  Everlasting  Gospel 
which  he  furnished  a  Gloss  and  Introduction.  The  Franciscans  were  necessaril 
the  contemplative  Order  intnisted  with  its  dissemination.  (Sec  Ocnitie.  Afcbl 
filr  Litteratur-  etc,  1885,  pp.  54-59,  Gl.)  According  to  Denifle  (pp.  67-7 
publication  of  Ghcrardo  consisted  only  <>f  the  Intrnrhictiou  and  the  CohOa 
The  Apocalypse  and  the  Decachordon  were  to  follow,  bul  ihc  veoturefion 
tcrprise  was  cut  short. 
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the  Ex]>ositio^  and  the  Decachordon — the  development  and  spir- 
ttaalization  of  all  that  had  preceded  it.  Even  as  Joachim  had 
dwelt  on  the  ascending  scale  of  the  three  Eras,  so  the  author 
of  llie  Intro<laction  characterized  the  progressive  methods  of  the 
three  Scriptures.  The  Old  Testament  is  the  lirst  heaven,  the 
Nevf  Testament  the  second  heaven,  the  Everhisting  (rospel  the 
heaven.  The  first  is  like  the  light  of  the  stars,  the  second 
that  of  the  moon,  and  the  thinl  like  that  of  the  sun ;  the  first 
is  the  porch,  the  second  the  holy  place,  and  the  third  the  Holy  of 
Holies ;  the  first  is  the  rind,  the  second  the  nut,  the  thinl  the  ker- 
nel; the  first  is  earth,  the  second  water,  t)ie  third  fire;  the  first 
is  literal,  the  second  spiritual,  and  the  third  is  the  law  promised  in 
Jeremiah  xxxi.  The  preaching  and  dissemination  of  this  supreme 
in<l  eternal  law  of  God  is  committed  to  the  barefooted  Order  (the 
Franciscans).  At  the  threshold  of  the  Old  l^w  were  three  men, 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob :  at  that  of  the  New  Law  were  three 
ollit'rs,  Zacliariah,  John  the  Baptist,  and  Christ:  and  at  that  of 
the  coming  age  are  tliree,  the  man  in  Unon  (Joachim),  the  Angel 
with  the  sharp  sickle,  and  the  Angel  with  the  sign  of  the  living  God 
(Francis).  In  the  blesse<l  coming  reign  of  the  Holy  Ghost  men 
till  live  under  the  law  of  love,  i\s  in  the  first  Era  they  lived  in  fear, 
ind  in  the  second  in  grace.  Joachim  had  argue<l  against  the  con- 
bniance  of  the  sacraments;  Gheranlo  regaixied  thom  as  symbols 
nd  enigmas,  from  which  man  would  l)e  liljorated  in  the  time  to 
come,  for  love  would  re]»lace  all  the  oliservances  founded  u]»on  the 
tocond  Dispensation.  This  was  destniotive  of  the  whole  sacerdo- 
U]  system,  which  was  to  be  swept  away  and  relegated  to  the  limbo 
of  the  forgotten  past ;  and  scarce  less  revolutionary  was  his  bold 
fcckration  that  the  Al>omination  of  Desolation  w^ould  be  a  pojw 
ttmted  with  simony,  who,  towards  tlio  end  of  the  sixth  ago,  now 
It  hand,  would  obtain  the  papacy,* 


*  Protocol.  OommtAS.  Aoagnifc  (II.  DcniSc  Archiv  fiir  LUt.-  etc.,  1885,  pp. 

iHOa,  ion.  13«,  135-6). 

It  ftppeara  lo  n»c  that  Fnlhcr  Deniflo's  laborioun  rr.scarch  has  sufficiently 

thiit  the  errors  commonly  ascribed  to  the  Everlasting  Gospel  <D'Argcntrfe 

t  163-6;  Eymeric,  Direct.  Inq.  P.  n.  Q.  9;  Hermann.   Komeri  Chron.  ap. 

cirri.  Corp.  Hist.  Med.  ^vi.  II.  84U-51)  are  the  strongly  partisan  accusations 

dt  to  Rome  by  William  of  St  Amour  (ubi  sup.  pp.  76-86)  which  have  led  to 
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The  authorship  of  this  bold  challenge  to  an  infuJlible  ChuroJ 
was  long  attributed  t(i  John  of  Parma  himself,  but  there  woi 
seem  little  doubt  that  it  was  the  work  of  Gherardo — the  outoo] 
of  his  studies  and  reveries  daring  the  four  years  spent  in  the  Ui 
versity  of  Paris,  although  John  of  Ptirma  possibly  had  a  hand  i| 
it.    Certainly,  as  Tooco  well  points  out,  he  at  least  s^^mpathizi 
with  it,  for  he  never  ]nmished  the  author,  in  spite  of  the  scuudi 
which  it  brought  upon  the  Order,  and  BemanJ  Gui  tells  ua  that 
the  time  it  was  commonly  ascribed  to  him.    I  have  alread)* 
lated  with  what  joy  "William  of  Saint  Amour  seized  ujK)n  it  in  tl 
quarrel  lH?tween  the  Lrniversity  and  the  Mendicants,  and  the 
vantage  it  momentarily  gave  the  former.    Under  existing  circul 
stances  it  could  have  no  friends  or  defenders.    It  was  too  rockli 
an  onslaught  on  all  existing  institutions,  tempoiul  ami  spiriti 
The  only  thing  to  be  done  with  it  was  to  suppress  it  as  quietly 
pOBsiblo.     Considenition  for  the  Franciscan  Order  demanded  thil 
Ska  well  as  the  prudence  wliich  counsollod  that  attention  shoi 
not  be  unduly  called  to  it,  jdthough  hundreds  of  victims  had  h 
burned  for  heixisies  far  less  dangerous.    The  commission  which 
at  Anagni  in  July,  125r>,  for  its  condemnation  had  a  task  ov« 
which  tliere  could  be  no  ilebate,  but  I  have  already  pointed  ox 
the  contrast  between  the  reserve  with  which  it  was  suppressed 
the  vindictive  clamor  with  which  Saint  Amour's  book 
the  Mendicants  was  ordered  to  be  burned.* 


exaggerated  miBConccptions  of  ito  rebcllioua  tondoncics.    Father  DcDifle, 
ever,  })rficocds  to  state  that  the  result  of  the  commission  of  Antigui  (July,  1; 
wits  merely  tho  cnndemnatloo  of  the  views  of  Gherardo^  and  thut  the  workii 
Joachim  (L'xcept  his  tract  agninat  Peter  Lombard)  have  never  been  coadei 
by  the  Oharch.    Yet  when   the  exaggerations  of  William  of  St.  Ann 
thrown  luiidc,  there  is  iu  reality  little  in  priaci]]|c  to  tliHiiujiuiBh  Joachi 
Giiemrdo;  and  if  the  former  was  not  condemned  it  was  not  the  fault  of  thft-f 
niiMMou  of  Anagni,  which  classed  both  together  and  cncrgftically  endeavo! 
prove  Joachim  a  heretic,  even  to  showinj^  thnt  he  never  ationdoncd  hia  b< 
the  Trinity  (ubi  sup,  pp.  137-41). 

Yet  if  there  was  Httlc  difference  in  the  letter,  there  was  a  marked  divei 
in  spiril  between  Joachim  and  his  commcnLator— the  former  bein^  coDSli 
and  the  luiter  destructive  as  regards  tho  existing  Church.    See  Tocco, 
Scorico  Italiano.  1880. 

*  UatL  Pahs  ana.  1256  (Ed.  1644,  p.  G33).— Salimbcnc,  p.  103.— Bem, 
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The  Bpiritmd  section  of  the  Franoisoans  was  fatally  oompro- 
mised;  and  the  worldly  party,  which  had  impatiently  borne  the 
strict  rule  of  John  of  Farma,  saw  its  opportunity  of  gaining  the 
sacendency.  Led  by  Bernardo  da  Bossa,  the  companion  of  Bona- 
Tentara,  formal  articles  of  accusation  were  presented  to  Alexander 
17.  against  the  general  He  was  accused  of  listening  to  no  ex- 
pbtnations  of  the  Rule  and  Testament,  holding  that  the  privileges 
and  declarations  of  the  popes  were  of  no  moment  in  comparison. 
It  was  not  hinted  that  he  was  implicated  in  the  Everlasting  Gos- 
pel, but  it  was  alleged  that  he  pretended  to  enjoy  the  spirit  of 
prophecy  and  that  he  predicted  a  division  of  the  Order  between 
those  who  procured  papal  relaxations  and  those  who  adhered  to 
the  Rule,  the  latter  of  whom  would  flourish  under  the  dew  of 
heaTen  and  the  benediction  of  God.  Moreover,  he  was  not  ortho- 
dox, but  defended  the  errors  of  Joachim  concerning  the  Trinity, 
and  his  immediate  comrades  had  not  hesitated,  in  sermons  and 
tracts,  to  praise  Joachim  immoderately  and  to  assail  the  leading 
mea  of  the  Order.  In  this,  as  in  the  rest  of  the  proceedings,  the 
studied  silenoe  preserved  as  to  the  Everlasting  G^pel  shows  how 
dangeroua  was  the  subject,  and  how  even  the  fierce  passions  of  the 
strife  shrank  from  compromising  the  Order  by  admitting  that  any 
of  ita  members  were  responsible  for  that  incendiary  production.* 

Vit  Alex.  PP.  IV.  (Mur»tori  S.  R.  L  lU.  L  698).  Cf.  Amalr.  Auger.  Vit.  Alex.  PP. 
IV.  (lb.  in.  n.  404). 

For  the  nntlioTBhip  of  the  Eyerlasting  Qospel,  see  Tocco,  L^Hcresia  nel  Medio 
Sfo,  pp.  i7S-4f  and  his  review  of  Denifle  and  Haupt,  Archivio  Storico  Italiano, 
18Stt;  Beoaa,pp.  84S,  977;  and  Denifle,  nbi  sup.  pp.  67-8. 

Ona  of  the  accuaations  brought  againat  William  of  Saint  Amour  was  that  he 
complained  of  the  delay  in  condemning  the  Everlasting  Gospel,  to  which  he  re- 
plied with  an  allusion  to  the  influence  of  those  who  defended  tlie  errors  of 
Joachim. — Dupln.Bib-  ^^  Auteurs  l^cles.  T.  X.  ch.  vii. 

Thomas  of  Cantimprd  assures  us  that  Saint  Amour  would  have  won  the  day 
igiiiisfc  the  Mendicant  Ordera  but  for  the  learning  and  eloquence  of  Albertua 
Magnna.— Bonum  Unirenale,  Lib.  n.  c  ix. 

*  Wadding,  ann.  1864,  No.  S.— Aff5  (Lib.  n.  c  iv.)  argues  that  John  of  Parma*a 
nognation  waa  wholly  spontaneous,  that  there  were  no  accusations  against  him, 
tod  that  both  the  pope  and  the  Franciscans  were  with  difficulty  persuaded  to  let 
him  retire.  He  quotes  Salimbene  (Chronica  p.  137)  as  to  the  reluctance  of  the 
sbapter  to  accept  hia  resignation,  bnt  doea  not  allude  to  the  assertion  of  the  same 
latbotity  that  John  waa  obnoxions  to  Alexander  and  to  many  of  the  ministen 
of  the  Order  by  reason  of  hia  too  zealous  belief  in  Joachim  (lb.  p.  131X 
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Alexander  was  easily  persuade(3»  and  a  general  chapter  vr 
held  in  the  Aracoeli,  February  2, 1257,  over  which  he  personal! 
presided.  John  of  Parma  was  warned  to  resign,  and  did 
plaidirig  age,  weariness,  and  disahility.  After  a  decent  show  o; 
resistance  his  resignation  was  acc^^pted  and  he  was  a.sked  to  nom 
inate  a  successor.  His  choice  fell  upon  Bonaventura,  then  onl 
thirty-four  years  of  age,  whose  participation  in  the  struggle  wit 
the  University  of  Paris  had  marked  him  as  the  most  proraisin 
man  in  the  Order,  w^hile  lie  was  not  identitied  with  either  faction. 
He  was  duly  elected,  and  the  leaders  of  the  movement  recjui 
him  to  procewl  against  John  autl  his  adherents.  Bonaventura  for 
a  while  hesitated,  but  at  length  consented.  Gherardo  refused  to 
recant,  and  Bonaventura  sent  for  him  to  come  to  Paris.  In  pass- 
ing through  Mcnlena  he  met  Sullmbcne,  who  had  cowered  l>efor8 
the  storm  and  ha^l  renounced  Joachitisni  ;is  a  folly.  The  two 
friends  had  a  long  colloquy,  in  which  Gherardo  offered  to  prova 
that  Antichrist  was  ab'eady  at  hand  in  the  person  of  Alonso  the 
Wise  of  Castile.  He  was  learne<l,  pure-minded,  tcra])erat«,  modest, 
amiable — in  a  word,  a  most  udininiblo  and  lovable  character;  but 
nothing  could  wean  him  from  his  Joachitic  convictions,  though  iit 
his  trial  discreet  silence,  as  usual,  was  observed  about  the  Everlast- 
ing Gospel,  and  he  was  condemned  as  an  upholder  of  Joachim' 
Trinitarian  s])eculutions.  Had  he  not  been  a  Franciscan  he  would 
have  been  burned.  It  was  a  doubtful  mercy  which  consigned  him, 
to  a  dungeon  in  chains  and  fed  him  on  bread  and  water  for  eigh- 
teen years,  until  his  weary  life  came  to  an  end.  He  never  wavered 
to  the  last,  and  his  reuudns  were  thrust  into  a  comer  of  the  gar- 
den of  the  convent  where  he  died.  The  same  fate  awaited  Ida 
coraratle  Leonardo,  and  also  another  friar  nameil  Piero  de'  Nubili, 
who  refused  to  surrender  a  tract  of  John  of  Parma's.* 


•  Wadding,  ann.  1356,  No.  a-5.— SftUmbcnc,  pp.  102,  23a-fl.— Ilist.  Tribulatl 
(Archiv  fUr  L.  u.  K-  1886,  p.  285), — Although  Salinibrnc  prudently  abandoned] 
Joacbitism,  he  never  outgrew  his  \w\ici  in  Joachim's  prophetic  powers.  Many 
years  later  bo  gives  aa  a  reason  for  suspecting  the  SegnrcUists,  thiit  if  they  wei 
of  Ood,  Joachim  would  have  predicted  them  as  he  did  the  Mendicants  (lb.| 
128-4). 

The  silence  of  the  Flistoria  Tribulationum  with  respect  to  the  Everlastings 
Ooepel  is  noteworthy.  By  common  consent  that  dangerous  work  seems  to  b«' 
ignored  by  all  parties. 
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Then  John  himself  was  tried  by  a  special  court,  to  preside  over 
which  Alexander  appointed  Cardinal  Caietano,  afterwards  Nicho- 
las III.  The  accused  readily  retracted  his  advocacy  of  Joachim, 
but  his  bearing  irritated  the  judges,  and,  ^vith  Bonaventura's  con- 
aenty  he  would  have  shared  the  fate  of  his  associates  but  for  the 
strenaons  intercession  of  Ottoboni,  Cardinal  of  S.  Adrian,  after- 
wards Adrian  Y.  Bonaventura  gave  him  the  option  of  selecting  a 
|daoe  of  retreat,  and  he  chose  a  little  convent  near  Rieti.  There 
he  is  said  to  have  lived  for  thirty-two  years  the  life  of  an  angel, 
without  abandoning  his  Joachitic  beliefs.  John  XXI.,  who  greatly 
loved  him,  thought  of  making  him  a  cardinal  in  1277,  but  was 
prevented  by  death,  Nicholas  III.,  who  had  presided  at  his  trial, 
a  few  years  later  offered  him  the  cardinalate,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
Mtjoy  his  advice,  but  he  quietly  answered,  "  I  could  give  whole- 
some counsel  if  there  were  any  one  to  listen  to  me,  but  in  the 
Boman  court  there  is  little  discussed  but  wars  and  triumphs,  and 
not  the  salvation  of  souls."  In  1289,  however,  notwithstanding 
his  extreme  age,  he  accepted  from  Nicholas  IV.  a  mission  to  the 
Greek  Church,  but  he  died  at  Camerino  soon  after  setting  out. 
Buried  there,  he  speedily  shone  in  miracles ;  he  became  the  object 
of  a  lasting  cult,  and  in  1777  he  was  formally  beatified,  in  spite 
of  the  opposition  arising  from  his  alleged  authorship  of  the  Intro- 
daction  to  the  Everlasting  Gk>speL* 

The  faith  of  the  Joachites  was  by  no  means  broken  by  these 
reverses.  William  of  Saint  Amour  thought  it  necessary  to  return 
to  the  charge  with  another  bitter  tract  directed  against  them.  He 
shares  their  belief  in  the  impending  change,  but  declares  that  in 
place  of  being  the  reign  of  love  under  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  will  be 
the  reign  of  Antichrist,  whom  he  identifies  with  the  Friars.  Fer- 
gecution,  he  says,  had  put  an  end  to  the  open  defence  of  the  pes- 
tiferous doctrine  of  the  Everlasting  Gospel,  but  it  still  had  many 
believers  in  secret.  The  south  of  France  was  the  headquarters  of 
the  sect.  Florent,  Bishop  of  Acre,  had  been  the  official  prosecutor 
before  the  Commission  of  Anagni  in  1255.  He  was  rewarded  with 
the  archbishopric  of  Aries  in  1262,  and  in  1265  he  held  a  provin- 


*  Wadding,  tnn.  1366,  No.  6 ;  ann.  13S9,  No.  26.— Hist.  Tribulat.  (loc-  cit 
-p.  aSSV'-Saliinbene  Chron.  pp.  181-88,  317.— Tocco,  pp.  476-77.— P.  Rodulphii 
Hist  Seimph.  Kellg.  Ub.  i.  fol.  117.— Afid,  Lib.  ni.  c.  x. 
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cial  synod  with  the  object  of  conddinning  tlie  Joachitos,  who  wei 
still  numerous  iu  his  province.     An  elaborate  refutation  of  tl 
oiTore  of  the  Everlasting  Gospel  was  deemed  necf^ssary;  it 
deph)i*e*l  that  many  leurncd  men  still  stifTcrod  tliL-msclves  to 
misled  by  it,  and  that  books  containing  it  were  written  and  eagerb 
pa3se<l  fi-om  hantl  to  hand.     The  anathema  was  decreed  againi 
this,  but  no  measures  of  active  persecution  seem  to  have  beei 
a<lopted^  nor  do  we  hear  of  any  stej)8  taken  by  the  Inquisition 
suppress  the  heresy.     As  we  shall  see  hereafter,  the  leaven  loni 
remainetl  in  Languedoc  and  Provence,  and  gave  a  decided  impi 
to  the  Spiritual  Franciscanismof  those  regions.    It  mattered  littU 
that  the  hoped-for  year  1200  came  and  passed  away  without  th( 
fuliilinent  of  the  prophecj'.    Earnest  believers  can  always  find  ex< 
cuscs  for  such  errors  in  computation,  and  the  period  of  the  advoni 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  could  be  put  oil  from  time  to  time,  so  as  alwayi 
to  stimulate  hope  with  the  prospect  of  emancipation  in  the  m 
future.^ 

Although  the  removal  of  John  of  Panna  from  the  generala 
had  been  the  victory  of  the  Conventuals,  the  choice  of  Bonavei 
tura  might  well  seem  to  give  to  the  Spirituals  assurance  of  con* 
tinned  supremacy,     in  hia  controversy  with   William  of  Saini 
Amour  he  Imd  taken  the  most  advanced  ground  in  donving  thi 
Christ  and  the  apostles  held  projjerty  of  any  kind,  and  in  identify 
ing  poverty  with  i)erfection.    **  Deep  poverty  is  laudable ;  this  ii 
true  of  itself :  therefore  deeper  poverty  is  more  laudable,  and  thi 
deepest,  the  most  laudable.     Hut  this  is  the  poverty  of  him  whc 
neither  in  private  nor  in  common  kee{)s  anything  for  himself.  . 
To  i*enounce  all  things,  in  private  or  in  common,  is  Christian 
fection,  not  only  sutlicient  but  abumlant;  it  is  the  princijml  ooui 
sel  of  evangelical  perfection,  its  fundamental  principle  and  sublimi 
foundation."    Kot  only  this,  but  he  was  deeply  imbued  with  myi 
ticism  and  ^vas  the  first  to  give  authoritative  expression  to  th^ 
niuuiinism  which  subsequently  gave  the  Church  so  much  troubh 


•  Lib.  de  Antichristo  P.  I.  c.  x.,  xiii.,  xiv.  (Martene  Ampl.  Con.  IX.  IJ 
13t3,  1825-85). — Thoruee  Aquinat.  Opnsc.  contra  Impugn.  Itelig.  c.  xxir.  C,  6.- 
ConciL  Arelatcna.  ann.  12C0  (1265)  c.  1   (Hnnluin.  VII.  509-13).— FUquet, 
France  Pontificate,  H6tropole  d'Abc,  p.  677.— Roniin,  p.  254. 
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H»  Myi^im  Then^ogia  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  arid  scholas- 
tir  theology  of  the  day  as  represented  by  Thoraaa  Aquinas.  The 
wal  is  bn>ng]it  faoe  t^j  fn-<^e  with  God ;  its  sins  are  to  be  repented 
of  in  the  silent  watches  of  the  night,  and  it  is  to  seek  God  through 
its  own  efforts.  It  is  not  to  look  to  others  for  aid  or  leader- 
ship, but,  depending  on  itaelf,  strivo  for  the  vision  of  the  L>ivine. 
Throagh  this  Path  of  Purgation  it  ascends  to  the  i*ath  of  lliumi- 
wtinn.  and  is  prepared  for  tlie  reception  of  the  Divine  Radiance. 
Finally  it  reaches  the  Third  Path,  which  lends  to  union  with  the 
n  "  ]  inii  pHrticipation  in  Divine  Wisdom.  Molinos  and  Ma- 
il •  \K\\\  indulged  in  no  nior*^  dangerous  speculations;  and 
the  mystic  tendencies  of  the  Spirituals  receivetl  a  powerful  stimu- 
lus fntm  such  teachings.* 

It  was  inevitable  that  the  strife  within  the  Order  between 
property  and  poverty  should  grow  increasingly  bitter.  Questions 
»ere  constantly  arising  which  showed  the  incompatiljility  of  the 
rows  as  laid  down  by  St.  Francis  with  the  functions  of  an  organ- 
iation  which  had  grown  to  bo  one  of  the  loading  factors  of  a 
wealthy  and  worldly  Church.  In  1255  we  find  the  sisters  of  the 
of  St.  Elizaln^th  comjdaining  to  Alexander  IV.  that 

^       ,  :    i>crty  WHS  given  or  bocinoathod  to  them  the  ecclesiastical 

p|  mthnritiea  enforced  on  them  the  observance  of  the  Rule^  by  coni- 
*  '  thera  to  part  with  it  within  a  year  by  side  or  gift,  and  the 

i-^-  ^'racionsly  promiso<i  that  no  such  custom  should  be  enforceil 
ra  future.     About  the  sumo  time  John  of  Parma  complained  that 
thpn  his  friars  were  promoted  to  the  episcopate  they  carried  away 
vith  tliem  books  and  other  things  of  which  they  had  properly 
only  tlie  use,  lx?ing  unable  to  own  anything  under  peril  of  their 
wals.     Again  Alexander  graciously  rejilied  that  friars,  on  promo- 
tion, mnst  deliver  to  the  provincial  everything  which  they  had  in 
their  hands.    Such  troubles  must  have  been  of  almost  daily  <xx;ur- 
Rooe,  nnd  it  M^as  inevitable  that  the  increasing  friction  should 
t  in  schism.    When  the  blessed  Gilio,  the  third  disciple  who 
ed  8t.  Francis,  was  Uiken  to  Assisi  to  view  the  splendid  build- 
ings erected  in  honor  of  the  humble  Fi-ancis,  and  was  carried 
throagh  three  magnificent  churches,  connected  with  a  vast  refeo- 


•  S.  Boikavent.  dc  Paoj).  Chrisli  Art.  i.  No.  i.,  ii.—iyusd.  Mystic.  Tlieol.  cap.  i. 
luetic-  5;  cap.  xi.  Panic.  1,  S;  Cap.  iii.  Partic.  1. 
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tory,  a  spacious  flonnitory,  and  other  offices  and  cloisters,  adorn* 
witb  lofty  arches  and  spacious  portals,  he  kept  silent  until  one 
his  guides  pressed  him  for  an  ex])ression  of  admiration.  "Bi 
ran/'  he  then  said,  '*  there  is  nothing  lacking  except  your  wives,] 
This  seemed  somewhat  iiTelevant,  till  he  explained  that  the  vo' 
of  poverty  and  chastity  were  etjually  binding,  and  now  that  oi 
was  set  aside  the  other  might  as  well  follow,  SaUrabene  relal 
that  in  the  convent  of  Pisa  he  met  Fra  Boncampagno  di  Prat< 
who,  in  phice  of  the  two  new  tunics  j)er  year  distributed  to 
of  the  brethren,  would  only  accept  one  old  one,  and  who  declai 
that  he  could  scarce  satisfy  God  for  taking  that  one.  Such  e: 
gerated  conscientious  sensitiveness  could  not  but  be  peculiarly 
exaajKjrating  to  the  more  worldly  members.* 

The  Conventuals  had  lost  no  time  in  securing  the  results 
their  victory  over  John  of  Parma.    Scarce  had  his  resignation  beei 
securetl,  and  before  Bonaventura  could  arrive  from  Paris  the] 
obtained  from  Alexander,  February  20,  1257,  a  repetition  of  the 
declaration  of  Inn(X'ent  IV.  which  enabled  the  Order  to  handh 
money  and  hold  proj>erty  through  the  transparent  device  of  agenl 
and  the  Iloly  See.    The  disgust  of  the  Puritan  i>arty  was  great 
and  even  the  implicit  reverence  prescribed  for  the  pa|>acy  coul< 
not  prevent  ominous  mutterings  of  disobetlienco,  raising  questioi 
as  to  the  extent  of  the  pajKil  j>ower  to  bind  and  to  loose,  which  in 
time  were  to  ripen  into  oi)en  rebellion.    The  Rule  had  been  pro- 
claimed a  revelationet]ual  in  authority  to  tlie  gosjiel,  and  it  might 
well  be  asked  whether  even  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  could  set  it 
aside.    It  was  probably  about  this  time  that  liei-thold  of  Ratisboi 
the  most  celebrate(^i  Franciscan  preacher  of  his  day,  in  discoursinj 
to  his  brethren  on  the  monastic  state,  boldly  declared  that  th( 
vows  of  povert}',  obedience,  and  chastity  were  so  binding  thai 
oven  the  ])ope  could  not  dispense  for  them.     This,  in  fact,  was 
admitted  on  all  sides  as  a  truism.    About  1290  the  DominicatVi 
Provincial  of  Germany,  Hermann  of  Mindon,  in  an  encyclical,  ali 
ludes  to  it  aa  a  matter  of  course,  but  in  little  more  than  a  quartei 
of  a  century  we  shall  see  that  such  utterances  wore  treated  as  hei 
esj,  and  wore  sternly  8Up})re8sod  with  the  stake.f 

•  Wftddiug.  Regest,  Alex.  PP.  IV.  No.  89-41;  Annal.  win.  1263,  No.  86. 
Balimbcne,  p.  122. 

f  Wadding,  aun.  1350,  No.  4;  Regest  Alex.  PP.  IV.  No.  66.— Bertholdi  «j 
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Bonaventura,  as  we  have  seen,  honestly  sought  to  restrain  the 
growing  laxity  of  the  Order.  Before  leaving  Paris  he  addressed, 
April  23, 1257,  an  encyclical  letter  to  the  provincials,  calling  their 
attention  to  the  prevalent  vices  of  the  brethren  and  the  contempt 
to  which  they  exposed  the  whole  Order.  Again,  some  ten  years 
latef,  at  the  instance  of  Clement  IV.,  he  issued  another  similar 
qnstle,  in  which  he  strongly  expressed  his  horror  at  the  neglect  of 
the  Role  shown  in  the  shameless  greed  of  so  many  members,  the 
importunate  striving  for  gain,  the  ceaseless  litigation  caused  by 
their  grasping  after  legacies  and  burials,  and  the  splendor  and  lux- 
ury of  their  buildings.  The  provincials  were  instructed  to  put 
an  end  to  these  disorders  by  penance,  imprisonment,  or  expulsion ; 
bat  however  earnest  in  his  zeal  Bonaventura  may  have  been,  and 
however  self-denying  in  his  own  life,  he  lacked  the  fiery  energy 
whidi  enabled  John  of  Parma  to  give  effect  to  his  convictions. 
How  utter  was  the  prevailing  degeneracy  is  seen  in  the  complaint 
presented  in  1265  to  Clement  lY.,  that  in  many  places  the  eccle- 
sisstical  authorities  held  that  the  friars,  being  dead  to  the  world, 
were  incapable  of  inheritance.  Relief  was  prayed  from  this,  and 
donent  issued  a  bull  declaring  them  competent  to  inherit  and 
free  to  hold  their  inheritances,  or  to  sell  them,  and  to  use  the  prop- 
arty  or  its  price  as  might  to  them  seem  best.* 

The  question  of  poverty  evidently  was  one  incapable  of  per- 


lUtapona  Sermones,  Monachii,  1883,  p.  68.  —  H.  Dexiifle,  Archiv  f&r  Litt.-  a. 
ffirehengeicbicbte,  1886,  p.  649. 

To  the  true  Fnnciscan  the  Rule  and  tbe  gospel  were  one  and  the  same.  Ac- 
axding  to  Thomas  of  Celano,  "11  perfetto  amatore  dcir  osservanza  del  saoto 
Tingelio  e  della  professione  della  nostra  regola,  che  non  %  altro  che  pcrfutta 
onenrmnza  del  vangelio,  qnesto  [Francesco]  ardentissimamente  amava,  e  queUi 
die  Bono  e  saranno  reri  amatori,  dond  a  cssi  singular  benedizione.  Vcramente, 
dioea,  qaesta  nostra  pro&adone  a  qnelU  che  la  seguitano,  esser  libro  di  vita, 
ipeniUEa  di  salate,  arra  di  gloria,  melodia  del  vangelio,  via  di  croce,  state  di 
perfezione,  chiaye  di  paradiso,  e  patto  di  etema  pace.^* — Amoni,  Legenda  S.  Fran* 
dsd,  App.  c.  zxiz. 

*  a  Bonavent.  0pp.  L  485-6  (Ed.  1584).— Wadding,  ann.  1257,  No.  9;  Re- 
got  Clem,  PP.  IV.  No.  L 

^erre  Jean  Olivi  states  that  he  himself  heard  Bonaventura  declare  in  a  chap- 
ter he1d4n  Paris  that  be  would,  at  any  moment,  submit  to  be  ground  to  powder 
if  it  would  bring  tbe  Order  back  to  the  condition  designed  by  St  Francis.— 
ftini  Ebrle,  Archiv  ftlr  L.  u.  K.  1887,  p.  617. 
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inanont  and  satisfactory  settloment.      Dissension  in  the  Ordo 
could  not  be  }ionU*d.     In  vnin  Gregory  X.,  about  1275,  waK  a 
pealed  to,  and  decided  that  tlie  injunction  of  the  Kide  against  th 
possession  of  property,  individually  or  in  common,  wjks  to  be  strict- 
\y  observed.     The  worldly  party  continued  to  point  out  the  in 
compatibility  of  this  with  the  necessities  of  human  nature ;  the 
declared  it  to  be  a  tempting  of  God  and  a  suicide  of  the  Individ 
ual;  tlio  qnarrel  continually  grew  more  bitt4?i'ly  cnvenomeil,  and 
In  1279  Nichf>las  III.  undertook  to  settle  it  with  a  formal  docla 
tion  which  should  forever  dose  the  mouths  of  all  cavillers.     For 
two  months  he  secretly  labored  at  it  in  consultation  with  the  two 
Franciscan  cardinals,  Palestrina  and  Albano,  the  general,  Bona- 
grazia,  and  some  of  the  provincials.     Then  it  was  submitted  to  a 
commission  in  which  was  Benedetto  Caietano,  afterwards  Boni- 
face VIII.     Finally  it  was  read  and  adopted  in  full  consistory, 
and  it  was  included,  twenty  yeai-s  later,  in  the  additions  to  the 
canon  law  compilc<i  and  published  by  order  of  Boniface.     No  ut> 
terance  of  the  Holy  Sec  could  have  more  careful  consideration 
and  more  solemn  authority  than  the  bull  known  as  £jriH  qui  semi- 
naU  which  was  thus  ushered  into  the  world,  and  wliich  snl^sequeat- 
ly  became  the  subject  of  such  deadly  controversy.* 

It  declai-es  the  Franciscan  Kule  to  be  the  inspiration  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  through  St.  Fiuncis.    The  renunciation  of  property, 
not  only  individual  but  in  common,  is  meritorious  and  holy.    Such 
al)solute  renunciation  of  possession  had  been  practised  by  Christ 
and  the  apostles,  and  hatl  been  taught  by  them  to  their  discipl 
it  is  not  only  meritorious  and  i)erfoct,  but  lawful  and  possible,  for 
there  is  a  distinction  between  use,  which  is  permitted,  and  owner 
ship,  which  is  forbidden.    f^oUowing  the  exiimple  of  Innocent  IT, 
and  Alexander  lY.,  the  proprietorship  of  all  that  the  Franciscans    _ 
use  is  declared  to  be  vested,  now  and  hereafter,  in  the  Konianfl 
Church  and  pontiff,  which  concede  to  the  friars  the  usufruct^ 
thereof-     The  prohibition  to  receive  and  handle  money  is  to  be 
enforced,  and  borrowing  is  esj^ccially  deprecated  ;  but,  when  neces-j 
sity  obliges,  this  may  l)e  effected  through  third  parties,  although 
the  brethren  must  abstain  from  handling  the  money  or  adminis- 
tering or  expending  it.     As  for  legacies,  they  must  not .  be  left] 


•  Lilj.v  Sexto  xii.  8.— Welding,  nnn.  1879,  No.  11. 
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direoUj  to  the  friars,  bat  only  for  their  use ;  and  minute  regulations 
■re  drawn  up  for  ezohanging  or  selling  books  and  utensils.  The 
bnli  conoludeB  with  instmctions  that  it  is  to  be  read  and  taught 
in  the  schools,  but  no  one,  under  pain  of  excommunication  and 
ksB  of  office  and  benefice,  shall  do  anything  but  expound  it  liter- 
ally— it  is  not  to  be  glossed  or  commented  npon,  or  discussed,  or 
explained  away.  All  doubts  and  questions  shall  be  submitted  di- 
raotly  to  the  Holy  See,  and  any  one  disputing  or  commenting  on 
the  Franciscan  Kule  or  the  definitions  of  the  bull  shall  undergo 
ezoommnnication,  removable  only  by  the  pope. 

Had  the  question  been  capable  of  permanent  settlement  in  this 
senae,  this  solemn  utterance  would  have  put  an  end  to  further 
tronbla  Unluckily,  human  nature  did  not  cease  to  be  himian 
nature,  with  its  passions  and  necessities,  on  crossing  the  threshold 
of  a  Franciscan  convent.  Unluckily,  papal  constitutions  were  as 
cobwebs  when  they  sought  to  control  the  ineradicable  vices  and 
weakness  of  man.  Unluckily,  moreover,  there  were  consciences 
too  sensitive  to  be  satisfied  vnth  fine-drawn  distinctions  and  sub- 
tietieB  ingeniously  devised  to  evade  the  truth.  Yet  the  bull  Mdtt 
qui  Mtninat  for  a  while  relieved  the  papacy  from  further  discus- 
sion, although  it  could  not  quiet  the  intestine  dissensions  of  the 
Order.  There  was  still  a  body  of  recalcitrants,  not  numerous, 
it  is  true,  but  eminent  for  the  piety  and  virtue  of  its  members, 
which  could  not  be  reconciled  by  these  subterfuges.  Thase  re- 
!  calcitrants  gradually  formed  themselves  into  two  distinct  bodies, 
I  one  in  Italy,  and  the  other  in  southern  France.  At  first  there  is 
little  to  distinguish  them  apart,  and  for  a  long  while  they  acted 
in  unison,  but  there  gradually  arose  a  divergence  between  them, 
which  in  the  end  became  decisively  marked,  owing  to  the  greater 
influence  exercised  in  Languedoc  and  Provence  by  the  traditions 
of  Joaohim  and  the  Everlasting  Gospel. 

We  have  seen  how  the  thirst  for  ascetic  poverty,  coupled  in 
many  cases,  doubtless,  with  the  desire  to  escape  from  the  sordid 
cares  of  daily  life,  led  thousands  to  embrace  a  career  of  wander- 
ing mendicancy.  Sarabites  and  drmnncell/lones — vagrant  monks, 
subjected  to  no  rule — had  been  the  curse  of  the  Church  ever  since 
the  invention  of  cenobitism ;  and  the  exaltation  of  |)overty  in  the 
thirteenth  century  had  given  a  new  impulse  to  the  crowds  who 
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preferred  the  idleness  of  the  road  or  of  the  hermitage  to  the 
atraints  and  labor  of  civilized  existence.  It  was  in  vain  that  tk 
Lateran  Council  had  prohibited  the  formation  of  new  and  unai 
thorized  Orders.  The  splendid  success  of  the  Mendicants 
proved  too  alluring,  and  others  were  formed  on  the  same  baed 
without  the  requisite  preliminary  of  the  papal  approval.  Th 
multitudes  of  holy  lx>ggars  were  lx>coming  a  serious  nuisance,  o 
pressive  to  the  people  and  disgraceful  to  the  Church.  When  GrCj 
cry  X.  summoned  the  General  Council  of  Lyons,  in  1274.  this  wi 
one  of  the  evils  to  be  remedied.  The  Lateran  canon  prohibitir 
the  formation  of  unauthorized  Orders  was  renewed.  Gregory  pr 
posetl  to  suppress  all  the  congregations  of  hermits^  but,  at  the  i; 
stance  of  Cardinal  Richard,  the  Carmelites  and  Angustinians  Vfet 
allowed  to  exist  on  sufferance  until  further  order,  Tvhile  the 
dacity  of  other  associations,  not  as  yet  approved,  was  condemned 
especially  that  of  the  mendicants,  whose  multitude  was  decl 
to  exoeetl  all  bounds,  8uch  mendicant  Gnlera  as  ha<l  been  co: 
firmed  since  the  Council  of  Latenin  wore  permitted  to  continui 
but  they  were  instructed  to  admit  no  new  members,  to  acquire  i 
new  houses,  and  not  to  sell  what  they  possessed  without  speci 
license  from  the  Holy  See.  Evidently  it  was  felt  that  the 
hatl  come  for  decisive  raeiisiircs  to  check  the  tide  of  saintly  me] 
dicancy.* 

Some  vague  and  incorrect  rumors  of  this  legislation  penetra 
ing  to  Italy,  led  to  an  explosion  which  started  one  of  the  m 
extraordinary  series  of  j)ersecutions  which  the  history  of  hnma 
perversity  affords.  On  the  one  hand  there  is  the  marvellous  co: 
stancy  which  endui^ed  lifelong  martyrdom  for  an  idea  almost 
intelligible  to  the  motlern  mind ;  on  the  other  there  is  the  seen 
ingly  causeless  ferocity,  which  appears  to  persecute  for  the  mel 
pleasure  of  persecution,  only  to  be  explained  by  the  bitterness 
the  fouds  existing  within  the  Order,  and  the  savage  determinatio 
to  enforce  submission  at  every  cost. 

It  was  reported  that  the  Couucil  of  Lyons  had  decreed  th, 
the  ^lendicants  could  hold  property*     Most  of  the  brethren 
quicsced  readily  enough,  but  those  who  rcgarde<l  the  Rule  as  divin 
revelation,  not  to  be  tampered  with  by  any  earthly  authority,  d 


GoQcU.  Lugduocua.  IL  c,  28  (liarduiu.  VU.  715). — Sulinibcne,  pp.  UO-IL 
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dared  that  it  wotQd  be  apostasy,  and  a  thing  not  to  be  admitted  un- 
der any  cinnimstances.  Several  disputations  were  held  which  only 
oonfirmed  each  side  in  its  views.  One  point  which  gave  rise  to 
peculiar  animosity  was  the  refusal  of  the  Spirituals  to  take  their 
fcuniB  in  the  daily  rounds  in  quest  of  moneyed  alms,  which  had 
grown  to  be  the  custom  in  most  places ;  and  it  is  easy  to  imagine 
the  bitter  antagonism  to  which  this  disobedience  must  have  led. 
It  shows  how  strained  were  the  relations  between  the  factions 
that  proceedings  for  heresy  were  forthwith  commenced  against 
these  sealots.  The  rumor  proved  false,  the  excitement  died  away, 
and  the  prosecations  were  allowed  to  slumber  for  a  few  years, 
when  they  were  revived  through  fear  that  these  extreme  opinions, 
if  left  impunished,  might  win  over  the  majority.  Liberato  da 
Maoerata,  Angelo  da  Cingoli  (il  Glareno),  Traymondo,  Tommaso  da 
ToUentino,  and  one  or  two  others  whose  names  have  not  reached 
US  were  the  obdurate  ones  who  would  make  no  concession,  even 
in  theory.  Angelo,  to  whom  we  owe  an  account  of  the  matter, 
declared  that  they  were  ready  to  render  implicit  obedience,  that 
no  offence  was  proved  against  them,  but  that  nevertheless  they 
were  condemned,  as  schismatics  and  heretics,  to  perpetual  impris- 
onment in  chains.  The  sentence  was  inhumanly  harsh.  They 
were  to  be  deprived  of  the  sacraments,  even  upon  the  death-bed, 
thus  killing  soul  as  well  as  body ;  during  life  no  one  was  to  speak 
with  them,  not  even  the  jailer  who  brought  the  daily  pittance  of 
bread  and  water  to  their  cells,  and  examined  their  fetters  to  see 
that  they  were  attempting  no  escape.  As  a  warning,  moreover,  the 
aentence  was  ordered  to  be  read  weekly  in  all  the  chapters,  and 
no  one  was  to  presume  to  criticise  it  as  unjust.  This  was  no  idle 
threat,  for  when  Friar  Tommaso  da  Casteldemilio  heard  it  read  and 
Mid  it  was  displeasing  to  God,  he  was  cast  into  a  similar  prison, 
where  he  rotted  to  death  in  a  few  months.  The  fierce  spirits  in 
control  of  the  Order  were  evidently  determined  that  at  least  the 
vow  ol  obedience  should  be  maintained,* 


*  Angel.  CUrinens.  Epist  Ezcasat.  (Archiv  fUr  Litt.-  u.  Eirchengeschichte, 
1885,  1^.  5S8-4).— Histor.  Tribulation.  (Ibid.  1886,  pp.  802-4).— Ubertini  Re- 
■ponno  (lUd.  1887,  p.  68).  —  Cf.  Rodnlphii  Hist  Seraph.  Relig.  Lib.  n.  foL 
180L 

Tot  the  first  time  the  derelopment  and  history  of  the  Spiritual  Franciscans 
cm  now  be  traced  with  some  accuracy,  thanks  to  Franz  Ehrle,  S.  J.,  who  has 
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The  prisoners  seem  to  havo  Iain  in  jail  until  after  the  electi 
to  the  f^encralate  of  Rarmond  Gaufridi,  at  Easter,  1369.     VittI 
ing  the  ^fark  of  Ancona,  where  they  wen?  incarcerated,  he  inri 
tigated  the  case,  blamed  severely  the  peq)etrator8  of  the  injustii 
and  sot  the  mortm  free  in  1300.     The  Order  had  been  ■" 
more  hix  in  ita  olwervanco  than  ever,  in  spite  of  th«  bull  A. ../  .y 
Beminat.     Matteo  d'Aoquasparta,  who  wafi  general  from  V2S7 
1S89,  yras  easy  and  kindly,  well-intentioned  but  given  to  «el£-ij 
diligence,  and  by  no  means  inclined  to  the  effort  requisite  to 
force  the  Rule.    Rcspoot  for  it,  indeed,  was  daily  diminishui( 
Coffers  were  placed  in  the  churches  to  receive  offerings; 
were  made  as  to  the  price  of  ma6»e8  and  for  the  absolution  i)f 
ners;  boys  Mere  stationed  at  ti»e  churelwloors  to  sell  wax  tapci 
in  honor  of  saints;  the  Friars  habitually  begged  money  in 
streets, accompanietl  by  boys  to  rooeive  and  carry  it;  the  sojTulti 
of  the  rich  was  eagerly  sought  for,  leading  to  disgnu;eful  quarrel 
with  the  heirs  and  with  the  secular  clergy.     Everywhere  the; 
was  self-seelcing  and  desire  for  the  enjoyment  of  an  idle  and  lu: 
rious  life.    It  is  true  that  ]a|>se8  of  the  flesh  were  still  rigidly  pun^ 
ishe<l,  but  these  cases  were  sufficiently  frequent  to  show  that  nmpl 
cansc  for  scandal  arose  from  the  forbidden  familiarity  with  womi 
which  the  brethren  ]>ermitted  themselves.     8o  utter  was  the  gei 
eral  demoralization  that  Nicholuts,  the  Pi'ovincial  of  lYance,  evi 
dared  to  write  a  tract  calling  in  question  tiie  bull  Emit  qui  S6m\ 
not-  and  its  exj^osition  of  the  Ilule,     As  this  was  in  direct  conti 
vention  of  the  bull  itself,  Aetjnasparta  felt  comj>elled  to  condei 
the  work  and  to  punish  rts  author  and  his  supporters,  but  the  ovi 
continued  to  work.    In  the  Mark  of  Ancona  and  in  some  othi 
places  the  reaction  against  asceticism  was  so  strong  that  the  T\ 
ment  of  the  revered  Francis  was  oificially  ordered  to  be  bnm^ 
It  was  the  main  bulwark  of  the  Spirituals  againiit  rehixation 
the  Rule,  and  in  one  instance  it  was  actually  burned  on  the  hoi 
of  a  friar,  N.  de  Recanate,  who  presumably  hiwi  ma<i6  himself 
noxious  by  insisting  on  its  authority.* 

printed  thf*  tnofil  important  dnrumente  reUiing  to  t)uft  scliiim  \n  the  Or<2«r,  tl 
Hflat^d  wtili  p\\  tlic  re«onrrcs  of  exact  rrscnrcli.    My  numerous  references  to 
pa|)er?^  sliow  the  extent  of  my  iiulcblcdncss  to  liis  labors. 

•  HUtor.  Tribalat.  (loc  eit  1886,  p.  306).  — Clwrtitif  Rcsponiio  (Ihid'  H 
pp.  69,77).— ArticuU  TrAn.*tgfcs«ioDum  <Ibid.  1887.  pp.  i05-7).— Waddiofi. 
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Biymobd  Qaofridi  vrmn  earnestly  desirooa  of  restoring  ditoi- 
pliiie,  bat  the  relaxation  of  the  Order  hiul  grown  past  curing.  Hit 
Pdaue  of  the  Spirituals  at  Ancona  caused  much  murmuring ;  he 
irse  ridiouled  at  a  patron  of  fantaatio  and  Buperstitious  men,  and 
xmspiracies  were  set  on  foot  whloh  never  ceased  till  his  removal 
mm  effected  in  1395.  It  was  perhaps  to  conjure  these  attempts  that 
IS  sent  Libemto,  Angelo,  Tommaso,  and  two  kindred  spirits  named 
Kaxeo  and  Piero  to  Armenia,  where  they  induced  £ing  Haito  II. 
to  enter  the  Franoisoan  Order,  and  won  from  him  the  warmest 
nlogies.  Even  in  the  East,  however^  the  hatred  of  their  f ellow- 
nisBioiuHies  was  so  earnest  and  so  demonstrative  that  they  were 
hroed  to  retom  in  1398.  On  their  arrival  in  Italy  the  provincial, 
Monaldo,  refused  to  receive  them  or  to  allow  them  to  remain  until 
thrf  eonld  oommunieate  with  Bajouond,  declaring  that  he  would 
lither  entertain  fornicators.* 

The  tmreasoning  wrath  which  insisted  on  these  votaries  of  pov- 
«ty  violating  their  convictions  received  a  check  when,  in  1SS94,  the 
choice  of  the  exhausted  conclave  fell  by  chance  on  the  hermit 
Pisr  Morrone,  who  suddenly  found  his  mountain  burrow  trans- 
tofmed  into  the  papal  pahice.  Celestin  Y.  preserved  in  St.  Peter's 
dhair  the  predilection  for  solitude  and  maceration  which  had  led 
Urn  to  the  life  of  the  anchorite.  To  him  Raymond  referred  the 
^liritikBls,  whom  he  seemed  unable  to  protect.  Celestin  listened 
to  them  kindly  and  invited  them  to  enter  his  special  Ordex^-tbc 
CMestinian  Benediotines— but  they  explained  to  him  the  difference 
flf  their  vows,  and  how  their  brethren  detested  the  observance  of 
the  Bnle.  Then  in  public  audience  he  ordered  them  to  observe 
MricUy  the  Eule  and  Testament  of  Francis ;  he  released  them  from 
obedience  to  all  except  himself  and  to  Liberato,  whom  be  made 
their  chief;  Cardinal  Kapoleone  Orsini  was  declared  their  pro- 
tector, and  the  abbot  of  the  Gelestinians  was  ordered  to  provide 


laeo,  Kb.  2ft-fi.— TTbertinl  Declsrfttlo  (Archiv,  1887,  pp.  168-9).— Dante  eotitrasts 
Atqossparts  with  tTb«rtino  ds  Ca&ald,  of  whom  wc  sh&ll  see  more  presantly^- 
**  Ma  non  sia  da  Cas&l  ne  d^Aeqnaaparta 
La  onde  vegnon  tali  alia  Sorittura 
Cfa*  QDO  la  fiigge  e  Faltro  la  ooarta." — (Paradiso  xn.). 
*  Hist  Tribnlat  (lOC.  oit.  1880,  pp.  80e-8).*-Aogei.  Clorinens.  Epiit.  ([ind. 
1885,  pp.  634-5).  —Wadding,  ann.  1292,  No.  14. 
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tbem  with  hermitages.    Thus  they  were  fairly  out  of  the  Ordci 
they  were  not  even  to  call  themselves  Minorites  or  Frajiciscani 
aad  it  might  be  sup]x>Hed  that  their  hrethren  would  be  as  glad 
get  rid  of  thetu  and  their  ajssumpttou  of  sufKsrior  sanctity  as  thej 
were  to  esat|^>e  from  o]>pi'ession.* 

Yet  the  hati'ed  j>rovokeU  by  the  quarrel  was  too  deep  and  bi< 
ter  to  spare  its  victims,  and  the  breatliing-spacc  which  they  ei 
joyetl  was  short.    Celestin's  pintificate  came  to  an  abruj>t  termi 
nation.    Utterly  unfitted  for  his  i>osition,  fi|H>edil y  made  the  tool 
designing  men,  and  growing  weary  of  the  loatl  wliioh  he  felt  hii 
self  unable  to  endure,  after  less  tlian  six  montlis  he  whs  |)ersuad< 
to  abdicate,  in  December,  1294,  and  was  prom])tly  thrown  into  pri 
on  by  his  successor,  Boniface  VIII.,  for  fear  that  he  might  be  h 
to  reconsider  an  abdication  the  legality  of  which  might  be  qi 
tioned.     All  of  Cele,stin*s  acts  and  grants  were  forthwith  annulh 
and  so  complete  was  the  obliteration  of  everything  that  he 
done,  that  even  the  appointment  of  a  notary  is  found  to  reqi 
confii'mation  and  a  fresh  commission.    Boniface's  contempt  for  thi 
unworkUy  enthusiasm  of  asceticism  did  not  lead  him  to  makeanj 
exception  in  favor  of  the  Spirituals.    To  him  the  P'ranciscan  (] 
der  was  merely  an  instrument  for  the  furtherance  of  hisambitioi 
schemes,  and  its  worldliness  was  rather  to  be  stimulated  than 
pressed.     Though  he  pluceil  in  his  SLxth  Book  of  Decretals  th< 
bull  JEtiit  qui  semhuzt',  his  practical  exposition  of  its  provisions 
seen  in  two  bulls  issue*!  July  17,  129(1,  by  one  of  which   ho 
signs  U)  the  Franciscans  of  Pai-is  one  thousjind  marks,  to  be  tak< 
from  the  legacies  for  pious  uses,  and  by  the  other  he  converts  U 
tiiem  a  legacy  of  three  hundred  livres  lx>queatlie<l  by  Ada^  lady 
Pernes,  for  the  benetit  of  the  Holy  I^nd.     Under  such  auspi( 
the  deginulation  of  the  Ortler  could  not  but  be  rapid.     Before  hi 
Hrat  year  whs  out,  Boniface  had  determined  upon  the  removal  o) 
the  general,  Raymond.     October  29,  1295,  he  offered  the  latter  tb 
bishopric  of  Pavia,  and  on  his  protesting  that  he  luul  not  strengtl 
for  the  bunlen,  Boniface  said  that  he  could  not  be  fit  for  thi 
heavier  load  of  the  generalate,  of  which  he  relieved  him  on  th( 
spot.    We  can  understand  the  insolence  which  led  a  party  of  tb 


*  Angel.  Clorln.  Epist,  (op.  cit.  1886,  p.  626);  Hint.  TribulatioDum  (lb.  11 
pp.  308-0). 
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entual  faction  to  visit  Celestin  in  his  prison  and  taunt  and 
nyn]t  him  for  the  favor  which  ho  hiul  shown  to  the  Spirituals.  A 
proeecution  for  heresy  which  Boniface  ordered,  in  March,  1295, 
^nst  Fra  Pagano  di  Pietra-Santa  was  doubtless  instigated  by 
he  same  spirit.* 
More  than  this.  To  Boniface's  worldly,  practical  mind  the 
■  f  wandering  mendicants,  subjected  to  no  authority,  were  an 
—  bi©  nuisanc^3,  whether  it  arose  from  ill-regulated  asceticism 
idle  vagaljonditge.  The  decree  of  the  Council  of  Lyons  had 
to  suppress  the  evil,  and,  in  ^0  and  £197,  Boniface  issued 
ctionfl  to  all  bishops  to  compel  such  wanderers  or  hermits, 
pularly  known  as  Biz*K?hi,  either  to  lay  aside  their  fictitious  re- 
ous  habitfi  and  give  up  their  mo<le  of  life,  or  to  beUike  themselves 
e  authorized  Order.  The  inquisitors  were  instructetl  to  de- 
to  the  bisiiojMi  all  8usj>ected  j^ersons,  and  if  the  ])relates 
remiss,  to  rejwrt  them  to  the  Holy  See.  One  remarkable 
gives  special  authority  to  the  inquisitors  to  prosecute  such 
it  these  Bizoehi  as  may  be  members  of  their  own  Orders,  thus 
bowing  that  there  was  no  heresy  involved,  as  otherwise  the  in- 
[uiailors  would  have  required  no  additional  powers.f 

e  following  year  Boniface  proceetled  to  more  active  meas- 
He  ordered  the  Franciscan,  Matteo  da  Chieti,  Inquisitor  of 
to  visit  ])er8onally  the  mountains  of  the  Abruzzi  and  Mark 
Ancona  and  to  drive  from  their  lurking-places  the  apostates 
various  religious  Oriiers  and  the  Bizoehi  who  infested  those 
ons.  His  previous  steps  had  probably  been  ineffective,  and 
also  he  may  have  been  moved  to  more  decisive  action  by 
i»  i-tlhous  attitude  of  the  Spirituals  and  proscribed  mendicants. 
(ot  only  did  they  question  the  papal  authority,  but  they  were  be- 
ting to  argue  that  the  papacy  itself  was  vacant.  So  far  from 
content  with  tlie  hull  Kn'H  qui  arm  hi  a/.,  they  hold  that  its 
',  Nicholas  III.,  had  been  deprive<l  by  (^od  of  the  papal  func- 
and  consequently  that  he  had  had  no  legitimate  successors, 
er  there  ba<l  been  no  true  ordinations  of  priest  and  prel- 
b^ud  the  real  Church  consisted  in  themselves  alone.    To  rem- 


•  Bkt  TriUiUl.  rioc.  cit.  188fl.  pp.  300-I0>.— Faiicon  et  Tliomn»,  Rcgistre*  de 
yCwe  VIIK  No.  87. 1333.  1233, 1293, 1835.— Wadding,  ann.  1995,  No.  U. 
I  Fr»a»  Elirie,  ArcliW  fur  L.  u.  K.  1886,  pp.  157-8. 
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edy  thJB,  Frore  Matthieu  de  Bodici  oamo  from  Provonoe,  bringlnj 
with  him  the  boolca  of  Pierre  Jean  Oliri,  and  in  the  Church  of  8t 
PotHF  in  Homo  ho  was  elected  pope  by  Arc  HpirituaU  and  thii 
women.  Eotiiface  promptly  put  the  IntjuisitJon  on  their  traol 
but  they  Hed  to  Sicily,  which,  ns  we  shall  see,  subioqtiently 
oamo  the  hoadquartew  of  the  sect,* 

Friar  Jordan,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  theae  details, 
Barnes  that  I.ihorato  and  his  associates  were  conoerned  In  thi 
movement.     The  dates  and  oitler  of  events  are  hopelessly 
fused,  but  it  would  rather  seeta  tliat  the  section  of  the  Spiritui 
ropresontetl  by  Liborato  kept  themselves  aloof  from  all  such 
lutionary  projoctB.     Their  sufferings  were  roiil  ami  prolonged,  hi 
had  they  licon  guilt\'  of  participating  in  the  election  of  an  ani 
pope  they  would  have  luid  but  the  choice  to  ween  jwrpetwd  ii 
prisomnent  and  the  stake.     They  wore  accused  of  hohling  tl 
Boniface  waa  not  a  lawful  poj>e,  that  the  authority  of  the  Chni 
was  vested  in  themselves  alone,  and  that  the  Greek  Ohureh 
preferable  to  tlie  Litin — in  other  wortls  of  Joachitism — but  Ang* 
declares  emphatically  that  all  this  was  untrue,  and  his  constanat 
of  endurance  during  fifty  years  of  persecution  and  sutTering  ei 
titles  his  assertion  to  i-esi>oct.    He  relates  that  after  their  autboi 
cation  by  Celostin  V.  they  lived  ai  hermits  in  accordance  with  i 
papal  oonoossion,  sojourning  as  panpers  and  strangers  wiierevi 
they  ooulil  find  a  place  of  retretLt,  and  strictly  al>8taining  h 
preaching  and  hearinp^  confessions,  except  wlion  ordered  to  do 
by  bishops  to  whom  they  owed  obedience.    Even  before  tberc»| 
nation  of  Oelestin,  the  Franciscan  authoriticSj  irritated  at  the 
cape  of  their  victims,  disrogiirdod  the  |iai>al  authority  and  endear 
ored  with   an   nnnotl   force  to  capture   them.    Celestin  hiinsi 
seems  to  have  given  them  warning  of  this,  and  the  realota,  roco^ 
nizing  that  there  was  no  |>ettoe  for  them  in  Italy,  resolved  to  o; 
patriate  themselves  and  seek  some  remote  spot  where  they  co? 
gratify  their  ascetic  longings  and  wowhip  God  without  hum; 


*  naTunlH.  &nn.  ISOT.Ko.  OS.— Jorduil  Cliron.  cAp.  dS6,  Partio.  8  (Muratoi 
Antiq   XI.  706). 

Bo  far  wtu  Pi«rr«  Joftn  Oliv)  from  pftrtlci|)Adng  iotbeu  rchellinuffmoTonieiil 
that  he  wrute  a  tract  to  prove  the  legatitjof  C'olcMtin'aabUicnUouaod  Uooll 
succoaBioQ  (Franz  Ehrlo,  Arcliiv  f.  U  u.  K.  1887,  |>.  036). 
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i&terferenoe.    They  orosBed  the  Adriatic  and  settled  on  a  desert 

khmd  off  the  Achaian  coast.  Here,  lost  to  view,  they  for  two  years 

asLJoyed  the  only  period  of  peace  in  their  a^tated  lives ;  bat  at 

length  news  of  their  place  of  retreat  reached  home,  and  forthwith 

IsMars  were  despatched  to  the  nobles  and  bishops  of  the  mainland 

aooanng  them  of  being  Oathari,  while  Boniface  was  informed  that 

they  did  not  regard  him  as  pope,  but  held  themselves  to  be  the 

only  true  Chmoh.    In  1299  he  commifisioned  Peter,  Patriarch  of 

Oonstitttinople,  to  try  them,  when  they  were  condemned  without 

a  lieuing,  and  he  ordered  Oharles  II.  of  Naples,  who  was  overlord 

qC  the  Morea,  to  have  them  expelled,  an  order  which  Charles  trans- 

nitted  to  Isabelle  de  Yiliehardouin,  Princess  of  Achaia.    Mean- 

while  the  local  authorities  had  recognized  the  falsity  of  the  acca- 

tttkms,  for  the  refugees  oelebrated  mass  daily  and  prayed  for 

Boniface  as  pope,  and  were  willing  to  eat  meat,  but  this  did  not 

saUeve  them  from  sarveillanoe  and  annoyance,  one  of  their  princi- 

psl  peneoators  being  a  certain  Geronimo,  who  came  to  them  with 

same  books  of  Olivias,  and  whom  they  were  forced  to  eject  for  im- 

■wtality^  after  whidi  he  turned  accuser  and  wa«  rewarded  with 

the  apifloopate.* 

The  pressure  beoame  too  strong,  and  the  littlecommunity  grad> 
nilly  broke  up.  An  intention  to  accompany  Fra  Giovanni  da 
Monte  on  a  mission  to  Tartary  had  to  be  abandoned  on  account  of 
the  excommunication  consequent  upon  the  sentence  uttered  by 
the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople.  Liberato  sent  two  brethren  to 
vppetl  to  Bonifaoe,  and  then  two  more,  but  they  were  all  seized 
sad  prevented  from  reaching  him.  Then  Liberato  himself  de- 
pBited  secretly  and  reached  Perugia,  but  the  sudden  <leath  of 
Boni&oe  (October  ll^lSOS)  frustrated  his  object.  The  rest  re- 
tnmed  at  various  times,  Angelo  being  the  last  to  reach  Italy,  in 
1805.  He  found  his  brethren  in  evil  plight.  Thoy  had  been  cited 
by  the  Dominican  inquisitor,  Tommaso  di  Aversa,  and  had  obedient- 
ly presented  themselves.  At  first  the  result  was  favorable.  After 
an  examination  lasting  several  days,  Tommaso  pronounced  them 


*  Angel.  Clarin.  Gpist  (Arctiiv  ftlr  Litt.-  u.  Klrchengcschichte,  1885,  pp.  523-3, 
5J7-S) —Hist  Tribulat.  (Ibid.  1886,  pp.  314-18).— Franz  Ehrle  (Ibid.  1886,  p.  335. 

tnutt  Shrle  idaotiflea  the  refuge  of  the  SpirituAla  with  the  island  of  Trixonia 
ID  the  Oalf  of  Corinth  (Ibid.  1886,  pp.  813-14). 
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orthodox,  and  dismissed  them,  saying  publicly,  "  Fr^  Liberate, 
swear  by  Him  who  created  me  that  never  the  flesh  of  a  poor 
could  be  sold  for  such  a  price  as  1  could  get  for  youra.     Yoi 
brethren  would  drink  your  blo<xl  if  they  could."     lie  even 
ducted  them  in  safety  back  to  their  hermitages,  and  when  the 
of  the  Conventuals  was  found  to  be  unappeasable  he  gave  thei 
the  advice  that  they  should  lesive  the  kingdom  of  Naples  timt  nigl 
and  travel  by  hidden  ways  to  the  pope  ;  if  they  could  bring  letl 
from  the  latter,  or  from  a  cardinal,  he  would  defend  tlaem  as  loi 
as  he  held  the  oifice.    The  atlvice  was  taken ;  Liberate  left  Naph 
that  night,  but  fell  sick  on  the  road  and  died  after  a  lingering  il 
ness  of  two  years.     Meanwhile,  Jis  we  shall  see  hei-eafter,  the 
ploits  of  Dolcino  in  Lombardy  M'ere  exciting  geneml  terror,  whu 
rendered  all  in*egular  frnteimitiea  the  object  of  suspicion  and  di 
The  Conventuals  took  advantage  of  this  and  incited  Fra  Tomi 
to  summon  Iwfore  him  all  who  wore  unauthorized  religious  habil 
The  Spirituals  were  cited  again,  to  the  number  of  forty-two, 
this  time  they  did  not  escape  so  easily.     They  wei*e  condenmed 
heretics,  and  when  Andi'ea  da  Segna,  under  whose  protection  thi 
had  lived,  inteq>osed  in  their  favor,  Tommaso  carried  them  to  Ti 
vento.  where  they  were  tortured  for  five  days.     This  excited 
compassion  of  the  bishop  and  nobles  of  the  town,  so  they  wi 
transferreil  to  Ca«tro  Ifainardo,  a  solitary  spot,  where  for  Q\ 
months  they  were  afflicted  with  the  sharpest  torments.     Two 
the  younger  brethren  yiekle<l  and  accused  themselves  and 
oomradcs,  but  revokwl  when  released.    Some  of  them  died, 
finally  the  survivoi-s  were  orderetl  to  be  scourgeil  naked  tl 
the  streets  of  Kaples  and  were  banished  the  kingdom,  alt) 
no  specific  heresy  was  alleged  against  them  in  the  sent 
Through  all  tliis  the  resolution  of  the  little  band  never  fait 
Convinced  that  they  alone  were  on  the  path  of  salvation,  the 
woidd  not  be  forced  back  into  the  Order.     On  the  death  of  Lil 
ato,  Angelo  was  chosen  as  their  leader,  and  amid  ]>ersecution 
obloquy  they  formed  a  congregation  in  the  Mark  of  Ancoi 
known  as  the  Clareni,  from  the  surname  of  their  chief,  and  um 
the  protection  of  the  cardinal,  Napoleone  Orsini.* 


'  Angel.  CUrin.  Epiit.  (op.  cit.  1886,  620-81).— Hist  Tribulat.  (Ih.  1( 
0).— Wadding,  ann.  1303,  No.  8;  1307,  No.  Z-i, 
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This  group  had  not  been  by  any  means  alone  in  opposing  the 
laxity  of  the  Conventaals,  although  it  was  the  only  one  which  suc- 
ceeded in  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  its  opponents.  The  Spirituals 
were  numerous  in  the  Order,  but  the  poUcy  of  Boniface  VIII.  led 
him  to  support  the  efforts  of  the  Conventuals  to  keep  them  in  sub* 
jection.  Jaoopone  da  Todi,  the  author  of  the  Stabat  Mater,  was 
pertispa  the  most  prominent  of  these,  and  his  savage  verses  directed 
against  the  pope  did  not  tend  to  harmonize  the  troubles.  After 
the  capture  of  Palestrina,  in  1298,  Boniface  threw  him  into  a  foul 
dungeon,  where  he  solaced  his  captivity  with  canticles  full  of  the 
mystio  ardor  of  divine  love.  It  is  related  that  Boniface  once,  pass- 
ing the  grating  of  his  cell,  jeeringly  called  to  him, ''  Jacopo,  when 
will  you  get  out  f  and  was  promptly  answered, "  When  you  come 
in."  In  a  sense  the  prophecy  proved  true,  for  one  of  the  first  acts 
of  Benedict  XI.,  in  December,  1303,  was  to  release  Jacopone  from 
both  prison  and  excommunication.* 

Frd  Corrado  da  Offida  was  another  prominent  member  of  the 
Spiritual  group.  He  had  been  a  friend  of  John  of  Parma ;  for  fifty- 
five  years  he  wore  but  a  single  gown,  patched  and  lepatched  as 
necessity  required,  and  this  with  his  rope  girdle  constituted  his 
sole  worldly  possessions.  In  the  mystic  exaltation  which  charac- 
terized the  sect  he  had  frequent  visions  and  ecstasies,  in  which  he 
vas  lifted  from  the  ground  after  the  fashion  of  the  saints.  When 
Liberate  and  his  companions  were  in  their  Acbaian  refuge  he 
designed  joining  them  with  Jacopo  de'  Monti  and  others,  but  the 
execution  of  the  project  was  in  some  way  prevented-f 

*  Cantil,  Ereticl  d'  Italia,  L  139.— Comba,  La  Riforma  in  Italia,  L  314. 

A  spedmen  of  Jacopone*8  attacks  on  Boniface  will  show  the  temper  of  the 


"Ponesti  la  tua  lingna  O  pesslma  avarisa 

Contra  reUgione  Sete  indnplicata, 

A  dir  blasfemia  Bever  tanta  pecunk 

Benza  nion  cagione.  E  non  esser  saziata  I** 

(Comba,  op.  cit.  312.) 

There  is  doabtless  foundation  for  the  story  related  by  Savonarola  in  a  sermon, 
that  Jacopone  was  once  brought  into  the  consistory  of  cardinals  and  requested  to 
preach,  when  he  solemnly  repeated  thrice,  *'  I  wonder  that  in  consequence  of 
your  uns  the  earth  does  not  open  and  swallow  you.^—Yinari,  Frd  Savonarola, 
n.  Bd.  T.  n.  p.  8. 

t  Hist  IVibnlat.  (loc.  cit  pp.  31 1-IS). 
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yuch  men,  filial  with  the  profoundeat  convicticn  of  their  holy 
calling,  woro  ma  to  he  contnjllctl  hy  either  kindnes*  or  soverityi 
It  was  in  vain  that  the  generul,  Giovanni  di  Murro,  at  the  ohupt^tj 
of  ];}()t^  hold  in  (teiioa,  isHucd  a  prccrpt  doplorin^  the  aband«mniunl 
by  the  Order,  of  holy  poverty*  as  shown  by  tfje  posseesion  of  htndtf  I 
and  fanni  and  viniiyimls,  nnd  tho  assumption  hy  friai*8  of  dutiiai 
which  iovolved  them  in  worldly  cares  and  strife  and  litigution*! 
Ho  ordcHN^i  tho  sale  of  all  property,  and  forbade  the  tncniberH  oi 
the  Oitler  from  appoanng  in  iiny  court.     Yob  while  he  wiw  thi 
rigid  fid  to  the  ownership  of  ])ro})Qrty,  he  was  lax  a«  to  its  use,  and| 
condemneil  m  pernicious  the  doctrin*^  that  the  vow  of  poverty  in- 
volvod  restriction  in  its  enjoyment.    lie  waa,  moreover,  resolved  on 
oxtin«raishing  the  schism  in  tho  Order,  and  his  influence  with  Boni- 
Caoo  wafl  one  of  tho  im])elling  caiinafi  of  the  continued  persecution] 
of  tho  Spirituals.    They  stubbornly  rejected  all  attempts  at  rocon- 
ciliation,  and  phiced  a  true  estimate  on  theac  elTurts  of  refonQ4j 
Before  the  year  was  out  Giovanni  was  created  Cardinal  Bi»hop  ol 
Porto, and  wna  allowed  to  goveni  the  Order  thi*t>ugh  a  vicar;  tha] 
reforms  were  ])artiaily  enforced  in  s<:)me  provinceH  for  a  short  tiuio  j| 
then  thev  fell  into  desuetude,  and  matters  went  on  as  before.* 


In  Franco,  where  the  influence  of  Joachim  and  the  Kverlasting 
Gospel  was  much  more  lasting  an<l  ])ronounced  tlian  in  Italy,  the  , 
cotoer  of  the  Bpirituals  revolves  around  one  of  the  most  remark*^ 
ftUe  personogoe  of  the  period — Pierre  Jean  Ohvi.  Bom  in  1247,  i 
he  was  plac«l  in  the  Fmnciscan  Order  at  the  age  of  twelve,  and 
was  traine<l  in  the  University  of  Paris,  where  ho  obtained  th 
baccalaureate.  His  grave  denipanor.  .seasonwl  with  a  lively  wit,  his 
irrtrprouchable  morals,  his  fervid  eloquence,  and  the  extent  of  liis 
learning  ^von  for  him  universal  respect,  while  his  piety,  gentleness, 
humilit3%  and  zeal  for  holy  |>overty  gained  for  him  a  reputation 
for  sanctity  which  ussigneil  to  hira  the  gift  of  prophecy.  That 
such  a  nmn  should  attach  himself  to  the  Bpirituals  M'as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  equally  so  was  the  enmity  which  he  excited  by  un- 
sparing reproof  of  tho  laxity  of  olworvnnce  into  which  the  Order 
hud  di^clined.    In  his  voluminous  writings  he  taught  that  absolute 


•  Wadding,  anu.  1303,  No.  1-8, 7 ;  ono.  ISIO.  No.  9. -Franz  Khrle  (ArdjJT  fJkr 
Littu.  K.  t8»0,p.  885). 
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poverty  is  tho  source  of  all  the  virtueB  and  of  a  sainUy  life;  that 
the  llule  prohibited  all  proprietoi'ship,  whether  individual  or  in  com- 
mon, and  tlmt  the  vow  bound  the  membera  to  the  most  sparing  use 
of  all  neco88ttric«,  the  nicaneet  garments,  the  ahsence  of  shoes,  etc,, 
while  thi*  pope  had  no  power  to  dispen.se  or  ubB(»lve,  an<l  much  less 
to  order  anything  contrary  to  the  Rule.  The  convent  of  Bwxiers, 
to  which  he  belonged,  became  the  centre  of  the  tS}>iritual  sect,  ai\d 
the  doTotion  which  he  excited  was  sliured  by  tho  )H>pulatii»n  at 
hirgtf  as  well  as  by  his  brethren.  Tho  temper  of  the  man  was 
shown  when  he  underwent  his  (init  rebuke.  In  137S  some  wrilingu 
of  his  in  ]>rai8u  of  the  Virgin  wen?  (x>ndidered  to  trench  Ux>  close- 
ly on  Mariolatr}'.  Tbo  Ortler  luid  not  yet  committed  itself  to 
thi«,  and  complaint  was  ma<lo  to  the  general,  Geronimo  d'Ascoh, 
afterwnrdB  Nicholas  IV.,  who  read  the  tracts  and  condemned  him 
to  bam  them  with  his  own  lianda.  Olivi  at  once  olieye*!  without 
any  sign  of  perturbation,  and  when  his  wondering  brethren  asked 
bow  be  could  endure  such  mortiticiition  so  tmn<,|uilly,  lie  rephed 
that  he  hod  performed  the  sacrilice  with  a  thoroughly  placid  mind  \ 
be  had  not  felt  more  pleasure  in  writing  the  tracts  than  in  burn- 
ing them  at  the  command  of  his  superior,  and  tho  loss  was  noti»-> 
iag,  for  if  nececw.'U'V  ho  could  e;iflily  write  them  ngfiiu  in  better 
ihape.  A  man  so  self-cenli'ed  and  imperturbable  could  not  fail  to 
BBpraas  his  oonnctiona  on  tho&e  who  surrounded  him.* 

What  his  convictions  really  were  ia  a  problem  not  easily  solved 
at  the  present  day.  Tho  lierce  antagouismB  which  ho  excited  by 
his  fiery  onslaughts  on  individuals  as  well  as  on  the  geneiul  laxity 
'  ' '  ' "'  't  at  liU'ge,  caused  his  later  years  to  be  jxissed  in  a  series 
,_  -„  _-v.-utiona  for  hei-esy.  At  the  general  chapter  of  fc>tra68' 
burg,  in  1282,  his  writings  won3  ordered  to  be  examined.  In  1283 
BooogniKia  di  S.  GiovaJini,  the  general,  came  to  France,  collected 
and  placed  them  all  in  the  hands  of  seven  of  the  leiuling  members  of 
Iho  Or<lcr,  who  found  in  them  propositions  which  they  variously 


•Wadding,  rod   1378,  No.  87-8.— FranT:  Ehrlc,  Archiv  f.  L.  u.  K.  1887,  pi». 

■I 

onlmo  d*A?coli  attnined  the  pnpncy  he  was  urged  to  proMCuto  Olivi, 

It  refVj«e<l»  txprcasing  the  highest  considornlioD  for  his  UlentA  and  piety,  And 

laHttg  th«t  Ilia  rebuke  had  been  meroty  intended  m  a  warning  (liifit.  Trih. 
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oharaoterized  as  false,  heretical,  presnmptuous,  and  dangerous,  and 
ordered  the  traots  containing  them  to  be  surrendered  by  all  pos- 
sessing them.  Olivi  subscribed  to  the  judgment  in  1284,  although 
he  complained  that  he  had  not  been  permitted  to  appear  in  person 
before  his  judges  and  e:cplain  the  censured  passages,  to  which 
distorted  meanings  had  been  applied.  With  some  difficulty  he 
procured  copies  of  his  inculpated  writings  and  proceeded  to  justi- 
fy himself.  Still  the  circle  of  his  disciples  continued  to  increaae ; 
incapable  of  the  self-restraint  of  their  master,  and  secretly  imbued 
with  Joachitic  doctrines,  they  were  not  content  with  the  quiet 
propagation  of  their  principles,  but  excited  tumults  and  seditions. 
Olivi  was  held  responsible.  The  chapter  held  at  Milan  in  1286 
elected  as  general  minister  Arlotto  di  Prato,  one  of  the  seven  who 
had  condemned  him,  and  issued  a  decree  ordering  a  strict  perqui- 
sition and  seizure  of  his  writings.  The  new  general,  moreover, 
summoned  him  to  Paris  for  another  inquisition  into  his  faith, 
of  which  the  promoters  were  two  of  the  members  of  the  previous 
commission,  Eichard  Middleton  and  Giovanni  di  Murro,  the  futuro 
general.  The  matter  was  prolong^  until  1286,  when  Ariotto 
died,  and  nothing  was  done.  Matteo  d'Acquasparta  vouched  for 
his  orthodoxy  in  appointing  him  teacher  in  the  general  school  of 
the  Order  at  Florence.  Raymond  Gaufridi,  who  succeeded  Matteo 
d'Acquasparta  in  1290,  was  a  friend  and  admirer  of  Olivi,  but  could 
not  prevent  fresh  proceedings,  though  he  appointed  him  teacher 
at  Montpellier.  Excitement  in  Languedoc  had  reached  a  point 
which  led  Nicholas  IV.,  in  1290,  to  order  Raymond  to  suppress 
the  disturbers  of  the  peace.  He  commissioned  Bertrand  de  Cigo* 
tier,  Inquisitor  of  the  Comtat  Venaissin,  to  investigate  and  report, 
in  order  that  the  matter  might  be  brought  before  the  next  gen- 
eral chapter,  to  be  held  in  Paris.  In  1292,  accordingly,  Olivi  ap- 
peared before  the  chapter,  professed  his  acceptance  of  the  bull 
£kiit  qui  sefninat,  asserted  that  he  had  never  intentionally  taught 
or  written  otherwise,  and  revoked  and  abjured  anything  that  he 
might  inadvertently  have  said  in  contradiction  of  it.  He  was  dis- 
missed in  peace,  but  twenty-nine  of  his  zealous  and  headstrong 
followers,  whom  Bertrand  de  Cigotier  had  found  guilty,  were  duly 
punished.  His  few  remaining  years  seem  to  have  passed  in  com- 
parative peace.  Two  letters  written  in  1295,  one  to  Corrado  da 
Offida  and  the  other  to  the  sons  of  Charles  II.  of  Naples,  then 
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h^d  as  hostages  in  Catalonia,  who  had  asked  hirn  to  visit  them, 
show  that  he  was  held  in  high  esteem,  that  he  de&ired  to  curh  the 
fanatic  zeal  of  the  more  a<lvance<:l  Spirituals,  and  that  he  could  not 
restrain  himself  from  apocalyptic  a|>eculution.  On  liis  deathl>ed, 
in  1298,  he  uttered  a  confession  of  faith  in  which  he  professed  ahso- 
tnte  submission  to  the  Roman  Church  and  to  Boniface  as  its  head. 
He  also  submitted  all  his  works  to  the  Holy  See,  and  made  a 
declaration  of  principles  as  to  the  imitters  in  dispute  within  the 
Order,  which  contained  nothing  that  Bonaventura  wouhl  not  have 
signed,  or  Nicholas  III.  would  have  impugned  as  contrary  to  the 
boll  JSpijV,  although  it  shuq»ly  rebuked  the  money-getting  prao- 
tioeB  and  relaxation  of  the  Order.* 

He  was  honorably  buried  at  Narbonne,  and  then  the  contro- 
fersy  over  his  memory  became  more  lively  than  ever,  rendering  it 
tlmoet  impossible  to  determine  his  responsibility  for  the  opinions 
vriiich  were  ascribed  to  him  by  both  friends  and  foes.  That  his 
bones  became  the  object  of  assiduous  cult,  in  spite  of  repejited 
prohibitions,  that  innumerable  miracles  wei*e  worked  at  his  tomb, 
that  crowds  of  pilgrims  flocked  to  it,  that  his  feast-day  became  one 
of  the  great  solemnities  of  the  year,  and  tliat  he  was  reganled  as 
one  of  the  most  efficient  siiints  in  the  c^ilendar,  only  shows  the 
popular  estimate  of  his  virtues  and  the  zeal  of  those  who  I'egarded 
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•  Wadding.  &nn.  1292,  No.  3;  Ann.  128a,  No.  I ;  ann.  I2R5,  Na  5  ;  unn.  1290. 
So.  11;  *nn.  1293,No.  13;  ann.  1297,  No.  33-4.— Citron.  Olassbcrger ann.  1283.— 
Otst  TribuUt,  (loc.  cit  pp.  3W-5).— Franz  Khrip,  Archiv,  1 880,  pp.  888, 880 ;  1887, 
f^  417-27, 429,433,  438,  584.— lUvni.  de  Frondiir.ho  (Archiv,  1887,  p.  15). 

Olivi*»  death  is  commonly  ftsaigned  to  1207,  hut  the  Trttntitus  Sanrti  Patria^ 
b  was  one  of  the  books  mn.Ht  in  vogue  among  his  disciples,  states  that  it 
rrcd  on  Friday,  March  14,  1297  (Bernard.  Guidon.  Practica  P.  v.);  Friday 
ItU  on  March  14  in  1298,  and  the  common  hahit  of  commencing  the  year  with 
b»tcr  explains  the  snbstitution  of  1297  for  1298. 

His  boucs  are  generally  said  to  have  been  dug  np  and  Inimed  n  Tew  months 
after  mtenxient,  by  onier  of  the  gCDeral.  Giovanni  di  Murro  (Tocco,  op.  cit.  p. 
MS).  Wadding,  indeed,  asserts  that  they  were  twice  exhumed  (ann.  1297,  No. 
!•>.  EyiDrrich  mentions  a  tradition  that  they  were  carried  to  A%-ignou  and  thrown 
by  nJgbl  into  the  Rhone  (Eymcrici  Direct.  Inquis.  p.  313).  The  cult  of  which 
Ibay  were  the  object  shows  that  this  could  not  have  been  the  case,  and  Bernard 
fhi^  tbe  best  possible  authority,  in  commenting  on  the  Traruitut  states  that 
^^■j  weft  abstracted  in  1818  and  hidden  no  one  knows  wlicrc — doubtless  by  dis- 
'iplri  to  prevent  the  impending  profanation  of  exhumation. 
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thenuelves  am  hit  disciplet.  Certain  it  is  that  the  Coonoil  of  Yie&nei 
in  1813,  treated  hii  memory  with  great  gentleneu.  While  it  ooil* 
demned  with  meroiless  severity  the  mystic  extravagances  of  tha 
Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit,  it  found  only  four  errors  to  notd  in 
the  voluminouB  writings  of  Olivi-— errors  of  merely  speculative  in* 
terest,  suoh  bm  are  frequent  among  the  schoolmen  of  the  period— 
and  these  it  pointed  out  without  attributing  them  to  him  or  even 
mentioning  his  name.  These  his  immediate  followers  denied  bla 
heading,  although  eventually  one  of  themi  curiously  enough,  b^ 
came  a  sort  of  shibboleth  among  the  Olivists.  It  was  that  Ohrisi 
was  still  alive  on  the  cross  when  pierced  by  the  lance,  and  wai 
based  on  the  assertion  that  the  relation  in  Matthew  originally  difp 
fered  in  this  respect  from  that  in  John,  and  had  been  alterod  to 
secure  harmony.  All  other  questions  relating  to  the  teachings  of 
Olivi  the  council  referred  to  the  FranoiscanB  for  settlement,  show- 
ing that  they  were  deemed  of  minor  importance,  after  they  had 
been  exhaustively  debated  before  it  by  Bonagraxia  da  Bergamo  in 
attack  and  Ubertino  da  Casale  in  defence.  Thus  the  council  oon- 
denrned  neither  his  person  nor  his  writings ;  that  the  result  woi 
held  as  vindicating  his  orthodoxy  was  seen  w^hen,  in  1818,  his  feast* 
day  was  celebrated  with  unexampled  enthusiasm  at  Narbonne,  and 
was  attended  by  a  concourse  equal  to  that  which  assembled  at  the 
anniversary  of  the  Fortiuncula.  Moreover,  after  the  heat  of  the 
controversy  had  passed  away,  the  subsequent  condemnation  of  his 
writings  by  John  XXII.  was  removed  by  Sixtus  IV.,  towards  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Olivi's  teachings  may  therefore  fairly 
be  concluded  to  have  contained  no  very  revolutionary  doctrinesi 
In  fact,  shortly  after  his  death  all  the  Franciscans  of  Provence 
were  required  to  sign  an  abjuration  of  his  errors,  among  which 
was  enumerated  the  one  respecting  the  wound  of  Christ,  but  noth- 
ing was  said  respecting  the  graver  aberrations  subsequently  at- 
tributed to  him.*    

'Wadding.  Rnn.  1801,  No.  18;  1297,  No.  30;  1813,  No.  4. --Lib.  Bententt 
laq.  Tolofl.  pp.  806,  SlO.—Con.  Doat.  XXVII.  fol.  7  iqq.— Lib.  i.  Cl«ment.  i.  l.-~ 
Tocco,  op.  cit.  pp.  509-10.— MSS.  Bib.  Nat  Na  4270,  fol.  loa— FradS  Shrts 
(abl  sup.  1888,  p.  644 ;  1886,  pp.  889-96, 40iMJ ;  1887,  pp.  449, 49l).^Ba7mond  d% 
Fronclftclio  (ArchW,  1887,  p.  17). 

The  traditional  wrath  of  ttia  Conventa&la  wai  still  itrong  etioagh  Id  th«  yatt 
1500  to  lead  the  general  obapt«r  held  at  T«mi  to  forbid,  under  pftio  of  impriftol^ 
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On  lh«  other  hand  he  was  unquestionably  the  hcreaiarch  of  the 
Spirituals,  both  of  France  and  Tt«ly,  regawW  bv  them  oa  the  di- 
rect successor  of  Joachim  and  Fnincis.  The  IliHiona  Tribuhtionv^m 
find*  in  the  peendo-Joachitic  prophecies  n  clear  noconnt  of  all  the 
fvrnt«  in  his  cnreer.     Enthusiastic  Spintuals,  who  held  therevolu- 
■boAry  doctrines  of  the  Everlasting  Gospel,  t<^stified  lK»fore  the 
Tnqnieition  that  the  third  a^e  of  the  Church  had  its  beginning  in 
Olivi,  who  thus  supplanted  St.  Francin  himself.     He  was  inspired 
of  heaven ;  his  doctrine  had  been  revealed  to  him  in  Paris,  some 
Slid,  while  he  wsls  washing  his  hands  ;  others  that  the  illumination 
came  to  him  from  Christ  while  in  church,  at  the  third  hour  of 
Ibe  day.    Thus  his  utteninces  were  of  equal  authority  with  those 
of  8t.  Paul,  and  were  to  l>e  obeyed  by  the  Church  without  the 
etiAnge  of  a  letter.     It  is  no  wonder  that  he  was  held  occonnt- 
fcble  for  the  extravagancw  of  those  who  regarded  him  with  such 
TCneration  and  recognized  hiin  as  their  leader  and  teacher.* 

When  Olivi  die(i.  Ids  fonner  prosecutor,  Giovanni  di  Murro, 
wig  ^f«neral  of  the  Onler,  and,  strong  as  were  his  own  ascetic 
oonrictlons,  he  lost  no  time  in  completing  the  work  which  he  had 
previously  failed  to  accomplish.  Olivi's  memory  was  condemned 
M  that  of  a  heretic,  and  an  order  was  issued  Uyv  the  surrender 
of  idl  his  writings,  which  was  enforced  with  unsparing  rigor,  and 
ci'ntinaed  by  his  successor,  Gonsalvo  de  Banx)a.  Pons  Botugati, 
s  friar  eminent  for  piety  and  eloquence,  refuse/l  to  surrender  for 
kimJog  Honic  of  the  pmhibitiMl  tracts,  and  was  chaineil  ckwcl}'  to 
the  wall  in  a  damp  and  fetid  dungeon,  where  bread  and  water 
w«m  sparingly  flting  to  him,  and  where  he  soon  rotted  to  death 
filth,  so  that  when  his  body  was  hastily  thnist  into  an  uncon- 
grave  it  was  found  that  already  the  flesh  was  burrowed 
igh  by  worms.  A  numU'r  of  other  recalcitrants  were  also 
Iprisoned  with  almost  equiil  harahness,  and  in  t!io  next  gcncraj 
ir  the  reading  of  all  of  Olivi's  works  was  formally  prohibited. 
much  incendiary  matter  was  in  circulation,  attributed  direct- 
or indirectly  to  him,  is  shown  by  a  catalogue  of  Olivist  tracts, 
iting  of  such  dangcrons  questions  as  the  power  of  the  pope  to 


•cat,  WIT  member  of  llie  Ortler  from  posscsring  any  nf  Olivi's  writings. — Pranz 
Mfl  {nU  0a|f.  1887.  pp.  457-8). 
*  :n-t.  Tri»wl«t.  doc.  dk,  p,    «8«  0).— Coll.  Doat.  XXVIT.  fol.  7  »qq.— Lib. 
jtL  laq.  Toloft.  pp.  306,  308.— Bernard.  Guidon.  Practica  P.  T. 
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dispense  from  vows,  Mb  right  to  claim  implicit  obedience  in  mat- 
ters concerning  faith  and  morals,  and  other  similar  mntteringB  of 
rebellion.* 

The  work  of  Olivi  which  called  forth  the  greatest  discussion, 
and  as  to  which  the  evidences  are  peculiarly  irreconcilable,  was 
his  Postil  on  the  Apocal3rp8e.  It  was  from  this  that  the  chief 
arguments  were  drawn  for  his  condemnation.  In  an  inquisitorial 
sentence  of  1318  we  learn  that  his  writings  were  then  again  under 
examination  by  order  of  John  XXII. ;  that  they  were  held  to  be 
the  source  of  all  the  errors  which  the  sectaries  were  then  expiating 
at  the  stake,  and  that  principal  among  them  was  his  work  on  the 
Apocalypse,  so  that,  until  the  papal  decision,  no  one  was  to  hold 
him  as  a  saint  or  a  Catholic.  When  the  condemnatory  report  of 
eight  masters  of  theology  came,  in  1319,  the  Spirituals  held  that 
the  outrage  thus  committed  on  the  faith  deprived  of  all  virtue  the 
sacrament  of  the  altar.  No  formal  judgment  was  rendered,  how- 
ever, until  February  8, 1326,  when  John  XXII.  finally  condemned 
the  Postil  on  the  Apocalypse  after  a  careful  scrutiny  in  the  Con- 
sistory, and  the  general  chapter  of  the  Order  forbade  any  one  to 
read  or  possess  it.  One  of  the  reports  of  the  experts  upon  it  has 
reached  us.  It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  they  deliberately 
manufactured  the  extracts  on  which  their  conclusions  are  based, 
and  these  extracts  are  quite  sufficient  to  show  that  the  work  was 
an  echo  of  the  most  dangerous  doctrines  of  the  Everlasting  Gos- 
pel. The  fifth  age  is  drawing  to  an  end,  and,  under  the  figure  of 
the  mystical  Antichrist,  there  are  prophecies  about  the  pseudo-pope, 
pseudo-Christs,  and  pseudo-prophets  in  terms  which  clearly  allude 
to  the  existing  hierarchy.  The  pseudo-pope  wiU  be  known  by  his 
heresies  concerning  the  perfection  of  evangelical  poverty  (as  we 
shall  see  was  the  case  with  John  XXII.),  and  the  pseudo-Joachim's 
prophecies  concerning  Frederic  II.  are  quoted  to  show  how  prd- 
ates  and  clergy  who  defend  the  Rule  will  be  ejected.  The  carnal 
church  is  the  Great  Whore  of  Babylon ;  it  makes  drunken  and 


•  Hist  Tribulat  (!oc.  cit  pp.  800-1).— Tocco,  pp.  489-91,  608-4. 

Wadding  (ann.  1297,  No.  3S-5)  identifies  Pons  Botugati  with  St.  Pons  Car- 
boneili,  the  illustrious  teacher  of  3t.  Louis  of  Toulouse.  Franz  Ebrle  (ArchiT 
f&r  L.  u.  K.  1886,  p.  300)  says  he  can  find  no  evidence  of  this,  and  the  author 
of  the  But  Tribulat.^  in  his  detailed  account  of  the  affair,  would  hardly  luive 
omitted  a  fact  so  serviceable  to  his  cause. 
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ooirapts  the  nations  with  its  carnalities,  and  oppresses  the  fevr 
remaining  righteous,  as  under  Paganism  it  did  with  its  idolatries. 
In  forty  generations  from  the  harvest  of  the  apostles  there  will 
be  a  new  harvest  of  the  Jews  and  of  the  whole  world,  to  be  gar- 
nered by  the  Evangelical  Order,  to  which  all  power  and  authority 
will  be  transferred.  There  are  to  be  a  sixth  and  a  seventh  age, 
after  which  comes  the  Day  of  Judgment.  The  date  of  this  latter 
oumot  be  computed,  but  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  the 
■ixth  age  is  to  open.  The  carnal  church,  or  Babylon,  will  expire, 
and  the  triumph  of  the  spiritual  church  will  commence.* 

It  has  been  customary  for  historians  to  assume  that  this  resur- 
lection  of  the  Everlasting  Gospel  was  Olivi's  work,  though  it  is 
evident  from  the  closing  years  of  his  career  that  he  could  not  have 
bean  goilty  of  uttering  such  inflammatory  doctrines,  and  this  is 
ocMifirmed  by  the  silence  of  the  Council  of  Vienne  concerning 
them,  although  it  condemned  his  other  trifling  errors  after  a  thor- 
ough debate  on  the  subject  by  his  enemies  and  friends.  In  fact, 
Booagrazia,  in  the  name  of  the  Conventuals,  bitterly  attacked  his 
memory  and  adduced  a  long  list  of  his  errors,  including  cursorily 
oertain  iahe  and  fantastic  prophecies  in  the  Fostil  on  the  Apoca- 
lypse and  his  stigmatizing  the  Church  as  the  Great  Whore.  Had 
inch  passages  as  the  above  existed  they  would  have  been  set  forth 
at  length  and  defence  would  have  been  impossible.  Ubertino  in 
reply,  however,  boldly  characterized  the  assertion  as  most  menda- 
doos  and  impious ;  Olivi,  he  declared,  had  always  spoken  most 
reverently  of  the  Churoh  and  Holy  See ;  the  Fostil  itself  closed 
with  a  gabmission  to  the  Eoman  Ghureh  as  the  universal  mistress, 
and  in  the  body  of  the  work  the  Holy  See  was  repeatedly  alluded 
to  as  the  seat  of  Gk>d  and  of  Christ ;  the  Church  Militant  and  the 
Chnroh  Triumphant  are  spoken  of  as  the  seats  of  God  which  will 
last  to  the  end,  while  the  reprobate  are  Babylon  and  the  Great 
Whore.  It  is  impossible  that  Ubertino  can  have  quoted  these  pas- 
nges  falsely,  for  Bonagrazia  would  have  readily  overwhelmed  him 
with  oonfusion,  and  the  Council  of  Vienne  would  have  rendered  a 
for  different  judgment.    We  know  from  undoubted  sources  that 

•  Bftlax.  et  Manm  II.  240-50.— Bern.  Guidon.  Pract.  P.  v.— Doat,  XXVII, 
U.7  ■qq.—Bem.  Gnidon.  Vit.  Johann.  PP.  XXIL  (Huratori  B.  R.  I.  lU.  n 
491).— Waddiog.  anxk.  1325,  No.  4.— Alvar  Pelag.  de  Planctu  Eccles.  Lib.  u.  art 
i».-BaIns.  et  Mansi  U.  206-70. 
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the  ravolntionary  doctrines  oommonly  attributed  to  Olivi 
entertained  by  those  who  considered  themselves  and  were  ooniid^ 
ered  to  be  his  disciples,  and  we  can  only  assume  that  in  their  m» 
gnided  zeal  they  interpolated  his  Postil,  and  gave  to  their  owa 
mystio  dreams  the  authority  of  his  great  name.* 

After  the  death  of  Olivi  the  Franciscan  officials  seem  to  haw 
felt  themselves  unable  to  suppress  the  sect  which  was  spreading 
and  organizing  throughout  Languedoo,  For  some  reason  not  ap* 
parent,  unless  it  may  have  been  jealousy  of  the  Dominioans,  the 
aid  of  the  Inquisition  was  not  ciUled  in,  and  the  inquisitors  witb» 
held  their  hands  from  offenders  of  the  rival  Order.  The  regular 
church  authorities,  however,  were  appealed  to,  and  in  1399  Gilles^ 
Archbishop  of  Narbonne,  held  at  Briers  a  provincial  synod,  ill 
which  were  condemned  the  Beguines  of  both  sexes  who  under  the 
lead  of  learned  men  of  an  honorable  Order  (the  Francisoana)  en* 
gaged  in  religious  exercises  not  prescribed  by  the  Church,  woze 
vestments  distinguishing  them  from  other  folk,  performed  novd 
penances  and  abstinences,  administered  vows  of  chastity,  often 
not  observed,  held  nocturnal  conventicles,  frequented  heretics,  and 
proclaimed  that  the  end  of  the  world  was  at  hand,  and  that  already 
the  reign  of  Antichrist  had  begun.  From  them  many  scandah 
had  already  arisen,  and  there  was  danger  of  more  and  greater 
troubles.  The  bishops  were  therefore  ordered,  in  their  sevend 
dioceses,  to  investigate  these  sectaries  closely  and  to  suppress  them. 
We  see  from  this  that  there  was  rapidly  growing  up  a  new  heresy 
based  upon  the  Everlasting  Gospel,  with  the  stricter  Franciscans 
as  a  nucleus,  but  extending  among  the  people.  For  this  popolaf 
propaganda  the  Tertiary  Order  afforded  peculiar  facilities,  and 
we  shall  find  hereafter  that  the  Beguines,  as  they  were  generally 
called,  were  to  a  great  extent  Tertiaries,  when  not  full  members 
<^  the  Order.   There  was  nothing,  however,  to  tempt  the  cupidity 


*  Franz  Ehrle  (Arcfaiv  f.  L.  u.  K.  1886,  pp.  868-70,  407-0).— Vf^addittg.  aaa, 
1207,  No.  86-47.*-BaIiiz.  ct  Mansi  11.  276. 

Tocco  (Archivio  Storico  Italiano,  T.  XVII.  No.  2.--Gf.  Fraoz  Ehrle,  Archiv 
fUr  L.  u.  K.  1887,  p.  493)  has  recently  found  in  the  Laurentian  Library  a  MS.  of 
Olivias  Postil  on  the  Apocalypse.  It  contains  all  the  passages  cited  iu  the  con- 
demnation, showing  that  the  commission  which  sat  in  judgment  did  not  inveal 
them,  but  as  it  is  of  the  fifteenth  century  it  docs  not  invalidate  the  saggestiott 
that  his  followers  interpolated  his  work  after  his  death. 
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of  the  episcopal  officials  to  the  prosecution  of  those  whose  prinoi* 
pal  belief  consisted  in  the  renunciation  of  all  worldly  goods,  and 
it  is  not  likely  that  they  showed  themselves  more  diligent  in  their 
duties  than  we  have  seen  them  when  greater  interests  were  at 
stake.  The  action  of  the  council  may  therefore  be  safely  assumed 
IS  wasted,  except  as  justifying  persecution  within  the  Order.  The 
lay  Begnines  doubtless  enjoyed  practical  immunity,  while  the 
Spiritual  Friars  continued  to  endure  the  miseries  at  the  hands  of 
their  superiors  for  which  monastic  life  afforded  such  abundant 
opportunities.  Thus,  at  YiUefranche,  when  Baymond  Auricle 
tnd  Jean  Prime  refused  to  admit  that  their  vows  permitted  a 
liberal  use  of  the  things  of  the  world,  they  were  imprisoned  in 
ahains  and  starved  till  Baymond  died,  deprived  of  the  sacraments 
IS  a  heretic,  and  Jean  barely  escaped  with  his  life.^ 

Thus  passed  away  the  unfortunate  thirteenth  century — that 
$gp  ci  lofty  aspirations  unfulfilled,  of  brilliant  dreams  unsubstan- 
tial aa  visions,  of  hopes  ever  looking  to  fruition  and  ever  disap- 
pointed. The  human  intellect  had  awakened,  but  as  yet  the  hu- 
man oonaoience  slumbered,  save  in  a  few  rare  souls  who  mostly 
paid  in  disgrace  or  death  the  penalty  of  their  precocious  sensitive- 
ness. That  wonderful  century  passed  away  and  left  as  its  legacy 
to  its  successor  vast  progress,  indeed,  in  intellectual  activity,  but 
on  the  spiritual  side  of  the  inheritance  a  dreary  void.  All  efforts 
to  devate  the  ideals  of  man  had  miserably  failed.  Society  was 
harder  and  coarser,  more  carnal  and  more  worldly  than  ever,  and 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  Inquisition  had  done  its  full 
share  to  bring  this  about  by  punishing  aspirations,  and  by  teach- 
ing that  the  only  safety  lay  in  mechanical  conformity,  regardless 
of  abuses  and  unmindful  of  corruption.  The  results  of  that  hun- 
dred years  of  effort  and  suffering  are  well  symbolized  in  the  two 
popes  with  whom  it  b^;an  and  ended — Innocent  III.  and  that 
]Hnohbeck  Innocent,  Boniface  YIIL,  who,  in  the  poptilar  phrase 
of  the  time,  came  in  like  a  fox,  ruled  like  a  lion,  and  died  like 
a  dog.  In  intellect  .and  learning  Boniface  was  superior  to  his 
modely  in  imperious  pride  his  equal,  in  earnestness,  in  self-devo- 


*  Oondl  Bitonena.  ann.  1299  o.  4  (Martene  Theaanr.  TV.  236).— UbertinS 
IMtmtIo  (AichiT  £  LStt-  a.  E.  1887,  pp.  183^). 
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tion,  in  loftiness  of  aim,  in  all  that  dignifies  ambition,  iromeasi 
biy  bis  inferior.     It  is  no  wonder  that  the  a|>oca-lyptic  8f>eci 
tions  of  Joachim  shouKl  acquire  fresh  holtl  on  the  minds  of  tl 
who  could  not  reconcile  the  spiritual  desert  in  which  they  liv^ 
with  their  conception  of  the  merciful  providence  of  God.    To 
men  it  seemed  impossible  tliat  he  could  permit  a  eontinuanco 
the  cruel  wick(Hlness  which  jwrvaded  the  Church,  and  through 
infected  society  at  large.     This  was  plainly  beyond  the  |)ow^er 
a  few  earnest  zealots  to  cure,  or  even  to  mitigate,  so  the  divii 
interposition  was  rec|alsite  to  create  a  new  earth,  inhabito<1 
by  the  few  virtuous  Elect,  under  a  reign  of  ascetic  poverty 
all-embracing  love. 

One  of  the  most  energetic  and  impetuous  missionaries  of  th( 
beliefs  was  Arnaldo  de  Vilanova,  in  some  respects,  perhajis,  tl 
most  remarkable  man  of  his  time,  -whom  we  have  only  of 
learned  to  know  thoroughly,  from  the  researches  of  Sefior  Pelaj 
As  a  physician  he  sto*xl  unrivalle<l.     Kings  and  po])es  dispul 
his  services,  and  his  voluminous  writings  on  raetlicine  and  hygi( 
were  reprinted  in  collective  editions  six  times  during  the  sixi 
century,  besides  numerous  issues  of  sj^ecial  treatises.     As  a  ch 
ist  he  is  more  doubtfully  saul  to  have  left  his  mark  in  sovi 
useful  discxjveries.     As  an  alcliemist  he  had  the  repute  of 
ducing  ingots  of  gold  in  the  court  of  Robert  of  Naples,  a 
patron  of  the  science,  and  his  treatises  on  the  subject  were 
eluded  in  collections  of  such  works  printetl  us  lately  as  the  eij 
eenth  centnry.    A  student  of  lx>th  Arabic  and  Hebrew,  he 
lated  from  Costa  ben  Luca  treatises  on  incantations,  ligaturea^ 
other  magic  devices.     lie  wrote  on  astronomy  and  on 
mancy,  for  he  was  an  expert  ex]K)under  of  dreams,  and 
surveying  and  wine-making.     He  draughted  laws  for  Fi 
Trinacria  which  that  enlightened  monarch  promulgated 
force<l,  and  his  advice  to  P^rederic  and  liis  brother  Jayme 
Aragon  on  their  duties  as  monarchs  stamps  him  as  aconscieni 
statesman.    When  Javme  applied  to  him  for  the  explanation 
mysterious  dream  he  not  only  satisfied  the  king  with  his 
tion,  but  proceedetl  to  warn  him  that  his  chief  duty  lay  in  aJ 
istering  justice,  first  to  the  j)oor,  and  then  to  the  rich.    1?' 
asked  how  often  he  gave  audience  to  the  jx>or,  Jayme  answ 
once  a  week,  and  also  when  ho  rode  out  for  pleasure.    An 
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sternly  reproved  him ;  he  was  earning  damnation ;  the  rich  had 
Bccess  to  hirn  every  djiy,  morning,  noon,  and  night,  the  \kk>t  but 

Idotn ;  he  made  of  God  the  hog  of  St.  Anthonj',  which  received 
only  the  refuse  rejected  by  all.  If  he  wishetl  to  earn  salvation  he 
mnft  devote  himself  to  the  welfare  of  the  poor,  without  which,  in 
«pitG  of  the  teachings  of  the  Church,  neither  psidms,  nor  masses, 
nor  fasting,  nor  even  alms  would  suffice.    To  Jayrae  he  was  not 

only  physician  but  counsellor,  vonerablo  and  much  belovetl,  and 

le  was  repeatedly  employed  cm  iliploiuatic  missions  by  the  kings 
both  Ai*a^<»n  and  Sicily,* 
Multifarious  ;us  were  these  occupations,  they  consumed  but  a 

portion  of  his  restless  activity.     In  dedicating  to  Robert  of  Naples 

Im  treatise  on  surveying,  he  describes  himself — 

"  Yeu,  Arnaut  de  Vilanova  .  .  . 
Doctor  en  leys  et  en  dccrete, 
£t  en  uensa  de  strolomia, 
Et  en  Tart  do  medicina, 
Kt  en  hi  santa  tculogia" — 

^d,  although  a  layman,  raarrie<I,  and  a  father,  liis  favorite  field  of 

was  theology,  which  he  had  stucbed  with  the  Dommicans  of 

itpellier.     In  1292  he  CA)ramenced  with  a  work  on  the  Tetror 

tton,  or  mefFable  name  of  Jehovali,  in  which  he  sought  to 

by  natural  reasons  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity.   Embarked 

:h  speculations  he  s<x>n  became  a  confirmed  Joachite.    To  a 

of  his  lofty  spiritual  tendencies  and  tender  compassion  for  his 

>WB,  the  wickedness  and  cruelty  of  mankind  were  appalling,  and 

pially  the  crimes  of  the  clergy,  among  whom  he  reckoned  the 

icants  as  the  worst.     Their  vices  be  lashed  unsimringly,  and 

lly  fell  in  with  the  speculations  of  the  pseudo-Joachitio 

anticipating  the  speedy  advent  of  Antichrist  and  the  Day 

rndgment.     In  numberless  works  comjwsed  in  both  I^tin  and 

vernacular  he  commented  uf)on  and  iK)pularized  the  Joachitio 

even  going  so  far  as  to  declare  that  the  revelation  of  Cynl 

more  precious  than  all  Scripture.     Such  a  man  naturally 

ipathized  with  the  j>ersecuted  Spirituals.    He  boldly  undertook 

if  defence  in  sundry  tracts,  and  wlien,  in  1309,  Frederic  of  Tri- 


Mayo,  Heterodoicos  Espafioles,  L  450-61, 475, 590-1, 726-7,  772.— M.  Flac 
.Cat.  Te«L  VeriUtia,  pp.  1732  sqq.  (Ed.  1603). 
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rmcria  applied  to  him  to  expounr!  his  dream,he  seized  the  opportunit; 
to  invoke  the  monarch's  e<3ninu3crRtion  for  their  sutTeringP,  by  03 
pltiining  to  hira  how,  when  they  aonght  to  apjwal  to  the  Holy 
their  brethren  perseciite<l  and  slew  them,  and  how  evangelical 
erty  was  treated  u«  the  gravest  of  crimes.  lie  U8e<l  his  iafluesi 
similarly  at  the  court  of  Naples,  thus  providing  for  them,  &s 
shall  see,  a  pla<*e  of  refuge  in  their  necessity.* 

With  his  impulsive  temi>erament  it  was  impossible  for  him  t^ 
hold  aloof  from  the  bitter  strife  then  raging.    Before  the  thii 
teenth  century  was  out  he  addressed  letters  to  the  Dominicans  an^ 
Franciscans  of  Paris  and  Montpellier,  to  the  Kings  of  France  am 
Aragon,  and  even  to  the  Sacred  College,  announcing  the  approach- 
ing end  of  the  world;  the  wicked  Catholics, and  especially  th< 
clergy,  wei*e  the  members  of  the  coming  Antichrist.     This  aroui 
an  active  controversy,  in  which  neither  party  spared  the  othen 
After  a  war  of  tracts  the  Catalan  Dominicans  formally  acci 
him  liefore  the  liisliop  of  Girona,  and  he  responded  that  they  had] 
no  standing  in  court,  as  tliey  were  heretics  and  mudmen,  dogs  and] 
jugglei-B,  and  he  cited  them  to  appear  l>ofore  the  i>ope  by  the  fol- 
lowing Lent.     It  could  only  have  been  the  royal  favor  which  pr©- 
sorvetl  him  from  the  fate  at  the  stake  of  many  a  loss  audacioui, 
controversialist ;  and  when,  in  130o,  King  ilayme  sent  him  on  arai( 
aion  to  Phihppo  le  Bel,  he  boldly  laid  his  work  on  the  advent  oi 
Antichris>t  before  the  University  of  Paris.    The  theologians  looki 
askance  on  it,  and,  in  spite  of  his  ambassadorial  immunity,  on  thi 
eve  of  his  return  he  was  arreeted  without  warning  by  the  epi 
pal  Official.     The  Archbishop  of  Narbonne  interposed  in  vain,  am 
he  was  bailed  out  on  security  of  three  thousand  livres,  furnished  by 
the  Viscount  of  Narbonne  and  other  friends.     Brought  before  the 
masters  of  theology,  he  was  forced  by  threats  of  imprisonment 
recant  U]>on  the  spot,  without  lieing  allowed  to  defend  himself, 
and  one  can  well  believe  his  statement  that  one  of  his  most  eagotfj 
judg^  was  a  Franciscan,  whose  zeal  was  doubtless  inflamed  by  th4 
portentous  nppeamnoe  of  another  Olivi  from  the  prolific  Bouth.f 

A  formal  ap|)oal  to  Boniface  was  followed  by  u  [>ersonal  viail 


•  Pelftyo,  I.  454. 458,  404-6.  46a-fl,  730-1, 779.— Fr^oz  Ehrle,  Archiv  mr  Lil 
ond  KirHi«nfje8cHichU',  1S86, 827-a. 
t  Pclayo,  I.  4e0,464-«,  739-45, 
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I  the  papal  court,  liocoiveil  at  first  with  j^^ers,  his  obstinaoy  pro- 
okdd  repression.  As  a  relapeeil,  he  might  luive  been  burned,  but 
e  was  only  ira  prisoned  an<l  fore^id  to  a  second  recantation,  iu 
nte  of  which  Philippe  le  Kel,  at  tlie  atiKeiubly  of  the  Louvro  in 
3t>S|  in  his  charges  uf  heresy  against  Boniface  asserted  that  the 
ope  had  approveil  a  book  of  Amaldo's  which  had  already  been 
nmed  hy  himself  an*l  by  the  University  of  Paris.  Boniface,  in 
hcU  in  releasing  him^  ini{>ose<l  on  him  silence  on  theologic  matters, 
bough  appreciating  his  me<lical  skill  and  appointing  him  papal 

Kician.  For  a  while  he  kept  his  |)ence,  but  a  call  from  heaven 
d  him  to  renewed  activity,  and  he  solemnly  wai'ned  Boniface 
t  the  divine  venge^auce  if  he  remained  insensible  to  the  duty 
4  averting  the  ivrath  to  come  by  a  thoiijugh  rcfonnation  of  the 
/liurch.  The  catastixiphe  of  Anagni  soon  followed,  and  Araaldo, 
rhu  had  left  the  pupal  court,  naturally  regardt^  it  as  a  confirmar 
ioa  of  his  prophecy,  and  looked  uy>on  himself  as  an  envoy  of  God. 
ith  a  tierce  denunciation  of  clerical  corruptions  he  repeated  the 
ing  to  Benedict  XI.,  who  responded  by  im(>osing  a  penance 
and  seizing  all  his  ai>ooaly]>tic  tracts.  In  alK>ut  a  month 
ct,  t04J,  was  dead,  and  Arnaldo  announced  that  a  thin!  me»- 
would  be  sent  to  his  successor,  **  though  when  and  by  whom 
D4>t  been  revealed  to  me,  but  I  know  that  if  he  heeds  it  divine 
lower  will  adorn  him  with  its  sublimest  gifts ;  if  he  rejects  it,  God 
rill  viait  him  with  a  judgment  so  terrible  that  it  will  be  a  wonder 
0  all  the  earth/'  * 

For  some  years  wq  know  nothing  of  his  movements,  although 

l|fartUe  pen  was  busily  employed  with  httle  intennission,  and  the 

P^tch  vainly  eiuloiivored  to  suppress  his  writings.    In  1305  Fray 

oillermo,  Inquisitor  of  Valencia,  excommunicated  and  ejected 

EOm  oborch  Gainbaldo  de  Pilis,  a  servant  of  King  Jayme,  for 

ng  and  circulating  them.     The  king  applied  to  Guillenao 

hm  reasons,  and,  on  being  refused,  angrily  wrote  to  Eymerioh, 

Dominican  general    He  declared  that  Arnaldo's  writings  wore 

Pclajo,  I  470-4,  729,  734.— D'ArgcntrC*  T.  ii.  417.— Du  Puy,  Histoire  du 
id,  Pr.  108. 

of  the  ctiargM  against  Bernard  Dt^Hcteux,  in  1810,  was  that  of  sending  to 
oeftJiin  magic  writings  to  encompii^  the  death  of  Benedict.    A  witness 
to  ^fwear  that  this  was  tlie  eauae  of  UentHlict's  death.— MSS.  Bib.  Nut, 
Udo.  Ko.  4270,  fnl.  12, 50. 51,  fit 
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eagerly  read  by  himself,  his  queen  and  his  children,  by  archbisho] 
and  bishops,  by  the  clergy  and  the  hiity.     He  demanded  tliat  th< 
sentence  be  revoked  as  uncanonical,  else  he  would  punish  Fraj 
Guillormo  severely  and  visit  with  his  displeasure  all  the  Domini^ 
cans  of  his  dominions.     It  was  probably  this  royal  favor  whici 
saved  Arnaldo  when  he  came  near  l)eing  burned  at  Santa  Christins 
and  escaped  with  no  worse  infliction  than  being  stigmatized  as 
necromancer  and  enchanter,  a  heretic  and  a  jxipc  of  the  heretical 
When  the  |>ersecution  of  the  S|)i  rituals  of  Provence  was  at  il 
height,  Arnaldo  procured  from  Charles  the  Lame  of  Naples,  wh4 
was  also  Count  of  Provence,  a  letter  to  the  general,  Gerald,  whicI 
for  a  time  put  a  stop  to  it.     In  13i)9  we  find  him  at  Avignon,  oi 
a  mission  from  Jayme   TT.,  well  received  by  Clement   V.,  wh< 
prized  highly  his  skill  as  a  physician.     He  used  effectively  this 
sition  by  secretly  persuading  the  pope  to  send  for  the  leaders  ol 
the  Spirituals,  in  order  to  learn  from  them  orally  and  in  writing  ol 
what  they  complained  and  what  reformation  they  desired  in 
Onler.    With  regard  U»  his  own  affairs  he  was  not  so  fortunate,] 
At  a  ])ublic  hearing  bc'fore  the  pope  and  cardinals,  in  Oct<>berj 
1309,  he  predicted  the  end  of  the  world  within  the  century,  an< 
the  advent  of  Antichrist  within  its  first  forty  years ;  he  dwelt 
much  length  on  the  depravity  of  clergy  and  laity,  and  complain* 
bitterly  of  the  persecution  of  those  who  desired  to  hve  in  evaa-j 
gelical  poverty.     AU  this  was  to  be  expected  of  him,  but  he  add< 
the  incredible  indiscretion  of  reading  a  detailed  act'ount  of  th< 
dreams  of  Jayrae  II.  and  Freilenc  of  Trinacria,  their  doubts  an< 
his  explanations  and  exhortations — matters,  all  of  them,  as  sacredlj 
confidential  Jis  the  confession  of  a  penitent.     Cardinal  Napoleon© 
Orsini,  the  protector  of  the  Spirituals,  wrote  to  Jayme  congratu- 
lating him  on  his  piety  as  revealed  by  that  wise  and  illuminate 
man,  inflamed  with  the  love  of  God,  Master  Arnaldo,  bat  this  efj 
fort  to  conjure  the  tempest  was  unavailing.     The  Canlinal  oi 
Porto  and  Ramon  Ortiz,  Dominican  Provincial  of  Aragon,  protuptlj 
reported  to  Jayme  that  he  and  his  brother  had  been  repi'esented 
wavering  in  the  faith  and  as  behevers  in  dreams,  and  advised  him' 
no  longer  to  employ  as  his  envoy  such  a  heretic  as  Arnaldo* 
Jayrae's  pride  was  deeply  wounded.     It  was  in  vain  that  Clemenl 
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■SBored  him  that  he  had  paid  no  attention  to  Arnaldo^s  discourse ; 
the  king  wrote  to  the  pope  and  cardinals  and  to  his  brother  deny- 
ing the  8tory  of  his  dream  and  treating  Arnaklo  as  an  impostor. 
Frederic  was  less  susceptible :  he  \vroto  to  Juyme  that  the  story 
«Nild  do  them  no  harm,  and  that  the  real  infamy  would  lie  in 
abandoning'  Amaldo  in  his  hour  of  peril.  Amaldo  took  refuge 
with  hira,  and  not  long  afterwanls  was  sent  by  him  again  to  Avi- 
gnon on  a  mission,  but  perished  during  the  voyage.  The  exact  date 
of  hLs  death  is  unknown,  but  it  was  prior  to  February,  1311.  For 
selfish  reasons  Clement  mourned  his  loss,  and  issued  a  bull  an- 
nouncing that  Amaldo  had  been  his  physician  and  had  promised 
ium  a  most  useful  book  which  he  had  written;  he  ha^l  died  with- 
out doing  so,  and  now  Clement  summoned  any  one  possessing  the 
precious  volume  to  deliver  it  to  him.* 

The  interposition  of  Amaldo  offered  to  the  Spirituals  an  un- 
expected prospect  of  delivemnce.  From  Languedoc  to  Venice  and 
Florence  they  were  enduring  the  bitterest  pei-secution  from  their 
«aperiors;  they  were  cast  into  dungeons  where  tliey  starved  to 
death,  and  were  ex]»o.sed  to  the  infinite  trials  for  which  monastic 
hfeafiforded  suohiibundantopix^rtunities,  when  Arnaldo  jiersuaded 
Clement  to  make  an  energetic  effort  to  heal  the  schism  in  the  Or- 
der and  to  silence  the  accusations  which  the  Conventuals  brought 
against  their  brethren.  An  occasion  was  found  in  an  appeal  from 
the  citizens  of  Karbonne  setting  forth  that  the  books  of  Olivi  had 
been  unjustly  condemned,  that  the  liule  of  the  Order  was  disre- 
"^'  d,  and  those  who  olwerved  it  were  persecuted,  and  further 
i.g  that  a  8]>ecial  cult  of  OUvi's  remains  might  be  permitted. 
A  commission  of  important  personages  was  fonned  to  investigate 
the  faith  of  Angelo  da  Clarino  and  his  disciples,  who  still  dwelt  in 
the  neighl>orhood  of  Rome,  and  who  were  pronounced  good  Catho- 
lics. Such  leading  SpirituaU  as  Raymond  Gaufridi,  the  former 
fencrol,  Ubertino  da  Casale,  the  intellectual  leader  of  the  sect, 
RayTnond  de  Giniac,  former  Provincial  of  Aragon,  Gui  de  Mire- 
poix,  Bartolommeo  Sicardi,  and  others  were  summoned  to  Avignon, 


•  HlsL  Tribalftlionuro  (Archiv  fUr  Litt-  u.  K.  1880. 1.  I20).-PeUyo,  I  481- 
8.  773,  776.—  Wftdding.  ann.  1312,  No.  7.— Cf.  Trithem.  Chron.  Uireaug.  aao. 
laiO;  P.  I^ngU  ChruD.  CiUc«ii&  ano.  1320. 
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where  they  wore  ordered  to  draw  up  in  writing  the  pointa  which 
they  deemed  recjuiaite  for  the  reformation  of  the  Order.     To  en 
able  them  to  pcrfonn  this  duty  in  safety  they  were  taken  under. 
papal  protection  by  u  l)idl  which  sIk^ws  in  its  minute  specifications 
how  real  were  the  perils  incurred  by  those  who  sought  to  rt^store 
the  Order  to  its  primitive  purity.    Apparently  stimulated  by  these 
warnings,  the  general,  Gonsalvo,  at  the  Chapter  of  Padua  in  1310^ 
caused  the  adoption  of  many  regulations  to  tliminish  the  loxur, 
and  remove  tlie  abuses  which  pervaded  the  Oixler,  but  the  evil  w\ 
too  deep-seated.     He  was  rcsolvetl,  moreover,  on  reducing  the  Spi 
ituuls  to  obedience,  and  the  liatred  between  the  two  parties  gre 
bitterer  than  ever.* 

The  articles  of  complaint,  thirty-five  in  number,  which  the 
Spirituals  laid  before  Clement  V.  in  obedience  to  his  commands 
formed  a  terrible  indictment  of  the  laxity  and  corruption  which 
had  crept  into  the  Onler.  It  was  answered  but  feebly  by  the  Con 
ventuals,  partly  by  denying  its  allegations,  ])artly  by  dialectical 
subtleties  to  prove  that  the  Rule  did  not  mean  what  it  said,  and 
partly  by  iiccusing  the  Spiriltuils  of  heresy,  Clement  appointed  a 
commission  of  cardinals  and  theologians  to  hear  both  sides.  For 
two  years  the  contest  raged  with  the  utmost  fury.  During  its  con- 
tinuance Raymond  Gaufridi,  (Tui  de  Mirepoix,  and  Bartolommeo 
Sioardi  died — poisoned  by  their  adversaries,  according  to  one  ac- 
count, worn  out  with  ill-treatment  and  insult  acconling  to  another. 
Clement  hiwl  tomjxjrarily  released  the  delegates  of  the  8|)iri(uals 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  their  enemies,  who  hiul  the  audacity,  i 
March  1, 1811,  to  enter  a  formal  protest  against  his  action,  alleg^ 
ing  that  they  were  excommunicateil  henries  under  trial,  who" 
could  not  be  LJius  protected.  In  this  prolonged  discussion  the 
opposing  leaders  were  Ubertino  da  Cusale  and  Bonagnusia  (Bon- 


( 
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Raym.  dc  Fronciaclio  (Fb.  1887.  p.  18).— Ejmcrich  p.  810.— Angeli  CUrini  LitC^ 
Excus.  (Archiv,  1885,  pp.  581-2).— Wadding,  wd.  1310,  No,  0.— Regert.  Clem- 
ent  PP.  V.  T.  V.  pp.  37U  aqq.   Roma^  1887). 

At  the  same  time  that  the  general,  Oonsalvo,  was  seeking  to  repress  the  nc-' 
quisitivencM  of  the  friars  they  were  procuring  from  the  Emperor  Henry  VII.  a 
decree  annulling  a  local  stfltute  of  Nuremberg  which  forbade  any  citizen  from 
giving  them  more  than  a  single  gold  piece  at  a  time,  or  a  measure  of  corn. — j 
Chron.  Ghisslierger  ann.  lyiO. 
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oorieae)  da  Beigamo.  The  former,  while  absorbed  in  devotion  on 
Mont'  Alvemo,  the  scene  of  St.  Francises  transfigoration,  had  been 
anointed  by  Ohrist  and  raised  to  a  lofty  degree  of  spiritnal  insight. 
His  reputation  is  illustrated  by  the  story  that  while  laboring  with 
moch  sacoess  in  Tosoany  he  had  been  snnunoned  to  Borne  by 
Benediot  XI.  to  answer  some  aconsations  brought  against  him. 
Soon  afterwards  the  people  of  Perugia  sent  a  solemn  embassy  to 
the  pope  with  two  requests — one  that  Ubertino  be  restored  to 
them,  the  other  that  the  pope  and  cardinals  would  reside  in  their 
dty — ^whereat  Benedict  smiled  and  said, "  I  see  you  love  us  but  a 
little^  since  you  prefer  Prd  Ubertino  to  us."  He  was  a  Joachite, 
moreoTer,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  characterize  the  abdication  of 
Oelflrtin  as  a  horrible  innovation,  and  the  accession  of  Boniface  as 
a  usorpation.  Bonagrazia  was  perhaps  superior  to  his  opponent 
in  iftfMniing  and  not  his  inferior  in  steadfast  devotion  to  what  he 
deemed  the  truth,  though  Ubertino  characterized  him  as  a  lay 
novice,  skilled  in  the  cunning  tricks  of  the  law.  We  shall  see 
hereafter  his  readiness  to  endure  persecution  in  defence  of  his  own 
ideal  of  poverty ;  and  the  antagonism  of  two  such  men  upon  the 
points  at  issue  between  them  is  the  most  striking  illnstration  of 
the  impracticable  nature  of  the  questions  which  raised  so  heated  a 
strife  and  cost  so  much  blood.* 

The  Spirituals  failed  in  their  efforts  to  obtain  a  decree  of  sepa- 
ration whidi  should  enable  them,  in  peace,  to  live  according  to  their 
interpretation  of  the  Rule,  but  in  other  respects  the  decision  of 
the  commission  was  wholly  in  their  favor,  in  spite  of  the  persist- 
ent effort  of  the  Conventuals  to  divert  attention  from  the  real 
qntttions  at  issue  to  the  assumed  errors  of  Olivi.    Clement  ac- 
cepted the  decision,  and  in  full  consistory,  in  presence  of  both 
parties,  ordered  them  to  live  in  mutual  love  and  charity,  to  bury 
the  past  in  oblivion,  and  not  to  insult  each  other  for  past  differ- 
ences.   Ubertino  replied,  "  Holy  Father,  they  call  us  heretics  and 
defenders  of  heresy;  there  are  whole  books  full  of  this  in  your  ar- 
chives and  those  of  the  Order.  They  must  either  allege  these  things 


•  Arehiv  far  L.  u.  K.  1887,  pp.  98  sqq.— Hist.  Tribulat.  (Ibid.  1886,  pp.  180, 
18M).— Bhrte  aWd.  18«6.  pp.  366, 880).— Wadding,  ann.  1310,  No.  1-6.— Chron. 
GMwrg«r  ann.  1810.— Ubertioi  de  Casali  Tract,  de  septcDi  Statibus  £ccleBis 
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and  lot  us  defend  ourselves,  or  they  must  recall  them.    Otherwise 
there  can  be  no  peace  between  us."    To  this  Clement  rejoine<i, 
"  We  declare  iis  pope,  that  from  what  has  been  stated  on  both 
sides  before  us^  no  one  ouglit  to  call  you  heretics  and  defenders 
of  heresy.    What  exists  to  that  effect  in  our  archives  or  elsewhere 
we  wholly  era^e  and  pronounce  to  be  of  no  vahdity  against  you." 
The  result  was  seen  in  the  Council  of  Vienne  (1311-12),  wliich 
adopted  the  canon  known  as  Krwi  de  Paradiso,  designed  to  settle 
forever  the  controversy  which  had  lasted  so  long.     Angoh:>  da 
Clarino  declares  that  this  was  based  wholly  upon  the  propositions 
of  Ubertino ;  that  it  was  the  crowning  victory  of  the  Spirituals, 
and  his  heart  overflows  with  joy  when  he  communicates  tlio  good 
news  to  his  brethren.     It  determined,  he  siiys,  eighty  qnestions 
concerning  the  inteq^retation  of  the  Rule ;  hereafter  those  who 
serve  the  Lord  in  hermitages  and  are  obedient  to  their  bishops 
are  secure<l  against  molestation  by  any  person.     The  inquisitors, 
he  further  stated,  were  placed  under  control  of  the  bishops,  which 
he  evidently  regardeil  as  a  matter  of  special  imj)ortance,for  in 
Provence  and  Tuscany  the  In(|uisition  was  Franciscan,  and  thus 
in  the  hands  of  the  Conventuals.    We  have  seen  tliat  Clement 
delayed  issuing  the  decrees  of  the  council.     lie  was  on  the  ix>int 
of  doing  so,  after  careful  revision,  when  his  death,  in  131-A,  fol- 
lowed by  a  long  interregnum,  cjiused  a  further  postponement 
John  XXII.  was  elected  in  August,  1316,  but  he,  too,  desireil  tira 
for  further  revision,  and  it  was  not  until  November,  1317,  that  the 
canons  were  finally  issued.    That  they  underwent  change  in  thia 
process  is  more  than  probable,  and  the  canon  Erwl  de  Parad' 
was  on  a  subject  peculiarly  provocative  of  alteration.     As  it  has 
reached  us  it  certainly  does  not  justify  Angelo's  pa*an  of  tri 
umph.      It  is  true  that  it  insists  on  a  more  rigid  compliance 
with  the  Rule.    It  forbids  the  placing  of  coffers  in  churches  fo 
the  collection  of  money;  it  pronounces  the  friars  incapable  o 
enjoying  inheritances;  it  depi'ecatos  the  building  of  magnificcn 
churches,  and  convents  which  are  rather  palaces ;  it  prohibits  th 
acquisition  of  extensive  gardens  and  great  vineyards,  and  even 
the  storing  up  of  granaries  of  corn  and  cellars  of  wine  where  the 
brethren  can  live  from  day  to  tlay  by  beggary ;  it  declares  thai 
whatever  is  given  to  the  Order  belongs  to  the  Church  of  Rome, 
and  that  the  friars  have  only  the  use  of  it,  for  they  can  hold  noth 
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ing,  either  individually  or  in  common.  In  short,  it  fully  justified 
the  complaints  of  the  Spirituals  and  interpreted  the  Bule  in  ao- 
oordance  with  their  views,  but  it  did  not,  as  Angelo  claimed,  al- 
low them  to  live  by  themselves  in  peace,  and  it  subjected  them  to 
their  superiors.  This  was  to  remand  them  into  slavery,  as  the 
great  majority  of  the  Order  were  Conventuals,  jealous  of  the  as- 
ramption  of  superior  sanctity  by  the  Spirituals,  and  irritated  by 
their  defeat  and  by  the  threatened  enforcement  of  the  Rule  in  ^ 
its  rigidity.  This  spirit  was  still  further  inflamed  by  the  action 
of  the  general,  Gonsalvo,  who  zealously  set  to  work  to  carry  out 
the  reforms  prescribed  by  the  canon  J^dvi.  He  traversed  the 
TarioQB  provinces,  pulling  down  costly  buildings  and  compelling 
the  return  of  gifts  and  legacies  to  donors  and  heirs.  This  excited 
great  indignation  among  the  laxer  brethren,  and  his  speedy  death, 
in.  1813,  was  attributed  to  foul  play.  The  election  of  his  succea- 
Bor,  Alesaandro  da  Alessandria,  one  of  the  most  earnest  of  the 
Oonventuals,  showed  that  the  Order  at  large  was  not  disposed  to 
submit  quietly  to  pope  and  council.* 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  strife  between  the  parties 
beoame  bitterer  than  ever.    Clement's  leaning  in  favor  of  asceti- 
cism is  shown  by  his  canonization,  in  1313,  of  Celestin  Y.,  but  when 
the  Spirituals  applied  to  him  for  protection  against  their  brethren 
he  contented  himself  with  ordering  them  to  return  to  their  con- 
vents and  commanding  them  to  be  kindly  treated.    These  com- 
mands were  disregarded.    Mutual  hatreds  were  too  strong  for 
power  not  to  be  abused.    Clement  did  his  best  to  force  the  Con- 
ventuals to  submission;  as  early  as  July,  1311,  he  had  ordered 
Bonagrazia  to  betake  himself  to  the  convent  of  Yalcabrere  in 
Comminges,  and  not  to  leave  it  without  special  papal  license.    At 
the  same  time  he  summoned  before  him  Guiraud  Yallette,  the 
Provincial  of  Provence,  and  fifteen  of  the  principal  officials  of  the 
Order  throughout  the  south  of  France,  who  were  regarded  as  the 
leaders  in  the  oppression  of  the  Spirituals.    In  public  consistory 


*  TJbertini  Reflponsio  (Archi7  f Or  L.  n.  E.  1887,  p.  87).— Baluz.  et  Monai  IL 
m-Franz  Ebrle  (Archiv  far  L.  u.  K.  1885,  pp.  541-2,  545 ;  1886,  p.  362).— 
HI*.  TriboUt  (IWd.  1886,  pp.  138-41).— 0. 1,  Clement  ▼.  U.— Wadding,  ann. 
ini,Ko.9;  ann.  1818,  No.  1.— Ghron.  Glassberger  ann.  1812.— Alvar.  Pelag.  de 
Pbaet  Sodes.  Lib.  n.  art  67. 
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ho  repeated  his  commands^  scolded  them  for  disobedience  and  re- 
btillion,  dismissed  fi-om  otBce  tiiusc  who  ha*!  positious,  and  docbired' 
ineligible  tJiose  who  were  not  oliicialfi.    ThoBo  whom  be  ejected  b 
replaced  with  suitable  persons  wliom  he  strictly  conimanded 
preserve  the  peace  and  Bhow  favor  to  the  sorely  afflicted  minority 
In  spite  of  thi^  the  scandals  and  complaints  continued,  until  the 
general,  Ale^andix),  granted  to  the  Spirituals  the  three  conventa^ 
of   Narbonne,  neziei-s,  and   Carcassonne,  and  ordered  that  th 
superior  placed  over  them  shoidd  be  acceptable.    The  cha 
was  not  effected  without  the  ejnployraent  of  force,  in  which  th«, 
Spirituals  bad  the  advantage  of  popular  sympathy,  and  the  con- 
vents thus  favored  became  housee  of  refuge  for  the  discontented 
brethren  elsewhere.    Then  for  a  while  there  seems  to  have  been 
quiet,  but  with  Clement's  death,  in  1314,  the  turmoil  conunencod 
ftfreoh.    Bonagruzia,  under  pretext  of  sickness,  hastened  to  leave 
hja  plaoe  of  conlinemont,  and  joined  eagerly  in  the  renewed  dis- 
turbance; the  dismissed  otReiais  again  made  their  influence  felt 
the  Spirituals  comi)l:iined  that  they  were  abused  and  defamed  iu 
private  and  in  public,  peltetl  with  mud  and  stones,  deprived  o 
food  and  even  of  the  sacraments,  despoiled  of  their  habits,  and 
soaiterod  to  distant  places  or  imprisoned.^ 

It  is  possible  that  Clement  might  have  found  some  means  of 
dissolving  the  bonds  between  these  irreconcilable  parties,  but  for 
the  insubordination  of  the  Italian  Spirituals.  These  grew  impar 
tient  during  the  long  conferences  which  preceded  the  CouncilJ 
of  Vienne.  Subjected  to  daily  aillictions  and  despairing  of  re&tfl 
within  the  Oi*dor,  they  eagerly  listened  to  the  advice  of  a  wise  and 
holy  man.  Canon  Martin  of  Siena,  who  assui'ed  them  that,  how*j 
ever  few  their  numbers,  tliey  had  a  right  to  secede  and  elect  theii 
own  general  Under  the  lead  of  Giacopo  di  San  Geraignano  theyj 
did  80^  and  effected  an  indopeudout  organization.  This  was  rank' 
rebellion  and  greatly  prejudiced  the  case  of  the  Spirituals  at  Avig- 
non. Clement  would  not  listen  to  anything  that  savored  of  con- 
cessions to  those  who  thus  threw  off  their  pledged  obedience.  IIi 
promptly  sent  commissions  for  their  trial,  and  they  were  duly  ex- 


i 
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•  Jordan.  Chron.  c.  326  Pftttie.  iii.  (Miiratori  Antiq.  XI.  767).— Hiat  TribiUj 
(Ajciiiv.  I88l>,  HO-J)  -Franz  Elirle  (Ibitl.  1888,  pp.  138-6-1;  1687,  pp.  83,  40).- 
Rtjm.  dc  FroDciaclui  [lb.  1S87,  p.  27). 
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unicat^d  nfi  sohismaticfl  and  rebels,  founders  of  a  supereti- 
ons  sect,  and  disseminators  of  false  and  pestiferous  doctrines. 
Persecution  against  them  raged  more  furiously  than  ever.  In 
nme  places,  supportetl  by  the  laity,  they  ejected  the  Conventuals 
rom  their  houses  and  defendeti  themselves  by  force  of  anns,  dis- 
egarding  the  censures  of  the  Church  which  were  lavished  on  them. 
>ther8  macJe  the  l>e8t  of  their  way  to  Sicily,  and  others  again, 
shortly  before  demeans  dejith,  sent  letters  to  him  professing  sub- 
Enission  and  ol>edience,  but  the  friends  of  the  Spirituals  feared  to 
ompromise  themselves  by  even  presenting  them.  After  the  ao- 
iHBon  of  John  XXTI.  they  miule  another  attempt  to  reach  the 
Wlf^  but  Viy  that  time  the  Conventuals  were  in  full  control  and 
hrew  the  envoys  Into  prison  as  excominunictitod  heretics.  Such 
if  them  as  were  able  to  do  so  escaped  to  Sicily.  It  is  worthy  of 
loie  that  evervwhore  the  virtues  and  sanctity  of  these  so-called 
icretics  won  for  them  popular  favor,  and  secure<l  them  protection 
ttopB  or  less  efficient,  and  this  was  especially  the  case  in  Sicily. 
Gng  Frederic,  mindful  of  the  Icswma  taught  him  by  Arnaldo  de 
^flAno^^l,  received  the  fugitives  graciously  and  allowed  them  to 
atablish  themselves,  in  spite  of  re]>eate<l  remonstrances  on  the 
*rt  of  John  XXII.  There  Henry  da  Ceva,  whom  we  shall  meet 
gain,  hail  already  sought  refuge  from  the  pei-secution  of  Boniface 
rin.  and  had  prepared  the  way  for  those  who  were  to  follow, 
n  1313  there  are  allusions  to  a  pope  named  Celestin  whom  the 
'  Poor  Men"  in  Sicily  hml  elected,  with  a  college  of  cardinals,  who 
oitttitnted  the  only  true  Church  and  M'ho  were  entitled  to  the 
ce  of  the  faithful.    Insignificant  as  this  movement  may 

seemed  at  tho  time,  it  subsequently  aide<l  the  foundHtion  of 
sect  known  as  Fraticelli,  who  so  long  bniveil  with  inurvoll<jufl 
ncy  the  unsparing  rigor  of  the  Italian  Inquisition.* 

to  these  dangerous  paths  of  rebellion  the  original  leaders  of 


•  BigL  Tribulal.  Ooc.  cit  pp.  139-40).— Lami.  Anlichiii  Toscanc,  pp.  596-99. 
N-mat  Khrlc.  Archiv,  1885,  pp.  156-8.— Jowin.  S.  Victor.  Chron.  ann.  1319 
s^Lori  S.  R.  I.  m.  11.  47il).— Wadding,  ann.  1813,  No.  4-7— D'Argentr6  1.  l. 
r.— Arch,  de  rinq.  dc  Carcass.  (Doat,  XXVII.  foL  7  sqq  ).— Ruyra.  dc  Fronci- 

(Arcliir,  1887,  p.  81). 
Fri  Francesco  del  Borgo  Sao  Sepotcro,  who  was  tried  by  the  Inquisition  at 
in  1811  for  asMiming  pifls  of  prophecy,  vras  probably  a  Tuscan  Joochite 
twtaamd  sabmiaaioD  (Frao£  KUrle,  Archiv  fur  L.  u.  E.  1887,  p.  U). 
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the  Italian  Spirituals  were  not  obliged  to  enter,  as  they  were  n 
leased  from  subjection  to  the  Conventuals,  and  could  afford  to  n 
main  in  obedience  to  Uorae.  Angelo  da  Clarino  writes  to  his  dJI 
ciples  that  torment  and  death  were  preferable  to  separation  froi 
the  Churcli  and  its  head ;  the  noyte  was  the  bishop  of  bisliojwi,  wh 
regulate  all  ecclesiastical  dignities ;  the  power  of  the  keys  is  f ro^ 
Christ,  and  submission  is  due  in  spite  of  jwrsecution.  Yet,  togoth( 
with  these  appeals  are  others  which  show  how  impracticable  wi 
the  position  createil  by  the  belief  in  St.  Francis  as  a  new  eva^ 
gelist  whose  Rule  was  a  revelation.  If  kings  or  prelates  coi^ 
mand  what  is  contrary  to  the  faith,  then  obedience  is  due  tj 
God,  and  death  is  to  be  welcomed.  Francis  place<i  in  the  Rul 
*<othing  but  what  Christ  batle  him  write,  and  obedience  is  due  I 
It  rather  than  to  prelates.  After  tlie  persecution  under  Joh| 
XXII.  ho  even  quotes  a  prophecy  attributes!  to  Francis,  to  th 
effect  that  men  would  arise  who  would  render  the  Order  odioQ| 
and  corrupt  the  whole  Church ;  there  would  be  a  pope  not  canon 
cally  elected  who  would  not  beheve  riglitly  as  to  Christ  and  Cq 
Rule ;  there  would  be  a  split  in  the  Onler,  and  the  wrath  of  6d 
would  visit  those  who  cloavotl  to  error.  With  clear  reference  tl 
John,  he  says  that  if  a  pope  condemns  evangelical  truth  as  id 
error  he  is  to  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  Christ  and  the  doctor! 
if  he  excommunicates  as  heresy  the  ix)verty  of  the  Gospel,  he  1 
excommunicate  of  God  and  is  a  heretic  before  Christ.  Yet,  thou 
his  faith  and  obedience  were  thus  sorely  tried,  Angelo  and  hisfl 
lowers  never  attempted  a  schism.  He  died  in  1337,  worn  out  wifl 
sixty  years  of  tribulation  and  persecution — a  man  of  the  firraei 
and  gentlest  spirit,  of  the  most  saintly  aspirations,  who  had  falia 
on  evil  days  and  had  exhausted  himself  in  the  hopeless  effort  tj 
reconcile  the  irreconcilable.  Though  John  XXII.  had  pormittej 
him  to  assume  the  habit  and  Rule  of  the  Celestins,  ho  was  obligd 
to  live  in  hiding,  with  his  alK)de  known  only  to  a  few  faithfd 
friends  and  followers,  of  some  of  whom  we  hear  as  on  trial  belod 
the  Inquisition  as  Fraticelli,  in  1334:.  It  was  in  the  desert  bermd 
age  of  Santa  Maria  di  Aspro  in  the  Rjisilicata ;  but  three  dajj 
before  his  death  a  nimor  spread  that  a  saint  was  d^'ing  there,  r  . 
such  multitudes  assembled  that  it  was  necessary  to  place  gua 
at  the  entrance  of  liis  retreat,  and  atimit  the  people  two  by  twc 
gaze  on  his  dying  agonies.     lie  shone  in  miracles,  and  was  imt 
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beatified  by  the  Church,  which  through  the  period  of  two  genera- 
tioos  had  never  ceased  to  trample  on  him^  but  bis  little  congrega- 
tion, though  lost  to  sight  in  the  more  aggressive  energy  of  the 
Fraticelli*  continued  to  exist,  even  after  the  tradition  of  self-abne- 
gation was  taken  up  under  more  fortunate  auspices  by  the  Obser- 
Tantines,  until  it  was  finally  absorI>ed  into  the  latter  in  the  re- 
organization of  1517  under  Leo  X.* 

In  Provence,  even  before  the  death  of  Clement  V.,  there  were 

ardent  spirits,  nursing  the  reveries  of  the  Everlasting  Gospel,  who 

were  not  satisfied  with  the  victory  won  at  the  Council  of  Vienne. 

When,  in  1311,  the  Conventuals  assailed  the  memory  of  Olivi,  one 

of  their  accusations  was  that  he  ha<l  given  rise  to  sects  who 

claimed  that  his  doctrine  was  revealed  by  ('hrist,  that  it  was  of 

oqnal  authority  with  the  gospel,  that  since  2*Hichohis  III.  the  papal 

supremncy  ha<l  been  transferred  to  them,  and  they  consequently 

bad  elet'ted  a  poi>e  of  their  own.     This  llbertino  did  not  deny, 

but  ool^'  argued  that  he  knew  nothing  of  it;  that  if  it  were  true 

Olivi  was  not  responsible,  as  it  Avas  wholly  oi>posed  to  his  teaching, 

of  which  not  a  word  could  be  citetl  in  support  of  such  insanity. 

Vi-t,  undoubtedly  there  were  sectaries  calling  themselves  disciples  of 

Ohv)  among  whom  the  revolutionary  leaven  was  working,  and  they 

I  ocmld  recognize  no  virtue  or  authority  in  the  carnal  and  worldly 

Cboroh.     In  1313  we  hear  of  a  Frere  Raymond  Jean,  who,  in  a 

[poblic  sermon  at  Montreal,  prophesied  that  they  would  suffer 

I  penecotion  for  the  faith,  and  when,  after  the  sermon,  he  was 

[adced  -what  he  meant,  boldly  rejiliwl  in  the  presence  of  several 

upnons,  **The  enemies  of  the  faith  are  among  ourselves.    The 

HbtirDh  wliich  governs  us  is  symbollotl  by  the  Great  Whore  of  the 

rApocal\Tise,  who  persecutes  the  poor  and  the  ministers  of  Christ. 

Ton  see  we  do  not  dare  to  walk  oi>only  before  our  brethren.'*    lie 

[added  that  the  only  true  pope  was  Celestin,  who  had  l>een  elected 

I  m  Sicily,  and  his  organization  was  the  only  true  Church. f 

I    Thus  the  Spirituals  were  by  no  means  a  united  body.    When 

I  •  Prsnz  Ehrlc  (Archiv  f.  L.  u.  K.  1885,  pp.  534-0.  553-fi.  558-9,  561,  5fi5-4, 
t-»;  1887.  p.  400).— S.  Frnncisci  Prophet,  xiv.  (0pp.  Eti.  1840,  pp.  270-1).— 
nsa.  Oluebergcr  aan.  1602, 1506,  1517. 

trrmox  Ebrlc  (Archir  flir  Litt.-  o.  K.  1886,  pp.  371,  411).— Arch,  dc  Tlnq. 
Guoiasonoe  (Doat,  XXVIL  fol.  7  eqq.). 
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once  the  trammels  of  authority  had  been  shaken  off,  there  WM  i 
among  them  too  much  individuality  and  too  ardent  a  fanatidBm  ] 
for  them  to  reach  precisely  the  same  convictions,  and  they  vrere  2 
fractioned  into  little  groups  and  sects  which  neutralized  what 
slender  ability  they  might  otherwise  have  had  to  give  seiions 
trouble  to  the  powerful  organization  of  the  hierardiy.    Yet, 
whether  their  doctrines  were  submissive  like  those  of  Angelo^  or 
revolutionary  like  those  of  Raymond  Jean,  they  were  all  guilty 
of  the  unpardonable  crime  of  independence,  of  thinking  for  them- 
selves where  thought  was  forbidden,  and  of  believing  in  a  higher 
law  than  that  of  papal  decretals.    Their  steadfastness  was  soon  to   ■ 
be  put  to  the  test.    In  1314  the  general,  Alessandro,  died,  ajid   t 
after  an  interval  of  twenty  months  Michele  da  Cesena  was  choseii  I 
as  his  successor.    To  the  chapter  of  Naples  which  elected  him  the  ' 
Spirituals  of  Narbonne  sent  a  long  memorial  reciting  the  wrongs 
and  afflictions  which  they  had  endured  since  the  death  of  Clem- 
ent had  deprived  them  of  papal  protection.  '  The  nomination  of 
Michele  might  seem  to  be  a  victory  over  the  Conventuals.    He 
was  a  distinguished  theologian,  of  resolute  and  imbending  temper, 
and  resolved  on  enforcing  the   strict  observance  of  the  Rula 
Within  three  months  of  his  election  he  issued  a  general  precept 
enjoining  rigid  obedience  to  it.    The  vestments  to  be  worn  were 
minutely  prescribed,  money  was  not  to  be  accepted  except  in  case 
of  absolute  necessity ;  no  fruits  of  the  earth  were  to  be  sold ;  no 
splendid  buildings  to  be  erected ;  meals  were  to  be   plain  and 
frugal ;  the  brethren  were  never  to  ride,  nor  even  to  wear  shoes 
except  under  written  permission  of  their  convents  when  exigency 
required  it.    The  Spirituals  might  hope  that  at  last  they  had  a 
general  after  their  own  heart,  but  they  had  unconsciously  drifted 
away  from  obedience,  and  Michele  was  resolved  that  the  Order 
should  be  a  unit,  and  that  all  wanderers  should  be  driven  bade 
into  the  fold.* 

A  fortnight  before  the  issuing  of  this  precept  the  long  inter- 
regnum of  the  papacy  had  been  closed  by  the  election  of  John 
XXII.    There  have  been  few  popes  who  have  so  completely  em- 
bodied the  ruUng  tendencies  of  their  time,  and  few  who  havo 
exerted  so  large  an  influence  on  the  Church,  for  good  or  for  eviL. 

•  Franz  Ehrle  Qoc,  cit.  1886,  \yp.  100-4).— Wadding,  ann.  1816.  No.  6. 
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n,  his  abilities  and  force  of 


!or  had  carried  him  from  one  prcfomient  to  another,  until 
i*e  rejicJied  the  chair  of  St.  Peter.  Ho  was  short  in  stature  but 
jobust  in  health,  choleric  and  easily  moved  to  wrath,  whik^  his 
enmity  once  excited  was  thirable,  and  his  rejoieing  ndien  his  foes 
to  an  evil  end  savored  little  of  the  Christian  pastor.  Pei"- 
sifltent  and  inflexible,  a  purpose  once  undertaken  was  pursueil  to 
the  end  regjinliess  of  opposition  from  friend  or  enemy,  lie  was 
especially  proud  of  his  theologic  attainment«i,  ardent  in  disputo: 
lioii,  and  impatient  of  opposition.  After  tho  fashion  of  tlie  time 
he  was  pious,  for  he  celebrated  mass  almost  every  day,  and  almost 
•Tcry  night  ho  arose  to  recite  the  Office  or  to  study.  Among  his 
good  works  is  enumonited  a  poetiotil  description  of  the  Passion  of 
Christ,  concluding  vvitii  a  ])rayer,  and  he  gratilunl  his  vanity  as  an 
iotlmr  by  pj-txrhiiming  many  imlulgeneos  as  a  revvanl  to  all  who 
Voold  rea^l  it  through.  His  chief  charueteristics,  however,  were 
tmhilioQ  and  avarice.  T<>  gratify  the  former  he  waged  endless 
wars  with  the  Visamti  of  Milan*  in  which,  as  we  are  assured  by 
%  ctmtemponiry,  the  blood  shod  wouhl  have  incarnadined  the 
«Tii.'r>  of  I^ke  Constance,  and  tho  bodies  of  the  slain  would  have 
briiiL'Hl  it  from  shore  to  sliore.  As  for  tho  latter,  his  quenchless 
pred  displaye*!  an  exhaustless  feilility  of  resource  in  converting 
trt*asures  of  salvation  into  current  coin.  lie  it  wa«  who  first 
^'  '  '  a  system  the  "Tuxes  of  tho  Penitentiary,"  which 
olution  at  ILxed  ])ricps  for  every  ]>ossible  form  of  human 
ickedness,  from  five  grossi  for  homicide  or  incest,  to  thirty-three 
pt-N!  furoriiination  below  the  eannnicnl  age.  Before  he  had  l>een 
Jfty  years  in  the  papacy  he  arrogated  to  himself  the  pres<'ntation 
ftli  the  collegiate  benefices  in  Christendom,  under  the  convenient 
!'r^  Ki  of  repressing  simony,  and  then  from  their  sale  we  are  told 
kJiiii  Ije  jiccumtdatcd  an  immense  treitsuro.  Another  still  more 
fuiiunerativc  device  was  the  practice  of  not  tilling  a  vacant  episco- 
^^Ue  from  the  ranks,  bnt  establishing  a  system  of  promotion  from 
Wm*  "a  riclier  one,  and  thence  to  archbislioi^rics.  so  that 

..  -^  ;^ave  him  the  opj)ortunity  of  making  numerous 
■"iil^  and  levying  tribute  on  each.  Besides  these  regular  sources 
tiuhallowed  gains  he  was  fertile  in  s]>ecial  ex|x;dients,  as  when, 
I3i'*»,  needing  money  for  his  l.ond)anl  wnrs,  houpplietl  it)  (Jharlcs 
Uel  for  autJiority  to  levy  a  suu^idy  tm  the  churches  of  France, 
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Germany  hc'mg  for  tho  time  cut  off  by  his  quarn^l  with  Tx)ui8 
Havana.     Charles  at  first  refused,  but  finally  agree<l  to  divide  tl 
spoils,  and  g^rinted  the  power  in  consideration  of  a  |)apal  g\iu\i 
him  of  a  tithe  for  two  years — as  a  contempomry  remarks,  *'  H  aifn 
aalftiic*  t/tjlise,  quant  Vun    /<>   Imit^  Pauirti  re^tujrch*'?^     Jolin  pi 
ceeded  to  extort  a  large  sum ;  from  some  he  got  a  full  tithe,  froi 
others  a  half*  from  others  again  as  much  as  he  could  extract,  whi 
all  who  held  benefices  under  papal  authority  had  to  pay  a 
year's  revenue.     His  excuse  for  this  insatiable  acquisitiveness 
that  he  de'Signetl  the  money  for  a  crusade,  but  as  he  lived  to 
a  nonagenary  without  executing  that  design,  the  contemporai 
Villani  is  ])erhaps  justified  in  the  cautious  remark — ''  Possiby 
had  such  intention."    Though  for  the  most  part  parsimonious, 
spent  immense  sums  in  advancing  the  fortunes  of  his  nephew- 
son — the  Cardinidlegate  Poyet,  who  was  on<Ieavoring  to  found 
principahty  in  tho  north  of  Itiily.     He  lavished  money  in  makii 
Avignon  a  permanent  residence  for  the  papacy,  though  it  was 
served  for  Benedict  XII.  to  purchase  and  enlarge  the  enonnoi 
palace-fortress  of  the  popes.     Yet  after  his  death,  when  an  invei 
tory  of  his  effects  came  to  be  made,  there  was  found  in  his  treasui 
eighteen  millions  of  gold  florins,  and  jewels  and  vestments  est 
mated  at  seven  millions  moi-e.     Even  in  mercantile  Florence,  tl 
sum  was  so  incompi-ehensible  that  Villani,  whf>se  brother  was  oi 
of  the  appraisers,  feels  obliged  to  exj)tain  that  each  million  is 
thousand  thousands.     When  we  reflect  upon  the  comparative  poi 
erty  of  the  |)eriod  and  the  scarcity  of  the  precious  metals,  we 
estimate  how  great  an  amount  of  suffering  was  represented 
such  an  accumxUation,  wrung  as  it  nvos,  in  its  ultimate  soui 
from  the  wretched  peasantry,  who  gleaincil  at  tho  best  an  insi 
Gcient  subsistence  fi'om  imperfect  agriculture.    Wo  can,  i»erhu] 
moreover,  imagine  how,  in  its  passage  to  the  papal  treasury, 
repre«ent^  so  much  of  simony,  so  much  of  justice  sold  or  deni< 
to  the  WTetched  litigants  in  the  curia,  so  much  of  purgatory 
mitted,  and  of  pardons  fur  sins  to  the  innumerable  applicants  U 
a  share  of  the  Churches  treasurv  of  salvation.* 


•  VilUni,  Chronica,  Lib.  xi.  c,  20. — Cliron.  Glassbergcr  ann.  1334.— Vilodui 
Chron.  (Eccwrfl.  Corp.  Hiflt.  Med.  J£.\\  I.   iSOO-fl).— Fricdrich,  Suiut.  8yni 
WmtiitlAV.,  HannavenE,   1827,  pp.  37,  38.  41. — Gnuides   Cbroniqiies,  V.  300.- 
Ouillel.  Nangiac.  Contin.  ann.  1320. — The  coHcction  of  pApnl  Itriefs  relnting 
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The  permanent  evil  which  he  \vrought  by  his  shameless  traffic 
[beoafioes,  and  the  reputation  which  he  left  behind  hirn,  are  visi- 
ia  the  bitter  complaints  which  were  ma<]e  at  the  Council  of 
a  century  later,  by  the  deputies  of  the  Gallican  nation. 
jy  refer  to  his  pontificate  as  that  in  which  the  Holy  See  re- 
red  all  benefices  to  itself,  when  graces,  expectatives^  etc.,  were 
licly  sdM  to  the  highest  bidder,  without  regard  to  qualifica- 
80  that  in  France  many  benefices  were  utterly  ruined  by 
of  the  insupportable  burdens  laid  upon  them.     It  is  no 
ier.  therefore,  that  when  St.  Birgitta  of  Sweden  was  applied 
iothe  latter  half  of  the  fourteenth  centur}',by  some  Francis- 
lo  learn  whether  John*s  decretals  on  the  subject  of  the  pov- 
Ij  of  Christ  were  correct,  and  she  was  vouchsafed  two  visions 
tbe  Virgin  to  satisfy  their  scruples,  the  Virgin  reported  that 
decretals  were  free  from  error,  but  discreetly  announced  that 
Vfts  not  at  hberty  to  say  whether  his  soul  was  in  heaven  or 
[hel   Such  was  the  man  to  whom  the  cruel  irony  of  fate  com- 
the  settlement  of  the  delicate  scruples  which  vexed  the 
of  the  Spirituals.* 
John  had  been  actively  engaged  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
icil  of  Yienue,  and  was  thoroughly  familiar  with  all  the  de- 
of  the  question.    When,  therefore,  the  general,  Michele,  short- 
fter  his  accession,  api)lied  to  him  to  restore  unity  in  the  dis- 
order, his  imperious  temper  led  him  to  take  speedy  and 
Jruns  action.    King  Frederic  of  Trinacria  was  ordered  to  seize 
in  his  dominions,  and  deliver  them  to  their  superiors  to 
rwciplined.     Bertrand  de  la  Tour,  the  Provincial  of  Aquitaine, 
iflitructed  to  retlucc  to  obedience  the  rebels  of  the  convents 


rtceotly  printed  by  Schmidt  (Pfibstlichc  Urkunden  unci  Rcgesten,  pp. 
^}  will  explain  tlie  imineiuH>  sums  ruined  by  Jolm  XXII.  from  the  Balo  of 
It  19  within  bouuil^  to  »uy  that  moreiliau  half  the  letters  issued  dur- 
pontificate  nre  appointmenta  nf  this  kind. 

accounts  of  the  pnpsl  cnUector  for  Hungary  in  1320  show  the  thorough- 

|»itli  which  the  first-fruit*  of  every  |>ctty  l»ent'lice  were  looked  iiftcr,  and  the 

)t»  proportion  consumed  in  the  procesLs.     The  collector  charges  himself 

[JJH3  t'old  florins  received,  of  which  only  732  reached  the  papul  treasury. 

Monumenta  Sluvor.  Meridional.  I.  147). 
To.  dc  Ragusio  Init  et  Prosecut.  Basil.  Concil.  (Monument  Concil.  Scec.  XV. 
82).— Rcvdot,  S.  Brigittx  Lib.  vii.  c.  viii. 
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of  B^ziers,  Narbonne,  and  Carcassonne.  Bertrand  at  first  tried 
persuasion.  The  outward  sign  of  the  Spirituals  was  the  babitb 
They  wore  smaller  hoods,  and  gowns  shorter,  narrower,  and  coaner 
than  the  Conventuals ;  and,  holding  this  to  be  in  accordance  with 
the  precedent  set  by  Francis,  it  was  as  ranch  an  article  of  faitfa 
with  them  as  the  absence  of  granaries  and  wine-cellars  and  the 
refusal  to  handle  money.  When  he  urged  them  to  abandon  these 
vestments  they  therefore  replied  that  this  was  one  of  the  matters 
in  which  they  could  not  render  obedience.  Then  he  assumed  m 
tone  of  authority  under  the  papal  rescript,  and  they  rejoined  by 
an  appeal  to  the  pope  better  informed,  signed  by  forty-five  frian 
of  Narbonne,  and  fifteen  of  Beziers.  On  receipt  of  the  appeal, 
John  peremptorily  ordered,  April  27,  1317,  all  the  appellants  to 
present  themselves  before  him  within  ten  days,  under  pain  of  ex* 
communication.  They  set  forth,  seventy -four  in  number,  with 
Bernard  Delicieux  at  their  head,  and  on  reaching  Avignon  did  not 
venture  to  lodge  in  the  Franciscan  convent,  but  bivouacked  tot 
the  night  on  the  public  place  in  front  of  the  papal  doors.* 

They  were  regarded  as  much  more  <langerous  rebels  than  the 
Italian  Spirituals.  The  latter  had  already  had  a  hearing  in  which 
Ubertino  da  Casale  confuted  the  charges  brought  against  them, 
and  he,  Goffrido  da  Cornone,  and  Philippe  de  Caux,  while  express- 
ing sympathy  and  readiness  to  defend  Olivi  and  his  disciples,  had 
plainly  let  it  be  seen  that  they  regarded  themselves  as  not  per- 
sonally concerned  with  them.  John  drew  the  same  distinction; 
and  though  Angolo  da  Clarino  was  for  a  while  imprisoned  on  the 
strength  of  an  old  condemnation  by  Boniface  VIII.,  he  was  soon 
released  and  permitted  to  adopt  the  Celestin  habit  and  Ilul& 
Ubertino  was  told  that  if  he  would  return  for  a  few  days  to  the 
Franciscan  convent  proper  provision  would  be  made  for  his  fut- 
ure. To  this  he  signilicantly  replied,  **  After  staying  with  the 
friars  for  a  single  day  I  will  not  require  any  provision  in  this 
world  from  you  or  any  one  else,"  and  he  was  permitted  to  trans- 
fer himself  to  the  Benedictine  Order,  as  were  likovise  several 
others  of  his  comrades.     He  had  but  a  temporary  respite,  how- 


*  Wadding,  ann.  1317,  No.  9-14.  — Hiat.  Tribulation.  (Archiv  ffir  L.  D.  K 
1886,  p.  142) — Joann.  S.  Victor.  Chron.  ann.  1311,  1316  (Muratori  8.  R.  I.  III.  ii 

460,478). 
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^-  -  and  we  sball  see  hereafter  that  in  1325  he  was  obliged  to 
( i.-fiige  with  Louis  of  IJavaria  * 

The  Olivists  were  not  to  escape  so  e^isily.    The  day  after  their 
crriral  they  were  adniittc<t  to  audience.     Hornard  Delirieux  ar- 
gnetl  their  case  so  ably  that  ho  could  only  bo  answeivd  by  accus- 
ing hini  of  having  impeded  the  Inquisition,  and  John  onlered  his 
ATTtrst,     Then  Firanvois  Sanohe  t<H>k  up  tiie  argument,  an«l  was  ae- 
tused  of  having  vilified  the  Order  publicly,  when  John  delivered 
him  to  the  CJonventuals,  who  ])romptly  imprisoned  him  in  a  cell 
next  to  t!ie  latrines.     Then  Guillaumo  do  Saint-Auiand  nasunied 
the  flefenoe,  but  the  friars  acousrKi  him  of  dilapidation  and  of  de- 
aertirig  the  Convent  of  Narbonne,  and  John  onlered  his  arrest. 
Then   CioofFroi  attempte4l  it,  but  John  interruptetl  liim,  saying, 
•^  We  wonder  greatly  that  you  demand  the  strict  observance  of 
Ui**  Rule,  and  yet  you  wear  live  gowns."'    Geoffroi  replieil,  '*  Holy 
Father,  you  .ire  deceived,  for,  saving  your  reverence,  it  is  not  true 
I  that  I  wear  live  gowns/'    .John  answered  hotly, "Then  we  lie," 
[  ftml  ordertnl  Geoffroi  to  l)e  seized  until  it  could  be  detomiined  how 
I  many  gowns  he  wore.    The  terrifie<l  brethren,  seeing  that  their 
loot  was  prejudged,  fell  on  their  knees,  crying, **  Holy  Father,  jus- 
U;  "Joe!*'  and  the  pope  oixlered  them  all  to  go  to  the  FVancis- 

Bu  ,"nt,  to  Ix"  guarde*!  till  he  should  determine  what  to  do 

■  with  them.  Bernard,  Guillaume,  and  Geoffroi,  and  some  of  their 
r  "      wore  subjected  t()  harsh  imprisonment  in  chains  by  or- 

L^.  .  iiio  pope.  Bernai'd'a  fate  we  have  already  seen.  As  to 
HpMi  others^  an  inquisition  was  held  on  them,  when  all  but  twenty- 
^M  iabmittcd,  and  were  rigorously  penanced  by  the  triumphant 
^BoaTentaals.t 

H  The  twenty-five  recalcitrants  were  handed  over  to  the  Inquisi- 
HIbb  of  Marseilles,  under  whose  jurisdiction  they  were  arrested. 
^Hto  '  ■  ir  was  Frere  Michel  le  Moine,  one  of  those  who  had 

^Btei  '  d  and  im])riaoned  by  Clement  V.  on  account  of  their 

Hid  in  persecuting  the  Spirituals.  Now  he  was  able  to  glut  his 
^■rmgf!.  He  had  arn]>le  warrant  for  whatever  he  might  please  to 
^M,for  Joim  hail  not  waited  to  hear  the  Spirituals  before  conderan- 

e  them.     Ab  early  as  February  17,  he  had  ordered  the  inquisi- 

'  Mist.  Tribiilat  (ubi  Bup.  pp.  142-44,  131-3).— Fraoz  Ehrle,  Archir,  1887,  p. 
•  HiH  Trituliit.  (Ibid,  pp.  145-0).— ritijrm.  de  rroncmcho  (lb.  1887.  p.  29). 
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tors  of  LangaedoG  to  denounce  as  heretics  all  who  styled  them> 
selves  Fraticelli  or  Frs/trea  de  panji^ere  vita.    Then,  April  13,  he 
had  issued  the  constitution  Qttortmidam,  in  which  he  had  definite- 
ly settled  the  two  points  which  had  become  the  burning  questions 
of  the  dispute — the  character  of  vestments  to  be  worn,  and  the 
legality  of  lajring  up  stores  of  provisions  in  granaries,  and  ceUars 
of  wine  and  oil.    These  questions  he  referred  to  the  general  of 
the  Order  with  absolute  power  to  determine  them.    Under  Mi- 
chele's  instructions,  the  ministers  and  guardians  were  to  determine 
for  each  convent  what  amount  of  provisions  it  required,  what  por- 
tion might  be  stored  up,  and  to  what  extent  the  friars  were  to  begf 
for  it.     Such  decisions  were  to  be  implicitly  followed  without 
thinking  or  asserting  that  they  derogated  from  the  Eule.    Th^ 
bull  wound  up  with  the  significant  words,  "  Great  is  poverty, 
but  greater  is  blamelessness,  and  perfect  obedience  is  the  greatest 
good."    There  was  a  hard  common-sense  about  this  which  may- 
seem  to  us  even  commonplace,  but  it  decided  the  case  against  the 
Spirituals,  and  gave  them  the  naked  alternative  of  submission  or 
rebellion.* 

This  bull  was  the  basis  of  the  inquisitorial  process  against  the 
twenty-five  recalcitrants.  The  case  was  perfectly  clear  under  it, 
and  in  fact  all  the  proceedings  of  the  Spirituals  after  its  issue  had 
been  flagrantly  contumacious — their  refusal  to  change  their  vest- 
ments, and  their  appeal  to  the  pope  better  informed.  Before 
handing  them  over  to  the  Inquisition  they  had  been  brought  be- 
fore Michele  da  Cesena,  and  their  statements  to  him  when  read 
before  the  consistory  had  been  pronounced  heretical  and  the  au- 
thors subject  to  the  penalty  of  heresy.  Efforts  of  course  had  been 
made  to  secure  their  submission,  but  in  vain,  and  it  was  not  nntU 
November  6, 1317,  that  letters  were  issued  by  John  and  by  Michele 
da  Cesena  to  the  Inquisitor  Michel,  directing  him  to  proceed  witii 
the  trial.  Of  the  details  of  the  process  we  have  no  knowledge, 
but  it  is  not  likely  that  the  accused  were  spared  any  of  the  rigors 
customary  in  such  cases,  when  the  desire  was  to  break  the  spirit 
and  induce  compliance.  This  is  shown,  moreover,  in  the  fact  thai 
the  proceedings  were  protracted  for  exactly  six  months,  the  sen- 
tence being  rendered  on  May  7, 1318,  and  by  the  further  fact  thai 


•  CoU.  Doat,  XXXIV.  147.— Eitrar.  Joann.  XXII.  Tit  xrv.  cap.  1. 
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mast  of  the  culprits  were  brought  to  repentance  and  abjuration. 
Only  four  of  them  had  the  physical  antl  mental  endunince  to  per 
terere  to  the  htst — Jean  Barrani,  Demlat  Michel,  Guillcra  Sainton, 
and  Pons  Kocha — an<l  these  won3  hnnddil  ovlt  the  same  day  to  the 
secular  autliorities  of  Mai'seilles  and  duly  burned.  A  tifth,  Ber- 
nard As]^,  who  had  said  in  prison  that  he  repented,  Ijut  who  re- 
fused to  recant  and  abjure,  was  mercifully  condemned  to  prison 
for  life,  though  under  all  inquisitorial  rules  he  should  Iiave  sharwl 
the  fate  of  his  accomplices.  The  rest  wore  forced  to  abjure  pul>- 
boly  and  to  accept  the  ])enanres  impoBod  by  the  in(|uisitor,  with 
the  warning  that  if  they  failed  to  publish  their  abjuration  wher- 
ever they  had  preached  their  errora  they  would  be  burned  as  re- 


■  AU1 


Although  in  the  sentence  the  hcivsy  of  the  victims  is  said  to 
have  been  drawn  from  tlie  poisime<l  doctrine  of  Olivi,  and  though 
the  inquisitor  issued  letters  prohibiting  any  one  from  ]>ossessing 
or  reading  his  books,  there  is  no  allusion  to  any  Joachite  error. 
It  wa«  simply  a  question  of  disobedience  to  the  bull  Qnrtntmdwm, 
They  affirmed  that  this  was  contrary  to  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  which 
forbade  them  to  wear  garments  of  other  fasliiun  than  that  which 
they  had  adopted,  or  to  lay  up  stores  of  corn  and  wine.  To  this 
the  j)0]>e  hatl  no  authority  to  compel  them ;  they  wf)uld  not  obey 
liiiiL,  and  this  they  declared  they  would  maintain  until  the  Day  of 
Jn-lirment.     Frivolous  as  the  questions  at  is.suo  un<h>ubtodly  were, 

I  u;i.s  on  the  one  hand  a  case  of  conscience  from  which  reason 
bail  long  since  been  banished  by  the  bitterness  of  controversy, 
and  K>\\  tlie  other  the  necessity  of  authority  compelling  obedience. 

II  private  judgment  were  allowed  to  set  aside  the  commands  of  a 
pBjra-l  decretal,  the  moral  j>ower  of  the  papacy  was  gone,  and  with 
ll  all  tem}x>ral  supixMnacy.  Yet,  underlying  all  this  was  the  old 
.^Ktfhitic  leaven  which  taught  that  the  Church  of  Rome  had  no 
'I'.ntual  authority,  and  thus  that  its  decrees  were  not  binding  on 
tike  elect.  Wlien  Bernard  Dclicieux  w*as  sent,  in  1.319,  from  Avi- 
m-n  to  Castelnaudnri  for  trial,  on  the  road  he  talked  freely  with 
liLs  i->a:ort  and  made  no  secret  of  his  admiration  for  Joachim,  even 

'ODg  SO  far  as  to  say  that  he  had  erased  from  his  copy  of  the 
■«Tetuia  the  Lateran  canon  condemning  Joachim's  Trinitarian 


*  Baloz.  et  Musi  11.  M8-51.— Hist  TribulAt  (loc.  cit.  p.  147). 
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error,  and  that  if  he  wore  popo  he  would  abrogate  it.    The  infli 
enoe  of  the  Everlasting  Gospel  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  of  tli< 
who  recanted  at  Marseilles  and  were  hnprisone*!,  a  numlwr  fled  t( 
the  Infidel,  leaving  behind  them  a  paper  in  which  they  defiantl 
professed  their  faith,  and  prophesied  that  they  would  return  tri- 
umphantly after  the  death  of  John  XXII.* 

Thus  John,  ere  yet  his  pontificate  was  a  year  old,  had  succeed* 
ed  in  creating  a  new  hei-esy — that  which  hold  it  unlawful  foi 
Franciscans  to  wear  flowing  gowns  or  to  have  granaries  and  cellai 
In  the  mnltifomi  development  of  human  pervereity  there  has  l^eei 
perhaps  none  more  deplorably  ludicrous  than  this,  that  man  shouh 
burn  his  fellows  on  such  a  question,  or  that  men  should  be  fottn< 
dauntless  enough  to  brave  the  flames  for  such  a  principle,  and  U 
feel  that  they  were  martyrs  in  a  high  and  holy  cause.  Jolin  pro! 
bly,  from  the  constitution  of  his  mind  and  his  tmining,  could  not 
understand  that  men  could  be  so  enamoui-ed  of  holy  povert}'  as 
sacrifice  themselves  to  it,  and  he  could  only  reganl  them  as  obsti- 
nate rebels,  to  be  coerced  into  submission  or  to  pay  the  penalty* 
He  had  taken  his  stand  in  support  of  Michele  <la  Cesena's  author-l 
ity,  and  resistance,  whether  active  or  passive,  only  hanlened  him. 

The  bull  Quoruvidam  had  created  no  little  stir.     A  defence  oj 
it,  written  by  an  inquisitor  of  Carcassonne  and  Toulouse,  probabljrj 
Jean  de  Beaune,  shows  that  its  novel  j>ositions  hatl  excited  grai 
doubts  in  the  minds  of  learned  men,  who  were  not  convinced  of  j1 
orthodoxy,  though  not  prepared  to  risk  o]xm  dissent.    There  isal 
an  allusion  to  a  priest  who  persisted  in  maintaining  the  ei 
which  it  condenmed  and  who  was  handed  over  to  tJie  secuhiri 


•  Rajm.  dc  Froncinclio  (Arcliiv  f.  L.  u.  K.  1887,  p.  31).— Balut  ct  Blanst] 
IT.  248-51.  271-2.  — Joaim.  8.  Victor.  Chron.  nnn.  1319  Olnnitori  S.  R  I.  lH,  n, 
47a_9)._M89.  Bib.  Nat.,  fonda  latin,  No.  4370,  fol.  188,  263.     Bcninrd.  howeverj 
in  his  exRininiilion,  denied  tliese  aUegntiona  as  weU  iw  Olivi's  tenet  that  Chrii 
vraa  alive  when  lanced  upon  the  Cross,  although  lie  said  some  MSS.  of  St.  Marl 
BO  reprewnted  him  {fol.  167-8). 

Of  tlte  remainder  of  lliosc  a^'ho  were  tried  at  ^tarseilloB  the  fate  is  unc^itaii 
From  the  text  it  appears  that  at  least  some  of  them  Tvero  imprisoned.  Otb< 
were  probably  let  off  with  lighter  penances,  for  in  1325  Blaise  Boerii,  a  sh( 
maker  of  Narbonne,  when  on  trial  before  the  Inquisition  of  Cttrco-saonnc,  coi 
fessed  that  be  hud  visited,  in  houses  at  Marseilles,  tliree  of  thcni  nt  one  time  &i 
four  at  another,  and  had  received  them  in  his  own  hou&c  and  had  conducted] 
them  on  their  way.— Doat,  XXVII.  7  »qq. 
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bat  who  recanted  ere  the  fagots  were  lighte*!  and  was  received  to 
penance.  To  silence  discussion,  John  assembled  a  commission  of 
thirteen  prelates  and  doctors,  including  Michele  da  Ocsena,  who 
after  due  consideration  solemnly  condemned  as  heretical  the  prop- 
ositions that  the  pr»pe  had  no  authority  to  issue  the  bull,  and  that 
obedience  was  not  due  to  prelates  who  commanded  the  laying 
aside  of  short  and  narrow  vestments  and  the  storing  up  of  com 
ami  wine.  All  this  was  rapidly  creating  a  schism,  and  the  bull 
Sangria  Rmnnnfi^  December  30»  1317,  and  ixlorio»atn,  eccUmam^Jaji- 
nary  23,  131S.  were  directed  against  those  who  under  thenamesof 
Fnilicelli,  Beguines,  Biz*.>chi,  and  Fratreti  dc  p(in]>ere  vita^  in  Sicily, 
Italy,  and  the  south  of  France,  were  organiscing  an  independent 

'  r  umler  the  pretence  of  observing  strictly  the  Rule  of  Francis, 
■  \t\^  multitudi^  into  their  soot,  building  or  receiving  houses 
ft,  b»*gging  in  public,  and  electing  siii^eriors.     All  sucli  are  de- 
clare<i  exoonimunicate  ipsofa^to^  and  all  prelates  are  commanded 
^to  see  that  the  sect  is  spee^lily  extirpatwl.* 

Vraong  the  people,  the  cooler  heads  argued  that  if  the  Francis- 
can vow  rendered  all  possession  sinful  it  was  not  a  vow  of  hoM- 
■MB,  for  in  thinp)  in  which  use  was  consumption,  such  as  bread 
and  cheese,  use  passed  into  possession.  lie  who  took  such  a  vow, 
therefore,  by  the  mere  fact  of  living  broke  that  vow,  and  could  not 
be  in  a  state  of  grace.  The  supreme  holiness  of  }x>verty,  however, 
h.id  l^een  so  assiduously  preachefi  ff>ra  hundnMl  years  that  a  largo 
pi>rtion  of  tJie  population  sympatliizeii  with  the  pereecuteil  8pir- 
ituaiis ;  many  laymen,  married  and  unmarried,  joined  them  as  Ter- 
tiaries^and  even  priests  embraced  their  doctrines.  There  speedily 
prew  up  a  sect,  by  no  means  confined  to  Franciscans,  to  replace 
the  fast-vanishing  Cathari  as  an  nbjec^t  for  the  energies  of  the  In- 
qobttion.  It  is  the  old  story  over  again,  of  poi*secuted  saints  with 
ifu'  '"'UMliars  ever  at  their  heels,  but  always  tinding  refuge  and 
!  _  ice  at  the  hands  of  friendly  sympathizers.  Pierre  Tren- 
c&vei.  a  priest  of  Bczicrs,  may  Ik*  taken  «s  an  example.  His  name 
rrnirs  frequently  in  the  examinations  lK*forc  the  Inquisition  as  that 
j:"  one  of  the  principal  le^ulei-s  of  the  sect.  Caught  at  last,  he  was 
tiin>wii  into  the  prison  of  Carcassonne,  but  managed  to  escape, 


*BaIuz.  el  Miui^ri  R  270-1.  374-6.— Extraragant.  Joann.  XXII.  Tit  vn. 
Ib^.  Bull.  Roxnao.  I   103. 
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Tvhen  he  was  condemned  in  an  auto  de  fe  as  a  convicted  heretic. 
Then  a  purse  was  raised  among  the  faithful  to  send  him  to  the 
East.  After  an  absence  of  some  years  he  returned  and  was  as 
active  as  ever,  wandering  in  disguise  throughout  the  south  of 
France  and  assiduously  guarded  by  the  devotees.  Wliat  was  his 
end  does  not  api)ear,  but  he  probably  perished  at  length  at  the 
stake  as  a  relapsed  heretic,  for  in  1327  we  find  him  and  his  daugh- 
ter Andri'C  in  the  pitiless  hands  of  Micliel  of  Marseille*.  Jean 
du  Prat,  then  Inquisitor  of  Carciissonne.  wanted  them,  in  order  to 
extort  from  them  the  names  of  their  disciples  and  of  those  who' 
had  sheltered  them.  Ap]>arently  Michel  refused  to  surrender 
thom,  and  a  peremptory  order  from  John  XXll.  was  requisite  to 
obtain  their  transfer.  In  1325  Bernard  Castillon  of  AIontpelHer 
confesses  to  harboring  a  number  of  Beguines  in  his  house,  and  then 
to  buying  a  dwelling  for  them  in  which  he  visited  them.  Another 
culprit  acknowledges  to  receiving  many  fugitives  in  his  house  Jit 
Montpellier.  There  was  ample  syrapatliy  for  them  and  ample  i 
occasion  for  it.* 

The  burning  of  the  four  martyrs  of  Mareeilles  was  the  signal 
for  active  inquisitorial  work.  Throughout  all  the  infected  region 
the  Holy  Office  bent  its  energies  to  the  suppression  of  the  new 
heresy  ;  and  as  previously  there  had  been  no  necessity  for  conceal- 
ing opinions,  the  susijects  wcrc  reailily  laid  Iiold  of.     There  was 


•  Guill.  Nan^ac.  Conlin.  nnn.  1317. -CoU.  Dont,  XXVII.  7  sqq.,  170;  XXXV. 
18 —Lib.  Scntcutt.  Inq.  Tolos.  pp.  301,312,  381. 

The  case  of  Raymond  Jcun  iUuHtraius  tho  life  of  the  persecuted  Spiritnals.* 
As  early  as  1313  be  hud  commenced  to  denounce  the  Cliurcl)  as  the  Wliorc  of 
Tlahylon,  and  to  prophesy  his  own  fate.  In  1317  he  was  one  of  the  appclUnta 
who  were  summoned  to  Avignon,  where  lie  suhmitled.  Remitted  to  the  obedi- 
ence of  his  Order,  he  was  sent  by  his  superior  to  the  convent  of  Anduse,  where  lie 
remained  until  he  beard  the  lute  of  his  stancher  compnnioDS  at  Marseilloe,  whoa 
he  Qed  witli  a  comntde.  Renching  BC'ziers,  they  found  refuge  in  a  bouse  where, 
in  company  with  sonic  female  apostates  from  the  Order,  they  lay  hid  fur  thrM 
years.  Afler  this  liuymond  led  a  wandering  life,  associnting  for  n  while  with 
Pierre  Trencavel.  At  ouc  time  he  went  lH.'yond  (k.'as ;  then  returning,  be  adopted ; 
tbe  liahit  of  a  secular  priest  and  ii&«unied  the  cure  of  souls,  sonietinu's  in  Gancony 
and  again  in  'R<idex  or  east  of  the  Uhone.  Captured  «t  hist  in  I32.'i  and  broughtl 
before  the  Inquit-Jtion  of  Carcnsaonne,  afler  conpiileraMe  prej?sure  he  was  induced 
to  roc&ut.  Uis  sentence  is  not  given,  but  doubtless  it  was  perpetunl  imprUon- 
ment. — Dont,  XXVII.  7  B(]q. 
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thna  an  ample  harvest,  and  the  rigor  of  the  inquisition  set  on  foot 
is  shown  by  the  order  issued  in  February,  1322,  by  John  XXII., 
that  all  Tertiaries  in  the  suspected  districts  should  be  summoned 
to  appear  and  be  closely  examined.  This  caused  general  terror. 
In  the  archives  of  Florence  there  are  preserved  numerous  letters 
to  the  papal  curia,  written  in  February,  1322,  by  the  magistrates 
and  prelates  of  the  Tuscan  cities,  interceding  for  the  Tertiaries,  and 
begging  that  they  shall  not  be  confounded  with  the  new  sect  of 
B^uines.  This  is  doubtless  a  sample  of  what  was  occurring 
everywhere,  and  the  all-pervading  fear  was  justified  by  the  daily 
increasing  roU  of  martyrs.  The  test  was  simple.  It  was  whether 
the  accused  believed  that  the  pope  had  power  to  dispense  with 
TOWS,  especially  those  of  poverty  and  chastity.  As  we  have  seen, 
it  was  a  commonplace  of  the  schools,  which  Aquinas  proved  beyond 
cavil,  that  he  had  no  such  power,  and  even  as  recently  as  1311 
the  Conventuals,  in  arguing  before  Clement  Y.,  had  admitted  that 
no  Franciscan  could  hold  property  or  take  a  wife  under  command 
^m  the  pope;  but  things  had  changed  in  the  interval,  and  now 
those  who  adhered  to  the  established  doctrine  had  the  alternative 
of  recantation  or  the  stake.  Of  course  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
culprits  had  the  steadfastness  to  endure  to  the  end  against  the  per- 
suasive methods  which  the  Inquisition  knew  so  well  how  to  employ, 
and  the  number  of  the  victims  who  perished  shows  that  the  sect 
must  have  been  large.  Our  information  is  scanty  and  fragmen- 
tary, but  we  know  that  at  I^arbonne,  where  the  bishops  at  first 
endeavored  to  protect  the  unfortunates,  until  frightened  by  the 
threats  of  the  inquisitors,  there  were  three  burned  in  1319,  seventeen 
in  Lent,  1321,  and  several  in  1322.  At  Montpellier,  persecution 
was  already  active  in  1 319.  At  Lunel  there  were  seventeen  burned ; 
at  B^ziers,  two  at  one  time  and  seven  at  another ;  at  Pezenas,  sev- 
eral, with  Jean  Formayron  at  their  head ;  in  Gironde,  a  number  in 
1319;  at  Toulouse,  four  in  1322,  and  others  at  Cabestaing  and  Lo- 
d^ve.  At  Carcassonne  there  were  burnings  in  1319, 1320,  and  1321, 
and  Henri  de  Chamay  was  active  there  between  1325  and  1330. 
A  portion  of  his  trials  are  still  extant,  vrith  very  few  cases  of  burn- 
ing, bat  Mosheim  had  a  list  of  one  hundred  and  thirteen  persons 
ezecated  at  Carcassonne  as  Spirituals  from  1318  to  about  1350. 
All  these  cases  were  under  Dominican  inquisitors,  and  the  Fran- 
dscans  were  even  more  zealous,  if  we  may  believe  Wadding's  boast 
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that  in  1323  there  were  one  hundred  and  fourteen  burned  by  Fran- 
ciscan inquisitors  iilone.      The  Inquisition  at  Marseilles,  in  fact,, 
which  was  in  Franciscan  hands,  had  the  reputation  of  being  exi 
sively  severe  with  the  recalcitrant  brethren  of  the  Order.     In  al 
case  occurring  in  1320  Froi-e  Guillem  do  Salvelle,  the  Guardian  ol 
B^ziers,  states  that  their  treatment  there  was  very  harsh  and  tl 
imprisonment  of  the  most  rigorous  description.    Doubtless  Angeloj 
da  Clarino  has  justification  for  the  assertion  that  the  Conventuj 
improved  their  triumph  over  their  antagonists  like  mad  dogs  am 
wolves,  torturing,  slaying,  and  ransoming  without  mercy.    Trivial 
as  may  seem  to  us  the  cause  of  quarrel,  we  cannot  but  respect  thi 
simple  earnestness  which  led  so  many  zealots  to  seal  their  convii 
tions  with  their  blood.     Many  of  them,  we  are  told,  courted  mar-j 
tyrdom  and  eagerly  sought  the  flames,     Bernard  Leon  of  Mon- 
treal was  burned  for  persistently  declaring  that,  as  lie  had  vowi 
poverty  and  chastity,  he  would  not  obey  the  iK)pe  if  ordered  to 
a  wife  or  accept  a  prebend.** 

Ferocious  persecution  such  as  this  of  course  only  intensitied  tl 
convictions  of  the  sufferers  and  their  antagonism  to  the  Holy 
So  far  as  regards  the  ostensible  subject  of  controversy,  we  h 
from  Pierre  Tort,  when  he  was  before  the  Inquisition  of  Toniot 
in  1353,  tliat  it  was  allowable  to  lay  in  stores  of  coi'n  and  wii 
Buflioient  for  eight  or  fifteen  days,  while  of  salt  and  oil  there  mi^i 
be  provision  for  half  a  year.     As  to  vestments,  Michele  da  Cosei 
had  exercised  the  power  conferred  on  him  by  the  bull  Quorunuh 
by  issuing,  in  1317,  a  precept  requiring  the  gown  to  be  made 
coarse  stuff,  re;K'hing  down  to  cover  only  half  the  foot,  while 
cord  was  to  be  of  hemp  and  not  of  flax.    Although  he  seen 
have  left  the  burning  question  of  the  hood  untouched,  this  re^. 
tion  might  have  satisfied  reasonable  scruples,  but  it  was  a  caae 
conscience  which  admitted  of  no  compromise.    The  Spirituals^ 
dared  that  the}''  were  not  bound  to  abandon  the  still  shorter 


•  RaynnM  ann.  1323,  No.  51.— Archlvio  dl  Fircnzc,  Prov.  del  Conrcnto 
Santa  Croce,  Feb.  1322.-8.  Th.  Aquin.  Summ.  Sec.  Sl-c.  Q.  lxxxvui.  Art.  xi.; 
CLXXXVi.  Art.  viii.  ad  3. — Fmnz  Ehrle  (Archiv  fUr  Litt.-  u.  Kirchenge&cUic 
1887,  p.  150).— Ub.    Sentcntt.    Inri.   Tolos.  pp.  300»  313,  381-93.~Coll 
XXVir.,  XXVin.— Mo.slioim  dc  Roghnrdis  pp.  499,632.— Vaissette.  IV.  ISI 
Wadding,  ann.  1317.  Nn.  45.— Hist.  Trihnltit  (!oc.  cit.  p.  149).— Arch,  de  Tl 
de  Carcass.  (Doat,  XXVII.  163).— Jobaua.  8.  VicWr.  ChroD.  ann.  lUlG^ia,-, 
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more  ungainly  gowns  which  their  tradition  attributed  to  St.  Fran- 
cis, no  matter  what  might  be  commanded  by  pope  or  general,  and 
80  large  was  the  importance  attributed  to  the  question  that  in  the 
popular  belief  the  four  martyrs  of  Marseilles  were  burned  because 
they  wore  the  mean  and  tightly-fitting  garments  which  distin- 
guished the  Spirituals.* 

Technically  they  were  right,  for,  as  we  have  seen  above,  it 
had  hitherto  been  generally  admitted  that  the  pope  could  not 
dispense  for  vows ;  and  when  Olivi  developed  this  to  the  further 
position  that  he  could  not  order  anything  contrary  to  an  evangeli- 
cal vow,  it  was  not  reckoned  among  his  errors  condemned  by  the 
Council  of  Vienne.    While  all  this,  however,  had  been  admitted 
as  a  theoretical  postulate,  when  it  came  to  be  set  up  against  the 
oonunands  of  such  a  pope  as  John  XXII.  it  was  rebellious  heresy, 
to  be  crushed  with  the  sternest  measures.    At  the  same  time  it 
was  impossible  that  the  sufferers  could  recognize  the  authority 
which  was  condemning  them  to  the  stake.    Men  who  willingly  ^ 
offered  themselves  to  be  burned  because  they  asserted  that  the  pope 
had  no  power  to  dispense  from  the  observance  of  vows ;  who  de- 
daied  that  if  there  were  but  one  woman  in  the  world,  and  if  she 
had  taken  a  vow  of  chastity,  the  pope  could  give  her  no  valid  dis- 
pensation, even  if  it  were  to  prevent  the  hu.man  race  from  coming 
to  an  end ;  who  asserted  that  John  XXII.  had  sinned  against  the 
gospel  of  Christ  when  he  had  attempted  to  permit  the  Francis- 
cans to  have  granaries  and  cellars ;  who  held  that  although  the 
pope  might  have  power  over  other  Orders  he  had  none  over  that 
of  St.  Francis,  because  his  Rule  was  divine  revelation,  and  not  a  ^ 
word  in  it  could  be  altered  or  erased — such  men  could  only  defend 
themselves  against  the  pope  by  denying  the  source  of  bis  author- 
ity. All  the  latent  Joachitic  notions  which  had  been  dormant  wereX 
vivified  and  became  the  leading  principles  of  the  sect.    John 
XXII.,  when  he  issued  the  bull  Qitanmid^tm,  became  the  mystical 
Antichrist,  the  forerunner  of  the  true  Antichrist.    The  Roman 
Chnrch  was  the  carnal  Church ;  the  Spirituals  would  form  the  new 
Ghuich,  which  would  fight  with  Antichrist,  and,  under  the  guidance 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  would  usher  in  the  new  age  when  man  would 
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*  Idb.  SentoDtt.  loq.  Tolosan.  pp.  S30,  835.— Wadding,  ann.  1317,  No.  S3. 
ColL  Doat,  XXVIL  7  sqq. 
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be  ruled  by  love  and  poverty  Ix)  universal.  Some  of  them  pbicc4 
this  in  1325,  others  in  1330,  others  again  in  fourteen  years  froi 
1321.  Thus  the  scheme  of  the  Everlasting  Gos]>el  was  fornmUj^ 
a<ioptod  and  bnmglit  to  realization.  There  were  two  church 
one  the  carnal  Church  of  Kome,  the  Whore  of  Babylon,  the  Symu 
gogue  of  Satan,  drunk  with  the  blood  of  the  saints,  over  which 
John  XXII.  pi-etended  to  preside,  although  he  had  forfeited  hi 
station  and  become  a  hei*ctic  of  heretics  when  he  c^insente<l  to  tho 
death  of  the  nuirty  rs  of  Marseilles.  The  other  was  the  true  Church, 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  would  sjieedily  triumph 
thitnigh  tlie  arms  of  Fre<leric  of  Trinacria.  St.  Francis  ^\•ould  be 
resurrect^  in  the  flesh,  and  then  would  commence  the  thinl  ago 
T  and  the  seventh  anil  last  state  of  mankind.  Meanwhile^  the  sacra- 
ments were  already  obsolete  and  no  longer  requisite  for  salvation. 
It  is  to  this  i>criod  of  frenzied  exaltation  that  we  may  doubtl 
attribute  the  intor|>olations  of  Olivias  writings.* 

This  now  Church  had  some  sort  of  organization.  In  the  trial  of 
Naprous  B<3neta  at  Carcassonne,  in  1325,  there  is  an  allusion  to  a 
Frere  Guillem  (Tii*aud,  who  had  been  ordained  by  God  as  po]>e  ia 
place  of  John  XXII.,  whose  sin  had  been  as  great  as  Adjun's,  and 
who  had  thus  been  dc))osed  by  the  divine  will.  There  were  not 
lacking  saints  and  martyrs,  besides  Francis  an<i  Olivi.  Fragments 
of  the  bodies  and  bones  of  those  who  perished  at  the  stake  we 
treasured  up  as  reUcs,  and  even  pieces  of  the  stakes  at  which  they 
suffered.  These  were  set  before  altars  in  their  houses,  or  carri 
about  the  person  as  amulets.  In  tiiis  cult,  the  four  martyrs  o: 
Marseilles  were  preK?minently  honored ;  their  suffrages  with  G 
were  us  potent  as  those  of  St.  Laurence  or  St.  Vincent,  and  in  them 
Christ  had  been  spiritually  crucified  on  the  four  anus  of  the  cross. 
One  poor  wretch,  who  was  burned  at  Toulouse  in  1322,  had  in- 
Berted  in  his  htany  the  names  of  seventy  Spirituals  who  ha<I  suf 
fcred ;  he  invoked  them  among  the  other  saints,  attaching  equal 
im|>ortance  to  their  intervention ;  and  this  was  douljlloss  a  cus- 
tomary and  recognixed  form  of  devotion.  Yet  this  cult  was  sim- 
pler than  that  of  the  orthodox  Church,  for  it  was  held  that  the 


•  Lib.  Sentcnit.  luq.  Toloeiin.  pp.  298-99.  303-«»  8t6.— Bern.  Guidou.  Prm(y| 
Ilea  P.  v.— Do.'vt,  XX\'U.  7  sqq.— Johauu.  8,  Victor.  Chron.  bud.  1316-19  (Mur*- 
tori  S.  R.  I.  UI.  n.47&-0). 
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sainte  needed  no  oblations,  and  if  a  man  had  vowed  a  candle  to  one 
of  them  or  to  the  Virgin,  or  a  pilgrimage  to  ComposU^lla,  it  would 
bft  better  to  give  to  the  poor  the  money  that  it  woidd  cost.* 

The  Church  composed  of  these  enthusiastic  fanatics  broke  off 
all  relations  with  the  Italian  Spirituals,  whose  more  regulated  zeal 
seemed  lukewarmncss  and  backsliding.  The  prisoners  who  were 
tried  by  Bemanl  Gui  in  1322  at  Toulouse  described  the  Franciscan 
Order  as  divided  into  three  fragments  —  the  Conventuals,  who 
insisted  on  having  granaries  and  cellars,  the  Fraticelli  under  Henry 
tlaCeva  in  Sicily,  and  the  Spirituals,  or  Bco;tiines,  then  under  pcr- 
lecution.  The  two  former  gixjups  thry  siiid  did  not  obscn'e  the 
Rule  and  would  be  destroyed,  while  their  own  sect  would  endure 
lo  the  end  of  the  world.  Even  the  ssiintly  and  long-suffering 
Angelo  da  Clarino  wjis  denounced  as  an  aposUite,  and  there  were 
hot-headed  zealots  who  declared  that  he  would  prove  to  be  the 
mystical  Antichrist.  Others  were  (lisp(»sed  to  assign  this  doubt- 
honor,  or  even  the  jxreition  of  the  greater  Antichrist,  to  Feli|X3 
Majorca,  brother  of  that  Ferrand  whom  we  have  seen  offered 
sovereignty  of  Carcassonne.  Felijw's  thirst  for  asceticism  had 
him  to  abandon  his  brother's  court  and  become  a  Tertiary  of 
St.  Francis.  Angclo  alludes  to  him  repeateill}',  with  great  admi- 
iitkm,  as  worthy  to  rank  with  the  ancient  perfected  wiints.  In 
lira  Btorniy  discussions  soon  after  Jolm's  accession  he  had  inter- 
vened in  favor  of  the  Spirituals,  ])etitioning  that  they  be  allowed 
to  form  a  separate  Order.  After  taking  the  full  vows,  he  renewed 
this  supplication  in  1328,  but  it  was  refuse*!  in  full  consistory,  after 
lich  we  hear  of  him  wandering  over  Europe  and  living  on  beg- 
In  1341,  with  the  support  of  Robert  of  Naples,  he  made  a 
application,  which  Benedict  XII.  rejected  for  the  reason  that 
was  a  supjwrter  and  defender  of  the  Boguincs,  whom  he  had 
lified  after  their  comlenmatiun  b}'  publicly  asserting  many 
normouB  heretical  lies  alwiut  the  Holy  See.  Such  were  the  men 
vhooe  self-devotion  seemed  to  these  fiery  bigots  so  tepid  as  to  ren- 
4»  ihcra  objects  of  detestation.t 


'  DoAt,  XXVn.  7  sqq.— Lib.  Sententt,  Inq.  Toloa,  pp.  306.  807,  310, 383-6.— 
Wra.  GnJclon.  Prncticn  P.  v. 
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Th<?  heights  of  exaltation  reached  in  their  religious  delirium 
are  illustrated  by  the  career  of  Naprous  Boneta,  who  was  rever- 
enced in  the  soot  as  an  iuspired  propliotcsH.  As  early  as  1315  she 
hiul  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Inquisition  at  Mont])ellier,  and  had 
I>een  thmwn  into  prison,  to  be  subset|uentl y  released.  She  and  her 
sister  Alissette  were  waimily  interested  in  the  persecuted  Spirituals, 
and  gave  refuge  to  many  fugitives  in  their  house.  As  pcrsocution 
^'rew  hotter,  her  exaltation  incre!ise<^l.  In  1320  she  wMnuienceil  to 
have  visions  and  costiisies,  in  which  she  was  carried  to  heaven  and 
had  interviews  with  Christ.  Finally,  on  Holy  Thui's<tny,  1321, 
Christ  communicated  to  her  the  Divine  Spirit  as  completely  as  it 
had  been  given  to  the  Virgin,  saying,  *' The  Rlewied  Virgin  Mary 
was  the  giver  of  the  Son  of  God :  thou  shalt  be  the  giver  of  the 
Holy  Ghost."  Thus  the  promises  of  the  Everlasting  G<ispel  were 
on  the  point  of  fiiliilment,  and  the  Third  Age  was  about  to  dawn- 
Elijah,  she  sJiid,  was  St.  Francis^  and  Enoch  was  Olivi ;  the  power 
grantetl  to  Christ  lasted  until  God  gave  the  Holy  Spirit  to  Olivi, 
and  invested  him  with  as  mucli  glory  as  had  been  granted  to  the 
humanity  of  Christ.  The  papacy  has  ceased  to  exist,  the  sacra- 
ments of  the  altar  and  of  confession  are  superseded,  but  that  of 
matrimony  remains.  That  of  penitence,  indeed,  still  exists,  but  ii 
is  purely  internal,  for  heartfelt  contrition  ivories  forgiveness  o 
sins  without  sacerdotal  intercession  or  the  imposition  of  penance. 
One  remark,  which  she  casually  made  when  before  her  judges,  ift 
noteworthy  as  manifesting  the  Iwundiess  love  and  charity  of  the 
|>oor  souLs.  The  Spirituals  and  lejwrs,  she  said,  who  luul  Innini 
burned  were  like  the  innocents  massacred  by  Herod — it  was  Salatt 
who  procured  the  burning  of  the  Spirituals  ami  lejwrs.  This  alludes 
to  the  hideous  cruelties  which,  as  we  have  seen,  wore  perpetrated 
on  the  Icpera  in  1321  and  132*2,  when  the  whole  of  Finance  wen 
mad  with  terror  over  a  rumoreti  poisoning  of  the  wells  by  theao 
outcimts,  and  when,  it  seems,  the  Spirituals  were  wise  enough  and 
humane  enough  to  sympathize  with  thorn  and  condemn  their  mur- 
der.   Kaprous,  at  length,  was  brought  before  Henri  de  Chamay, 


1887,  p.  SO.—Gnillel.  Nangiac.  CoDtio.  ann.  1330.— Wadding,  ana.  1341,  No, 
SI,  28. 
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the  Inquisitor  of  Carcassonne,  in  1325.  Sincere  in  the  belief  of 
her  divine  mission,  she  spontaneously  and  fearlessly  related  her 
history  and  stated  her  faith,  and  in  her  replies  to  her  examiners 
the  was  remarkably  quick  and  intelligent.  When  her  confession 
was  read  over  to  her  she  confirmed  it,  and  to  all  exhortations  to 
letraot  she  quietly  answered  that  she  would  live  and  die  in  it  as 
the  truth.  She  was  accordingly  handed  over  to  the  secular  arm 
and  sealed  her  convictions  with  her  blood.* 

Extravagances  of  belief  such  as  this  were  not  accompanied  with 
extravagance  of  conduct.    Even  Bernard  Gui  has  no  fault  to  find 
with  the  heretics'  mode  of  life,  except  that  the  school  of  Satan 
imitated  the  school  of  Christ,  as  laymen  imitate  like  monkeys  the 
pastors  of  the  Church.    They  all  vowed  poverty  and  led  a  life  of 
self-denial,  some  of  them  laboring  with  their  hands  and  others  beg- 
ging by  the  wayside.    In  the  towns  and  villages  they  had  little 
dwellings  which  they  called  Houses  of  Poverty,  and  where  they 
dwelt  together.    On  Sundays  and  feast-days  their  friends  would 
assemble  and  all  would  listen  to  readings  from  the  precepts  and 
articles  of  faith,  the  lives  of  the  saints,  and  their  own  religious 
books  in  the  vulgar  tongue — mostly  the  writings  of  Olivi,  which 
tiiey  regarded  as  revelations  from  God,  and  the  *'  Trcmsitus  Scmcti 
Patris"  which  was  a  legendary  account  of  his  death.    The  only 
external  signs  by  which  Bernard  says  they  were  to  be  recognized 
were  that  on  meeting  one  another,  or  entering  a  house,  they  would 
my,  '^  Blessed  be  Jesus  Christ,"  or  "  Blessed  be  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ."    When  praying  in  church  or  elsewhere  they 
sat  with  hooded  heads  and  faces  turned  to  the  wall,  not  standing 
or  kneeling,  or  striking  their  hands,  as  was  customary  with  the 
OTtbodox.    At  dinner,  after  asking  a  blessing,  one  of  them  would 
kneel  and  recite  Gloria  in  excdais^  and  after  supper,  Sahe  Regvna, 
This  was  all  inoflfensive  enough,  but  they  had  one  peculiarity  to 
vhich  Bernard  as  an  inquisitor  took  strong  exceptions.    When  oU 
trial  they  were  ready  enough  to  confess  their  own  faith,  but  noth- 
ing would  induce  them  to  betray  their  associates.    In  their  sim- 
plicity they  held  that  this  would  be  a  violation  of  Christian  charity 
to  which  they  could  not  lawfully  be  compelled,  and  the  inquisitor 
wasted  infinite  pains  in  the  endeavor  to  show  that  it  is  charity  to 

•  CoU.  Doat,  XXVII.  7  sqq.,  95. 
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one's  neighbor,  and  not  an  injury^  to  give  him  a  chance  of  a 
version.* 


Evidently  these  poor  folk  would  have  been  harmless  enoi 
if  let  ulone,  and  their  i>ersecution  could  only  be  justified  by 
duty  of  the  Church  to  preserve  erring  souls  from  pei-dition, 
sect  based  ui)on  the  absolute  abnegation  of  property  iis  its  chl 
principle,  and  the  apocalyptic  reveries  of  the  Everlasting  G( 
could  never  become  dangerous,  though  it  might  be  disagreeal 
from  its  mute — or  j)erhaj)s  \'ivacious — protest  against  the  h 
and  worldliness  of  the  Church.  Even  if  let  alone  it  would  pi 
ably  soon  have  died  out.  Springing  as  it  did  in  a  region  and  atj 
period  in  which  the  Inquisition  was  thoroughly  organized,  it 
no  chance  of  survival,  and  it  speedily  succumbed  under  the  ft 
cious  energy  of  the  proceedings  brought  to  bear  agtiinst  it. 
wo  cannot  fix  with  any  precision  the  date  of  its  extinction. 
records  are  imperfect,  and  those  which  we  possess  fail  to 
distinction  between  the  Spirituals  and  the  orthodox  Francii 
who,  as  we  shall  see,  were  driven  to  rebellion  by  John  XXII.  on' 
question  of  the  poverty  of  Christ.  Tliis  latter  dogma  became 
of  so  much  larger  importance  that  the  dreama  of  the  Spiriti 
were  sjwedily  lost  to  view,  and  in  the  later  cases  it  is  reasoiuiblel 
assume  that  the  victims  were  Fraticelli.  Still,  there  are  sev* 
prosecutions  on  record  at  Carcassonne  in  1329,  which  were 
less  of  Spirituals.  One  of  them  was  of  Jean  Roger,  a  pri< 
had  stood  in  high  consideration  at  Beziers;  he  luul  been 
elate  of  Pierre  Trencavel  in  his  wanderings,  and  the  slight 
imposed  on  him  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  ardor  of 
tion  was  abating,  though  we  learn  that  the  bones  of  the 
of  Marseilles  were  still  handed  around  as  relics.  John  XXII. 
not  disposed  to  connive  at  any  relaxation  of  rigor,  and  in  Fel 
ary,  1331,  he  reissued  his  bull  Sanda  Bt/mana,  with  a  preface 
dressed  to  bishops  and  inquisitors  in  which  he  assumes  that  th« 
is  flourishing  as  vigorously  as  ever,  and  orders  tlie  most  active 
ures  taken  for  its  suppr-cssion.  Doubtless  there  were  su! 
prosecutions,  but  the  sect  as  a  tUstinctive  one  faded  out  of  si 

During  the  period  of  its  active  existence  it  had  spread 
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Ibe  Pyrenees  into  Aragon.    Even  before  the  Council  of  Beziers, 
n  1390,  took  official  cognizance  of  the  nascent  heresy,  the  bishops 
jf  Aragon,  jissemblotl  at  Tarragona  in  12J>7,  instituted  repressive 
Bieasures  against  the  Beguines  who  were  spreading  errors  through- 
the  kingdom,  and  all  Franciscan  Tertiaries  were  subjected  to 
sion.    Their  books  in  the  vulgar  tongue  were  especially 
e<l,and  were  ordered  to  be  surrendered.    These  precautions 
ot  avert  the  evil.     As  we  have  seen,  jVmaido  de  Vilanova 
e  a  warm  advocate  of  the  Spirituals ;  his  indefatigable  pen 
at  their  service,  his  writings  had  wide  circulation,  and  his  in- 
Moe  with  Jaynie  II.  protected  them.     With  his  death  and  that 
rf  Clement  V.  persecution  commenced.     Immediately  after  the 
Itter  event,  in  1314,  the  Inquisitor  I-Semardo  de  Pu3'certln,  one  of 
maldo^s  special  antagonists,  undertook  their  suppression.     At 
head  stood  a  certam  Pedro  Oler.of  Majorca,  and  Fray  Bo- 
Thev  were  obstinate,  and  were  hande<l  over  to  the  secular 
when  all  were  burned  except  Bonato,  who  recanted  on  being 
BDiched  by  the  flames.     Ho  was  dragge<l  from  the  burning  pile, 
■red,  and  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment,  but  after  some 
ty  years  he  was  found  to  Ix?  still  secretly  a  Spiritual,  and  was 
as  a  relapsed  in  1335.     Emboldene<l  by  the  accession  of 
n  XXII. ,  in  November,  131B,  Juan  de  Dotgcr,  the  inquisitor, 
Jofre  de  Cruilles,  provost  of  the  vacant  see  of  Tarragona, 
iSed  together  an  assembly  of  Dominicans,  Franciscans,  and  Cis- 
icians,  who  condemnetl  the  apocalyptic  and  spiritualistic  writ- 
of  Anialdo,  which  were  ordered  to  be  surrendered  within  ten 
under  ]»ain  of  excommunication.    The  |>ersecution  contintied. 
de  Baldac-h  wa«  burned  as  a  Spiritual,  with  a  disciple,  in  1 825. 
the  same  time  John  XXII.  issued  several  bulls  command- 
,ct  inquisition  to  be  ma<lo  for  them  througFiout  Aragon, 
da,  and  the  Balejiric  Isles,  and  subjecting  them  to  the  juris- 
of  tlie  bishoi)S  and  inquisitor  in  spite  of  any  j>rivilegcs  or 
ties  which  they  might  claim  as  Franciscans.    The  heresy, 
r,  seems  never  to  have  obtained  any  lirm  foothold  on  Span- 
Yet  it  penetrated  even  to  Portugal,  for  Alvaro  Pelayo 
that  there  were  in  IJsbon  some  i^seudo-Franciscans  who 
ded  the  doctrine  that  Peter  and  bis  successors  had  not  re-V^ 
from  Christ  the  jwwer  which  he  held  on  earth.* 

Tarraconeas.  aim.  12U7  &  1-4  (Marteue  Ampl.  ColL  VIL  305-6).— 
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A  somewhat  different  development  of  the  Joachitic  element 
seen  in  the  Franciscan  Juan  de  Pera-Tallada  or  do  Kupesci 
better  known  perhaps  through  Froissart  as  Jean  de  la   Rocl 
taillade.     As  a  i)reacber  and  missionary  he  stood  pre-eminent, 
his  voice  was  heard  from  his  native  Catalonia  to  distant  JSIoscoi 
Somewhat  given  to  occult  science,  various  ti*eiitises  on  alchei 
have  been  attributed  to  him,  among  which  Pelavo  tells  us 
it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the  genuine  from  the  doubtfid.     N^ 
only  in  this  did  he  follow  Amaldo  de  Vilanova,  but  in  mercih 
lashing  the  corruptions  of  the  Church,  and  in  commcDting  on  tl 
prophecies  of  the  i)seudo-.Joachim.    No  man  of  this  school  seei 
able  to  refrain  from  indulging  in  ]»rophecy  himself,  and  Ji 
gaineil  wide  reputation  by  predictions  which  were  justified  by  ti 
event,  such  as  the  battle  of  Poitioi-s  and  the  Great  Schism.     P( 
ha}»s  this  might  have  been  forgiven  ha<l  he  not  also  foretold  tl 
the  Church  would  be  stripped  of  the  superfluities  which  it  had 
shockingly  abus^Ml.    One  metaphor  whicii  he  einployetl  was  lar^ 
quoted.     The  Cliurch,  he  said,  was  a  biinl  born  without  feath< 
to  which  all  other  fowls  contributed  plumage,  which  they  woi 
reclaim  in  consequence  of  its  pride  and  tyranny.     Like  the  SpL 
uals  he  looked  fondly  biick  to  the  primitive  days  before  Consl 
tine,  when  in  holy  poverty  the  foundations  of  the  faith  were 
lie  seems  to  have  steered  clear  of  the  express  heresy  as  to  the 
ertj'  of  Christ,  and  wlicn  he  came  to  Avignon,  in  1349,  to  proch 
his  views,  although  several  attempts  to  bum  him  were  inetfecti 
he  was  promptly  thrown  into  jail.   He  was ''  dure?/ceni  grofid 
and  his  accusers  were  unable  to  couvict  him,  but  he  was  too  ds 
gcrouB  a  man  to  l>e  at  large,  and  he  was  kept  in  coufiiiemei 
When  be  was  linally  Uberated  is  not  stated,  but  if  Felayo  is 
rect  in  saying  that  he  returned  home  at  the  age  of  ninety  he  mi 
have  been  released  after  a  long  incarceration.* 


Eymcric.  pp.  2<55-6.— Rayuald.  ann.  1325,  No.  20.— Mosheioi  de  Beghi 
641.— Pclayo,  Hetcrodoios  Kspaftoles,  1.  777-til,  7y3.— For  tbc  fute  of 
dc  ViUnova'a  writings  iu  tho  Index  Exx>urgatorius,  sec  Rcuscb,  Der  Index 
verixHencu  Bik-liur,  I.  33-4.     Two  of  the  tmcta  condemned  in  1316  have 
found,  translated  into  Itn1i:in.iu  a  MS.  of  the  MagliAbecchiun  Library,  hy  7 
Tocco,  wlio  de8cri)>cs  thcin  in  the  Archivio  Storico  Italiano,  1886,  No.  6,«imS 
the  Oiomalo  Storico  della  Lett.  Ital.  VIII.  J. 

*  Pelayo,  Iletcrudoxos  Kapa&oles,  L  500-3 — Jo.  dc  Rupeacisa.  yA4e  m* 
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The  ostenBible  cause  of  his  punishment  was  his  Joachitic  spec* 
alatioa  as  to  Antichrist,  though,  as  Wadding  observes,  many  holy 
men  .did  the  same  without  animadversion,  hke  St.  Vicente  Ferrer, 
who  in  1412  not  only  predicted  Antichrist,  but  asserted  that  he 
was  already  nine  years  old,  and  who  was  canonized,  not  persecuted. 
tfilioz  of  Oremsier  also,  aa  we  have  seen,  though  persecuted,  was 
Aoqnitted.  Fray  Juan's  reveries,  however,  trenched  on  the  borders 
ci  the  Everlasting  Gospel,  although  keeping  within  the  bounds  of 
orthodoxy.  In  his  prison,  in  November,  1349,  he  wrote  out  an 
aooonnt  of  a  miraculous  vision  vouchsafed  him  in  1845,  in  return 
for  continued  prayer  and  maceration.  Louis  of  Bavaria  was  the 
Antiohrist  who  would  subjugate  Europe  and  Africa  in  1366,  while 
a  similar  tyrant  would  arise  in  Asia.  Then  would  come  a  schism 
with  two  popes ;  Antiohrist  would  lord  it  over  the  whole  earth 
and  many  heretical  sects  would  arise.  After  the  death  of  Anti' 
Christ  would  follow  fifty-five  years  of  war ;  the  Jews  would  be 
oonvdrted,  and  with  the  destruction  of  the  kingdom  of  Antichrist 
the  Millennium  would  open.  Then  the  converted  Jews  would  pos- 
MBS  the  world,  all  would  be  Tertiaries  of  St.  Francis,  and  the 
Franciacans  would  be  models  of  holiness  and  poverty.  The  her- 
edes  would  take  refuge  in  inaccessible  moimtains  and  the  islands 
dt  the  sea,  whence  they  would  emerge  at  the  close  of  the  Millen- 
nium ;  the  second  Antichrist  would  appear  and  bring  a  period  of 
great  suffering,  until  fire  would  fall  from  heaven  and  destroy  him 
and  his  followers,  after  which  would  follow  the  end  of  the  world 
and  the  Day  of  Judgment.^ 

Meditation  in  prison  seems  to  have  modified  somewhat  his  pro- 
I^etic  vision,  and  in  1356  he  wrote  his  Vade  mecum  in  Trihylor 
iione^  in  wliich  he  foretold  that  the  vices  of  the  clergy  would  lead 
to  the  speedy  spoliation  of  the  Church ;  in  six  years  it  would  be 
reduced  to  a  state  of  apostohcal  poverty,  and  by  1370  would  com- 
mence the  process  of  recuperation  which  would  bring  all  mankind 
under  the  domination  of  Christ  and  of  his  earthly  representative. 

(Faacic  Rer.  Expetend.  et  Fugiend.  H.  497).— Proissart,  Liv.  i.  P.  ii.  ch.  124 ; 
Ut.  m.  ch.  27. — Rolewink  Fascic.  Temp.  ann.  1364.— Mag,  Chron.  Belgic.  (Pia- 
twfi  JSL  8S6).— Meyeri  Annal,  Plandr.  ann.  1859.  — Henr.  RebdorflF.  Annal.  ann. 
ISSl.— Pttul  ^mjUi  de  Retx  Geat  Francor.  (Ed.  1569,  pp.  491-2).— M.  Flac; 
Ulyr.  Cat.  Test  Veritat  Lib.  inn.  p.  1786  (Ed.  1608). 
•  Wadding,  ann.  1867,  No.  17.— Pelayo,  op.  cit.  I.  501-2. 
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During  the  interval  there  would  be  a  succession  of  the  direstcal 
itieB.     From  13<S0  to  1365  the  worms  of  the  earth  would  arise  ai 
destroy  all  beasts  and  birds ;  terai>est  and  deluge  and  eartliqual 
famine  and  j)estilence  and  war  would  sweep  away  the  wicked  ; 
1365  Antichrist  would  come,  and  such  multitudes  would  apostal 
that  but  few  faithful  would  bo  left.     His  reign  would  be  shoi 
and  in  1370  a  pope  canonically  elected  would  bring  mankind 
Christianity,  after  which  all  cardinals  would  be  chosen  fix)m  tl 
Greek  Church.     During  these  tribulations  the  Franciscans  woi 
be  neiirly  exterminated,  in  punishment  for  their  relaxation  of  tl 
Rule,  but  the  survivors  would  \)e  rofonned  and  the  Order  woi 
fill  the  earth,  innumerable  as  the  stars  of  heaven ;  in  fact,  ti 
Franciscans  of  the  most  abject  poverty  were  to  be  the  Ellas 
Enoch  who  Avould  conduct  the  Church  through  that  disastroi 
time.     Meanwhile  he  advised  that  ample  store  should  be  made 
raoimtain  caves  of  beans  and  honey,  salt  meats,  and  dried  fruits 
those  who  desiretl  to  live  through  the  convulsions  of  nature  and 
ety.   After  the  death  of  Anticiirist  would  come  the  Millennium  ;  f< 
seven  hundred  years,  or  until  about  a.d,  2000,  mankind  would 
virtuous  and  happy,  but  then  would  come  a  decline ;  existing  vi< 
especially  among  the  clergy,  would  be  revived,  preparatory  to 
advent  of  Gog  and  Magog,  to  be  followeti  by  the  final  Antichrii 
It  shows  the  sensitiveness  of  the  hierarchy  that  this  haniU< 
nympholeps}'  was  deemed  worthy  of  severe  repression.^ 

The  influenco  of  the  Everlasting  Gosjwl  was  not  yet  who] 
exhaustM.     I  have  alluded  above  to  Thomas  of  Apulia,  who 
1388  insisted  on  preaching  to  the  Parisians  that  the  reign  of  tl 
Holy  Ghost  hml  commenced,  and  that  he  was  the  divinely  eoi 
missioned  envoy  sent  to  announce  it,  when  his  mission  was  U 
manely  cut  short  by  confining  him  as  a  madman.     Singular] 
identical  in  all  but  the  result  was  the  career  of  Nicholas  of  Buld< 
dorf,  who,  about  1445,  proclaimed  that  God  had  commanded  him 
announce  that  the  time  of  the  New  Testsiment  had  passed  awaj 
as  that  of  the  Old  hatl  done  ;  that  the  Third  Era  and  Seventh 
of  the  world  had  come,  under  the  reign  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  wh< 
man  would  be  restoi'ed  to  the  state  of  primal  innocence ;  and  tb 
he  was  the  Son  of  God  deputed  to  spread  the  glad  tidings. 


•  Foscic.  Rcr.  £x|K-tcncl.  ct  Fugiend.  U.  4&4-508. 
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ihe  oonncil  still  sitting  at  Basle  he  sent  various  tracts  containing 
these  doctrines,  and  he  finally  had  the  audacity  to  appear  before 
it  in  person.  His  writings  were  promptly  consigned  to  the  flames 
and  he  was  imprisoned.  Every  effort  was  made  to  induce  him  to 
lecant,  but  in  vain.  The  Basilian  fathers  were  less  considerate  of 
insanity  than  the  Fans  doctors,  and  Nicholas  perished  at  the  stake 
in  1446.* 

A  last  echo  of  the  Everlasting  Gospel  is  heard  in  the  teaching 
of  two  brothers,  John  and  Lewin  of  "Wurzburg,  who  in  1466  taught 
in  Eger  that  all  tribulations  were  caused  by  the  wickedness  of  the 
dei^.  The  pope  was  Antichrist,  and  the  cardinals  and  prelates 
wero  his  members.  Indulgences  were  useless  and  the  ceremonies 
of  the  Church  were  vanities,  but  the  time  of  deliverance  was  at 
hand.  A  man  was  already  bom  of  a  virgin,  who  was  the  anoint- 
ed of  Christ  and  would  speedily  come  with  the  third  Evangel 
and  bring  all  the  faithful  into  the  fold.  The  heresy  was  rapidly 
and  seoEtetly  spreading  among  the  people,  when  it  was  discovered 
by  Bishop  Henry  of  Hatisbon.  The  measures  taken  for  its  sup- 
pression are  not  recorded,  and  the  incident  is  only  of  interest  as 
showing  how  persistently  the  conviction  reappeared  that  there 
most  be  a  final  and  higher  revelation  to  secure  the  happiness  of 
in  this  world  and  his  salvation  in  the  next.f 


*  FOewliiis  nene  n.  nnpaitbeyische  Kirchen-  a.  Ketzerhistorief  FraiikfDrt,1772h 

a«a-66. 

t  Chion.  Glanberger  ana.  1466  (Analecta  Franciscana  XL  422-6). 


CHAPTER  11. 

GUGLIELMA  AND  DOLCINO. 

The  spiritual  exaltation  which  produced  among  the  Francisoant 
the  developments  described  in  the  last  chapter  was  by  no  meana 
confined  to  the  recognized  members  of  that  Order.  It  manifested 
itself  in  even  more  irregular  faslxion  in  the  little  group  of  seotaries 
known  as  Guglielmites,  and  in  the  more  formidable  demonstration 
of  the  Dolcinists,  or  ApostoUc  Brethren, 

About  the  year  1260  there  came  to  Milan  a  woman  calling 
herself  Guglielma.  That  she  brought  with  her  a  son  shows  that 
she  had  lived  in  the  world,  and  was  doubtless  tried  ^nth  its  vicissi- 
tudes, and  as  the  child  makes  no  further  appearance  in  her  historji 
he  probably  died  young.  She  had  wealth,  and  was  said  to  be  the 
daughter  of  Constance,  queen  and  wife  of  the  King  of  Bohemia. 
Her  royal  extraction  is  questionable,  but  the  matter  is  scarce  worth 
the  discussion  wliich  it  has  provoked.*  She  was  a  woman  of  pre- 
eminent piety,  who  devoted  herself  to  good  works,  without  prac- 
tising special  austerities,  and  she  gradually  attracted  around  her  a 
little  band  of  disciples,  to  wliom  such  of  her  utterances  as  have 
been  recorded  show  that  she  gave  wholesome  ethical  instruction. 


•  Constance,  daughter  of  Bela  III.  of  Hungary,  was  seoonci  wife  of  Ottokar  I. 
of  Bohemia,  who  died  in  1230  at  the  age  of  eighty.  She  died  in  1240,  leaving 
three  daughters,  Agnes,  who  founded  the  Franciscan  convent  of  St.  Januariua 
in  Prague,  which  she  entered  May  18,  1236;  Beatrice,  who  married  Otho  the 
Pious,  of  Brandenburg,  and  Ludomilla,  who  married  Louis  I.  of  Bavaria.  Gugli- 
elma can  scarce  have  been  either  of  these  (Art  de  Ver.  lew  Dates,  VIII.  17). 
Her  disciple,  Andrea  Saraniita,  testified  that  afler  her  death  lie  journeyed  to 
Bohemia  to  obtain  reimbursement  of  certain  expenses;  he  failed  in  his  errand, 
but  verified  her  relationship  to  the  royal  house  of  Bohemia  (Andrea  Ogniben,  I 
Guglielmiti  del  Secolo  XHI.,  Perugia,  1867,  pp.  10-11).— On  the  other  hand,  a 
German  contemporary  chronicler  asserts  that  she  cume  from  England  (AnnaL 
Dominican.  Colmariens.  ann.  1301 — Urstisii  UI.  33). 
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They  adopted  the  style  of  plain  brown  garment  which  she  habitu- 
ally wore,  and  seem  to  have  formed  a  kind  of  unorganized  congre- 
gation, bound  together  only  by  common  devotion  to  her.^ 

At  that  period  it  was  not  easy  to  set  bounds  to  veneration ;  the 
spiritual  world  was  felt  to  be  in  the  closest  relation  with  the  ma- 
terial, and  the  development  of  Joachitism  shows  how  readily  re- 
ceived were  suggestions  that  a  great  change  was  impending,  and  a 
new  era  about  to  open  for  mankind.    Guglielma's  devotees  came 
to  r^ard  her  as  a  saint,  gifted  with  thaumaturgic  power.    Some 
of  her  disciples  claimed  to  be  miraculously  cured  by  her — Dr. 
Giaoobbe  da  Femo  of  an  ophthalmic  trouble,  and  Albertono  de' 
Novati  of  a  fistula.    Then  it  was  said  that  she  had  received  the 
sopereminent  honor  of  the  Stigmata,  and  although  those  who  pre- 
pared her  body  for  the  grave  could  not  see  them,  this  was  held  to 
be  owing  to  their  unworthiness.    It  was  confidently  predicted 
that  she  would  convert  the  Jews  and  Saracens,  and  bring  all  man- 
kind into  unity  of  faith.    At  last,  about  1276,  some  of  the  more 
enthnsiastio  disciples  began  to  whisper  that  she  was  the  incamar 
tion  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  female  form — the  Third  Person  of  the 
Trinity,  as  Christ  was  of  the  Second,  in  the  shape  of  a  man.    She 
was  very  God  and  very  man ;  it  was  not  alone  the  body  of  Christ 
which  suffered  in  the  Passion,  but  also  that  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  so 
that  her  flesh  was  the  same  as  that  of  Christ.    The  originators  of 
this  strange  belief  seem  to  have  been  Andrea  Saramita,  a  man  of 
fltuiding  in  Milan,  and  Suor  Maifreda  di  Pirovano,  an  Umiliata  of 
the  ancient  convent  of  Biassono,  and  a  cousin  of  Matteo  Visconti. 
There  is  no  probability  that  Guglielma  countenanced  these  absurd 
Btories.    Andrea  Saramita  was  the  only  witness  who  asserted  that 
ha  had  them  from  her  direct,  and  he  had  a  few  days  before  testified 
to  the  contrary.    The  other  immediate  disciples  of  Guglielma  stated 
that  she  made  no  pretensions  to  any  supernatural  character.    When 
people  would  ask  her  to  cure  them  or  relieve  them  of  trouble  she 
would  say, "  Gk>,  I  am  not  God."    When  told  of  the  strange  beliefs 
entertained  of  her  she  strenuously  asserted  that  she  was  only  a 
misfflrable  woman  and  a  vile  worm.    Marchisio  Secco,  a  monk  of 
ChiaravaUe,  testified  that  he  had  had  a  dispute  with  Andrea  on 
the  subject,  and  they  agreed  to  refer  it  to  her,  when  she  indig- 


•  Ogniben,  op.  cit.  pp.  56. 73-6, 10&-4. 
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nantly  replied  that  she  was  flesh  and  bone,  that  she  ha^I  brought 
a  son  with  her  to  Milan,  and  that  if  they  did  not  do  ]>enance  for  i 
uttering  such  words  they  would  be  condemned  to  hell.  Tet,  tafl 
minds  familiar  with  the  promises  of  the  Everlasting  Gospel,  it  ' 
might  well  sc^m  that  the  era  of  the  LLoly  Ghost  would  be  ushered^ 
in  with  such  an  incarnation.*  I 

Guglielma  died  August  24,  13S1,  leaving  her  property  to  the 
great  Cistercian  house  of  Chiaravalle,  near  Milan,  where  she  de- 
sired to  be  buried.    There  was  war  at  the  time  lictween  Milan  and 
Lodi ;  the  roatls  were  not  safe, and  she  was  temporarily  interred 
the  city,  while  Andrea  and  Dionisio  Cotta  went  to  the  Marquis  of] 
Montferrat  to  usk  for  an  escort  of  troops  to  accompany  the  cortcgai 
The  translation  of  the  IxKly  took  place  in  October,  and  was  co] 
ducted  with  great  splendor.     The  Cistercians  welcomed  the  oppor- 
tunity to  add  to  the  attractions  and  revenues  of  their  cstahlish-j 
ment.     At  that  period  the  business  of  exploiting  new  saints  ws 
exceedingly  profitable,  and  was  prosecuted  with  corresponding 
energy.    Salimbene  complains  bitterly  of  it  in  referring  to  a 
speculation  made  in  1279,  at  Cremona,  out  of  the  remains  of  a   j 
drunken  vintner  named  Alberto,  whose  cult  brought  crowds  o(fl 
devotees  with  offerings,  to  the  no  small  gain  of  all  conoemed.  ^ 
Such  things,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  Armanno  Pongilupo 
and  others,  were  constantly  occurring,  though  Salimbene  declares 
that  the  canons  forbade  the  veneration  of  any  one,  or  picturing 
him  as  a  saint,  until  tlic  Roman  Church  hml  authoritatively  passed 
upon  his  claims.     In  this   Salimbene  was  mistaken.    Zanghino 
Ugolini,  a  much  better  authority,  assures  us  that  the  worship  oi 
uncanouized  saints  was  not  heretical,  if  it  were  believe<l  that  the!) 
miracles  were  worketl  by  God  at  their  intercession,  but  if  it  wei 
believed  that  they  were  worked  by  the  relics  without  the  assent 
of  Grod,  then  the  Inquisition  could  intervene  and  punish ;  but 
long  iis  a  saint  was  uncanonized  his  cult  was  at  the  discretion  ol 
the  bishop,  who  could  at  any  time  command  its  cessation,  and  thel 


•  Ognibcn,  op.  cit.  pp.  12/20-1.  35-7,  (»»,  70.  74,76,  82,  &4-G.  101. 104-8,  118. 

Dr.  Andrea  Ogniben,  to  whom  we  nru  indebted  for  the  publication  of  the 
fragmentary  remains  of  the  tiial  of  the  Giiglielmitefl,  thinks  that  Maifreda  dl 
Pirovano  was  a  coa»iu  of  Muttuo  Visconti,  through  his  mother,  AnastAsia  di 
Piromno  (op.  cit.  p.  33).  The  Contiouutioti  of  Nongis  calls  ber  hia  faalf-sUter 
(Guillul.  Naugiac.  Contin.  aim.  1317). 
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mere  fact  that  miracles  were  performed  was  no  evidence,  as  they 
are  frequently  the  work  of  demons  to  deceive  the  faithful.^ 

In  this  case  the  Archbishop  of  Milan  offered  no  interference, 
and  the  worship  of  Guglielma  was  soon  firmly  established.    A 
month  after  the  translation  Andrea  had  the  body  exhumed  and 
carried  into  the  church,  where  he  washed  it  with  wine  and  water 
and  arrayed  it  in  a  splendid  embroidered  robe.    The  washings 
were  carefully  preserved,  to  be  used  as  a  chrism  for  the  sick ;  they 
were  placed  on  the  altar  of  the  nunnery  of  Biassono,  and  Maifreda 
employed  them  in  anointing  the  affected  parts  of  those  who  came 
to  be  healed.    Presently  a  chapel  with  an  altar  arose  over  her 
tomb,  and  tradition  stiU  points  out  at  Chiaravalle  the  little  oratory 
where  she  is  said  to  have  lain,  and  a  portrait  on  the  wall  over  the 
vacant  tomb  is  asserted  to  be  hers.    It  represents  her  as  kneeling 
before  the  Vii^n,  to  whom  she  is  presented  by  St.  Bernard,  the 
patron  of  the  abbey ;  a  crowd  of  other  figures  is  around  her,  and 
the  whole  indicates  that  those  who  dedicated  it  to  her  represented 
her  as  merely  a  saint,  and  not  as  an  incarnation  of  the  Godhead. 
Another  picture  of  her  was  placed  by  Dionisio  Gotta  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Maria  fuori  di  Porta  Nuova,  and  two  lamps  were 
kept  burning  before  it  to  obtain  her  suffrage  for  the  soul.of  his 
brother  interred  there.    Other  pictures  were  hung  in  the  Church 
of  8.  Enfemia  and  in  the  nunnery  of  Biassono.    In  all  this  the  good 
monks  of  Chiaravalle  were  not  remiss.    They  kept  lighted  lamps 
before  her  altar.    Two  feast-days  were  assigned  to  her — the  anni- 
versaries of  her  death  and  of  her  translation — when  the  devotees 
wonld  assemble  at  the  abbey,  and  the  monks  would  furnish  a 
simple  banquet,  outside  of  the  walls — for  the  Cistercian  rules  for- 
bade the  profanation  of  a  woman's  presence  within  the  sacred 
endoBure — and  some  of  the  monks  would  discom^e  eloquently  upon 
the  saintliness  of  Gughelma,  comparing  her  to  other  saints  and  to 
the  moon  and  stars,  and  receiving  such  oblations  as  the  piety  of 
the  worshippers  would  offer.    "Nor  was  this  the  only  gain  to  the 
abbey.    Giacobbe  de'  Novati,  one  of  the  behevers,  belonged  to  one 
of  the  noblest  families  of  Milan,  and  at  his  castle  the  Gughelmites 


•  Ogniben,  op.  cit  pp.  80, 44, 115.— Salimbene  Chronica,  pp.  274-6.— Chron. 
Pknneiu.  ann.  1270  (Muratori  3.  K.  I.  IX.  791-2).— Zancbini  Tract,  de  Hsret.  c. 
xxii. 
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were  wont  to  assemble.     Wlien  he  died  he  institutetl  the  nbl>ei 
OH  his  heir, nnd   the  iiilioritiince  oouhl  not  have  been  incotisulc] 
jible.     There  wore,  doubtless,  other  iiLstances  of  sitnihir  liberality] 
(jf  which  the  evidences  have  not  reached  us.* 

All  this  was  innocent  enough,  but  within  the  circle  of  those; 
who  worahipped  (.TUgliehna  there  whs  a  little  band  of  initiutedj 
who  belie  veil  in  her  as  the  incarnation  of  the  Holy  Ghost.    Th< 
history  of  the  Joachites  has  shown  ns  the  readiness  Avhich  existed 
to  look  upon  Christianity  as  a  temporary  pliase  of  religion,  to 
be  shortly  succeeded  by  the  reign  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  when  the] 
Church  of  Home  would  give  place  to  a  new  and  higher  organizar[ 
lion.     It  was  not  difficult,  therefore,  for  the  Guglielmites  to  pel 
suade  themselves  that  they  had  enjo3'ed  the  society  of  the  Parari 
clete,  who  was  shortly  to  appear,  when  the  Holy  Spirit  would  be| 
received  in  tongues  of  ttame  by  the  disciples,  the  heathen  and  the^ 
Jew  woidd  be  convertcil,  and  there  would  bo  a  new  church  ushei 
ing  in  the  era  of  love  and  blesse^lness,  for  which  man  had  beei 
sighing  through  the  weary  centunes.     Of  this  doctrine  Andi 
was  chief  apostle.     lie  claime<l  to  be  the  first  and  only  spiritual 
son  of  Gugliolma,  from  whom  he  had  received  the  revelation,  and 
be  emi)roitlered  it  to  suit  the  credulity  of  the  disciples.    The  Arch- 
angel Kaphael  had  announced  to  the  hlesse<l  Constance  the  incar- 
nation in  her  of  tlie  Holy  (tliost;  a  year  afterwards,  Guglielrai 
was  born  on  the  holy  day  of  Pentecost ;  she  had  chosen  the  foi 
of  a  woman,  for  if  she  had  come  as  man  slie  would  have  died  likoi 
Christ,  and  the  whole  world  would  have  perished.    On  one  occa-l 
sion,  in  her  chamber,  she  had  changed  a  chair  into  an  ox,  and  had  I 
told  him  to  hold  it  if  he  could,  but  when  he  attempted  to  do  so  itj 
disappeared.    The  same  indulgences  were  obtainable  by  visiting' 
her  tomb  at  Chiaravallo  as  by  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Sejmlchro, 
Wafers  which  had  been  consecrated  by  laying  them  on  tho  toml 
were  eagerly  partaken  of  by  the  di.sci]>les,  as  a  new  fonn  of  com- 
munion,    r.esides  the  two  regular  feast-<lays,  there  was  a  third  for 
the  initiated,  significantly  held  on  Pentecost,  the  day  when  shoj 
was  expected  to  reappear.    Meanwhile,  the  devotion  of  the  faJth- 
ful  was  stimulatcil  by  stories  of  her  being  in  communication  with] 


•  Ofmihm,  op.  cit.  pp.  SO-1,85-6.  81.30.  4&-no, 56-7, 61. 7^-3,  74, 93-4, 104,1 
UC— T;iiiibiiniji.  Storin  deU'  InqutsirJnne.  II.  17-18. 
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her  representatiTes,  both  in  her  own  form  and  in  that  of  a  dove. 
How  ^ght  was  the  evidence  required  for  beUevers  was  seen  in  an 
incident  which  gave  them  great  comfort  in  1293.  At  a  banquet 
in  the  house  of  Siacobbe  da  Femo,  a  warm  discussion  arose  be- 
tween those  who  doubted  and  those  whose  convictions  were 
decided.  Carabella,  wife  of  Amizzone  Toscano,  one  of  the  earnest 
believers,  was  sitting  on  her  mantle,  and  when  she  arose  she  found 
three  knots  in  the  cords  which  bad  not  been  there  before.  This 
was  at  once  pronounced  a  great  miracle,  and  was  evidently  re- 
garded as  a  full  confirmation  of  the  trath* 

If  it  were  not  for  the  tragedy  which  followed  there  wonld  be 
nothing  to  render  Guglielmitism  other  than  a  jest,  for  the  Church 
which  was  to  replace  the  massive  structure  of  Latin  Christianity 
was  BB  ludicrous  in  its  conception  as  these  details  of  its  faith.  The 
€k)Bpda  were  to  be  replaeed  by  sacred  writings  produced  by  An- 
drea, of  which  ho  had  already  prepared  several,  in  the  names  of 
some  of  the  initiated — "  The  Epistle  of  Sibilia  to  the  Novaresi," 
"  The  Prophecy  of  Carmeo  the  Prophet  to  all  Cities  and  Nations," 
and  an  account  of  Gnghelma's  teachings  commencing,  '^  In  that 
time  the  Holy  Ghost  said  to  his  disciples."  Maifreda  also  com- 
posed litanies  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  prayers  for  the  use  of  the 
Ohurcb.  When,  on  the  second  adrent  of  Gughelma,  the  papacy 
was  to  pass  away,  Maifreda  was  to  become  pope,  the  vicar  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  with  the  keys  of  heaven  and  hell,  and  baptize  the 
Jew  and  the  Saracen.  A  new  college  of  cardinals  was  to  be  foi*med, 
at  whom  only  one  appears  to  have  been  selected — a  girl  named 
Taria,  who,  to  judge  from  her  answers  when  before  the  Inquisi- 
tion, and  the  terms  of  contempt  in  which  she  is  alluded  to  by  some 
of  the  sect,  was  a  worthy  representative  of  the  whole  absurd 
aoheme.  While  awaiting  her  exaltation  to  the  papacy  Maifreda 
was  the  object  of  special  veneration.  The  disciples  kissed  her 
hands  and  feet,  and  she  gave  them  her  blessing.  It  was  probably 
the  spiritual  excitement  caused  by  the  jubilee  proclaimed  by  Boni- 
face Vni.,  attracting  pilgrims  to  Rome  by  the  hundred  thousand 
to  gain  the  proffered  indulgences,  which  led  the  Guglielmites  to 
name  the  Pentecost  of  1300  for  the  advent  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
With  a  curious  manifestation  of  materialism,  the  woj-sbippers  pre- 


Ogniben,  op.  cit.  pp.  ijl,  35, 30.  36, 55. 70, 72, 96^  101. 
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pareii  splendid  garinents  for  the  adornment  of  the  expertod  G 
a  purple  mantle  with  a  silver  clasp  costing  thirty  pounds  of  le 
zioli,  gold-ombroiderod  silks  and  gQt  slippers — while  Pietra  de' 
zate  contributed  forty -two  dozen  pearls,  and  Catella  de'  Gio 
gave  an  ounce  of  pearls.  In  preparation  for  her  new  and  hoi 
functions,  Maifreda  undertook  to  celebrate  the  mysteries  of  tli 
mass.  During  the  solemnities  of  Easter,  in  sacerdotal  vestmen 
she  consecrated  the  host,  while  Andrea  in  a  dalmatic  read  th 
Gospel,  and  she  administered  communion  to  those  present.  AVhe 
should  come  the  resurrection  of  Guglielma,  she  was  to  rejieat  thi 
ceremony  in  S.  Maria  Miig-giore,  and  the  sacred  vessels  were  al 
ready  prepared  for  this,  on  an  extravagant  scale,  costing  more 
than  two  hundred  lire,* 

The  sums  thus  lavished  show  that  the  devotees  belonged  to 
the  wealthy  class.   AVhat  is  most  noteworthy,  in  fact,  in  the  whole 
story,  is  that  a  belief  so  absurd  should  have  found  acceptan 
among  men  of  culture  and  intelligence,  showing  the  spirit  of  u 
rest  that  was  abroad,  and  the  readiness  to  accept  any  promis 
however  wild,  of  relief  from  existing  evUs.    There  were  few  mo 
prominent  families  in  Milan  than  the  Garbagnati,  who  were  Ghibe 
lines  and  closely  allied  with  the  Visconti.     Gasparo  Garbagna' 
filled  many  positions  of  importance,  and  though  his  name  does  no; 
appear  among  the  sectaries,  his  wife  Benvenuta  was  one  of  them, 
as  well  as  his  two  sons,  Ottorino  and  Francesco,  and  Bella,  tb 
wife  of  Giacobbe.     Francesco  was  a  man  of  mark  as  a  diplomat 
and  a  lawj^er.     Sent  by  Matteo  Visconti  in  1309  on  a  mission  to 
the  Emperor  Henry  VII.,  he  won  high  favor  at  the  imperial  court 
and  obtained  the  objects  for  which  he  had  been  despatched.     lie 
ended  his  career  as  a  professor  of  jurisprudence  in  the  renowned 
University  of  Padua.    Yet  this  man,  presumably  learned  and  cool* 
headed,  was  an  ardent  discijde,  who  purchased  gold-embroidered 
silks  for  the  resurrection  of  Guglielma,  and  composed  pra3'ers  in 
her  honor.     One  of  the  crimes  for  which  Matteo  was  condemned 
in  1323  by  the  Inquisition  was  retaining  in  his  service  this  Fran 
oesco  Garbagnate,  wlio  had  been  sentence4i  to  wear  crosses  for  his 
participation  in  the  GugUelmite  heresy  ;  and  when  John  XXII.,  i 
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■,  confinned  tho  sentence,  he  added  that  Alatteo  had  terrorized 
inquisitors  to  save  his  son  Galcazzo,  who  was  also  a  Gugliel- 

Yhen  the  heresy  became  known  popular  rumor  of  course  at- 
ited  to  it  the  customary  practices  of  indiscriminate  sexual  in- 
encc  which  were  ascribed  to  all  deviations  from  the  faith. 
le  legend  which  was  handed  down  by  tnwlition  there  appears 
same  story  as  to  its  discovery  which  we  have  seen  told  at 
gne  about  the  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit — of  the  husband 
dng"  his  wife  to  the  nocturnal  rendezvous,  and  thus  learning 
afapcene  practices  of  the  sect.  In  this  case  the  hero  of  the 
BCorrado  Coppa,  whose  wife  Giacobba  was  an  earnest  bo- 
B  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  official  re|x»rts  of  the  trial, 
rau*  as  they  have  reached  us,  contain  no  allusions  whatever 
ay  licentious  doctrines  or  practices.  The  inquisitors  wasted 
imc  on  inquiries  in  that  direction,  showing  that  they  knew 
S  was  nothing  of  the  kind  to  reward  investigation. 

Eierically  spefdiiiig,  the  sect  was  insignilicant.  It  is  men- 
hat  on  one  occasion,  at  a  banquet  in  honor  of  Gugliehna, 
/  the  monks  of  Chiaravalle,  there  were  one  hundred  and 
ity-nine  persons  present,  but  these  doubtless  included  many 
only  reverenced  her  as  a  saint.  The  Inner  circle  of  the  ini- 
?d  was  apparently  much  smaller.  The  names  of  those  incul- 
d  in  the  confessions  l>efore  the  Inquisition  amount  only  to 
A  thirty,  ami  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  number  of  the  sec- 
Kit  no  time  exceeded  thirty-five  or  forty.:f 
iKu  not  to  be  supj)08ed  that  this  could  go  on  for  nearly  twenty 
es  and  wholly  escape  the  vigilance  of  the  Milanese  inquisitoi*s, 
1284,  but  a  few  years  after  Gugliehna's  death,  two  of  the  dis- 
rAllegranza  and  Carabella,  incautiously  revcidcil  the  myste- 
tbeir  faith  to  Beliiorc,  mother  of  Frl  Enrico  ili  Nova,  who 
ireyed  it  to  the  inquisitor,  FrA  Manfredo  di  Donaria. 
was  forthwith  summoned,  with  his  wife  liiccmlona,  his 
OV  Migliore,  and  his  daughter,  Fiordebellina;  also  Maifrcda, 

'  Ogniben,  op.  cit.  pp.  05-7,  83-4,  00-1,  UO— Uglieni,T.  IV.  pp.  286-93  (Ed. 

t)  -BnynaUI.  onn.  1324,  No.  7-11. 
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Bellacara  de'  Oarentani,  Giacobba  dei  Bassani,  and  possibly  soi 
others.  They  readily  abjured  and  were  treated  with  excoptioi 
mildness,  for  Fra  Manfredo  absolved  ihera  by  striking  them  o* 
the  shoulders  ^nth  a  stick»  as  a  symbol  of  the  scourging  which 
penitents  they  had  incurred.  He  seems  to  have  attached  lit 
importance  to  the  matter,  and  not  to  have  compelled  them 
reveal  tlioir  accomplices.  Again,  in  1295  and  1290,  there  was 
investigation  made  by  the  Inquisitor  Fra  Tommaso  di  Como, 
which  no  details  have  reached  us,  but  which  evidently  left 
leaders  unharmed.* 

We  do  not  know  what  called  the  attention  of  the  Inquisition 
the  sect  in  the  s|>ring  of  1300,  but  we  may  conjecture  that  the 
pected  resurrection  of  Guglielma  at  the  coming  Pentecost,  and 
preparations  made  for  tliat  ev*'nt,  caused  an  agitation  aini»ng 
disciples  leading  possibly  to  incautious  revelations.  About 
(April  10)  the  inquisitors  suumioned  and  examined  Maifrtnla,  Q 
cobba  dei  Bassani,  and  possibly  some  others,  but  without  reel 
Apparently,  however,  they  were  watcheil,  secret  information 
gathered,  and  in  July  the  itoly  Office  was  ready  to  strike  oQ 
lively.  On  July  IS  a  certain  Fra  Ghiranlo  presented  liimself 
Lanfranco  de'  Amizzoni  and  revealed  the  whole  alTair,  with 
names  of  the  principal  disciples.  Anilrea  sought  him  out  and 
deavored  to  learn  what  he  had  said,  but  was  merely  told  to  1 
to  himself,  for  the  inquisitors  were  making  many  thi'eats.  On 
20th  Andrea  was  summone<l ;  bis  assurances  that  he  ha.d  ne 
heard  that  Guglielma  Avas  regnriled  as  more  than  an  ordi 
saint  were  appai'ontly  accepte<l,  and  he  was  dismissed  with 
ders  to  retura  the  next  day  and  meanwhile  to  pi-eserve  absoli 
sccrecy.t 

Andi'ea  and  Maifreda  were  thoroughly  frightenetl ;  they 
the  disciples,  if  called  before  the  inquisitors,  to  preserve 
with  regard  to  them,  as  otherwise  Uiey  could  not  escape 
It  is  a  j>ecuh*ar  illusti-ation  of  the  recogni/od  hostility  l>etween 
two  Mcnthcant  Orders  tl)ab  the  Hi-st  inqmlse  wiitj  to  soek 
ance  from  the  Fi-anciscans.  No  S(X)ner  were  the  citations  is 
than  Andrea,  with  the  Doctor  Beltrarao  da  Femo,  one  of  the 


•  Ognibeu,  pp.  14,  23,  a3,  36.  39. 60,  72,  101, 110, 114. 
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believers,  went  to  the  Franciscan  convent,  where  they  learnetl 
from  Fr&  Daniele  da  Femo  tliat  Fra  (tuiduno  do  Cocchenato  and 
the  rest  of  the  inquisitoi'S  liad  no  power  to  act,  as  tljeir  oomniis- 
aonft  bad  been  annuUod  by  the  pojxi,  and  that  Fn\  I'agjino  di  Pie- 
fa  SanUi  had  a  bull  to  that  effect.     Some  intrigue  would  seetn  to 
be  behind  this,  which  it  would  be  interesting  to  disentangle,  for 
we  meet  here  with  ohi  actjuaintances.     VrH  Guidone  is  doubtless 
liie  SJinie  inquisitor  whom  wo  have  snen  in  l'J7l>  parLicipating  in 
the  puniahinent  of  Corrado  da  Venosta,  and  FrA  Pagano  has  como 
b»rfore  lis  as  the  subject  of  a  prosecution  for  lieresy  in  P.i95.    Pos- 
sibly it  was  this  which  now  stimulated  his  zeal  against  the  inquisi- 
lare,  for  when  the  GugHclmites  calletl  upon  him  the  next  day  he 
pnxiuced  the  bull  and  urge<l  them  to  ap|KMir,  and  thus  atfoixl  him 
tridence  thiit  the  inquisitors  wei-e  discharging  their  futtctions — 
endence  for  which  he  siiid  tliat  he  would  willingly  give  twenty- 
I  Ire  lire.     It  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  impenetrable  secrecy  in 
ivllich  the  operations  of  the  Inquisition  were  veiled  that  he  had 
rtan  anxiously  and  vainly  seeking  U)  obtain  testimony  as  to  who 
were  really  discharging  the  duties  of  the  tribunal ;  when,  latterly, 
« heretic  htul  been  burned  at  Ralseino  ho  hnd  sent  thither  to  tind 
flttt  who  had  rendereti  the  sentonce,  but  was  unable  to  do  so. 
Lrhen  the  Guglielmites  applied  to  the  Abl>*Jt  of  Chiaravalle and  to 
^heof  his  monks.  March isio  di  Veddnno,  himself  suspected  of  Gug- 
^Hnstism.     These  asked  to  have  a  co[)v  of  the  bull,  and  one  was 
Bl^niade  by  a  notary  and  given  to  them,  whieti  they  totjk  to  the 
I  Archbifihop  of  Milan  at  Cassano,  and  asked  him  to  place  the  in- 
l^rtigntion  of  the  matter  in  their  hands.     Jle  promised  to  inter- 
plene.  but  if  he  did  so  he  was  probably  met  with  the  information, 
I  »Li.  h  had  been  speedily  eUcited  from  the  culprits,  that  they  hold 
^^Kiiface  VIII.  not  to  be  pope,  and  consequently  that  the  arch- 
^Hbop  whom  he  had  created  was  not  archbishop.     Either  in  this 
Hkio  some  other  way  the  prelate's  zeal  was  refrigerated,  and  he 
1  no  opjHisition  to  the  proceedings.* 


W 


•  Ogtnhtn,  pp.  21, 40, 42,  78-0. 

iHncese  d**  Xoyati  depofted  (p.  93)  that  Mailreda  was  in  the  habit  of  Baying 

Buiiif»ce  wa»  not  tnily  pope,  and  that  another  poutilT  had  !jeen  created. 

haw  Mwn  ibAl  the  Spiritual  Franciftoana  had  gone  throngti  the  fonn  of 
ti&f  a  new  pope.  There  was  not  mnolt  in  romnmn  Iiptwe»-n  them  and  tho 
rii«luutc4,  and  )-et  tliis  would  point  to  eouie  rclatiuns  as  exisLinf^. 
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The  Inquisition  was  well  raannetl,  for,  besides  Fra  Guidow 
whose  age  and  experience  seem  to  have  rendered  him  the  leadjn| 
actor  in  the  tragoriy,  and  T.anfranoo,  who  took  little  jmrt  in  it,  wi 
iiufct  with  a  tliiiii  inquisitor,  IiUiinerio  di  Pirovano,  and  in  thei 
absence  they  are  replaced  with  deputies,  Niccoh^  di  Conio»  Nioool 
di  Vai-enna,  and  Leonaixlo  da  Dergumo.    They  pushed  the  matti 
with  relentless  energy.     That  torture  was  freely  used  there  cal 
be  no  doubt.    No  conclusion  to  the  contrary  can  be  drawn 
the  absence  of  allusion  to  it  in  the  depositions  of  the  accused,  U 
this  is  customary.    Not  only  do  the  historians  of  the  affair  s| 
without  reserve  of  its  em]>lo>Tnent,  but  the  character  of  the 
cessive  examinations  of  the  leading  culprits  indicates  it  unerrii 
ly — the  confident  assevemtions  at  fii*st  of  ignorance  and  innocenc 
followed,  after  a  greater  or  less  interval,  with  uni'eserved  confi 
sion.     This  is  especially  notable  in  the  cases  of  those  who  hi 
abjured  in  1284,  such  as  Andrea.  Maifreda,  and  Giacobba,  wl 
as  relapsed,  knew  that  by  admitting  their  persistent  hen^y  th< 
were  condemning  themselves  to  the  tiaraes  without  hope  of  mei 
and  who  therefore  had  nothing  to  gain  by  confession,  except 
emption  from  r(?[>etition  of  torment.* 

The  documents  are  ti>o  imperfect  for  us  to  reconstruct  the  pi 
€66  and  ascertain  the  fate  of  all  of  those  implicated.    In  Lam 
doc,  after  all  the  evidence  luul  been  taken,  there  would  have 
an  assembly  held  in  which  their  sentences  would  have  been  del 
mined,  and  at  a  solemn  Serino  these  would  have  been  prorai 
gated,  and  the  stake  would  have  received  its  victims.    Much  h 
formal  were  the  proceedings  at  Milan.    The  only  sentence  of  whi 
we  have  a  record  was  remlered  August  23  in  an  assembly  whei 
the  archbishop  sat  with  the  inquisitors  and  Matteo  Visconti  ai 
pears  among  the  assessors;  and  in  this  the  only  ju<lgmoni 
Suor  (tiacobba  dei  IJassani,  who,  as  a  relapsed,  was  nee  -.. 
handed  over  to  the  secular  arm  for  burning.     It  would  seem 


*  Coin])are  Andrea's  first  examination,  July  20  (Ogniben,  op.  cit.  pp.  H~\\ 
and  his  second,  Aug.  10  (pp.  50-7),  with  his  defiant  assertion  of  bis  belief  At 
13  (pp.  0&-72).     So,  Haifreda's  first  interrogatory,  July  31  (pp.  33-6),  wil 
confessiuu,  Aug.  6,  and  revelation  of  the  names  of  her  worshippers  (pp. 
Also.  Qiacobba  dei  Bassani*s  denial,  Aug.  3,  and  confession,  Aug.  11  (p.  ^9). 
is  the  same  with  those  not  relapsed.     Si>c  Suor  Agncse  dei  Montunari's  fiat  i 
niali  Aug,  3,  and  her  confession,  Aug.  U  (pp.  87-6). 
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even  before  this  Ser  Miraiio  di  Gurbagnate,  a  priest  deeply  impli- 
cated, had  been  burned.    Andrea  was  executed  probably  between 
September  1  and  9,  and  Maifreda  about  the  same  time — but  we 
know  nothing  about  the  date  of  the  other  executions,  or  of  the 
exhumation  and  cremation  of  Guglielma's  bones — while  the  exam- 
inations of  other  disciples  continued  until  the  middle  of  October. 
Another  remarkable  peculiarity  is  that  for  the  minor  penalties 
the  inquisitors  called  in  no  experts  and  did  not  even  consult  the 
aiohbishop,  but  acted  wholly  at  their  own  discretion,  a  single 
fiate  absolving  or  penancing  each  individual  as  he  saw  fit.    The 
Lombard  Inquisition  apparently  had  little  deference  for  the  epis- 
copate, even  of  the  Ambrosian  Church.^ 

Yet  the  action  of  the  Inquisition  was  remarkable  for  its  mild- 
ness, especially  when  we  consider  the  revolutionary  character  of 
the  heresy.  The  number  of  those  absolutely  burned  cannot  be 
definitely  stated,  but  it  probably  did  not  exceed  four  or  five. 
These  were  the  survivors  of  those  who  had  abjured  in  1284,  for 
whom,  as  relapsed  and  obstinate  heretics,  there  could  be  no  mercy 
The  rest  were  allowed  to  escape  with  penalties  remarkably  light. 
Thus  Sibilia  Malcolzati  had  been  one  of  the  most  zealous  of  the 
lect ;  in  her  early  examinations  she  had  resolutely  perjured  her- 
self, and  it  had  cost  no  little  trouble  to  make  her  confess,  yet 
when,  on  October  6,  she  appeared  before  Frd  Eainerio  and  begged 
to  be  relieved  from  the  excommunication  which  she  had  incurred, 
he  was  moved  by  her  prayers  and  assented,  on  the  ordinazy  con- 
ditions that  she  would  stand  to  the  orders  of  the  Church  and 
Inqnisition,  and  perform  the  obligations  laid  upon  her.  Still  more 
remarkable  is  the  leniency  with  which  two  sisters,  Catella  and 
Pi^xa  Oldegardi,  were  treated,  for  Frd  Guidone  absolved  them  on 
their  abjuring  their  heresy,  contenting  himself  with  simply  refer- 
ring them  to  their  confessors  for  the  penance  which  they  were  to 
perfomi.  The  severest  punishment  recorded  for  any  except  the 
lelapsed  was  the  wearing  of  crosses,  and  these,  imposed  in  Sep- 
tember and  October,  were  commuted  in  December  for  a  fine  of 
twenty-five  lire,  payable  in  February — showing  that  confiscation 
was  not  a  part  of  the  penalty.  Even  Taria,  the  expectant  cardinal 
of  the  New  Dispensation,  was  thiis  penanced  and  relieved.    Im- 


Ogniben,  pp.  l»-30,  77,  91. 
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raetUately  after  Andrea's  execution  an  examination  of  his 
Riccadona^  as  to  the  furniture  in  her  housfl  and  the  wine  in  h^ 
cellar,  allows  that  the  Inquisition  was  prompt  in  looking  after  tl 
confiscations  of  those  coTi(ieraned  to  death ;  and  the  fingment 
an  interrogator}',  Fehruary  12,  1302,  of  Marchisio  Seooo,  a  moi 
of  Chianivalle,  indicates  that  it  was  involved  in  a  struggle  wil 
the  abbey  to  compel  the  refunding  of  the  bo(|ue6t  of  Gugliel 
as  the  heresy  for  wliich  she  had  been  condemned,  of  course, 
dcixnl  void  all  dis]>ositions  of  her  property.    IIovv  this  resulted 
have  no  means  of  knowing,  but  we  may  feel  assured  that  the 
bey  was  forced  to  submit ;  indeed,  the  complicity  of  the  raoi 
with  the  heretics  was  so  clearly  indicated  that  we  may  wod< 
none  of  their  names  ap])ear  in  the  lists  of  those  condemned. 
,   Thus  ended  this  little  episode  of  heresy,  of  no  importance 
its  origin  or  results,  but  curious  from  the  glimpse  which  it  affoi 
into  the  spiritual  al>crrations  of  the  time,  and  the  procedure 
the  Lombard  Inquisition,  and  noteworthy  as  a  rare  instance 
inquisitorial  clemency.+ 


•  Oernibcn,  pp.  4a-4,  63,  67-8.  81-3,  91-9,  95-6,  97,  100,  110,  118,  115-16. 

t  Spiritual  cccontricitiefi,  siicli  iifi  thosp  of  the  Oafl;ltel miles,  are  not  to 
regarded  as  pecuUftr  to  any  &gf  or  any  condition  of  ciriiization.     The  story 
JonTinA  Southcotc  is  well  known,  ami  the  Soiithcottian  Church  mainCained 
exUt«iicu  in  London  until  the  middle  of  clic  present  century.    Id  July,  1886,  tl 
Americun  journnla  reported  the  discovery,  in  Cincinnnti,  of  a  aect  e^en  mof 
closely  approximating  to  the  Guglielmites,  nnd  about  m  numerous,  calling  Ihei 
selves  Perfectionists,  and  believing  in  two  married  sisters — &  Mrs.  Martin  as 
incamntion  of  God,  and  a  Mrs.  Brooke  as  that  of  Christ.     Like  their  pred< 
sors  in  Milan  (he  sect  ia  by  no  means  confined  tn  the  iititernte,  but  comprisci 
poople  of  intcUigencc  and  culture  who  have  abandoned  alt  worldly  occnpatjoi 
io  the  expectation  of  the  approaching  I^liUcnuium — the  final  era  of  the  JEi 
laaliug  Oi^pel.   The  exposure  for  a  time  broKo  up  the  sect,  of  which  some  ini 
bcrs  departed,  while  others,  with  the  two  sisters,  joined  a  Jfethodist  chorct 
Their  faith  was  not  shaUen,  however,  and  in  June.  1887,  the  church  expelli 
them  after  An  investigation.     One  of  the  charges  against  Ihem  was  that 
held  the  Church  of  the  present  day  to  be  Babylon  and  the  abomination  of 
earth.     England  has  aUo  recently  hnd  a  siniilur  experience  in  a  peasant  won 
of  not  particularly  moral  life  who  for  some  tiftecn  years,  until  her  deulU,  i?e| 
temtK!<r  18,  1880,  was  rejjardcd  by  her  followers  as  a  new  incarnation  of  Christ 
Her  own  definition  of  herself  was,  *'  I  am  the  second  appearing  and  incamatto 
of  Jesus,  the  Christ  of  God,  the  Bride,  the  I.«amira  Wife,  the  God-Mother 
Saviour,  Life  from  noarcn/*  etc.,  etc.    She  signed  hcrbclf  "  Jesus,  Firet 
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Aboat  the  time  when  Guglielma  settled  in  Milan,  Pamm  wit- 
the  comnienoement  of  another  abnormal  development  of 
the  great  Franciscan  movement.    The  stimulus  which  monachism 
had  received  from  the  success  of  the  Mendicant  Orders,  the  exal- 
tation of  poverty  into  the  greatest  of  virtues,  the  recognition  of 
bqggary  aa  the  holiest  mode  of  life,  render  it  difficult  to  apportion 
between  yearnings  for  spiritual  perfection  and  the  attractions  of 
idlenesB  and  vagabondage  in  a  temperate  climate  the  responsibil- 
ity for  the  numerous  associations  which  arose  in  imitation  of  the 
Ibndioantfl.    The  prohibition  of  unauthorized  religious  orders  by 
the  lAteran  Council  was  found  impossible  of  enforcement.    Men 
woold  herd  together  with  more  or  less  of  organization  in  caves 
and  hermitages,  in  the  streets  of  cities,  and  in  abandoned  dwell- 
ings and  ohorches  by  the  roadsides.    The  Carmelites  and  Augus- 
i    tiaian  hermits  won  recognition  after  a  long  struggle,  and  became 
Mtablished  Orders,  forming,  ^vith  the  Franciscans  and  Dominicans,   tj 
the  four  Mendicant  religions.     Others,  less  reputable,  or  moi*e   vS 
independent  in  spirit,  were  condemned,  and  when  they  refused  "^ 
to  diaband  they  were  treated  as  rebels  and  heretics.    In  the  ten-     ? 
lion  of  the  spiritual  atmosphere,  any  man  who  would  devise  and     v 
pat  in  practice  a  method  of  life  assimilating  him  most  nearly  to    b 
the  brutes  would  not  fail  to  find  admirers  and  followers ;  and,  if    £, 
he  possessed  capacity  for  command  and  organization,  he  could    j 
readily  mould  them  into  a  conf  i-atemity  and  become  an  object  of  ^ 
vwieration,  with  an  abundant  supply  of  offerings  from  the  pious,      o^ 
The  year  1260  was  that  in  which,  according  to  Abbot  Joachim,  ^ 
the  era  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  to  open.    The  spiritual  excitement 
which  pervaded  the  population  was  seen  in  the  outbreak  of  the 
Flagellants,  which  filled  northern  Italy  with  processions  of  peni- 
tents scourging  themselves,  and  in  the  mutual  forgiveness  of  inju- 
riei,  which  brought  an  interval  of  peace  to  a  distracted  land.    In 
nob  a  condition  of  public  feeling,  gregarious  enthusiasm  is  easily 
direoted  to  whatever  responds  to  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  and 


lait,  Mazy  Ann  Girlmg/*  At  one  time  her  sect  numbered  a  hundred  and  sev- 
CBty-five  membeiB,  some  of  them  rich  enough  to  make  it  considerable  donations, 
hot  ander  the  petty  pereecation  of  the  populace  it  dwindled  latterly  to  a  few, 
and  finaUy  diipuraed.  Aberrations  of  this  nature  belong  to  no  special  stage  of 
intriloctsal  derelopment.  The  only  advance  made  in  modem  times  is  in  the 
method  of  dealing  with  tbem. 
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the  8elf-in<»rtification  of  a  youth  of  Parma,  called  Gherardo 
relli,  found  abuadaut  iitiitatoi's.  Of  low  extraction,  oncult 
and  stupid,  he  had  vainly  applied  for  admission  into  the  Fran 
Order.  Denied  this,  he  passed  his  days  vacantly  musing  in 
Franciscan  church.  The  beatitude  of  ecstatic  abstraction^  earn 
to  the  point  of  the  annihihition  of  consciousness,  has  not  been 
fined  to  the  Tapas  and  Sanmdhi  of  the  Brahman  and  Bud 
The  monks  of  Mt.  Athos,  known  as  Urabilicani  from  their  pi 
contemplation  of  their  navels,  knew  it  well,  and  Jacopone  tla  T 
shows  that  its  dangerous  raptui'cs  were  familiar  to  the  zealots 
the  time.*  Scgarelli,  however,  was  not  so  lost  to  external 
pressions  but  that  he  remarked  in  the  scriptural  pictures  whii 
adorned  the  walls  the  repi'esentations  of  the  apostles  in  the 
which  art  has  assigned  to  them.  The  conception  grew  u 
that  the  apostolic  life  and  vestment  would  form  the  ideal  religio 
existence,  superior  even  to  that  of  the  Franciscans  which  had  bet 
denied  to  him.  As  a  preliminary,  he  sold  bis  little  property ;  thfl 
mounting  the  tribune  in  the  Piazza^  he  scattered  the  proceeds  amoi 
the  idlers  sunning  themselves  there,  who  forthwith  gambled 
away  with  ample  floods  of  blasphemy.  Imitating  literally  t 
career  of  CMirist,  lie  had  him.self  circumcised  ;  then,  envelojwd 
Bwaddhng  clothes,  he  was  rocked  in  a  cradle  and  suckled  by 
woman.  Ilis  apprenticeship  thus  completed,  he  embarked  on 
career  of  an  apostle,  letting  hair  and  beard  grow,  enveloped  in 
white  mantle,  with  the  Franciscan  cord  around  his  waist,  and  aa 
dais  on  his  feet.  Thus  accoutred  he  wandered  through  the  strei 
of  Parma  crying  at  intervals  "  Penilenza-git-er  which  was  his  igl 
rant  rendering  of  ^*^ Penitentiam  obiter* — the  customary  coU 
repentance,! 

For  a  while  he  had  no  imitators.    In  search  of  disciples  he 
dered  to  the  neighboring  village  of  Coilochio,  where,  standing 
the  roa<lside,  he  shouted  "  Enter  my  vineyard  I"    The 
who  knew  his  crazy  ways  paid  no  attention  to  him,  but  stran 
took  his  call  to  be  an  invitation  to  help  themselves  from 


•         "O  glorioBO  stare 
In  nihil  quioUtol 
1^'  intcllctto  posato 
£  rulTetto  dormire  I 

t  Salimbene,  pp.  113-13. 


AjmichilarsI  bene 
Non  t  pot43rG  bnmano 
Anzi  6  virtil  divinal" 

(Comba,  La  Riforma  in  Italia,  I.  310. 
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ripening  grapes  of  an  adjacent  Tineyard,  which  they  accordingly 
stripped.  At  length  he  was  joined  by  a  certain  Eobert,  a  servant 
of  the  Franciscans,  who,  as  Salimbene  informs  us,  was  a  liar  and 
a  thief,  too  lazy  to  work,  who  flourished  for  a  while  in  the  sect  as 
Fr4  Glntto,  and  who  finally  apostatized  and  married  a  female  her- 
mit. Gherardo  and  Glutto  wandered  through  the  streets  of  Parma 
in  thdr  white  mantles  and  sandals,  calling  the  people  to  repent- 
anoe.  They  gathered  associates,  and  the  number  rapidly  grew  to 
three  hundred.  They  obtained  a  house  in  which  to  eat  and  sleep, 
and  lacked  for  nothing,  for  alms  came  pouring  in  upon  them  more 
liberally  than  on  the  regular  Mendicants.  These  latter  wondered 
greatly,  for  the  self-styled  Apostles  gave  nothing  in  return — they 
ooold  not  preach,  or  hear  confessions,  or  celebrate  mass,  and  did 
not  even  pray  for  their  benefactors.  They  were  mostly  ignorant 
peasants,  swineherds  and  cowherds,  attracted  by  an  idle  life  which 
was  rewarded  with  ample  victuals  and  popular  veneration.  When 
gathered  together  in  their  assemblies  they  would  gaze  vacantly 
on  SegarelH  and  repeat  at  intervals  in  honor  of  him,  "  Father  1 
Father!  Father  I"  * 

"When  the  Council  of  Lyons,  in  1274,  endeavored  to  control  the 
pest  of  these  unauthorized  mendicant  associations,  it  did  not  dis- 
perse them,  but  contented  itself  with  prohibiting  the  reception  of 
future  members,  in  the  expectation  that  they  would  thus  gradu- 
ally become  extinguished.  This  was  easily  eluded  by  the  Apostles, 
who,  when  a  neophyte  desired  to  join  them,  would  lay  before  Hirn 
a  habit  and  say,  "  We  do  not  dare  to  receive  you,  as  this  is  pro* 
hibited  to  us,  but  it  is  not  prohibited  to  you ;  do  as  you  think  fit." 
Thus,  in  spite  of  papal  commands,  the  Order  increased  and  mul- 
tiplied, as  we  are  told,  beyond  computation.  In  1284  we  hear  of 
seventy-two  postulants  in  a  body  passing  through  Modena  and 
Beggio  to  Parma  to  be  adopted  by  Segarelli,  and  a  few  days  after- 
wards twelve  young  girls  came  on  the  same  errand,  wrapped  in 
their  mantles  and  styling  themselves  Apostolesses.  Imitating 
Dominic  and  Francis,  Segarelli  sent  his  followers  throughout  Eu- 
rope and  beyond  seas  to  evangelize  the  world.  They  penetrated 
far,  for  already  in  1287  we  find  the  Council  of  Wurzburg  stigma- 
tizing  the  wandering  Apostles  as  tramps,  and  forbidding  any  one 

•  Salimbene,  pp.  114-16. 
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to  give  them  food  on  account  of  their  religioua  aspect  and  i 
dress.    Pedro  de  Lugo  ^Galicia),  who  abjured  before  the  Inquiaition 
of  Toulouse  in  13t2t2,  testified  that  he  had  been  inducted  in  the  sect 
twenty  years  previous  by  Richard,  an  Apostle  fi*oni  Alessiindriu  i 
Lombardy,  who  Wiis  busily  spreading  the  heresy  beyond  Com 
tella.* 

Not^rithstanding  the  veneration  folt  by  the  brethren  for 
relli  he  steadily  refused  to  assuuie  the  headiihip  of  the  Order,  say- 
ing that  each  must  beai*  his  own  burden.  Had  he  been  an  active 
organizer,  with  the  material  at  his  disposition,  he  might  have  giv< 
the  Church  much  trouble,  but  he  was  inert  and  indis]K>sed  to  aban- 
don his  contemplative  self-indulgence.  Jie  seems  to  ixave  hesita 
somewhat  us  to  the  form  which  the  association  sljould  assume,  an 
consulted  Alberto  of  Farma,  one  of  the  seven  notaries  of  thecu 
whether  they  should  select  a  superior.  Alboito  referretl  him  to 
the  Cistercian  Abbot  of  Fontanaviva,  who  advised  that  they  should 
not  founil  houses,  but  should  continue  to  wander  over  the  Lmd; 
wrapped  iu  their  mantles^  and  they  would  not  fail  of  shelter  by 
the  ciiarital)le.  Segai'elli  was  nothing  loath  to  follow  his  counsel, 
bat  a  more  energetic  spirit  was  found  in  Guidone  Putagi,  brother 
of  the  Podesta  of  Bologna,  \\'ho  entered  the  Oixier  with  his  sister 
Tripia.  Finding  that  Segarelli  would  not  govern,  he  seized  com- 
mand and  for  nuiny  years  conducted  atlairs,  but  be  gave  utTeiioo 
by  abandoning  the  poverty  which  was  the  essence  of  the  associa- 
tion, lie  lived  splendidly,  we  are  told,  with  many  horseB,  lavish- 
ing money  like  a  ciinlinal  or  ])apal  legiite,  till  the  brethren  grew 
tired  and  elected  Matteo  of  Ancona  as  his  successor.  This  led  toi 
a  split.  Guidone  retained  possession  of  the  pei-son  of  Segarelli, 
and  cairied  him  to  Fuenza.  Mattoo's  followers  came  there  and 
endeavored  to  seize  Segarelli  by  force ;  the  two  parties  came  to 
blows  and  the  Anconitans  were  defeated.  Guidone,  however,  WM 
so  much  alarmed  for  his  safety  that  he  left  the  Apostles  and  joined 
the  Templai-s.f 

Bishop  Opizoof  Parma,  a  nephew  of  Innocent  IV.,  had  a  liking 


•  Concil  tugdnn.  ann.  1274  c.  33.— Sulimbene,  pp.  117,  119,  320-30,— Con* 
efl  Herbipolens.  ftsn.  1287  (Harduio.  YIL  1141).— Lib.  SenCentt.  Laq.  Tolooan., 
p.  8«0. 

t  Salimbcne,  pp.  lU-16. 
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for  Segarelli,  and  for  hiR  sake  protected  the  Apostles,  which  serves 
to  aoa:>unt  for  their  uninterrupted  growth.  In  1286,  however, 
three  of  the  brethren  misbehaved  flagrantly  at  Bologna,  and  were 
wmmarily  hanged  by  the  podestA.  This  seems  to  have  ilrawn  at- 
tention to  tlie  sectaries,  for  ab<3ut  the  same  time  Honorius  IV, 
issue*!  a  bull  especially  directed  against  them.  They  were  com- 
manded to  almndon  their  peculiar  vestments  and  enter  some  rocH>g- 
nized  order;  prelates  were  require<l  to  enforce  obtMlience  l)v  im- 
prisontnent,  with  recourse,  if  necessary,  to  the  secular  arm,  and  the 
fiiihful  at  large  were  ordorc<i  not  to  give  them  alms  or  hospitality. 
The  Order  was  thus  formally  proscribed.  Bbthop  Opizo  hastened 
to  obey.  He  banishetl  the  brethren  from  his  diocese  and  impris- 
oned Segarelli  in  chains,  but  subsequently  relenting  kept  him  in 
his  palace  as  a  jester,  for  when  filled  with  wine  the  Apostle  could 
be  amusing.* 

For  some  years  we  hear  little  of  Segarelli  and  his  disciples. 
The  pa(>nl  condemnation  discoumgcMl  them,  but  it  receivctl  scant 
obedience.  Their  numl)er8  may  have  diminished, and  ]mblic  charitv 
may  have  been  to  some  extent  withdrawn,  but  they  were  still  nu- 
menjus,  they  continual  to  wear  the  white  mantle,  and  to  Ije  sup- 
ported in  ibcLT  wandering  life.  The  best  evidence  that  the  bull  of 
Honorius  failed  in  its  purpose  is  the  fact  that  in  1201  Nicholas  IV. 
deemed  its  reissue  necessary.  They  were  now  in  open  antagonism 
10  the  Holy  See — rebels  and  schismatics,  ra])idly  rii>eninginto  her- 
Kics,  and  fair  subjects  of  i>ersecntion.  Accordingly,  in  1494,  wo 
bear  of  four  of  them — two  men  and  two  women — bametl  at  Parma, 
and  of  Segarelli's  condemnation  to  perpetual  imprisonment  by 
Bi<hop  Opizo.  There  is  also  an  allusion  to  an  earnest  mis.sionary 
of  the  sect,  named  Stephen,  dangerous  on  account  of  theehnpienoe 
tihts  preaching,  who  was  burned  by  the  Inquisition.  Segarelli  hail 
Bved  his  life  by  abjuration  ;  possibly  after  a  few  years  he  may 
have  i>een  released,  but  he  di<l  not  abandon  his  errors ;  the  Inquisi- 
tor of  Parma,  Fra  Manfn^do,  oon\icted  him  as  a  relapsed  heretic, 
iad  he  was  burneii  in  Parma  in  1300.  An  active  pei-secution  fol- 
towpil  ftf  his  disciples.    Many  were  apprehcmleil  by  the  Inquisition 


•  8*liml>ifDc,  pp.  117, 371— Mag.  Bull.  Rom.  1. 158.— At  tlic  same  time  Hono- 
iw  appmrrd  tbo  Orders  of  the  Cannclites  und  of  8t.  William  of  the  Desert 
VsTiiatcl.  AOB.  1286,  No.  36, 37). 
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and  subjecto<l  to  various  punishments,  until  Parma  congratolatecl 
itself  that  the  heresy  was  fairly  stamped  out.* 

Persecution,  as  usual,  had  the  immediate  effect  of  scattering 
the  heretics,  of  confirming  them  in  the  faith,  and  of  developing 
the  heresy  into  a  more  decided  antagonism  towanis  the  Church* 
Segarelli's  disciples  wei-e  not  iill  ignorant  jwasants.  In  Tuscany  a 
Franciscan  of  high  reputation  for  sanctity  and  learn  ing  was  in  secret 
an  active  missionary,  and  endeavored  even  to  win  over  Ul^ertino 
daCasale.  Ubertino  led  him  ou  and  then  betravud  him,  and  whea 
we  are  told  that  he  was  forced  to  reveal  his  followers,  we  may  as- 
sume that  he  was  subjtKJted  to  the  customary  inquisitorial  )>rfH5- 
esses.  Tiiis  points  to  relationship  between  the  Apostles  and  the 
disiiffected  P>anci8c4ins,  and  the  indication  is  strengthened  by  the  „ 
anxiety  of  the  Spirituals  to  disclaim  all  connection.  The  Apostles  ■ 
were  deeply  tinged  with  Joachitisra, and  the  Spirituals  endeavor™ 
to  hide  the  fact  by  attributing  their  errors  to  Joachim's  detested 
heretic  imitator,  the  forgotten  Amaury.  The  Conventuals,  in  fact, 
did  not  omit  this  damaging  method  of  att-Jick,  and  in  the  contest 
before  Clement  V.  the  Spirituals  were  obliged  to  disavow  alt  con- 
nection with  Dolcinisra.f 

"We  know  nothing  of  any  peculiar  tenets  taught  by  SegarellL 
From  his  character  it  is  not  likely  that  he  indulged  in  any  recondita 
speculations,  whiJo  the  tolemtion  which  he  enjoye<i  until  near  the 
end  of  his  career  probably  prevented  him  from  formulating  any 
revolutionary  doctrines.  To  wear  the  habit  of  the  association,  to 
live  in  absolute  poverty,  without  labor  and  depending  on  daily 
chant}',  to  take  no  thought  of  the  morrow,  to  wander  without  a 
home,  codling  upon  tlie  peo])le  to  repent,  to  preserve  the  strictest 
chastity,  was  the  sum  of  his  teaching,  so  far  as  we  know,  and  this 
remained  to  the  last  the  exterior  observance  of  the  Apostles.  It 
was  rigidly  enforced.  Even  the  austerity  of  the  Fmnciscans  al- 
lowctl  the  friar  two  gowns,  as  a  concession  to  health  and  comiort, 
but  the  A|)t>stle  could  have  but  one,  and  if  he  desired  it  washeil  he 


•  Maf?.  Bull.  Rom.  L  158.— Chron.  Parmcns.  ann.  1204  (Murotori  8.  R.  I.  IX. 
820).— niat.  Tribulat,  fArcbiv  far  Litr.-  u.  Kirchcngcschicbte,  1886,  p.  130).— 
Ai\d\U  ttd  Hist  Frat.  Dulcini  (Murntori  !X.  450). 

t  nist.  Tribulat.  (ubi  sup.).— Ubcrtini  Rcsponsio  (Arcfair  f.  L.  a.  K.  1887,  p. 
61). 
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had  to  remain  covered  in  bed  until  it  was  dried.  Like  the  Wal- 
denses  and  Gathari,  the  Apostles  seem  to  have  considered  the  use 
of  the  oath  as  unlawful.  They  were  accused,  as  usual,  of  incul- 
cating promiscuous  intercourse,  and  this  charge  seemed  substan- 
tiated by  the  mingling  of  the  sexes  in  their  wandering  life,  and  by 
the  crucial  test  of  continence  to  which  they  habitually  exposed 
themselves,  in  imitation  of  the  early  Christians,  of  lying  together 
naked ;  but  the  statement  of  their  errors  drawn  up  by  the  inquisi- 
tors who  knew  them,  for  the  instruction  of  their  colleagues,  shows 
thai  license  formed  no  part  of  their  creed,  though  it  would  not  be 
safe  to  say  that  men  and  women  of  evil  life  may  not  have  been 
attracted  to  join  them  by  the  idleness  and  freedom  from  care  of 
their  wandering  existence.* 

By  the  time  of  Gherardo's  death,  however,  persecution  had  been 
sofElciently  sharp  and  long-continued  to  drive  the  Apostles  into 
denying  the  authority  of  the  Holy  See  and  formulating  doctrines 
of  pronounced  hostility  to  the  Church.    An  epistle  written  by 
Fri  Dolcino,  about  a  month  after  Segarelli's  execution,  shows  that 
minds  more  powerful  than  that  of  the  founder  had  been  at  work     ' 
framing  a  body  of  principles  suited  to  zealots  chafing  under  the  ^ 
domination  of  a  corrupt  church,  and  eagerly  yearning  for  a  higher  "*• 
theory  of  life  than  it  could  furnish.     Joachim  had  promised  that  ii^i 
the  era  of  the  Holy  Ghost  should  open  with  the  year  1260.    That 
prophecy  had  been  fulfilled  by  the  appearance  of  Segarelli,  whose 
mission  had  then  commenced.    Tacitly  accepting  this  coincidence, 
Dolcino  proceeds  to  describe  four  successive  states  of  the  Church. 
The  first  extends  from  the  Creation  to  the  time  of  Christ ;  the  sec- 
ond from  Christ  to  Silvester  and  Constantine,  during  which  the 
Church  W3B  holy  and  poor ;  the  third  from  SUvester  to  Segarelli, 
daring  which  the  Church  declined,  in  spite  of  the  reforms  intro- 
duced by  Benedict,  Dominic,  and  Francis,  until  it  had  wholly  lost 

*  Salimbene,  pp.  IIS,  117, 121.— Litx  Sententt.  Inq.  Tolos.  pp.  S60-1.— Mura- 
tori  8.  R.  I.  IX.  465-7.— Bern.  Guidon.  Practica  P.  v.  — Eymeric  P.  n.  Q.  11. 

The  test  of  continence  was  regarded  with  horror  by  the  inquisitors,  and  yet 
when  practised  by  St.  Aldhelm  it  was  considered  as  proof  of  supereminent 
•tnctity  (Girald.  Cambrena.  Gemm.  Eccles.  Dist  it.  c.  xr.).  The  coincidence,  in 
6ct,  is  remarkable  between  the  perilous  follies  uf  the  Apostles  and  those  of  the 
Christian  sealots  of  the  third  centary,  as  described  and  condemned  by  Cyprian 
(Epist  IT.  ad  Pompon.). 
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the  charity  of  God.  The  fourth  state  was  commenced  by  Soga- 
relli,  and  will  lust  till  the  Day  of  Judgment.  Then  follow  prophe- 
oieB  which  seem  to  be  based  on  those  of  the  Pseudo-Joachinvg 
Ooramontarics  on  Jeremiah.  The  Church  now  is  honored,  rich, 
and  vvicked,  and  will  so  remain  until  all  clerks,  monks,  jind  friars 
are  cut  off  with  a  cruel  death,  which  will  happen  within  three 
years.  Frederic,  King  of  Trinaoria,  who  had  not  yet  mmd^  his* 
])eace  with  the  Holy  iSee,  was  regarded  an  the  coming  avenger,  in 
consequem?e,  doubtless,  of  his  relations  with  the  Spirituals  and  his 
tendencies  in  thou*  favor.  The  epistle  concludes  with  a  autss  uf 
Apocalyptical  prophecies  respecting  the  approaching  advent  of 
Antichrist,  the  triumph  of  the  saints,  and  the  reign  of  holy  pov- 
erty and  love,  which  is  to  follow  under  a  saintly  pope.  The  sevea 
angels  of  the  churches  are  declai-ed  to  l>o  Benedict,  of  Ephesus ; 
Silvester,  of  Pergamus;  Francis,  of  San.lis;  Dominic,  of  Laodioea; 
Segarelli,  of  Smyrna ;  Dolcino  himself,  of  Thyatira ;  and  the  holy 
pope  to  oome,  of  Phila^lelphia.  Dolcino  announces  himself  as  the 
special  envoy  of  GoiL,  sent  to  clucitlate  Scripture  and  the  proplje- 
ciee,  while  the  clergy  and  the  friars  are  the  ministoi's  of  Satan^ 
who  |>ersecute  now,  but  who  will  shortly  be  consumed,  when  lio 
and  his  followers,  with  those  who  join  them,  will  prevail  till  the 
end,* 

Segarelli  had  perished  at  the  stake,  July  18,  and  already  in 
Augnst  here  was  a  man  uasurning  with  easy  assurance  the  danger- 
ous position  of  heresiarch,  proclaiming  himst'lf  the  mouthpiece  of 
God,  and  promising  his  followers  8])eedy  triumi)h  in  rewaiti  for 
what  they  might  endure  under  his  leadership.  Whether  or  not 
he  l)elieve<;l  his  own  prophecies,  wliether  he  wjis  a  wild  fanatic  or 
a  skilful  charlatan,  can  never  be  absolutely  det<jrn)ine<l,  bnt  the 
bakince  of  probabiUty  Ues  in  his  truthfulness.  AV^ith  all  his  giftg 
as  a  born  leader  of  men,  it  is  safe  to  assert  tliat  if  he  had  not  be- 
lieved in  his  mission  he  could  not  have  inspire*!  his  foUowei's  with 
the  devotion  which  led  them  U>  stand  by  him  througli  sufferings 
unendurable  to  oniinary  human  nature ;  while  the  cool  sagncity^ 
which  he  displayed  under  the  most  pressing  emergencies  must 


*  Maraton  IX.  449-53.'OiiilL  Nangiac.  Cootin.  ann.  1306.— R.  Fran.  Pipini 
Oirou.  cap.  xv.  (Mumtori,  XX.  599).~Cf.  Lib.  SentcDtt.  Inq.  T0I09.  p.  360.»* 
PeiajOi  Heterodoxos  Espnfioles,  I.  720. 
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have  been  inflamed  by  apocalyptic  visions  ere  he  could  have  em- 
barked  in  an  enterprise  in  which  the  means  were  so  wholly  inade- 
quate to  the  end — ere  he  could  have  endeavored  single-handed  to 
ovefrthrow  the  whole  majestic  structure  of  the  theocratic  church  and 
oirganized  feudalism.  Dante  recognized  the  greatness  of  Doloino 
when  he  represents  him  as  the  only  living  man  to  whom  Mahomet 
from  the  depths  of  hell  deigns  to  send  a  message,  as  to  a  kindred 
spirit.  The  good  Spiritual  Franciscans,  who  endured  endless  per- 
aeoation  without  resistance,  could  only  explain  his  career  by  a 
revdation  made  to  a  servant  of  God  beyond  the  seas,  that  he  was 
poBDOwed  by  a  malignant  angel  named  Furcio.* 

Tbe  paternity  of  Dolcino  is  variously  attributed  to  Giulio,  a 
priest  of  Trontano  in  the  Yal  d'Ossola,  and  to  Giulio,  a  hermit  of 
Prato  in  the  Yalsesia,  near  Novara.  Brought  as  a  child  to  Yer- 
celliy  he  was  bred  in  the  church  of  St.  Agnes  by  a  priest  named 
Agoflto,  who  had  him  carefully  trained.  Gifted  with  a  bnlliant 
intellect,  he  soon  became  an  excellent  scholar,  and,  though  small 
of  stature,  he  was  pleasant  to  look  upon  and  won  the  affection  of 
alL  In  after-times  it  was  said  that  his  eloquence  and  persuasive- 
nesB  were  such  that  no  one  who  once  listened  to  him  could  ever 
dunow  off  the  spelL  His  connection  with  Yercelli  came  to  a  sud- 
den end.  The  priest  lost  a  sum  of  money  and  suspected  his  ser- 
vant Patras.  The  nmn  took  the  boy  and  by  torturing  him  forced 
him  to  confess  the  theft — ^rightly  or  wrongly.  The  priest  inter- 
fered to  prevent  the  matter  from  becoming  public,  but  shame  and 
terror  caused  Dolcino  to  depart  in  secret,  and  we  lose  sight  of  him 
antil  we  hear  of  him  in  Trent,  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  Apostles. 
He  bad  joined  the  sect  in  1291 ;  he  must  early  have  taken  a  promi- 
nent position  in  it,  for  he  admitted  in  his  final  confession  that  he 
had  thrice  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Inquisition,  and  had  thrice  ab- 
jured. This  he  could  do  without  forfeiting  his  position,  for  it  was 
<me  of  the  principles  of  the  sect,  which  greatly  angered  the  in- 
quisitors, that  deceit  was  lawful  when  before  the  Inquisition ;  that 

•  Hiit.  Tribnlat.  (ubi  aup.). 

Or  dl  a  Frit  Dolcin  dunqno  che  s'  armi, 
Tu  che  forse  vcdrai  i1  eole  in  breve, 
8*  egli  non  tuoI  qu)  tosto  seguitarmi ; 
fift  di  yivanda,  che  stretta  di  neve 
Non  rechi  la  vittoria  al  Noarese, 
Ch'  altrimenti  acquistar  non  saria  lieve. — Infebno,  xxnn. 
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oaths  could  then  be  taken  ^^'ith  the  lips  and  not  with  the  heart 
but  that  if  death  couhl  not  be  escaped,  tlien  it  was  to  be  endured 
cheerfully  and  jwitiently,  without  betraying  accomplices,* 

For  three  years  after  liis  epistle  of  August,  1300,  we  know  noth- 
ing of  Dolcino's  movements,  except  that  he  is  heard  of  in  Milan, 
Brescia,  Bergamo,  and  Como,  but  they  were  busy  years  of  prop- 
agandism  and  organization.  The  time  of  i)romisotl  liberatioi 
came  and  ]»is8ed,  and  the  Church  was  neither  shuttered  no 
ameixled.  V»^t  the  capture  of  Boniface  YIII.  at  Anagni,  in  Se| 
teralxsr,  1303,  followed  by  his  death,  might  well  seem  to  be  the 
ginning  of  the  end,  and  the  fulMbnont  of  the  prophecy.  In  Decern 
bcr,  1303,  therefore,  Dolcino  issue<l  a  second  ei)istle,  in  which  he  an- 
nounced as  a  revelation  from  Gixl  that  the  first  year  of  the  tribu- 
lations of  the  Church  had  l>egnn  in  the  fall  of  Boniface.  In  13(>t 
Freileric  of  Trinacria  would  become  emperor,  and  would  destroy 
the  cardinals,  with  the  new  evil  pope  wliom  they  had  just  elected; 
in  1305  he  would  carry  desolation  through  the  ranks  of  all  prel- 
ates and  ecdesiastics,  whose  wickedness  was  daily  increasing. 
Until  that  time  the  faithful  must  lie  bid  to  escape  persecution,  bat 
then  they  would  come  forth,  they  would  be  joined  by  the  Spirituals 
of  the  other  orders,  they  would  receive  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Uhost, 
and  would  form  the  new  CJhui*ch  which  would  endure  to  the  end. 
Meanwhile  he  announced  himself  as  the  iider  of  the  Apostolio: 
Congregation,  consisting  of  four  thousand  souls,  living  without 
external  obedience,  but  in  the  obedience  of  the  Spirit.  About  a 
hundi-ed,  of  either  sex,  were  orgiinized  in  control  of  the  bi^ethren,, 
and  he  had  four  principal  lieutenants,  Longino  Cattaneo  da  Ber-i 
gamo,  Federigo  da  Novara,  Alberto  da  Otranto,  and  Valderig*^*  da 
Brescia.  Superioi*  to  these  was  his  dearly-loved  sister  in.  Christ, 
Margherita.  Marghorita  di  Trank  is  described  to  us  as  a  woman 
of  noble  birth,  considerable  fortune,  ami  surpassing  beauty,  who  had 
been  educated  in  the  convent  of  St.  Catharine  at  Trent.  Dolcino 
had  been  the  agent  of  the  convent,  and  had  thus  made  her  ac- 
quaintance. Infatuated  with  him,  she  tied  with  liim,  and  remaineii 
constant  to  the  last.     He  always  maintained  that  their  relations 


•  Benvemito  tlu  Im()lii(Murat<>ri  Antiq.  Ill,  457--0X— BcscHpfc,  La  Novara  8acra, 
Novara,  laTS,  p.  ITiT,— Biigpioliui,  Dolcino  c  i  PiiUrini,  Norara,  1838,  pp.  35-6. — 
Hist.  Dulcin.  Uajresiarch.  (Munitori.  a  R.  L  IX.  436-7).— AddiL  ad  Hist.  (Ibi 
407,460). 
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were  purely  spiritual,  but  this  was  naturally  doubted,  and  the 
chozchmen  asserted  that  she  bore  him  a  child  whose  birth  was 
represented  to  the  faithful  as  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost.* 

Although  in  this  letter  of  December,  1303,  Dolcino  recognizes 
the  necessity  of  concealment,  perhaps  the  expected  approaching  fru- 
ition of  his  hopes  may  have  encouraged  him  to  relax  his  precautions. 
Betuming  in  1304  to  the  home  of  his  youth  with  a  few  sectaries 
dad  in  the  white  tunics  and  sandals  of  the  Order,  he  commenced 
making  converts  in  the  neighborhood  of  Gattinara  and  Serravalle, 
two  villages  of  the  Valsesia,  a  few  leagues  above  Vercelli.  The  In- 
quisition was  soon  upon  the  track,  and,  failing  to  catch  him,  made 
the  people  of  Serravalle  pay  dearly  for  the  favor  which  they  had 
shown  him.  Deep-seated  discontent,  both  with  the  Church  and 
their  feudal  lords,  can  alone  explain  the  assistance  which  Dolcino 
reoeived  from  the  hardy  population  of  the  foot-hills  of  the  Alps, 
when  he  was  forced  to  raise  openly  the  standard  of  revolt.  A 
short  distance  above  Serravalle,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sesia,  a 
stream  fed  by  the  glaciers  of  Monte  Eosa,  lay  Borgo  di  Sesia,  in 
tiie  diocese  of  Novara.  Thither  a  rich  husbandman,  much  esteemed 
by  his  neighbors,  named  Milano  Sola,  invited  Dolcino,  and  for  sev- 
eral months  he  remained  there  undisturbed,  making  converts  and 
receiving  his  disciples,  whom  he  seems  to  have  summoned  from  dis- 
tant parts,  as  though  resolved  to  make  a  stand  and  take  advantage 
of  the  development  of  his  apocalyptic  prophecies.  Preparations 
made  to  dislodge  him,  however,  convinced  him  that  safety  was 
only  to  be  found  in  the  Alps,  and  under  the  guidance  of  MUano 
Sola  the  Apostles  moved  up  towards  the  head-waters  of  the  Sesia, 
and  established  themselves  on  a  mountain  crest,  difficult  of  access, 
where  they  built  huts.  Thus  passed  the  year  1304.  Their  num- 
bers were  not  inconsiderable — some  fourteen  hundred  of  both  sexes 
— ^inflamed  with  religious  zeal,  regarding  Dolcino  as  a  prophet  whose 
li^test  word  was  law.  Thus  contumaciously  assembled  in  defiance 
of  the  summons  of  the  Inquisition,  they  were  in  open  rebellion 


*  Corio,  Hist  MilaneBi,  ann.  1807.— Benr.  da  Imola,  loc  dt— Additamentum 
(Mnnitori  IX.  454-65, 459).— BaggioUni,  pp.  86-7. 

Dolcino^s  two  epistles  were  formaUy  condemned  by  the  Bishop  of  Parma  and 
Frit  M&nfredo,  ttie  inquisitor,  and  most  therefore  have  been  circulated  outside  of 
the  Bect(Eymeiic  Direct  Inq.  P.  n.  Q.  29). 
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ji^iinst  tho  Church.  The  State  also  soon  bccamotbeir  enemy,  for 
Ihe^'ear  1305  o|K*ne(l,  their  sleniier  stock  of  provisions  was  exhau 
and  they  replenished  their  stores  by  raids  upon  the  lower  vallejt'a 
The  Church  coidd  not  alTord  to  bixx)k  this  open  defiance,  t 
say  Dotking  of  the  complaints  of  rapine  and  sacrilege  wliich  fill 
the  luml,  yet  it  shows  tho  divad  wliich  Doloino  alrctwiy  insp 
tliJLt  recourse  was  hud  to  the  pope,  under  whose  auspices  a  forma] 
ci'uaado  was  preached,  in  order  to  raise  a  force  deemed  sufficient 
to  extenuinate  the  heretics.  One  of  the  early  acts  of  Clement 
after  his  election,  June  5, 1305,  was  to  issue  bulls  for  this  puqw 
and  the  next  step  was  to  hold  an  assembly,  August  34,  where 
league  wiia  formed  and  an  agreement  signed  pledging  the  aasem* 
bled  nobles  to  shod  the  last  drop  of  their  blood  to  destroy  the  Ga2> 
z;iri,  who  had  been  driven  out  of  Sesia  and  Biandrate,  but  had  no 
ceased  to  tmublo  the  land.  Armed  with  the  |>opal  commissiona, 
liiunerio,  Bishop  of  V'eroolh,  and  the  inquisitors  raised  a  consider- 
able force  and  advanced  to  the  mountain  refuge  of  the  AposLl 
Doicino,  seeing  the  futility  of  resistance,  decamped  by  night  and 
tublishod  his  little  community  on  an  almost  inaccessible  mountai 
and  the  cJiuiadors,  apparently  thinking  them  dispersed,  withdrew* 
Dolcino  was  now  fairly  at  bay ;  the  only  hope  of  safety  lay  in  r^ 
sistance,  and  since  the  Church  was  resolved  on  war,  he  and  his  fol 
lowers  would  at  iea^t  sell  their  lives  as  dearly  as  they  could.  Hi$ 
new  retreat  was  on  the  Parete  Calvo — the  Bare  Wall — whosa 
namo  sufliciently  describes  its  character,  a  mountain  overlooking 
the  village  of  Camjiertogno.  On  this  stronghold  the  AiM>.stle« 
fortifiiHJ  themselves  and  constructed  such  habitations  as  they  oouid» 
and  fiom  it  they  mvagetl  the  neighboring  valle\^  for  subsistence^ 
The  Podesia  of  Varallo  luwembled  tlie  men  of  the  Valsesia  to  di*- 
liKlgi)  them,  but  JJoIcino  laid  an  ambush  for  him,  attacked  him  wi 
stones  and  such  other  wea]Kin8  as  the  A]X)stle8  chanced  to  have 
and  took  him  prisoner  with  most  of  his  men,  obtaining  ransoma 
which  enabled  the  sectaries  to  support  life  for  a  while  lon^r. 
Their  depredations  continued  till  all  the  land  within  striking  di 
Uim-e  was  rtuluced  to  a  desert,  the  churches  despoded,  and  the  in- 
habitants driven  ofT.f 


•  Hiftt.  Dulcin.  (Muratori  IX.  428-9).— Bescapfe,  loc»  cit. 
t  Hist.  Dulcin.  (Mumtori  IX.  430-^).— Bii4ca|t&^  jjioc.  dL 
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The  winter  of  1305-6  put  to  the  test  the  endurance  of  the  her- 
on their  bare  monntain-top.  As  Lent  came  on  they  were  re- 
duoed  to  eating  mice  and  other  vermin,  and  hay  cooked  in  grease. 
The  pofiition  became  untenable,  and  on  the  night  of  March  10, 
oompelled  by  stem  necessity  to  abandon  their  weaker  companions, 
they  left  the  Parete  Calvo,  and,  building  paths  which  seemed  im- 
poBsible  over  high  mountains  and  through  deep  snows,  they  estab- 
liihed  themselves  on  Monte  Bubello,  overlooking  the  village  of 
TriTerio,  in  the  diocese  of  YerceUi.  By  this  time,  through  want 
and  exhaustion,  their  numbers  were  reduced  to  about  a  thousand, 
and  the  sole  provisions  which  they  brought  with  them  were  a  few 
aoraps  of  meat.  With  such  secrecy  and  expedition  had  the  move 
beea  ezeooted  that  the  first  intimation  that  the  people  of  Triverio 
bad  of  the  neighborhood  of  the  dreaded  heretics  was  a  foray  by 
night,  in  which  their  town  was  ravaged.  We  do  not  hear  that 
any  of  the  unresisting  inhabitants  were  slain,  but  we  are  told  that 
thirty-four  of  the  Apostles  were  cut  off  in  their  retreat  and  put  to 
death.  The  whole  region  was  now  alarmed,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Yeroelli  raised  a  second  force  of  crusaders,  who  bravely  advanced 
to  Monte  Eubello.  Dolcino  was  rapidly  learning  the  art  of  war ; 
be  made  a  sally  from  his  stronghold,  though  again  we  learn  that 
some  of  his  combatants  were  armed  only  with  stones,  and  the 
bishop's  troops  were  beaten  back  with  the  Ices  of  many  prisoners 
vho  were  exchanged  for  food.* 

The  heretic  encampment  was  now  organized  for  permanent  oc- 
cupation. Fortifications  were  thrown  up,  houses  built,  and  a  well 
dug.  Thns  rendered  inexpugnable,  the  hunted  Apostles  were  in 
safety  from  external  attack,  and  on  their  Alpine  crag,  with  all 
mankind  for  enemies,  they  calmly  awaited  in  their  isolation  the 
f  ulfihnent  of  Doloino's  prophecies.  Their  immediate  danger  was 
starvation.  The  mountain-tops  furnished  no  food,  and  the  remains 
of  the  episcopal  army  stationed  at  Mosso  maintained  a  strict 
Uookade.  To  relieve  himself,  early  in  May,  Dolcino  by  a  clever 
stratagem  lured  them  to  an  attack,  set  upon  them  from  an  am- 
bush, and  dispersed  them,  capturing  many  prisoners,  who,  as  be- 
fore^  were  exchanged  for  provisions.  The  bishop's  resources  were 
exhausted.    Again  he  appealed  to  Clement  Y.,  who  graciously 


*  Hiat.  Dulcin.  (Muntori  XX.  480-2). 
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anathematized  the  heretics,  and  oflfered  plenary'  indulgence  to  all 
who  would  serve  in  the  army  of  the  Lord  for  thirty  <hiys  agjiLnst 
them,  or  pay  a  recruit  for  such  serrice.  The  pajial  letters  were 
published  far  and  wide,  the  Vercellese  ardently  8upport€»d  their 
aged  bishop,  who  personally  accompanied  the  crusmle;  a  largo 
force  was  raiseil,  neigliboring  heights  were  seized  and  machines 
erected  which  threw  stones  into  the  heretic  encampment  and  de- 
molished their  huts.  A  desj)erate  struggle  took  place  for  thfi  j>o8- 
session  of  one  commanding  eminence,  where  mutual  slaughter  so 
deeply  tingeil  the  waters  of  the  Kieoio  that  its  name  became 
changed  to  that  of  Itio  ('amaschio,  and  so  strong  was  the  impres- 
sion made  upon  the  ix>pular  mind  that  within  the  last  century  it 
would  have  fared  ill  with  any  sceptical  traveller  who  should  averj 
within  hearing  of  a  mountaineer  of  the  district  that  its  color  wa» 
the  same  as  that  of  the  neighboring  t<^)rrent8.* 

This  third  crusade  was  as  fniitless  as  its  predecessors.     Th( 
assailants  were  repulsed  and  fell  back  to  Mosso,  Triverio,  andl 
Crevacore,  while  Dolcino,  profiting  by  ex]>erience,  fortified  and 
garrisoned  six  of  the  neighboring  heights,  from  which  he  harrie<l 
the  surrounding  countr}'  and  kept  his  p>eople  supplied  with  food. 
To  restrain  them  the  crusaders  built  two  forts  and  maintaincHi  a{ 
heavy  force  within  them,  but  to  little  puqxjse.     Mosso.  Trivorio, 
Cassato,  Flec<;hia,  and  other  towns  were  burned,  and  the  accounts  of 
the  wanton  spoliation  and  desecration  of  the  churches  show  howl 
thoroughly  antisacerdotal  the  sect  had  become.     Driven  to  des-' 
penition,  the  ancient  loving-kindness  of  their  cree<i  gave  place  toi 
the  cruelty  which  they  learned  from  their  assailants.     To  deprive 
them  of  resources  it  was  forbidden  to  exchange  f»xKl  with  them- 
for  prisoners,  and  their  captives  were  mercilessly  put  to  death. I 
According  to  the  contemporary  inquisitor  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  these  details,  since  the  days  of  Adam  there  hod  never] 
been  a  sect  so  execrable,  so  abominable,  so  horrible,  or  which  in 
time  80  short  accoraplishetl  so  nmch  evil.    The  worst  of  it  w( 
that  Dolcino  infused  into  his  followers  his  own  unconquerabh 
spirit.     In  male  attire  the  women  accompanied  the  men  in  their] 
expeditions.     Fanaticism  rendered  them  invincible,  and  so  great 
was  the  terror  which  they  inspired  that  the  faithful  fled  from  the' 


•  Hist.  Dulcin  CMurntori  K.  432^.)--Bnggiolim,  p.  131. 
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faces  of  these  dogs,  of  whom  we  are  told  a  few  would  put  to  flight 
a  host  and  utterly  destroy  them.  The  land  was  abandoned  by  the 
inhabitants,  and  in  December,  seized  with  a  sudden  panic,  the 
crusaders  evacuated  one  of  the  forts,  and  the  garrison  of  the  other, 
amounting  to  seven  hundred  men,  was  rescued  with  difficulty.* 

Dolcino's  fanaticism  and  military  skill  had  thus  triumphed  in 
the  field,  but  the  fatal  weakness  of  his  position  lay  in  his  inability 
to  support  his  followers.  This  was  clearly  apprehended  by  the 
Bishop  of  Vercelli,  who  built  five  now  forts  around  the  heretic 
position ;  and  when  we  are  told  that  all  the  roads  and  passes  were 
strictly  guarded  so  that  no  help  should  reach  them,  we  may  infer 
thi^  in  spite  of  the  devastation  to  which  they  had  been  driven, 
they  still  had  friends  among  the  population.  This  policy  was 
soooessfuL,  During  the  winter  of  1306-7  the  sufferings  of  the 
Apostles  on  their  snowy  mountain-top  were  frightful.  Hunger 
and  cold  did  their  work.  Many  perished  from  exhaustion.  Others 
barely  maintained  life  on  grass  and  leaves,  when  they  were  fortu- 
nate enough  to  find  them.  Cannibalism  was  resorted  to ;  the  bodies 
of  their  enemies  who  fell  in  successful  sorties  were  devoured,  and 
even  those  of  their  comrades  who  succumbed  to  starvation.  The 
pious  chronicler  informs  us  that  this  misery  was  brought  upon 
them  by  the  prayers  and  vows  of  the  good  bishop  and  his  flock.t 
To  this  there  could  be  but  one  ending,  and  even  the  fervid 
genius  of  Dolcino  could  not  indefinitely  postpone  the  inevitable. 
As  the  dreary  Alpine  winter  drew  to  an  end,  towards  the  close  of 
March,  the  bishop  organized  a  fourth  crusade.  A  large  army  was 
raised  to  deal  with  the  gaunt  and  haggard  survivors ;  hot  fighting 
occnned  during  Passion  Week,  and  on  Holy  Thursday  (March 
23,  1S07)  the  last  entrenchments  were  carried.  The  resistance 
had  been  stubborn,  and  again  the  Bio  Camaschio  ran  red  with 
blood.  Ko  quarter  was  given.  '*  On  that  day  more  than  a  thou- 
sai^  of  the  heretics  perished  in  the  flames,  or  in  the  river,  or  by 
the  sword,  in  the  cruellest  of  deaths.  Thus  they  who  made  sport 
al  God  the  Eternal  Father  and  of  the  Catholic  faith  came,  on  the 
day  of  the  Last  Supper,  through  hunger,  steel,  fire,  pestilence,  and 
all  wretchedness,  to  shame  and  disgraceful  death,  as  they  deserved." 


^  Hist.  Dutcin.  (Muratori  IX.  484.487-8). 
t  Hist  Dulcin.  (lb.  489-40). 
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Strict  orders  hail  been  g^iven  bv  the  bishop  to  capture  alive  Dol- 
cino  and  his  two  chief  anlwniinates,  Margherita  and  Longino  Cat- 
taneo,  and  great  were  the  rejoicings  when  tliey  were  brought  to 
him  on  Saturday,  at  the  castle  of  Biella.* 

No  case  could  be  clearer  tlmn  theirs,  and  yet  the  bishop  deerned 
it  necessary  to  consult  Pope  Clement — a  perfectly  superlluous 
ceremony,  explicable  perhaps,  as  Gallenga  suggests,  by  the  oppor- 
tunity which  it  afforded  of  i>egging  assistance  for  his  ruined  dio- 
cese and  exhausted  treasury.  Clement's  avance  responded  in  a 
nigganlly  faRhion,  though  the  extravagant  pecan  of  triumph  in 
which  the  pope  Ixastened  to  announce  the  glad  tidings  to  rhilip]je  lo 
Bel  on  the  same  evening  in  which  he  received  them  shows  how 
deep  was  the  anxiety  caused  by  the  audacious  revolt  of  the  handful 
of  Dolcinists-  The  Bishops  of  Vercelli,  Novara,  and  Pavia,  and  the 
Abbot  of  Lucedio  were  granted  the  first  fruits  of  all  beneticcs  be- 
coming vacant  during  the  next  three  years  in  their  respective  ter- 
ritories, and  the  former^  in  addition,  was  exempted  during  life  from 
the  exuctiuns  of  papal  legates,  with  some  other  privileges.  While 
awaiting  this  response  the  prisoners  were  kopUcliaincd  hand  and 
foot  and  neck,  in  the  dungeon  of  the  Inquisition  at  Vercelli,  with 
numerous  guards  post^  to  piH3vent  a  rescue,  in(hcating  a  knowl- 
edge that  there  existed  deep  popular  sympathy  for  the  rebeU 
against  Stat«  and  Church.  The  customary  efforts  were  made  to 
procure  confession  and  abjuration,  but  while  the  prisoners  boldly 
afHmie<!  their  faith  tliey  wei ;  deaf  to  all  offers  of  reconciliation. 
Dokino  even  pei'sisted  in  his  prophecies  that  Antichrist  would 
appear  in  three  ye^irs  and  a  half,  when  he  and  his  followers  would 
be  Imnslated  to  Paradise;  that  after  the  death  of  Antichrist  be 
would  return  to  the  earth  to  be  the  holy  pope  of  the  new  church, 
when  all  the  infidels  wvmld  be  converted.  About  t^vo  months 
passed  away  before  Clement's  orders  were  received,  that  they 
should  be  tried  and  punished  at  the  scene  of  their  crimes.  The 
customary  assend)ly  of  exiHa-ts  was  convened  in  Vercelli;  there 
oould  be  no  doubt  as  to  their  guilt,  and  they  were  abandoned  to 


*  UiAt.  DQlctn.  (Mumtori  IX.  439). 

Ptolemy  of  Liiccft,  who  is  gooil  contomporanfoiisflutlionty.  puts  tlie  uuui1»er 
of  those  captured  with  Dolcino  at  one  Iiutidred  und  fifty,  and  of  thosp  who 
perished  through  exposure  and  by  the  sword  at  only  about  three  buoilrcd 
—Hist.  Ecclcs.  Lib.  iiiv.  (Muratori  XI.  1227). 
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the  aecuLar  arm.  For  the  superfluous  criiolty  which  foHowcMl  the 
Church  wxis  not  responsible;  it  was  the  exprestsiun  of  the  terror 
of  the  secular  authorities,  leading  them  to  repress  by  an  awful 
exiunple  the  ever-present  danger  of  a  i>easaut  revolt.  On  June 
1,  1307,  the  prisoners  were  bnjuglit  fortli.  Murghcrita's  beauty 
moved  all  hearts  to  coinpafision,  .anil  this,  coupled  witii  the  re])orts 
of  her  wealth,  led  many  nobles  to  offer  her  luiirriage  and  ])ardon 
tf  she  would  abjure,  but,  constant  to  her  faitli  and  to  Dolcino,  she 
preferred  the  »take.  She  was  slowly  burned  to  death  before  his 
eyeA^  and  then  ooramenreil  his  more  j>n)longed  torture.  Mounted 
on  &  cart>  provided  with  braziers  to  keep  the  instruments  of  tor- 
ment heated,  he  was  slowly  driven  along  the  roads  through  that 
Icogftomuerday  and  torn  gradually  to  pieces  with  rod-hot  pinoera. 
The  marvellous  constancy  of  the  man  waa  shown  by  his  enduring 
itwitbout  rewanling  his  torturers  with  a  smgle  cluLnge  of  feature. 
Only  when  hia  nose  was  wrencJie<l  oil  was  olwerved  a  slight  shiver 
in  Uie  shoulders,  an<l  when  a  yet  crueller  pang  was  inflicted,  a 
sin>:le  sigh  escape<l  him.  While  he  was  thus  dying  in  linger- 
ing torture  Longino  Oattaneo,  at  Biella,  was  similarly  utilized  to 
4Baid  a  salutary  warning  to  tlie  people.  Thus  the  enthusiasts 
JBplatfjd  their  dreams  t;f  the  regeneration  of  mankind.* 
-  Complete  as  was  Doleino^s  failure,  his  character  and  his  fata 
kft  an  ineffaceable  im])ression  on  the  population.  The  Parete 
ObIto,  his  first  mountain  refuge,  was  considered  to  bo  haunted  by 
Will  spirits,  whom  he  had  left  to  guaixl  a  treasure  buried  in  a 
ttTe,  and  who  excited  such  temjtests  when  any  one  invaded  their 
domain  that  the  peo])le  of  Triverio  were  forced  to  maintain  guaixls 
to  warn  off  persistent  treasure-seekers.    Still  stronger  was  the 


•  M*riotli  (A.  Onlen^),  Fr4  Dolcino  and  his  Timos,  Lontlon,  1863,  |>[v  287- 
A.— B«g«»t,  Clement.  PP.  V.  T.  11.  pp.  70-82.  88  (EtK  Benetlictiim,  nnmtt,188ff). 
-M.^beJms  Ketzcrj^eschiclitp  I.  SOS— rghclU,  ttnUn  S?acni.Kd.  IHM,  TV.  1104- 
t— Hrtt.  Dulcin.  (Munitori  TX.  48fi,  440).— Rt-nv.  tU  Tmolft  (Muratori  Antiq.  TIT. 
MM;.— Bernard.  Guidon.  Vit.  Clement.  PP.  V.  (Muratori  III.  l  074).— Bescapi, 

eit 

Tlie  poniihment  inflicted  on  Dolcioo  and  Longino  was  not  exceptional.  By 
r*l&«ne»e  statute  of  1303  all  secret  attempts  upon  the  life  nf  any  member  of  a 

lij  with  Hlmm  the  criminal  lived  were  Buhject  to  a  penalty  precisely  the 

,i  in  all  details,  except  that  it  ended  by  attaching  the  offender  to  a  wheel 

1  l«arlDg  bim  to  perish  in  prolonged  agony. — Anttqua  Duciim  lledioluni 

acta,  p.  J37  (..Meaiulnni,  1654). 
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influence  which  he  exerted  upon  his  fastness  on  Monte  Hubello 
It  became  known  as  the  Monte  clei  Gazzari,  and  to  it,  as  to  an 
accursed  si>ot,  priests  grew  into  the  habit  of  consigning  demons 
whom  they  exorcised  on  account  of  Jjail-stonns.    The  resolt  o; 
this  was  that  the  congregated  sjiirits  ciiuHcd  such  fearful  tempes 
that  tiie  neighl>oring  lands  were  ruined,  the  harvests  were  yearly 
destroyed,  and  the  people  reduced  to  beggary.    Finally,  as  a  ca 
the  inhabitants  of  Triverio  vowed  to  God  and  to  St.  Bernard  that 
if  they  were  relieved  they  would  build  on  the  top  of  the  mountain 
a  ohapel  to  St.  Bernard.    This  was  done,  and  the  mountain  thus 
acquired  its  modem  name  of  Monte  San  Bernardo.    Every  year  oa 
June  15,  the  feast  of  St.  Bernard,  one  man  from  every  hearth  in 
the  surrounding  parishes  marched  with  their  priests  in  solemn 
procession,  bearing  crosses  and  banners,  and  celebrating  solemn 
8ervit?*^s,  in  the  presence  of  crowds  assembled  tt)  gain  the  ]>arduns 
granted  by  the  pope,  and  to  share  in  a  distribution  of  bread  ])ro- 
vided  by  a  special  levy  made  on  the  parishes  of  Triverio  and 
Portola.    This  custom  lasted  till  the  French  invasion  under  Na- 
poleon.   Renewed  in  1815,  it  was  discontinued  on  account  of  the 
disorders  which  attended  it.     Again  resumed  in  1839,  it  was  ac- 
companied with  a  hurricane  which  is  still  in  the  Valsesia  attributed 
to  the  heresiarch,  and  even  to  the  present  day  the  mountaineers 
see  on  the  mountain-ci*est  a  procession  of  Dolcinists  during  the 
night  before  its  celebration.    Doloino's  name  is  still  remembered 
in  the  valleys  as  that  of  a  great  man  wlio  perisheil  in  the  effort  to 
free  the  populations  from  temporal  and  s])iritual  t^'ranny.* 

Dolcino  and  his  immediate  band  of  followers  were  thus  ex- 
terminate<l,  but  there  remained  the  thousands  of  Apostles,  scattered 
throughout  the  land,  who  cherished  their  behef  in  secret.  Under 
the  skilful  hand  of  the  Inquisition,  the  harmless  eccentricities  of 
SegareUi  were  hardened  and  converted  into  a  strongly  antisacer- 
dotal  heresy,  antagonistic  to  Kome,  precisely  lis  we  have  seen  the 
same  result  with  the  exaggerated  asceticism  of  the  Olivists.  There 
was  much  in  common  between  the  sects,  for  both  drew  their 
inspiration  from  the  Everlasting  Gospel.  Like  the  Olivists,  the 
Apostles  held  that  Christ  had  withdrawn  his  authority  from  the 

*  A.  Artiaco  (RivUta  Cristlana,  1877, 145-51).— UisL  Dulcio.  (Hurfttori 
441-2}.— BaggioUui,  pp.  10^71. 
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Church  of  Rome  on  aocount  of  its  wickedness ;  it  was  the  Whore 
of  Babylon,  and  all  spiritual  power  was  transferred  to  the  Spiritual 
Congr^ation,  or  Order  of  Apostles,  as  they  styled  themselves. 
As  time  passed  on  without  the  fulfilment  of  the  apocalyptic 
proniiBes,  as  Frederic  of  Trinacria  did  not  develop  into  a  deliverer, 
and  as  Antichrist  delayed  his  appearance,  they  seem  to  have  aban- 
doned these  hopes,  or  at  least  to  have  repressed  their  expression, 
bat  they  continued  to  cherish  the  belief  that  they  had  attained 
^iritnal  perfection,  releasing  them  from  all  obedience  to  man,  and 
that  there  was  no  salvation  outside  of  their  community.    Anti- 
saoerdotalism  was  thus  developed  to  the  fullest  extent.    There 
seems  to  have  been  no  organization  in  the  Order.    Eeoeption  was 
performed  by  the  simplest  of  ceremonies,  either  in  church  before 
the  altar  or  in  any  other  place.    The  postulant  stripped  himself 
of  all  his  garments,  in  sign  of  renunciation  of  all  property  and  of 
entering  into  the  perfect  state  of  evangelical  poverty ;  he  uttered 
no  vows,  but  in  his  heart  he  promised  to  live  henceforth  in  poverty. 
After  this  he  was  never  to  receive  or  carry  money,  but  was  to  hve 
on  alms  spontaneously  offered  to  him,  and  was  never  to  reserve 
anything  for  the  morrow.    He  made  no  promise  of  obedience  to 
mortal  noan,  but  only  to  God,  to  whom  alone  he  was  subject,  as 
were  the  apostles  to  Christ.    Thus  all  the  externals  of  religion 
were  brushed  aside.    Churches  were  useless ;  a  man  could  better 
worship  Christ  in  the  woods,  and  prayer  to  (rod  was  as  effective 
in  a  pigsty  as  in  a  consecrated  building.    Priests  and  prelates  and 
monks  were  a  detriment  to  the  faith.    Tithes  should  only  be  given 
to  those  whose  voluntary  poverty  rendered  it  superfluous.    Though 
the  sacrament  of  penitence  was  not  expressly  abrogated,  yet  the 
power  of  the  keys  was  virtually  annulled  by  the  principle  that  no 
pope  could  absolve  for  sin  unless  he  were  as  holy  as  St.  Peter, 
living  in  perfect  poverty  and  humility,  abstaining  from  war  and 
persecution,  and  permitting  every  one  to  dwell  in  liberty ;  and,  as 
all  prelates,  from  the  time  of  Silvester,  had  been  seducers  and 
prevaricators,  excepting  only  Fri  Pier  di  Morrone  (Celestin  V.), 
it  followed  that  the  indulgences  and  pardons  so  freely  hawked 
uonnd  Christendom  were  worthless.    One  error  they  shared  vnth 
Hie  Waldenses — the  prohibition  of  oaths,  even  in  a  court  of  justice.^ 


*  Addit  ftd  Hist  Dulcin.  (Haratori  IX.  456-7).— Bern.  Guidon.  Pract  P.  t. 
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The  description  which  Bernard  Gui  gives  of  the  Apostles, 
order  to  guiile  his  brother  inquisitors  in  their  detection,  shows  hoi 
fully  they  caxriexl  into  piuctice  the  precepts  of  their  simple  creed. 
They  wore  a  special  habit,  closely  approaching  a  conventual  ^^rb 
—  probably'  tlie  white  mantle  and  cord  adopted  by  Se^^arwl 
They  pi*eaented  all  the  exterior  signs  of  saintliness.     As  thei 
wandered  idong  the  roads  and  through  the  streets  they 
hymns,  or  uttered  pmyers  and  exhoilutions  to  repentance.   AVhal 
evei'  was  spontaneously  set  before  them  the}^  ato  with  tluinkfu] 
nees,  and  when  a])petite  was  satisfied  they  left  what  might  remain 
and  carried  nothing  with  them.     In  their  humble  fashion  the] 
seem  to  have  imitated  the  apostles  as  best  they  could,  and  to  hav« 
carried  poverty  to  a  pitch  which  Angelo  da  Clarino  himself  migh| 
have  envied.     Bernard  Gui,  in  addition,  deplores  their  intmctabl 
obstinacy,  and  adduces  a  case  in  which  he  had  kept  one  of  thei 
in  prison  for  two  years,  subjecting  him  to  frequent  exominatioi 
before  he  wa^  brought  to  confession  and  repentance — by  whi 
gentle  persuasives  we  may  readily  guess.* 

Ail  thin  may  seem  to  us  the  most  harmlesB  of  heresies,  and  y< 
the  impression  produced  by  the  exploits  of  Dolcino  caused  it 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  fomiidable ;  and  tlie  eamestn* 
of  the  sectaries  in  making  converts  was  rcndoretl  dangerous  b] 
their  drawing  their  chief  arguments  from  the  evil  lives  of  tl 
clergy.  When  the  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit  were  condemm 
in  the  Clementines,  Bernitrd  Gui  wrote  earnestly  to  John  XXI] 
urging  that  a  clause  should  bo  inserted  including  the  Aposi 
whom  ho  described  as  growing  like  weeds  and  spreading  froi 
Italy  to  Languetloc  and  Spain.  This  is  probably  one  of  the  e: 
gerations  oustoumry  in  such  matters,  but  about  this  time  a 
oinisTt  named  Jaco()o  da  Querio  was  discovered  and  burned  in  A^ 
g&on.  In  1316  Bernanl  (ini  found  others  within  his  own  distrii 
when  his  energetic  proceedings  soon  drove  the  poor  wretches  aci 
the  Pyrenees,  and  he  addressed  urgent  letters  to  all  the  prelal 
of  Spain,  describing  them  and  calling  for  their  prompt  cxtcnuini 
tion,  which  resulted,  as  mentioned  in  a  former  chapter,  in  the  a] 
pr«henaion  of  live  of  tlie  ht'i*etic8  at  farotf  C'ompostella,  doubtless 
the  remnants  uf  the  disciples  of  the  Apostle  Richard.     Possible 


Bernanl.  Goulon.  Pnctioa  P.  v. 
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this  maj  have  driven  some  of  them  back  to  France  for  safety,  far 
in  the  wuio  of  September,  1822,  at  Toulouse,  there  figures  the  Gali* 
oisn  already  referred  to  named  Pedro  de  Lugo,  who  had  been 
itiemiotisly  labored  with  for  a  year  in  prison,  and  on  his  abjnra* 
tion  was  incarcerated  for  life  on  bread  and  water.  In  the  same 
auto  there  was  another  culprit  whose  fate  illustrates  the  horror 
and  terror  inspired  by  the  doctrines  of  the  Doldnists.  GuiUeni 
Boffl  had  been  previously  forced  to  abjuration  as  a  Begnine,  and 
snbeequently  had  betrayed  two  of  his  former  associates,  one  of 
whcmi  had  been  burned  and  the  other  imprisoned.  This  would 
•eem  to  be  sufficient  proof  of  his  zeal  for  orthodoxy,  and  yet, 
when  he  happened  to  state  that  in  Italy  there  were  Fratioelli 
who  held  that  no  one  was  perfect  who  could  not  endure  the 
test  of  continence  above  alluded  to,  adding  that  he  had  tried 
the  experiment  himself  with  success,  and  had  taught  it  to  more 
than  one  woman,  this  was  considered  sufficient,  and  without  any- 
thing further  iigainst  him  he  was  incontinently  burned  as  a  re- 
lapsed heretic* 

In  spite  of  Bernard  Gui's  exaggerated  apprehensions,  the  sect, 
althongh  it  continued  to  exist  for  some  time,  gave  no  further  neai^ 
aoB  trouble.    The  Council  of  Cologne  in  1306  and  that  of  Treves 
in  1810  allude  to  the  Apostles,  showing  that  they  were  not  un- 
known in  G^ermany.    Yet  abont  1335  so  well-informed  a  writer  sb 
Alrar  Pelayo  speaks  of  Dolcino  as  a  Beghard,  showing  how  soon 
the  memory  of  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  sect  had  faded 
away.    At  this  very  time,  however,  a  certain  Zoppio  was  secretly 
spreading  the  heresy  at  Rieti,  where  it  seems  to  have  found  nu- 
maroos  converts,  especially  among  the  women.    Attention  being 
called  to  it,  Yrk  Simone  Filippi,  inqx&isitor  of  the  Roman  province, 
hastened  thither,  seized  Zoppio,  and  after  examining  him  delivered 
him  to  the  authorities  for  safe-keeping.    When  he  desired  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  trial  the  magistrates  refused  to  surrender  the  pria- 
ooer,  and  abused  the  inquisitor.    Benedict  XII.  was  appealed  toy 
who  scolded  roundly  the  recalcitrant  officials  for  defending  a  her^ 
Of  so  horrible  that  decency  forbids  his  describing  it ;  he  threat- 


*  AddH.  md  Hist.  Dnlcin.  (Maratori  EL  468).~BemBrd.  Gnidon.  Proctioft  P.  t. 
— Bcnmrd.  Guidon.  GraTam.  (Doat,  XXX.  120-4).— Raym.  de  Fronciacho  (Arehlv 
Or  Idtt.-  n.  K.  1887,  p.  10.— Lib.  Sententt.  Inq.  Tulos.  pp.  860-8, 881. 
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ened  them  with  exemplary  punishment  for  continued  contumacy,] 
and  promised  that,  if  they  were  afraid  of  damage  to  the  repu- 
tation of  their  women,  the  latter  should  be  mildly  treated  andj 
spared  humiliating  penance  on  giving  information  as  to  their 
aooiates.* 

After  a  long  interval  we  hear  of  the  Apostles  again  in  Langu* 
doc,  where,  in  1368,  the  Council  of  Lavaur  calls  attention  to  thei 
aa  wandering  through  the  land  in  spite  of  the  condemnation  of  th< 
Holy  See,  an<i  disseminating  errors  under  an  apjiearance  of  exter- 
nal piety,  wherefore  they  are  ordered  to  be  arrested  nnd  punisheil 
by  the  episcopal  courts.  In  1374  the  Council  of  Narbonne  deenn 
it  necessary  to  repeat  this  injunction ;  and  wo  have  seen  that  ii 
1402  and  1403  the  zeal  of  the  Inquisitor  Eylard  was  rewarded  ii 
Lubec  and  Wismar  by  the  capture  and  burning  of  two  ApostU 
This  is  the  last  authentic  record  of  a  sect  which  a  hundred  yeai 
before  had  for  a  brief  space  inspired  so  wide  a  terror.f 


Closely  allied  with  the  Dolcinists,  nnd  forming  a  link  between] 
them  and  the  German  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit,  wore  8om< 
Italian  heretics  known  as  followers  of  the  Spirit  of  Liberty,  ol 
whom  a  few  scattered  notices  have  reached  us.    They  seem  t< 
have  avoided  the  pantheism  of  the  Germans,  and  did  not  toach 
the  return  of  the  soul  to  its  C?rcator,  but  they  adopted  the  danger- 
ous tenet  of  the  perfectibilit}'  of  man,  who  in  this  life  can  beconn 
as  holy  as  Christ.     This  can  l>e  accomplished  by  sins  as  well  ai 
by  virtues,  for  both  are  the  same  in  the  eye  of  GckI,  who  direct) 
all  things  and  allows  no  human  free-will.     The  soul  is  purified  bj 
sin,  and  the  greater  the  pleasure  in  carnal  indulgences  the  morv 
nearly  they  represent  God,    There  is  no  eternal  punishment,  but 


•  Coijcil.  Colonicn*.  ann.  1806  c  1,  2  (Unriyheytn  TV.  100, 103).— Concil,  Tr 
Tircns.  ann.  1010  c.  50  (Martenc  The^nnr  TV  -^'lOy — Alvnr.  Ve\n^.  Ac  Planrtu 
cles.  Libn.  art.Ui.  (fol.  166, 172,  Kd.  MlT).-- WudUing.ann.  1336,No.8-9.— Rnyj 
oald.  ann.  1385,  No.  63. 

t  Concil.  Vfturena.  ann.  1368  c.  34 ;  Concil.  Narhonn.  ann.  1374  c.  5  (Harduli 
VIL  1818,  1880).— Herman.  Comeri  Chron.  ann.  1260,  1402  (Eccard.  Corp.  Illst 
Med.  .«Ti  11.906, 1185). 

I  have  already  irlVrrod  (Vol.  n.  p.  429)  to  the  persecution  nt  Prague,  In  1815, 
some  hercticfl  whom  Dubravius  (]Uali6es  as  Dolcinists,  but  wbo  probably 
Waldenftes  nnd  Lucif[:nina. 
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soul^  not  sufficiently  puriAed  in  this  life  undergo  purgation  until 
admitted  to  beaven.* 

We  first  hear  of  these  sectaries  as  appearing  among  the  Fran- 
ri'^r^riQ  of  Assisi,  wherc,  under  active  proceedings,  seven  of  the 
friars  confessed,  abjured,  and  were  sentenced  to  perpetual  prison. 
When,  in  1309,  Clement  V.  sought  to  settle  the  points  in  dispute 
between  the  Spirituals  and  Conventuals,  the  first  of  the  four  pre- 
Mminiiry  questions  which  he  put  to  the  contending  factions  related 
to  the  connection  between  the  Order  and  this  heresy,  of  which 
U  -'       '  s  promptly  sought  to  clear  themselves.     The  next  refer- 
tii- :     -     aem  is  in  April,  1311,  when  they  were  said  to  be  multi- 
plying rapidly  in  Spoleto,  among  both  ecclesiastics  and  laymen, 
tnd  Clement  sent  thither  Raimundo,  Bishop  of  Cremona,  to  stamp 
OQi  tlie  new  heresy.    The  effort  was  unavailing,  for  in  1327,  at 
Florence.  Donna  Lapina,  belonging  to  the  sect  "  of  the  Spirit " 
I  whose  members  believetl  themselves  impeccable,  was  condemned 
I  far  Frd  Accursio.  the  inquisitor,  to  confiscation  and  wearing  crosses ; 
Ind  in  1329  Vr&  Dartotino  da  Perugia,  in  announcing  a  general  in- 
ujBiniion  to  be  made  of  the  province  of  Assisi,  enumerates  the  new 
IT  of  the  Spirit  of  Liberty  among  those  which  he  proposes  to 
More  important  was  the  case  of  Domenico  Sa\'i  of  Aa- 
ODii«  who  was  regarded  as  a  man  of  the  most  exemplary  piety.    In 
ibandoned  wife  and  children  for  a  hennit^s  life,  and  the 
At  for  him  a  cell  and  oratory.    This  gave  him  still  greater 
J  his  inliuence  was  such  that  when  he  began  to  diasemi- 
:^\:-  ttie  doctrines  of  the  Spirit  of  Liberty,  which  he  undertook  by 
Limnb  of  circulating  written  tracts,  the  number  of  his  followers  is 
niekuned  at  ten  thousand.     It  was  not  long  before  this  attracted 
n»  attention  of  the  Inquisition.    He  was  tried,  and  recanted,  while 
^b  writings  were  ordered  to  be  burned.     His  convictions,  how- 
Mv,  were  too  strong  to  allow  him  to  i-emain  orthodox.     He  re- 
H|mL  was  tried  a  second  time,  appealed  to  the  pope,  and  was 
Brilj  condemnod  by  the  Holy  See  in  1344,  when  he  was  handed 
Bbpr  to  the  secular  arm  and  burned  at  AscolL    As  nothing  is  said 


11  CaaanatcDsc  A.  iv.  40. — I  owe  the  communicatioD  of  this  doca- 
.  .  kindness  of  M.  Charles  Moliuicr.  See  also  Amati,  Archino  Btorlco 
Ko.  38,  p.  14. 

roDoection  between  tlicsc  heretics  and  the  Dolcioiata,  oompan  Ai^ 
.    L    u.  KirchcDgcschichtc,  1886,  p.  131,  with  1887,  pp.  ISft-C 
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about  tbe  fato  of  Ills  disciplos  it  may  be  nssumed  that  they  osca] 
by  abjuration.     lie?  is  usually  classed  with  tlio  Fraticelli,  but  tbi 
errors  attributed  to  him  bear  no  resemblance  to  tboeo  of  that  B6c1 
and  are  evidently  exaggerations  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Spirit  ol 
liberty  * 

Before  dismissing  the  career  of  Dolcino,  it  may  be  worth  whih 
to  cast  a  passing  glance  at  that  of  a  modem  pix*piiet  which, 
the  CUS08  of  the  modern  G  ugliebuites,  teaches  us  that  such  spu-ituj 
pheoiomena  are  common  to  all  ages,  and  that  oven  in  our  ooLder 
and  mure  rationalistic  time  tJje  mysteries  of  human  nature  are  th<J 
aaiue  a£  in  the  thirteenth  century.  ^ 

«^><  Dolcino  merely  organized  a  movement  which  had  been  in  prog- 
ress for  nearly  half  a  century,  and  Avhich  was  the  expression  of 
a  widely  diifusod  sentiment.     Duvid  Lazzaretti  of  Arcidosso  was 
both  founder  and  martyr.     A  wagoner  in  the  mountains  of  south-  . 
em  Tuscany,  his  herculean  strength  and  ready  speech  made  hisH 
widely  known  throughout  his  native  region,  when  a  somewhat" 
wild  and  dissipated  youth  weis  suddenly  converted  into  an  asoetic^ 
of  the  severest  type,  dwelling  in  a  hermitage  on  Monte  Labbro,  andH 
honored  with  revelations  from  God.     liis  austerities,  his  visions," 
and  his  prophecies  soon  brought  him  disciples,  many  of  whom 
adopted  his  mode  of  life,  and  the  peasants  of  Arcidosso  revered 
him  as  a  prophet,    lie  claimed  that,  as  early  as  184^8,  he  hoil  be«] 
oiiled  to  the  task  of  regenerating  the  world,  and  that  bis  suddei 
conversion  was  caused  by  a  vision  of  St.  Peter,  who  imprinted  oi 
his  forehead  a  murk  (0  +  C)  in  attestation  of  his  mission.     Ili 
was  by  no  means  consistent  in  his  successive  stages  of  dev<;*loi 
munt.     A  patriot  volunteor  in  1800,  he  substHiuently  uphold  \.hi 
ofttuo  of  the  Church  against  the  assaults  of  herotio  Germany,  bi 
in  lb7€  his  book, '"My  Struggle  with  God/'  reveals  his  aspiratioi 
towards  the  headship  of  a  new  faith,  and  describes  him  as  carrii 
to  heaven  and  discoursing  with  God,  though  he  still  profcf 
himself  faithful  to  Rome  and  to  the  |>apacy.    The  Church  dii 
dained  his  aid  and  condemned  his  errors,  and  he  became  a  heresi-j 


•  AKhir  fUr  LilL-  u.  Kirchengeacbichte,  1887,  pp.  fil.  144-S-— RajDAld.  ann. 
1311,  No. 00-70;  unn.  laiS,  No.  44.— Arrliiv.  lU  Firin/u,  Trov. S.  Man*  NoveUl 
laorr,  Ot(.  ai.^FraaK  Elirlu.  Arcbiv  fUr  Lit.-  u.  KircUengL>4chicbte,  iBSff,  p.  ie0.j 
— D'Ai^enirfi  1. 1  330-7 —Ctintu,  Erclid  d'luUa,  L133. 
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the  spring  of  1878  he  urgod  the  adoption  of  saoerdotal 
he  disregarded  fast-da^'s,  administered  communion  to  hii 
in  a  rite  of  Lis  own,  and  composed  for  them  a  creed  of 
^he  twenty -fourth  article  wjis,  **  I  believe  that  our  founder, 
d  La?!2aretti,  the  anointed  of  the  L<>rd,  judged  and  condemned 
le  Koman  curia,  is  really  Christ,  the  leader  and  the  judga" 
,  the  people  accepted  him  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  for  three 
issive  Sundays  the  priest  of  Arcidosso  found  his  church  >vith- 
V  worshipper.  David  founded  a  "  Society  of  the  Holy  Lea^ie, 
hrislian  Brotherhood,"  and  proclaimtHl  the  cimiing  Republic 
ingdom  of  Gotl,  when  all  property  should  be  equally  divided. 
1  this  communism  did  not  frighten  off  the  small  proprietors 

tistituted  the  greater  portion  of  his  following.  There  was 
discontent,  owing  to  a  succession  of  unfortunate  harvests 
increasing  pressure  of  taxation,  ami  when,  on  August  14, 
J,  he  announced  that  he  would  set  out  with  his  disciples  peace- 
f  to  inaugurate  his  theocratic  republic,  the  whole  population 
lered  on  ^[onte  Lubbro.  After  four  days  s{>ent  in  religious 
Ibises  the  extraordinary  crusade  set  forth,  consisting  of  all  ages 
aexes,  arrayed  in  a  fanta.stio  unifonn  of  red  and  blue, 
Ing  banners  and  garlamls  of  Howers  with  which  to  revolu- 
fiociety.  Its  triumphal  march  was  short.  At  the  village 
losso  its  progress  was  disputed  by  a  squad  of  nine  carar 
who  poure<l  volleys  into  the  defencelass  crowd.  Thirty- 
'the  I-AAzaivttists  fell,  kiilo<l  and  wounded,  and  among  them 
Id  hiraself,  with  a  bullet  in  his  bniJn.*  Whether  he  was  en- 
kst  or  im{>08tor  may  remain  an  ojten  question.  Travel  and 
l^had  brought  him  training;  he  was  no  longer  a  rude  moim- 


pBBellotti,  David  Lazzarctti  di  Arcidosso  detto  it  Santo.     Bolo^a,  ISSfi. 
hftt  similnr  is  the  career  of  nn  cx-sergcaat  of  the  Tttilian  army  named 
Dnonici,  who  has  founded  in  the  Calabrian  highhmds  n  sect  dignifying 
Mkh  tbe  title  of  the  Saints.    Oabriele  is  a  prophet  announcing  the  advent 
IT  Hessiali,  who  is  to  come  not  ns  a  Uml),  but  as  a  lion  breathing  ven- 
idU  armed  with  bloody  scourges.     lie  and  his  brother  Abcle  wore  tried 
er  of  the  wife  of  the  latter,  Grazia  Funaro,  who  refused  to  submit  to 
abominations  tauglit  in  the  sect.    They  were  condemned  to  hard  lalrar 
onrocnt,  but  were  discharged  on  appeal  to  tbe  Superior  Court  of  Co- 
Mr  mi^ecds  of  rht*  soctarlea  are  at  present  occupying  the  attention  of 
>  tributmls.— Rivista  Cristiano^  1887,  p.  57. 
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tain  peasant,  but  oonld  estimate  the  social  forces  against  which  he 
raised  the  standard  of  revolt,  and  could  recognize  that  they  were 
insuperable  save  to  an  envoy  of  God.  Possibly  on  the  slopes  of 
Monte  Amiata  his  memory  may  linger  like  that  of  Doloino  in  the 
Yalseeaa;  certain  it  is  that  many  of  his  disciples  long  expected  his 
resurrection. 


CHAPTER   m. 

THE    FRATICELLI. 

We  have  seen  how  John  XXII.  created  and  exterminated  the 
heresy  of  the  Spiritual  Franciscans,  and  how  Michele  da  Cesena 
enforced  obedience  within  the  Order  as  to  the  question  of  gran- 
aries and  cellars  and  the  wearing  of  short  and  narrow  gowns. 
The  settlement  of  the  question,  however,  on  so  illogical  a  basis  as 
this  was  impossible,  especially  in  view  of  the  restless  theological 
dogmatism  of  the  pope  and  his  inflexible  determination  to  crush  all 
dissidence  of  opinion.  Having  once  undertaken  to  silence  the  dis- 
cussions over  the  rule  of  poverty  which  had  caused  so  much  trouble 
for  nearly  a  century,  his  logical  intellect  led  him  to  carry  to  their 
Intimate  conclusions  the  principles  involved  in  his  bulls  Quorum- 
dam,  Samcta  Roma/nay  and  Oloriosmn  Eccleeiam,  while  his  thorough 
worldliness  rendered  him  incapable  of  anticipating  the  storm 
which  he  would  provoke.  A  character  such  as  his  was  unable  to 
comprehend  the  honest  inconsistency  of  men  like  Michele  and 
Bonagrazia,  who  could  bum  their  brethren  for  refusing  to  have 
granaries  and  cellars,  and  who,  at  the  same  time,  were  ready  to 
endnre  the  stake  in  vindication  of  the  absolute  poverty  of  Christ 
and  the  apostles,  which  had  so  long  been  a  fundamental  belief  of 
the  Order,  and  had  been  proclaimed  as  irrefragable  truth  in  the 
boll  EtvU  qui  seminat. 

In  fact,  under  a  pope  of  the  temperament  of  John,  the  ortho- 
dox Franciscans  had  a  narrow  and  dangerous  path  to  tread.  The 
Spirituals  were  burned  as  heretics  because  they  insisted  on  follow- 
ing their  own  conception  of  the  Rule  of  Francis,  and  the  distinc- 
tion between  this  and  the  official  recognition  of  the  obligation  of 
poverty  was  shadowy  in  the  extreme.  The  Dominicans  were  not 
slow  to  recognize  the  dubious  position  of  their  rivals,  nor  averse 
to  take  advantage  of  it.  If  they  could  bring  the  received  doc- 
trines of  the  Franciscan  Order  within  the  definition  of  the  new 
III.— 9 
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heresy  they  would  win  a  triumph  that  might  prove  permanent. 
The  situation  was  so  artificial  and  so  untenable  that  a  catastrophe 
was  inevitable,  and  it  might  be  precipitated  by  the  veriest  trifla 

In  1321,  when  the  persecution  of  the  Spirituals  was  at  its 
height,  the  Dominican  inquisitor,  Jean  de  Beaune,  whom  we  have 
seen  as  the  colleague  of  Bernard  Gui  and  the  jailer  of  Bernard 
Delicieux,  was  engaged  at  Narbonne  in  the  trial  of  one  of  the  pro- 
scribed sect.  To  pass  judgment  he  summoned  an  assembly  of  ex- 
perts, among  whom  was  the  Franciscan  Berenger  Talon,  teacher 
in  the  convent  of  Narbonne.  One  of  the  errors  which  he  repre- 
fiented  the  culprit  as  entertaining  was  that  Christ  and  the  apostles, 
folloAving  the  way  of  perfection,  had  held  no  possessions,  individa- 
ally  or  in  common.  As  this  was  the  universal  Franciscan  doctrine, 
we  can  only  regard  it  as  a  challenge  when  he  summoned  Fr^ 
Berenger  to  give  his  opinion  respecting  it,  Berenger  therenpon 
replied  that  it  was  not  heretical,  having  been  defined  as  orthodoi 
in  the  decretal  Exiity  when  the  inquisitor  hotly  demanded  that  he 
should  recant  on  the  spot.  The  position  was  critical,  and  Beren- 
ger, to  save  himself  from  prosecution,  interjected  an  appeal  to  the 
pope.  He  hastened  to  Avignon,  but  found  that  Jean  de  Beaune 
had  been  before  him.  He  was  arrested ;  the  Dominicans  every- 
where took  up  the  question,  and  the  pope  allowed  it  to  be  dearly 
seen  that  his  sympathies  were  with  them.  Yet  the  subject  was  a 
dangerous  one  for  disputants,  as  the  bull  Eadit  had  anathematized 
all  who  shoidd  attempt  to  gloss  or  discuss  its  decisions ;  and,  as  a 
preliminary  to  reopening  the  question,  John  was  obliged,  March 
26,  1322,  to  issue  a  special  bull,  Quia  notmunquam,  wherein  he 
suspended,  during  his  pleasure,  the  censures  pronounced  in  &Ui 
qui  eeminat.  Having  thus  intimated  that  the  Church  had  erred 
in  its  former  definition,  he  proceeded  to  lay  before  his  prelates 
and  doctors  the  significant  question  whether  the  pertinaciooB  as- 
sertion that  Christ  and  the  apostles  possessed  nothing  individually 
or  in  common  was  a  heresy.* 

The  extravagances  of  the  Spirituals  had  borne  their  fruit,  and 
there  was  a  reaction  against  the  absurd  laudation  of  poverty  whioh 
had  grown  to  be  a  fetich.    This  bore  hard  on  those  who  had  beat 


•  Nicholaus  MiDOrita  (Baluz.  ct  Mansi  III.  207).— Cbron.  Qlassbergtr 
1821.— Wadding,  ann.  1321,  No.  16-10;  aun.  1323,  No.  4(MK). 
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oonscientioQsly  trained  in  the  belief  that  the  abnegation  of  prop- 
erty was  the  surest  path  to  salvution  ;  but  the  follies  of  the  ascetics 
had  become  nncomfortablo,  if  not  <lun«^erous,  and  it  was  necessaiT 
for  the  Church  to  go  beliind  its  teachings  since  the  viays  of  Antony 
and  Ililarion  and  Simeon  Stylites,  to  reour  to  the  conimon-sonae  of 
the  gospel,  and  to  a^linit  that,  like  the  Sabbath,  religion  was  made 
tor  man  and  not  man  for  religion.  In  a  work  written  some  ten 
after  this  time,  Alvar  Pehiyo,  papal  penitentiary  and  himself 
a  Fiuncifican,  treats  the  subject  at  oonsidep^ible  length,  and  doubt- 
leas  represents  the  views  which  found  favor  with  John.  The 
anchorite  should  be  wholly  detul  to  the  world  and  aliould  never 
leave  his  hermitage ;  memorable  is  the  abbot  who  I'ef used  to  open 
his  door  to  his  mother  for  fear  his  eye  should  rest  upon  her,  and 
not  less  so  the  monk  who,  when  his  brotlier  iisketl  him  to  come  a 
little  way  and  help  him  with  a  foundered  ox,  replietl,  **  Why  dost 
tliOD  not  ask  thy  brother  who  is  yet  in  the  world  T*  ''  But  he  has 
bern  dead  these  fifteen  years!"  "And  I  Lave  been  dead  to  the 
world  these  twenty  years  !*'  Short  of  this  complete  renunciation, 
all  men  should  earn  their  living  by  honest  laljor.  In  spite  of  the 
?.!  -.  example  of  the  sleepless  monks  of  Dioa,  tlie  ajjostolic 

i  "Pray  without  ceasing''  (Thessal.  v.  IT)  is  not  to  be 
taken  literally.  The  apostles  had  money  and  bought  food  (John 
rr.  S\  and  Judas  carrie<l  the  purse  of  the  T-ord  (John  xii.  i^).  Bet- 
tff  than  a  life  of  In^ggJiry  is  one  blessed  by  honest  labor,  as  a 
irinehHrrl,  a  sheplienl,  a  cowherd,  a  mason,  a  blacksmith,  or  a 
charcoal-burner,  for  a  man  is  thus  fulfilling  the  pur|>osc  of  his  cre- 
ation. It  is  a  sin  for  the  ablo-l>odie<l  Ui  live  on  ehurity.and  thus 
iauq>  the  alms  due  to  the  sick,  the  infirm,  and  the  nged.  All  this 
ii  a  lucid  interval  of  common-sense,  but  what  would  Aquinas  or 
Bonaventura  have  said  to  it,  for  it  soumls  like  the  echo  of  their 
«rtat  antiigouist.  "William  of  Saint-Amour  P 


•  Alvnr,  Polaj;.  <le  Plnncln  KrHcflifp  T.U>.  r.  Art.  51.  fnt.  183-0. 
la  fart,  the  advoontM  of  poverty  dul  not  miss  the  rnsy  opportvmily  of  stigmn- 
'- :  their  »nt«<?fmista  ah  followers  of  Willinm  of  Sftint-Amonr.  See  Toeco, 
-Cn  Oodice  dclla  Mttrcianu,"  Veuezia,  1887,  pp.  12,  89  (Atcnco  Veneto,  ISflft- 

rn. 

Ihf  Mfl  of  which  Professor  Tocro  haa  hem  printed  the  most  important  por- 
mwrlh  elucidatory  notes,  i«  a  rollrTtlon  oftlio  respon.vs  made  to  the  question 
mantA  for  discussion  by  John  XXTI  a«  to  the  poverty  of  Chridt  and  the 
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It  was  inevitable  that  the  replies  to  the  question  submitted  by 
John  should  be  adverse  to  the  poverty  of  Christ  and  the  apostles. 
The  bishops  were  universially  assumed  to  be  the  representatives  of 
the  latter,  and  could  not  be  expected  to  relish  the  assertion  that 
their  prototypes  had  been  commanded  by  Christ  to  own  no  prop- 
erty. The  Spirituals  had  made  a  point  of  this.  Olivi  had  proved 
not  only  that  Franciscans  promoted  to  the  episcopate  were  even 
more  bound  than  their  brethren  to  observe  the  Kule  in  all  its 
strictures,  but  that  bishops  in  general  were  under  obligation  to 
live  in  deeper  poverty  than  the  members  of  the  most  perfect  Or- 
der, Now  that  there  was  a  chance  of  justifying  their  worldliness 
and  luxury,  it  was  not  likely  to  be  lost.  Yet  John  himself  for 
a  while  held  his  own  opinion  suspended.  In  a  debate  before  the 
consistory,  Ubertino  da  Casale,  the  former  leader  of  the  orthodox 
Spirituals,  was  summoned  to  present  the  Franciscan  view  of  the 
poverty  of  Christ,  in  answer  to  the  Dominicans,  and  we  are  told 
that  John  was  greatly  pleased  with  his  argument.  Unluckily,  at 
the  General  Chapter  held  at  Perugia,  May  30, 1322,  the  Francis- 
cans appealed  to  Christendom  at  large  by  a  definition  addressed  to 
all  the  faithful,  in  which  they  proved  that  the  absolute  poverty  of 
Christ  was  the  accepted  doctrine  of  the  Church,  as  set  forth  in 
the  bulls  Kciit  and  Kcivi  de  Paradtso^  and  that  John  himself  had 
approved  of  these  in  his  bull  Quorumdam.  Another  and  more 
comprehensive  utterance  to  the  same  effect  received  the  signatures 
of  all  the  Franciscan  masters  and  bachelors  of  theology  in  France 
and  England.    With  a  disputant  such  as  John  this  was  an  act  of 


apostles.  They  are  significant  of  the  general  reaction  against  the  previously  pre- 
vailing dogma,  and  of  the  eagerness  with  which,  as  soon  as  the  free  expression 
of  opinion  was  safe,  the  prelates  repudiated  a  doctrine  condemnatory  of  the  tem- 
poralities so  industriously  accumulated  by  all  classes  of  ecclesiastics.  There 
were  but  eight  replies  affirming  the  poverty  of  Christ,  and  these  were  all  from 
Franciscans— the  Cardinals  of  Albano  and  San  Vitale,  the  Archbishop  of  Salerno, 
the  Bishops  of  Caffa,  Lisbon,  Riga,  and  Badajoz,  and  an  unknown  master  of  the 
Order.  On  the  other  side  there  were  fourteen  cardinals,  including  even  Kapoleone 
Orsini,  the  protector  of  the  Spirituals,  and  a  large  number  of  archbishops, 
bishops,  abbots,  and  doctors  of  theology.  It  is  doubtless  true,  however,  that  th« 
fear  of  offending  the  pope  was  a  factor  in  producing  this  virtual  unanimity — a 
fear  not  unreasonable,  as  was  shown  by  the  disgrace  and  persecution  of  those  who 
maintained  the  poverty  of  Christ. — (Tocco,  ttbi  »up.  p.  35). 
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more  zeal  than  discretion.  His  passions  were  fairly  aroused,  and 
be  ppoceodetl  to  treat  the  Fr.mciscans  as  ant'igtmists.  In  Decem- 
ber of  the  same  year  he  dealt  them  a  heavy  blow  in  the  bull  Ad 
condUorem,  wherein  with  remorseless  logic  he  pointed  out  the  fal- 
lacy of  the  device  of  Innocent  IV.  for  eluding  the  provisions  of 
the  Rule  by  vesting  the  ownership  of  pro|>erty  in  the  Holy  See  and 
its  ase  in  the  Friars.  It  hiwl  not  made  them  le.ss  eager  in  aci|uisi- 
tiveness,  while  it  Imd  led  them  to  a  senseless  pride  in  tlieir  own  as- 
serietl  superiority  of  poverty.  He  showed  that  use  and  consumjv 
tioQ  as  conceded  to  them  were  tantamount  to  ownership,  and  that 
pretendexl  ownership  subject  to  such  uswfnict  Wiis  illusory,  while 
a  was  aljsurd  to  speak  of  Rome  as  owning  an  vg^  or  a  piece  of 
cheese  given  to  a  friar  to  be  consumed  on  the  spot.  Moreover,  it 
ras  humiliating  to  the  Roman  CJxurch  to  a]>poar  as  plaintiff  or  de- 
fendant in  the  countless  Utigations  in  which  the  Order  was  in- 
volved, and  the  procurators  who  thus  appeared  in  its  name  were 
s&iil  to  abuse  their  |x>sition  to  the  injury  of  many  wlio  ^ve^e  tle- 
frauded  of  their  rights.  For  these  reasons  he  annuUetl  the  pro- 
rifiiuns  of  Nicholas  III.,  and  declared  that  henceforth  no  owner- 
ship  in  the  possessions  of  the  Order  should  inhere  in  the  Roman 
I  Church  and  no  ]>roeurutor  act  in  its  name.* 

The  blow  w.'is  shrewdly  de^dt,  for  though  the  (picstion  of  the 

poverty  of  Christ  was  not  alluded  to,  the  Onler  was  deprived  of 

iu  subterfuge,  and  was  force<l  to  admit  practically  that  ownership 

I  of  pro|K^rty  w*as  a  necessary  condition  of  its  existence.     Its  mem- 

I  hew,  however,  had  too  long  nursed  the  delusion  to  recognize  its 

f.vllut  y  now,  and  in  January,  13-i3,  Bonagrazia,  as  procurator  spo- 

"    commissioned  for  the  purpose,  presented  to  the  pope  in  fidl 

^tory  a  written  protest  against  his  action.      If  Bonugrazia 

bd  not  arguments  to  adduce  he  had  at  least  ample  precedents  to 

dl*'  in  the  long  Unc  of  popes  since  Gregory  IX.,  including  John 

liimsLlf-     He  wound  up  by  audaciously  appealing  to  the  pope,  to 


♦  Kninz  Elirlu,  Archiv  filr  Litt.-  u.  K.  1887,  pp.  511-12— Baluz  et  Mansi  IL 
IITMO.— Nidjoluiw  MiuoriU  (Ibid.  III.  208-13J. 

'  innu»l/  enough,  in  tbi4  John  iliU  exiictlv  whal  liis  six-cial  antngonists,  tho 
■  II  ;uil8,had  desired.  Olivi  had  long  before  poiuted  out  the  scandal  of  an 
"   ■    vowed  to  poverty  litigating  eagerly  for  property  and  using  the  Iranspa- 

corer  of  papal  procurators  (Hist.  Tribulat.  ap.  ArcUiv  nir  Litt.-  u.  K.  1886, 
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Holy  Mother  Church,  and  to  the  apostles,  and  though  he  condnded 
by  submitting  himself  to  the  decisions  of  the  Church,  he  oould  not 
escape  the  wrath  which  he  had  provoked.  It  was  not  many  yean 
since  Clement  V.  had  confined  him  for  resisting  too  bitteriy  the 
extravagance  of  the  Spirituals :  he  still  consistently  occupied  the 
same  position,  and  now  John  caat  him  into  a  Toul  and  dismal  dun- 
geon because  he  had  not  moved  with  the  world,  while  the  only 
answer  to  his  pi-otest  was  taking  down  from  the  church  doon  the 
bull  Ad  conditorem  and  replacing  it  with  a  revised  edition,  more 
decided  and  argumentative  than  its  predecessor.^ 

All  this  did  not  conduce  to  a  favorable  decision  of  the  question 
as  to  the  poverty  of  Christ.  John  was  now  fairly  enlisted  against 
the  Franciscans,  and  their  enemies  lost  no  opportunity  of  inflaming 
his  passions.  He  would  listen  to  no  defence  of  the  decision  of  the 
Chapter  of  Perugia.  In  consistory  a  Franciscan  cardinal  and  some 
bishops  timidly  ventured  to  suggest  that  possibly  there  might  be 
some  truth  in  it,  when  he  angrily  silenced  them — *'  You  are  talking 
heresy  " — and  forced  them  to  recant  on  the  spot.  When  he  heard 
that  the  greatest  Franciscan  schoolman  of  the  day,  William  of 
Ockham,  had  preached  that  it  was  heretical  to  aifirm  tliat  Christ 
and  the  apostles  owned  property,  he  promptly  wrote  to  the  Bishops 
of  Bologna  and  Ferrara  to  investigate  tlie  truth  of  the  report, 
and  if  it  was  correct  to  cite  Ockham  to  ap|Xiar  before  him  at 
Avignon  within  a  month.  Ockham  obeyed,  and  we  shall  hereafter 
see  what  came  of  it.f 

The  papal  decision  on  the  momentous  fjuestion  was  at  last  put 
forth,  Kovember  12,  1323,  in  the  bull  Citm  inter  normtiUos,  In 
this  there  was  no  wavering  or  hesitation.  The  assertion  thai 
Christ  and  the  apostles  possessed  no  property  was  flatly  declared 
to  be  a  perversion  of  Scripture;  it  was  denounced  for  the  fut- 
ure as  erroneous  and  heretical,  and  its  obstinate  assertion  by  the 
Franciscan  chapter  was  formally  condemned.  To  the  believen 
in  the  supereminent  holiness  of  poverty,  it  was  stunning  to  find 
themselves  cast  out  as  heretics  for  holding  a  doctrine  which  for 
generations  had  passed  as  an  incontrovertible  truth,  and  had  repeat- 
edly received  the  sanction  of  the  Holy  See  in  its  most  solemn  form 


*  Nicholaus  Minorita  (Bat.  et  Manei  III.  213-24). 
t  Wadding,  ann.  1323,  No.  3, 15. 
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of  ratifiofttion.  Yot  tliere  vraa  no  help  for  it,  an<l  unless  they  were 
prepart9<l  t-o  shift  their  l>olief  with  the  pope,  they  could  only  ex- 
pect to  be  delivered  in  this  world  to  the  Inquisition  and  in  the 
next  to  Satan.* 

SuiWenly  there  appeared  a  now  factor  in  the  quarrel,  which 
Iv  gave  it  importance  a.**  a  political  (piestion  of  the  fii'St  mfi^ 

.^.    The  Bempiternal  antii^ji^nism  between  the  pajtacy  and  the 

empire  had  been  recently  assuming  a  n\ore  virulent  a8j>ect  than 

OBnaJ  under  the  inii>erious  nuuiagement  r>f  John  XXTI.     Henry 

I.  had  dieil  in  1313.  and  in  October.  1314,  there  had  In^mi  a  dis- 

[te».l  election.    liOuis  of  Bavaria  and  Frederic  of  Austria  Ix)th 

cUimed  the  kaisership.    Since  Leo  III.,  in  the  year  800,  had  re- 

rwe<l  the  line  uf  Konian  en»j)on>rs  l»y  crownintj  ('harlnmagne, 

ministmtion  of  the  [K>|)e  in  ;tn  ini]ierial  coronation  had  been 

held  essential,  and  had  gradually  enabled  the  Holy  See  to  put 

fOTwartl  umlefined  claims  of  a  right  to  confirm  the  vote  of  the 

G«rroan  elecUji-s.     For  the  enforcement  of  such  claims  a  disputed 

tiectirtn  fjave  abundant  opportunity,  nor  were  there  lacking  other 

cl'-iiHMUs  to  complicate  the  |M>8ition.    The  Angevine  paixiliat  King 

di  Naples.  Uoljcrt  the  Good,  had  dreams  of  founding  a  great  Ital- 

iin  (iuelf  monarchv,  to  which  John  XXII.  lent  a  not  unfavorable 

mr:  especially  as  his  qnarrol  with  the  Ghibolline  Visconti  of  Lorn- 

tr    '  -  becoming  utuii)peaivible.     The  tniditioniil  enmity  l)e- 

'"■  -  .  :  .aiice  and  Germany,  moreover,  rendered  the  former  eager 

aeterj-thing  that  could  cripple  the  empire,  and  French  influence 

vnH  necessarily  dominant  in  Avignon.    It  would  be  foreign  to  our 

purfM-ise  to  penetrate  int^)  the  labyrinth  of  diplomatic  intrigue 

Tlii^'h  fijieetlily  fonned  itself  around  these  momentous  questions. 

in  alliance  between  Robert  and  Fredortc,  with  the  a^ent  of  the 

P--1  i»kI  to  give  the  latter  assurance  of  recognition,  when 

*^u'  »tf  Muhldorf,  Soptoml>er  28,  1323,  decided  the  question. 

-^ederic  was  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  his  rival,  and  there  could 

Wno  further  doubt  as  to  which  of  them  should  reign  in  (Germany. 

h  did  nut  follow,  however,  tliat  John  would  consent  to  place  the 

*aip«rittl  cro\vn  on  the  head  of  Louis.f 

*  KicboUos  Minorita  (BaL  et  MftDsi  in.  324). 

♦  Carl  Mull<?r,  Di*r  Kampf  Ludwigs  des  Bnicrn  mit  der  rumiacben  Curie.  §  4. 
FeUm.  Die  BuUe  Xe  pretrreat.  Trier,  1885.— Preger,  Die  Politik  des  Pabste* 
lunii  XXn.,  M&Qchen,  1885,  pp.  44-G. 
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So  far  was  he  from  contemplating  any  such  action  that  he  still 
insisted  on  deciding  between  the  claims  of  the  competitors.    Louis 
contemptuously  left  his  pretensions  unanswered  and  proceeded  to 
settle  matters  by  concluding  a  treaty  with  his  prisoner  and  setting 
him  free.    Moreover,  he  intervened  effectually  in  the  affairs  of 
Lombardy,  rescued  the  Visconti  from  the  Guelf  league  which  was 
about  to  overwhelm  them,  and  ruined  the  plans  of  the  cardinal 
legate,  Bertrand  de  Poyet,  John's  nephew  or  son,  who  was  carv- 
ing out  a  principality  for  himself.    It  would  have  required  less 
than  this  to  awaken  the  implacable  hostility  of  such  a  man  as 
John,  whose  only  hope  for  the  success  of  his  Italian  policy  now 
lay  in  dethroning  Louis  and  replacing  him  with  the  French  king, 
Charles  le  Bel.    He  rushed  precipitately  to  the  conflict  and  pro- 
claimed no  quarter.    October  8,  1323,  in  the  presence  of  a  vast 
multitude,  a  bull  was  read  and  affixed  to  the  portal  of  the  cathe- 
dral of  Avignon,  which  declared  not  only  that  no  one  could  act  as 
King  of  the  Eomans  until  his  person  had  been  approved  by  the 
pope,  but  repeated  a  claim,  already  made  in  1317,  that  until  such 
approval  the  empire  was  vacant,  and  its  government  during  the 
interregnum  belonged  to  the  Holy  See.    All  of  Louis's  acts  were 
pronounced  null  and  void ;  he  was  summoned  within  three  months 
to  lay  down  his  power  and  submit  his  person  to  the  pope  for  ap- 
proval, under  pain  of  the  punishments  which  he  had  incurred  by 
his  rebellious  pretence  of  being  emperor ;  all  oaths  of  allegiance 
taken  to  him  were  declared  annulled;  all  prelates  were  threat- 
ened with  suspension,  and  all  cities  and  states  with  excommuni- 
cation and  interdict  if  they  should  continue  to  obey  him.     Louis 
at  first  received  this  portentous  missive  with  singular  humility. 
November  12  he  sent  to  Avignon  envoys,  who  did  not  arrive  until 
January  2,  1324,  to  ask  whether  the  reports  which  he  had  heard 
of  the  papal  action  were  true,  and  if  so  to  request  a  delay  of  six 
months  in  which  to  prove  his  innocence.    To  this  John,  on  Janu- 
ary 7,  gave  answer  extending  the  term  only  two  months  from  that 
day.    Meanwhile  Louis  had  taken  heart,  possibly  encouraged  by 
the  outbreak  of  the  quarrel  between  John  and  the  Franciscans, 
for  the  date  of  the  credentials  of  the  envoys,  November  12,  was 
the  same  as  that  of  the  bull  Ctim  inter  nannvllos.     On  December 
18,  he  issued  the  Nuremberg  Protest,  a  spirited  vindication  of  the 
rights  of  the  German  nation  and  empire  against  the  new  preten* 
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sions  of  the  papacy ;  he  demanded  the  assembling  of  a  general 
council  before  which  he  would  make  good  his  claims ;  it  was  his 
duty,  as  the  head  of  the  empire,  to  maintain  the  purity  of  the 
faith  against  a  pope  who  was  a  fautor  of  heretics.  It  shows  how 
little  he  yet  understood  about  the  questions  at  issue  that  to  sus- 
tain this  last  charge  he  accused  John  of  unduly  protecting  the 
Franciscans  against  universal  complaints  that  they  habitually  vio- 
lated the  secrecy  of  the  confessional,  this  being  apparently  his 
version  of  the  papal  condemnation  of  John  of  Poilly's  thesis  that 
confession  to  a  Mendicant  friar  was  insufficient.^ 

If  Louis  at  first  thought  to  gain  strength  by  thus  utilizing  the 
jealoiufy  and  dislike  felt  by  the  secular  clergy  towards  the  Men- 
dicants, he  soon  realized  that  a  surer  source  of  support  was  to  be 
found  in  espousing  the  side  of  the  Franciscans  in  the  quarrel  forced 
upon  them  by  John.  The  two  months'  delay  granted  by  John  ex- 
pired  March  7  without  Louis  making  an  appearance,  and  on  March 
25  the  pope  promulgated  against  him  a  sentence  of  excommunica- 
tion, with  a  threat  that  he  should  be  deprived  of  all  rights  if  he 
did  not  submit  within  three  months.  To  this  Louis  speedily  re- 
joined in  a  document  known  as  the  Protest  of  Sachsenhausen,  which 
shows  that  since  December  he  had  put  himself  in  communication 
with  the  disaffected  Franciscans,  had  entered  into  alUance  with 
them,  and  had  recognized  how  great  was  the  advantage  of  posing 
as  the  defender  of  the  faith  and  assailing  the  pope  with  the  charge 
of  heresy.  After  paying  due  attention  to  John's  assaults  on  the 
rights  of  the  empire,  the  Protest  takes  up  the  question  of  his 
recent  bulls  respecting  poverty  and  argues  them  in  much  detail. 
John  had  declared  before  Franciscans  of  high  standing  that  for 
forty  years  he  had  regarded  the  Rule  of  Francis  as  fantastic  and 
impossible.  As  the  Rule  was  revealed  by  Christ,  this  alone  proves 
him  to  be  a  heretic.  Moreover,  as  the  Church  is  infallible  in  its 
definitions  of  faith,  and  as  it  has  repeatedly,  through  Konorius 
IIL,  Innocent  IV.,  Alexander  IV.,  Innocent  V.,  Nicholas  III.,  and 
Nicholas  IV.,  pronounced  in  favor  of  the  poverty  of  Christ  and  the 
apostles,  John's  condemnation  of  this  tenet  abundantly  shows  him 


*  Caii  MflUer,  op.  cit.  §  6.— Preger,  Politik  des  Pabstes  Johann  XXII.  (Mtin- 
^168S,  pp.  7,  64).  — Martene  Thesaur.  n.  644-51.— Raynald.  ann.  1333, 
Ho.  84-5. 
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to  be  a  heretic.  His  two  constitutions^  Ad  conditorsm  and  Ch 
inUr  nonnuUoSf  therefore,  have  cut  him  off  from  the  tliurch  u 
manifest  heretic  teacliing  a  condemned  heres}%  and  have  disabled 
hiui  from  the  papacy ;  all  of  which  Ijouis  swore  to  prove  boforu  ti 
general  council  to  bo  assembled  in  some  place  of  safety.* 

John  proceeded  with  his  proeecution  of  I/)uis  by  a  further  dec- 
laration, issued  July  11,  in  which,  without  deigning  to  notice  the 
i*rotest  of  Sachsenhaaisen,  he  pronouncod  Louis  to  have  forfeited 
by  his  contumacy  all  claim  to  the  empire;  further  obstinacy  would 
deprive  him  of  his  ancestral  dukedom  of  Bavaria  and  otlier 
sessions,  and  he  was  summoned  to  ap^K^ar  October  1,  to  receiv 
final  sentence.  Yet  John  could  not  leave  unanswered  the  assault 
uptjn  his  doctrinal  position,  and  on  November  10  he  issued  the  bull 
Qvia  iftwrumdam,  in  which  he  argued  tliat  he  had  exercised  no 
umlue  power  in  contradicting  the  decisions  of  his  predecessors :  he 
declared  it  a  condemned  heresy  to  assert  that  Chmt  and  the  ap 
ties  had  only  simple  usufruct,  without  legal  possession,  in  tho 
things  which  Scnj>ture  declared  them  to  Lave  ]>oss<*i4sed,  for  if  this 
were  true  it  would  follow  that  Ghhst  was  unjust,  which  is  blas- 
phemy. All  who  utter,  write,  or  teach  such  (h^ctrines  fall  in 
condemned  heresy,  and  arc  to  be  avoided  as  herotics-f 

Thus  the  ]>overty  of  Christ  was  fairly  launched  upon  the  world 
as  a  European  question.  It  is  a  significant  illustration  of  the  Intel 
lectual  condition  of  the  fourteenth  century  that  in  the  subsequent 


•  Martene  Tbesaor.  tl.  652-9.— Nich.  Minorita  (Bal.  et  Mans'i  III.  324-88). 

The  date  of  the  Protest  of  SocliscubausoD  is  not  positively  koowo,  but  it  vat 
probably  Usucd  in  April  or  May,  1321  (MQlIer,  op.  cit.  I.  357-8).    Its  aatliorsblp 
i»  ascribed  by  Prpgor  to  Prunz  von  Lautern,  and  Ehrle  has  shown  thai  much  i 
its  argumentation  is  copied  literally  from  the  writings  of  Ollvi  (Archir  lUr  Litt. 
u.  Kirchengeschichte,  1887, 540).    \^Tien  there  were  negotiations  for  a  settlemen 
m  1386,  Louis  signed  a  dechirstion  prepared  by  Benedict  SH.,  in  which  he  w 
made  to  say  that  the  portions  concerning  the  poverty  of  Christ  were  in 
without  his  knowledge  by  his  nutury,  Ulric  der  Wilde  for  the  purpose  uf  inju 
ing  him  (Rnynald  sun.  1336,  No.  31-5);  but  he  accompanied  this  selfabiwin 
statement  with  secret  instructions  of  a  very  different  character  (Preger,  Eircheo*, 
politischc  Kampr,  p.  12). 

t  Marteno  Thesaur.  U.  66^-71.— Nich.  Minorita  (Bal.  et  Manai  III.  233-6) 

£7L-a  in  far-off  Ireland  the  bull  of  July  11,  depriving  Louis  of  the  empire,  was 
re&d  in  all  the  churches  la  English  and  IhAh. — TUeinvr,  Uonumeut.  Uibero. 
Scoter.  No.  456,  p.  280. 
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stages  of  ths  qaarrel  batween  the  papaoy  and  the  empire,  involv- 
ing the  most  momentous  principles  of  public  law,  those  principles, 
in  the  manifestoes  of  either  side,  assume  quite  a  subordinate  posi- 
tion. The  shrer'i  and  able  men  who  conducted  the  controversy 
evidently  felt  that  public  opinion  was  much  more  readily  infla- 
raced  by  accusations  of  heresy,  even  upon  a  point  so  trivial  and 
niunibstantial,  than  by  appeals  to  reason  upon  the  conflicting  juris- 
dictions of  Church  and  State.^  Tet,  as  the  quarrel  widened  and 
deepened,  and  as  the  stronger  intellects  antagonistic  to  papal  pre- 
tensions gathered  around  Louis,  they  were  able,  in  unwonted  lib- 
erty of  thought  and  speech,  to  investigate  the  theory  of  govern- 
ment and  the  claims  of  the  papaoy  with  unheard-of  boldness. 
Unqaestionably  they  aided  I^uis  in  his  struggle,  bnt  the  spirit  of 
the  age  was  against  them.  Spiritual  authority  was  still  too  aw- 
ful for  successful  rebellion,  and  when  Louis  passed  away  affairs 
returned  to  the  old  routine,  and  the  labors  of  the  men  who  had 
waged  his  battle  in  the  hope  of  elevating  humanity  disappeared, 
leaving  but  a  doubtful  trace  upon  the  modes  of  thought  of  the 
time. 

The  most  audacious  of  these  champions  was  Marsiglio  of  Padua. 
Interpenetrated  with  the  principles  of  the  imperial  jurisprudence, 
in  which  the  State  was  supreme  and  the  Church  wholly  subordi- 
nated, he  had  seen  in  France  how  the  influence  of  the  Boman  law 
was  emancipating  the  civil  power  from  servitude,  and  perhax)s  in 
the  University  of  Paris  had  heard  the  echoes  of  the  theories  of 
Henry  of  Ghent,  the  celebrated  Doctor  Solemnis,  who  had  taught 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people  over  their  princes.    He  framed  a 
conception  of  a  political  organization  which  should  reproduce  that 
of  Rome  under  the  Christian  emperors,  with  a  recognition  of  the 
people  as  the  ultimate  source  of  all  civil  authority.    Aided  by  Jean 
de  Jandun  he  developed  these  ideas  with  great  hardihood  and 
skill  in  his  '^Defensor  Pdcu^^^  and  in  1326,  when  the  strife  be- 
tween John  and  Louis  was  at  its  hottest,  the  two  authors  left 
Paris  to  lay  the  result  of  their  labors  before  the  emperor.    In  a 
brief  tract,  moreover,  "  De  tranalatione  irnperii/^  Marsiglio  subse- 

*  See  the  docamenU  in  the  second  prosecution  of  Loais  by  John,  where  the 
ucQutiona  against  him  constantly  commence  with  hit  pertinaciouB  herecy  in 
BBlfataliiiDg  the  condemned  doctrine  of  the  poverty  of  Christ — Martene  Theaaus 
liesa  sqq.    Cf.  Guill.  Nangiac.  Oontin.  ann.  18S8. 
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qnently  sketched  the  manner  in  which  the  Holy  Koman  Empire 
had  arisen,  showing  the  ancient  subjection  of  the  Holy  See  to  the 
imperial  power,  and  the  baselessness  of  the  papal  claims  to  confirm 
the  election  of  the  emperors.  John  XXIL  had  no  hesitation  in 
condemning  the  daring  authors  as  heretics,  and  the  protection 
which  Louis  afforded  them  added  another  count  to  the  indictment 
against  him  for  heresy.  -  Unable  to  wreak  vengeance  upon  them, 
all  who  could  be  supposed  to  be  their  accomplices  were  sternly 
dealt  with.  A  certain  Francesco  of  Venice,  who  had  been  a  stu- 
dent with  Marsiglio  at  Paris,  was  seized  and  carried  to  Avignon 
on  a  charge  of  having  aided  in  the  preparation  of  the  wicked  book, 
and  of  having  supplied  the  heresiarch  with  money.  Tried  before 
the  Apostolic  Chamber,  he  stoutly  maintained  that  he  was  igno- 
rant of  the  contents  of  the  ^^  Defensor  Facisy^  that  he  had  depos- 
ited money  with  Marsiglio,  as  was  customary  with  scholars,  and 
that  Marsiglio  had  left  Paris  owing  him  thirteen  sols  parisis.  Jean 
de  Jandim  died  in  1328,  and  Marsiglio  not  later  than  1343,  thus 
mercifully  spared  the  disappointment  of  the  failure  of  their  theo- 
ries. In  so  far  as  purely  intellectual  conceptions  had  weight  in 
the  conflict  they  were  powerful  allies  for  Louis.  In  the  "  Defe/nr- 
BOT  Pacta  "  the  power  of  the  keys  is  argued  away  in  the  clearest 
dialectics.  God  alone  has  |X)wer  to  judge,  to  absolve,  to  condemn. 
The  pope  is  no  more  than  any  other  priest,  and  a  priestly  sentence 
may  be  the  result  of  hatred,  favor,  or  injustice,  of  no  weight  with 
God.  Excommunication,  to  be  effective,  must  not  proceed  from 
the  judgment  of  a  single  priest,  but  must  be  the  sentence  of  the 
whole  community,  with  full  knowledge  of  all  the  facts.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  when,  in  1376,  a  French  translation  of  the  work  ap- 
peared in  Paris  it  created  a  profound  sensation.  A  prolonged 
inquest  was  held,  lasting  from  September  to  December,  in  which 
all  the  learned  men  in  the  city  were  made  to  swear  before  a  notary 
as  to  their  ignorance  of  the  translator.* 


•  Altmayer,  Les  Prtcuraeure  de  la  R€forme  aux  Paya-Bas,  Bruxelica,  1886, 1, 
88.  —  Guillcl.  Nangiac.  Contin.  anu.  1326.  —  Fasciculus  Rer.  Kxpetendamm  et 
Fugicnd,  II.  55,  Ed.  1690.— D'Arj<entr6,  I.  i.  304-11,  397-400.— Baluz.  et  Mansi 
II.  280-1.  — Murtene  Thesaur.  II.  704-16.  —  Preger,  Kircbenpolitiflche  Kamp^ 
pp.  34,  65. — Defensor.  Pacis  II.  6. 

The  manner  in  which  Fritsche  Ciosener,  a  contemporary  priest  of  Straasbnif^^ 
speaks  of  the  Defensor  Pads  shows  what  an  impression  it  made,  and  that  even 
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\  More  vehement  and  more  fluent  as  a  oontrovereialist  was  tJie 
great  schoolman,  William  of  Oc'kham.  When  the  final  bre^i 
cAme  Iwtween  the  j>apacv  and  the  ri;^id  Franciscans  he  was  al- 
ready under  inquisitorial  trial  for  his  utterances.  Escaping  from 
A^igDon  with  his  genertd,  ^[lchele,  he  found  refuge,  like  the  rest, 
with  Ixxiis.  wliiiso  c^iuse  ho  strengthened  by  skilfully  linking  the 
qiK'stion  of  Christ's  [K)verty  with  that  of  Geniian  independence. 
Tboee  who  refusc<l  to  accept  a  papal  definition  on  a  ])oint  of  faith 
could  only  justify  themselves  by  ])roving  that  pu|>e8  were  fallible 
and  their  power  not  unlimited.  Thus  the  strife  over  the  narrow 
Krunoiscan  dogmatism  on  poverty  broadened  until  it  embraced 
the  great  questions  which  had  disturbed  the  peace  of  Europe  since 
the  time  »)f  II ililebrand,  nearly  three  centuries  before.  In  1.S24 
Ockhani  b(^iste<l  that  he  had  set  his  fiute  Like  flint  against  the 
errors  of  the  pseuilo-popc,  and  tliat  so  long  as  he  possessed  hand, 
paper,  |)ens,  and  ink,  no  abuse  or  lies  or  persecution  or  persuasion 
vould  induce  him  to  desist  from  attacking  ihem.  He  kept  his 
promise  litonUly^  and  for  twenty  years  he  |M»ured  fortii  a  series  of 
(cmtroversial  works  in  defence  of  the  cause  to  which  he  had  de- 
Toted  his  life.  Without  embracing  the  radical  doctnnes  of  Mar- 
liglio  on  the  popular  foundation  of  jx>litical  institutions,  he  practi- 
I  oily  reachetl  the  same  outcome.  AVhile  admitting  the  primacy  of 
\\v  [>ope,  lie  arguiMl  that  a  pope  can  fall  ijit<»  heresy,  and  so,  in- 
.  iliatxl,  can  a  geneiul  council,  and  even  all  Ciiristendom.  The  inrtu- 
Ittoe  of  the  Holy  Ghost  did  not  deprive  man  of  free-will  and 
[  T'^  ^•*nt  him  from  succumbing  to  error,  no  matter  what  might  be 
Lw  station.  There  was  nothing  sui-e  but  Scripture;  the  iK)orest 
ItiHl  meanest  peiuiant  might  adhere  to  Catholic  truth  revealed  to 
[  r  II  Uy  God,  while  po{>es  and  ci^iuncQs  en'ed.  Above  the  jxtpe  is 
1  ^1.''  i.^»neraJ  council  representing  the  whole  Church.  A  ]>(ij>e  i*e- 
I  f^^iijj  tc  entertain  an  ap|>e;il  to  a  general  council,  declining  to  as- 
I  »'Miijle  it,  or  arrogating  its  authority  to  himself  is  a  manifest 
bpretic  whom  it  is  the  duty  of  tlie  hishoj>s  to  depose,  or,  if  the 
^Bdiopg  refuse,  then  that  of  the  emperor,  who  is  supreme  over  the 
BnL    But  it  was  not  only  by  the  enunciation  of  general  prinoi- 


lartiAo  of  the  clergy  wiu  uni  nvt-fsc  to  it.-*  concluaions. — Clnjicncra  Chronik 
raolkvn  d«r  dcutttchen  BtUdu-  VIU.  70. — Cf.  Cbron.  dea  Jucob  vun  E5uigs- 
«,  lb.  p.  473). 
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pies  that  he  carried  on  the  war ;  merciless  wei«  his  assaults  or 
eiTors  and  inconsistencies  of  John  XXII..  who  was  proved  gi 
of  seventy  specific  heresies.  Thus  to  the  bitter  end  his  daun' 
spirit  kept  up  the  strife;  one  by  one  his  colleagues  died  and 
mitted,  and  he  was  left  alone,  but  he  continued  to  shower  ridi 
on  the  curia  and  its  creatui'et:}  in  his  nuttchiess  dialectics.  I 
the  death  of  Louis  and  the  hojmloss  defeat  of  his  cause  did  not 
his  fearless  pen.  Chui'ch  historians  claim  that  in  1349  he  at 
made  his  peace  and  was  reconciled,  but  this  is  more  than  doub 
for  Giaoomo  della  Marca  classes  him  with  Michele  and  I5onagr 
as  the  three  unrepentant  heretics  who  diotl  under  excommui 
^on.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  with  accuracy  what  inHai 
was  exei-cised  b}'  the  ]x>werful  intellects  which  Enghin<l,  Fm 
and  Italy  thus  contributed  to  the  defence  of  German  indei>ende 
Possibly  they  may  have  stimulated  Wickliff  to  question  the  torn 
tion  of  pajml  power  and  the  supremacy  of  the  Church  over 
State, leading  to  Hussite  insubordination.  Possibly,  too,  they  l 
have  contributed  to  the  movement  which  in  various  developn 
emboldened  the  Councils  of  Constance  and  Basle  to  claim  suf 
ority  over  the  Holy  See,  the  Galilean  Church  to  assert  its  libeii 
and  England  to  fnime  the  hostile  legislation  of  the  Statutes 
Provisors  and  Pra*nuinire.  If  this  l>e  so,  the  hoi>elesa  entail| 
xneuts  of  Gennan  jwlitics  caused  thorn  to  effect  less  in  their  o 
chosen  battle-field  than  in  lands  far  remove<l  from  the  im 
scene  of  conflict  * 


\unaii 


This  rai)iil  glance  at  the  larger  asjiects  of  the  strife  hi 
necefisary  to  enable  us  to  follow  intelligently  the  vicissitudei 
the  discussion  over  the  poverty  of  Christ,  which  occupied  in  I 
struggle  a  position  ludicrously  disproportionate  to  its  importati 
For  some  thne  after  the  issue  of  the  bulls  Cum  inirr  jtonn  uUj 
Qum  quorumdmn  there  was  a  sort  of  annetil  neutrality 
John  and  the  heads  of  the  Franciscan  Order.  Eiu^li  seemi 
afraid  of  taking  a  step  which  should  pivcipitate  a  conflict 


'1 


•  Mart^no  Thesaiir.  11.  749-52.— Tocco,  L*Ere$ia  nel  Medio  Kro,pp. 
^-Preger,  Der  Kircltonpolitischr  Knmpf,  pp.  ^9. — Carl  MUller,  op.  rit. 
a— Tritbem.  Ctiron.  Hirsniig.  aim.  1323.— rUynald.  aon.  1349,  No.  16- 
de  Morchia  Dtul.  (Bal  et  llunsi  I[.  000). 
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secretly  felt  by  both  Hides  to  be  inevitable.    Still  there  wa«  a 
little  skinnifthin^  for  pc^sition.     In  1325  Michele  had  sammoned 
the  generul  chapter  to  iiSNomble  at  Pnris.  but  he  fean>d  that  an  ef- 
fort would  bo  lujule  to  annul  the  declarations  of  Ponigia,  and  that 
Jobn  would  exercise  a  pressure  by  nieiins  of  King  Charles  le  Bel, 
wbciee  inrtuence  was  great  through  th«  nuinlmr  of  benefices  at  his 
"haposal.     Suddenly,  therefore,  lie  tmnsfen-ed  the  o&U  to  Lyons, 
where  conauhsrable  tixmble  was  expericncetl  through  the  eflfortsof 
G«>nuil  Gilo,  a  creature  of  the  pope,  and  subsequently  the  sue* 
cenor  of  Mlchole,  to  obtain  ix?laxutionfl  of  the  Hule  as  regarded 
poverty.     Still  the  brethren  stood  lirm,an»l  these  attempts  wore 
defe&ted,  while  a  constitution  threatening  with  imprisonment  all 
who  should  speak  indiscreetly  and  tlisrcspectfuUy  of  John  XXII. 
ir-'  '       '  v^retals  indiciUes  the  passions  which  were  seething  under 
*ii  -•      Not  long  after  this  we  heiir  of  a  prosecution  suddenly 

tummenced  against  our  old  acquaintance  Ubortino  da  Casalc,  in 
spile  of  his  Ben»i<lictine  habit  an<i  his  quiet  rosidruee  in  ItaUy. 
He  se4fuis  to  have  l>een  susiiected  of  having  furnished  the  argu- 
aeats  on  the  8ul»ject  of  the  poverty  of  Christ  in  the  Protest  of 
fiiciisenljausen,  and,  September  10, 1325,  an  oi-der  was  sent  for  his 
im»t,  but  he  got  wind  of  it  and  escape*!  to  U^ermany — the  lirst 
ftf  Ihe  illustrious  band  of  refugees  wiio  gathered  around  Louis  of 
raria,  though  he  appears  to  have  made  his  peace  in  1330.  John 
to  have  at  last  grown  restive  at  the  tacit  insuboi-di nation  of 
FFanoiscaos,  who  did  not  openiy  deny  his  definitions  as  Uy  the 
verty  of  Christ,  but  whom  he  knew  to  be  secretly  cherishing  in 
:oHrt«  the  condemned  <k>rtrine.  In  1H2<1  Michele  issued  do- 
iibjecting  to  a  strict  censorehip  all  writings  by  the  brethren 
(forcing  one  of  the  rules  which  prohibited  the  discussion  of 
1  lU  opinions,  thus  muzzhng  the  Order  in  the  hope  of  averting 
-ion;  but  it  was  not  in  John's  nature  to  rest  satisfied  with 
■  which  coveretl  ojiposition,  and  in  August,  13*27,  he  tulvanced 
attHok.  In  the  bull  Quia  nmiuun</nam^  addressed  to  arch- 
^  and  inquisitors,  he  declared  that  many  still  Iwlieved  in  the 
--:y  of  Christ  in  spite  of  his  having  pronounced  such  t)elJef  a 
nftfj  and  that  those  who  entertaine<l  it  should  be  tre^ited  as 
*tic8.  He  tlierefore  now  oniers  tlie  prehites  and  intjuisitors  to 
.ecato  tJieuj  vigorously,  and  though  the  Franciscans  are  not 
Jaliy  named,  the  clause  which  deprives  the  accused  of  all  (>apal 
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privileges  and  snbjects  them  to  the  ordinary  jurisdictions  suffi- 
ciently shows  that  they  were  the  object  of  the  assault.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  this  was  provoked  by  some  movement  among  the  re- 
miiins  of  the  moderate  Spirituals  of  Italy — men  who  came  to  be 
known  as  Fraticelli — who  had  never  indulged  in  the  dangerous 
enthusiasms  of  the  Olivists,  but  who  were  ready  to  suffer  martyr- 
dom in  defence  of  the  sacred  principles  of  poverty.  Such  men 
could  not  but  have  been  at  once  excited  by  the  papal  denial  of 
Christ's  poverty,  and  encouraged  by  finding  the  Order  at  large 
driven  into  antagonism  with  the  Holy  See.  Sicily  had  long  been 
a  refuge  for  the  more  zealous  when  forced  to  flee  from  Italy.  At 
this  time  we  hear  of  their  crossing  back  to  Calabria,  and  of  John 
writing  to  Niccolo  da  Reggio,  the  Minister  of  Calabria,  savage  in- 
structions to  destroy  them  utterly.  Ijsts  are  to  be  made  out  and 
sent  to  him  of  all  who  show  them  favor,  and  King  Eobert  is  ap- 
pealed to  for  aid  in  the  good  work.  Robert,  in  spite  of  his  close 
aUiance  with  the  pope,  and  the  necessity  of  the  papal  favor  for  his 
ambitious  plans,  was  sincerely  on  the  side  of  the  Franciscans.  He 
seems  never  to  have  forgotten  the  teachings  of  Amaldo  de  Vila- 
nova,  and  as  his  father,  Charles  the  Lame,  had  interfered  to  protect 
the  Spirituals  of  Provence,  so  now  both  he  and  his  queen  did  what 
they  could  with  the  angry  pope  to  moderate  his  wrath,  and  at  the 
same  time  he  urged  the  Order  to  stand  firm  in  defence  of  the  Kula 
In  the  protection  which  he  afforded  lie  did  not  discriminate  closely 
between  the  organized  resistance  of  the  Order  under  its  general, 
and  the  irregular  mutiny  of  the  Fraticelli.  His  dominions,  as  well 
as  Sicily,  served  as  a  refuge  for  the  latter.  With  the  troubles 
provoked  by  John  their  numbers  naturally  grew.  Earnest  spirits, 
dissatisfied  with  Michele's  apparent  acquiescence  in  John's  new 
heresy,  would  naturally  join  them.  They  ranged  themselves  un- 
der Henry  da  Ceva,  who  had  fled  to  Sicily  from  persecution  un- 
der Boniface  VIII. ;  they  elected  him  their  general  minister  and 
formed  a  complete  independent  organization,  which,  when  John 
triumphed  over  the  Order,  gathered  in  its  recalcitrant  fragments 
and  constituted  a  sect  whose  strange  persistence  under  the  fiercest 
persecution  we  shall  have  to  follow  for  a  century  and  a  half.* 

•  Wadding,  ann.  1817,  No.  9;  ann.  13t8,No.  8;  ann.  1333,No.  16;  ann.  189IS. 
No.  0 ;  ann.  1831,  No.  8.— CUron.  Qlassberger  ann.  1325, 1326, 1380.— Rajnald. 
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On  the  persecution  of  these  insubordinate  brethren  Michele  da 
Cesena  could  afford  to  look  with  complacency,  and  he  evidently 
desired  to  regard  the  bull  of  August,  1327,  as  directed  against 
them.  He  maintained  his  attitude  of  submission.  In  June  the 
pope  had  summoned  him  from  Home  to  Avignon,  and  he  had  ex- 
cused himself  on  the  ground  of  sickness.  His  messengers  with  his 
apologies  were  graciously  received,  and  it  was  not  until  December 
2  that  he  presented  himself  before  John.  The  pope  subsequently 
declared  that  he  had  been  summoned  to  answer  for  secretly  en- 
couraging rebels  and  heretics,  and  doubtless  the  object  was  to  be 
asBored  of  his  person,  but  he  was  courteously  welcomed,  and  the 
ostensible  reason  given  for  sending  for  him  was  certain  troubles 
ID  the  provinces  of  Assisi  and  Aragon,  in  which  Michele  obediently 
changed  the  ministers.  Until  Apiil,  1328,  he  remained  in  the  papal 
court,  apparently  on  the  best  of  terms  with  John.* 

Meanwhile  the  quarrel  between  the  empire  and  the  papacy  had 
been  developing  apace.    In  the  spring  of  1326  Louis  suddenly  and 
withoat  due  preparation  undertook  an  expedition  to  Italy,  at  the 
invitation  of  the  Ghibellines,  for  his  imperial  coronation.    When 
he  reached  Milan  in  April  to  receive  the  iron  crown  John  sternly 
forbade  his  further  progress,  and  on  this  being  disregarded,  pro- 
ceeded to  excommunicate  him  afresh.    Thus  commenced  another 
prolonged  series  of  citations  and  sentences  for  heresy,  including 
the  preaching  of  a  crusade  with  Holy  Land  indulgences  against 
the  impenitent  sinner.    Unmoved  by  this,  Louis  slowly  made  his 
way  to  Eome,  which  he  entered  January  7, 1327,  and  where  he 
was  crowned  on  the  17th,  in  contemptuous  defiance  of  papal  pre- 
tt^tive,  by  four  syndics  elected  by  the  people,  after  which,  ac- 
cording to  usage,  he  exchanged  the  title  of  King  of  the  Romans 
for  that  of  Emperor.    As  the  defender  of  the  faith  he  proceeded 
to  try  the  pope  on  the  charge  of  heresy,  based  upon  his  denial  of 
the  poverty  of  Christ.    April  14  he  promulgated  a  law  authorizing 
the  prosecution  and  sentence  in  absentia  of  those  notoriously  de- 
bmed  for  treason  or  heresy,  thus  imitating  the  papal  injustice  of 

im,  No.  80. 37.— Franz  Ehrle  (Arclilr  fUr  L.  u.  E.  1886,  p.  161).— Martone 
Thenur.  H.  753-3.— Vitoduran.  Chron.  (Eccard.  Corp.  Hist  L  1799).— D'Argen- 
trt,l  I.  897. — ^Eymeric.  pp.  291-4. 

*  Martene  Thesaur.  n.  749.— Buluz.  et  Mansi  III.  315-16.— NichoUosMinorita 
(BtlOLet  Hansi  HL  388-10). 
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which  h©  himself  comphiined  bitterly;  and,  on  the  17th,  senUmcej 
of  deposition  was  solemnly  rea^^l  to  the  assembled  people  befci 
the  basilica  of  SUPoter.     It  recited  that  it  was  rendcre<l  at  Un 
naquest  of  the  clergy  and  |)eop!e  of  Konie;  it  recApitulaled  ihi 
crimes  of  the  pope,  whom  it  stigmatizeil  as  Antichrist ;  it  pro-' 
nounced  him  a  heretic  on  account  of  his  ilenying  the  poverty  ol 
Christ,  depose(i  him  from  the  pii]>acy,  and  threatened  con&soatioi 
on  all  who  should  rcndor  him  su|)port  rinil  iissistancc.* 

As  a  pojKi  was  necessary  to  the  Church,  and  as  the  college  uj 
cardinals  were  under  excommunication  as  fautors  of  heresy, 
course  was  had  to  the  prijiiitive  method  of  selection:  some  foni 
of  election  by  the  people  and  clergy  nl  Rome  was  gone  througl 
on  May  12,  and  a  new  Hisiiop  of   Home  wjis  present4xl  to 
Christian  world  in  the  person  of  Her  di  Oorbario,  an  aged  Fran- 
ciscan of  high  repute  for  austerity  and  eloquence,     lie  was  iOnis- 
ter  of  the  province  of  the  Abnizzi  and  papal  i^enitentiiu-y.     He    i 
had  been  married,  his  wife  was  still  living,  and  he  was  said  tafl 
have  entered  the  Onler  witliout  her  consent,  wliich  ix^ndea^l  him^ 
*' irregular"  and  led  to  an  absuitl  complication,  for  tho  womao, 
who  ha<l  never  before  complained  of  his  leaving  her,  now  came 
forward  and  put  in  her  claims  to  be  bought  off.     He  assumed  th< 
name  of  Nicholas  V\,  a  college  of  canlinals  was  readily  creal 
for  him,  he  ap(H)inted  nuncios  and  legates  and  proceeded  to  di 
grade  the  GuoLfic  bishops  and  replace  them  with  Ghibollinas. 
the  confusion  attendant  upon  these  revohitionary  pi*ocee<lings  i! 
can  be  readily  imagined  that  the  Fratic^lli  emerged  from  theii 
hiding-phiices  and  indulged  in  glowing  anticipations  of  the  futorej 
which  they  fondly  deemed  their  own.f 

Although  the  Franciscan  prefect  of  the  Roman  province 
sembled  a  chapter  at  Anagni  which  pronounced  against  Pier 
CJorbario,  and  ordered  hijn  to  lay  aside  his  usurped  dignity,  it 
impossible  that  tlie  Onler  should  escape  res[x)nsibility  for  the 
l>ellion,  nor  is  it  likely  that  Michele  da  Cesena  was  not  privy  t( 
the  whole  proceeding.     lie  had  remained  quietly  at  Avignon, 


•  Chmn.  Sftnonfl.  (Murutori  8.  R.  I.  XV.  77.  79),— Martene  Thestar.  tt 
728l— NIchulausMinarila  (]U).  ct  Mttnsi  III.  240-3). 

t  Nirltntittis  Miiioritu  (Bill,  c-t   Mnnsi  III.  243}.— Ptolomiei    Lucensts   Hi 
Eccles.  cap.  41  (Mumiori  a  R  I.  XL  1210).— Chron.  Sanens.  (Murutori  XV.  60] 
— Wudding.  ann.  1328,  No.  2-1,  8  -U. 
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John  had  manifested  no  abatement  of  conliality  until  April  9, 
irbea,  on  being  summoned  to  an  audience,  the  pope  attacked  him 
onlhesubject  of  the  Chapter  of  Porugia.wLich  six  years  before  had 
UBerted  the  poverty  of  Christ  and  the  ajmstles.     Miehele  stoutly 
Msnded  the  uiterancos  of  the  chapter,  saying  that  if  tfaoy  were 
heretical  then  Nicholas  I V.  and  tlie  other  pofH^s  wiio  hail  ailirmed 
the  doctrine   were   heretics.     Then    the   papal  wrath   explotled. 
Uiohele  was  a  headstrong  fool,  a  fautor  of  heretics,  a  serpent  nour- 
ished in  the  bosom  of  the  Church ;  and  when  the  stream  of  invective 
biul  exhausted  itself  he  was  placed  under  constructive  arrest,  and 
ordered  not  to  leave  Avignon  witiumt  permission,  umler  pain  of 
excommunication,  of  forfeiture  of  office,  and  of  future  disability. 
A  few  days  later,  on  April  14,  in  the  secrecy  of  the  Fmnciscan  con- 
Tent,  he  relieved  his  feehngs  by  executing  a  solemn  notarial  pro- 
UfSU  in  the  presence  of  William  of  Ockhara*  Bonagrazia,  and  other 
trusty  adherents,  in  which  he  recited  the  circumstances,  argued  that 
tke  pope  either  was  a  heretic  or  no  pope,  for  either  his  present 
vtt«rances  were  erroneous  or  else  Nicholas  IV.  had  been  a  heretic  ; 
k  the  latter  case  Boniface  VIJ  I.  and  Clement  V.,  who  had  approved 
tbe  Bull  £lpiit  qui  iteminaU  were  Lkewise  heretics,  their  nominations 
o(  cardinals  were  void,  and  the  conclave  which  elected  John  was 
iQcig»l.     He  protested  against  whatever  might  be  done  in  deroga- 
Ucm  of  the  rights  of  the  Oixler,  that  he  was  in  durance  and  in  just 
;  and  that  what  he  might  be  forced  to  do  would  be  null  and 
<i.    The  whole  document  is  a  melancholy  illustration  of  the 
mhterfuges  rendered  necessary  by  an  age  of  violence.* 

MJchele  was  detained  in  Avignon  while  tlie  general  chapter 

of  the  Order  was  held  at  Bologna,  to  which  John  sent  Bertrand, 

^i&liop  of  Ostia,  with  instructions  to  have  another  general  chosen, 

Tlwi  Order,  however,  was  stubborn.     It  sent  a  somewhat  defiant 

to  the  pope  and  re-elected  Michele,  requesting  him  more- 

to  indicate  Paris  as  the  next  jjlace  of  assemblage,  to  be  held, 

ing  to  rule,  in  three  veal's,  to  which  he  assented.     In  view 

drama  which  was  developing  in  Rome  he  might  reasonably 

»r  liberty  or  life.     Preparations  were  made  for  his  escaj^e. 

P"|  A  galley,  famished,  according  to  John,  by  the  Emperor  Louis,  but 

LI  iGQonimg  to  other  and  more  trust  worthy  accounts,  by  Genoese 


Kicbolaua  Minorita  (Bal.  ct  Mansi  III.  338^0). 
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refugees,  was  sent  to  Aigties-mortes,    Thither  he  fled.  May  26, 
eompanied  by  Ockhain  and  Bonagrazia.     The  Bishop  of  Fort 
sent  by  John  in  hot  hasto  after  him,  had  an  interview  with  bin 
on  th»»  deck  of  his  ffilley,  but  failed  to  induce  him  U*  return.     IT 
reached  Pisa  on  Juno  5>,  and  there  ensued  a  war  of  mamfestoes  o 
unconscionable  length,  in  which  Miehele  was  pronounced  exconi' 
nmniciUo  and  dopi^sed,  and  John  was  proved  to  bo  a  heretic  wh 
had  rightfully  forfeited  tlio  papacy.     Michele  could  onl}'  carry  oi 
a  vvoitly  conflict,  while  John  could  act.     Bertrond   <le  la  Tour, 
Cardinal  of  Sun  Vitule,  was  api>ointe<l  Vicar-general  of  the  Ortler, 
another  general  chapter  was  ordered  to  assemble  in  Paris,  Jun 
1329,  and  preparations  were  made  for  it  by  remo\ing  all   pi 
vincials  favorable  to  Michele,  and  a])pointing  in  their  places  men 
who  could   bo  relied  on.     Out  of  thirty-four  who  hud  met   in 
Bologna  <jnly  fourteen  were  seen  in  Paris ;  Michele  was  deposed 
and  Gerard  Odo  was  elwtcd  in    his  place;  but  even  under  thi 
piussuKi  no  (h^rlaiiition  oondeinuing  the  p<iverty  of  Christ  coul 
be  obtained  from  the  chapter.     The  mass  of  the  Order,  redu 
to  silence,  remained  faithful  to  the  princi]>les  represented  b3'  i 
deiK>s(!Kl   general,  until    forced  to  iuxjuiescence  by  the  arbitrar 
measures  so  freely  employed  by  the  pope  and  the  examples  ntad 
of  those  who  dared  to  express  opposition.     Still  John  was  not  d 
posed  to  relax  the  Franciscan  tliscii)line,  and  when,  in  1832,  Ger 
Odo,  in  the  hope  of  gaining  a  caixlimd's  hat,  persuaded  fourteen 
pjx>vincial  ministers  to  join  him  in  submitting  a  gloss  which  woald 
have  virtually  annulled  the  oliligation  of  poverty,  his  only  rew 
was  the  ridicule  of  the  [)0|k?  and  sacreil  college.* 


*  Xicholniis  MiunntA  (Buluz.  ct  Mansi  III.  343-340).— Joe.  de  Marchin  DUU 
(Ibid.  n.  508).  -Cliron.  Simpaa.  Olumton  S.  R.  I.  XV.  81).— yitodiirani  Chroiu 
(Eccard.  Corp.  Hist.  I.  1790-1800).— Martene  Tliesaur.  U.  757-60.— Alvar.  Pclag 
Du  PIhqcIu  Kcclcs.  Lib.  ii.  art.  67. 

The  career  of  Cardinal  Bcrtrand  dc  lu  Tour  illustmUs  tbo  pliability  of 
science  ret^uiBite  to  tliuttt*  who  BtTved  Juhu  XXII.  He  was  n  Frauciecau  oflii^ 
nUnding.  Ad  Provinoiul  of  Ai^uitnine  bo  bad  persecuted  the  Spiritual 
Elcvntod  to  thu  ctvnlinidute,  when  John  called  for  opiuiocB  on  the  question 
the  poverty  of  Christ  he  had  argued  in  the  affirmative.  In  conjunction  wi 
Vitatc  du  Four,  Cardinal  of  AUmno,  he  liud  secretly  drawn  up  the  declaratloa 
the  Chaptrr  of  Perugia  whicit  so  angered  the  pope,  but  when  the  latter  made 
Lb  mind  that  Christ  had  uwuod  properly,  the  cardinal  promptly  changed 
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The  sottleinent  of  tho  qnestion  depended  much  more  upon 
political  than  upon  religious  considerations.  Louis  ha<i  al»andoned 
Rome  and  estahlishcd  himself  in  Pisa  with  his  pope,  his  cardinals, 
and  his  Franciscans,  but  the  Italians  were  becoming  tired  of  tlieir 
kaiser.  It  mattered  httle  that  in  January,  1321*,  he  indulged  in 
the  childish  triumph  of  solemnly  burning  John  XXII.  in  eflSgy ; 
he  was  obliged  soon  after  to  leave  the  city,  and  towards  the  end 
af  the  year  he  returned  to  Germany,  carrying  with  him  the  men 
who  were  to  defend  his  cause  with  all  the  learning  of  the  schools, 
and  abandoning  to  their  fate  those  of  his  partisans  who  were 
anable  to  follow  him.*  The  proceedings  which  ensued  at  Todi 
will  serve  to  show  how  promptly  the  Inquisition  trackeil  his  re- 
treating footste]>s,  and  how  useful  it  was  as  a  political  agency  in 
reducing  reliollious  communities  to  submission. 

The  Todini  were  Ghibelline.  In  1327,  when  John  XXII.  had 
onlered  Francisco  Daniiani,  Inquisitor  of  Spoloto,  to  proceed  vigor- 
oasly  against  Mucio  Caniatrario  of  Todi  as  a  rebel  against  tho 
rhurch,  and  ilucio  had  acoonlingly  been  imprisoned,  the  people 
bad  risen  in  insurrection  and  liberated  tho  captive,  while  tho 
inquisitor  had  l>een  forceil  to  fly  for  his  life.  In  August,  1328,  they 
had  welcomed  Louis  a.s  emperor  and  Pier  di  Corbario  as  i)ope,  and 

ordered  their  not^iries  to  use  tlio  n.»gnal  years  of  the  latter  in 
fir  instruments;  they  had,  moreover,  attacked  and  taken  the 

)lf  city  of  Orvieto  and,  like  all  the  cities  which  adhereil  to 
lonis,  they  had  expelled  the  Dominicans.  In  August,  1329,  aban- 
dooetl  by  Louis,  proceedings  were  commenced  against  them  by  the 
Franciscan,  Fra  Bartolino  da  Perugia,  the  inipiisitor,  who  an- 
Boonced  his  intention  of  making  a  thorough  irnjuest  of  the  whole 
diiitrict  of  Assisi  against  all  Patarins  and  lu-retics,  against  those 
wbo  assert  things  not  to  be  sins  which  the  Church  teaches  to  be 

t,  or  are  minor  sins  which   the  Church   holds  to  Ik?  greater, 

^igainst  those  who  undoratand  tho  Scriptures  in  a  souse  ditTerent 

bom  what  the  Holy  Spirit  demands,  against  those  who  talk 

against  the  state  and  observance  of  the  Roman  Church  and  its 

•^ctjnns.  jind  was  now   cngarjcti  in  pcrBeriitin^  those  who  adhmMl  to  the 
firfwhich  be  had  proscribed  for  tliein. —Tocco,  Uu  Codice  dclla  Marciana,  pp. 

*  Chron.  ComeL  Zantaiet  (Martene  Ampl.  Coll.  V.  187).— YiUani,  Lib.  x.  c 

t,iu. 
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teachings,  and  against  those  who  have  detracted  from  the  dignlt] 
and  pf>rson  of  the  pope  and  his  constitutions.     Under  this  search- 
ing examinaiiona  were  made  as  to  the  acts  of  the  citizens  during 
the  visit  of  Louis,  any  sign  of  re8]wct  paid  to  him  being  regarded 
as  a  crime,  anfl  two  acts  of  prosecutions  were  commenced — one 
against  the  Ghibellines  of  the   city  and  the  other  against  thej 
**  rebellious "  Fmnciscans.    These  latter  were  summoned  to  repl 
to  five  articles — 1,  If  they  believed  in,  favored,  or  adhered  to  t! 
Bavarian  and  the  intrusive  antipope;   2,  If  they  Lad   march* 
with  a  cross  to  meet  these  heretics  on  their  entrance  into  Todi 
3,  If  they  had  obeyed  or  done  reverence  to  the  Bavarian  as  em« 
peror  or  to  P.  di  Corbario  as  pope;  4,  If  they  had  taught  oi 
preached  that  the  constitutions  of  John  were  heretical  or  hims 
a  heretic;  5,  If,  after  Michole  da  Cesena  was  condemned  and  di 
jwsi'd  for  heresy,  thoy  liad  atlhered  to  him  and  his  errors.     Thes* 
interrogations  show  how  conveniently  the  religious  and  poIiti< 
questions  wore  mingled   together,  and   how  thorough  was   tb< 
investigation  rendered  possible  by  the  machinery  of  the  Inquisi^ 
tion.    The  proceedings  dragged  on,  and,  July  1,  1330,  John  conJ- 
demned  the  whole  cfjinmunity  as  heretics  and  fautors  of  heresy 
July  7  he  sent  this  sentence  to  the  legate,  Cardmal  Orsini,  wit] 
instructions  to  cite  the  citizens  peremptorily  and  to  try  tho 
according  t-o  the  inquisitorial  formula,  ^'summai^t^  et  de  j^ano 
sine  atrfipitu  et  Jr^uray     Under  this  the  Todini  finally  made  snl 
mission,  the  canlinal  sent  FrA  Bartolino  and  his  colleague  thither^ 
and  the  city  was  reconciled,  siibject  to  the  papal  approval.     The; 
bftd  been  oblige<l  to  make  a  gift  of  ten  thousand  llorins  to  Louis,  an( 
now  a  fine  of  equal  amount  was  levied  upon  them,  besides  one  hm 
dred  lire  imposed  on  ejich  of  one  hundre<I  and  thirty-four  citizens. 
Apparently  the  terms  exacted  were  not  satisfactory  l^>  John,  for  a 
pnpal  brief  of  July  20, 1331,  declare<l  the  submission  of  the  oitizei 
dweitful,  and  ordered  the  interdict  renewed.     The  last  document 
which  we  have  in  the  case  is  one  of  June  1, 1332,  in  which  the  legal 
seniJs  tr>  the  Bisliop  nf  Todi  u  list  of  one  hundred  and  uiuety-sev< 
persons,  including  Fmnciacans,  parish  priests,  heads  of  roUgiouaj 
houses,  nobles,  ami  citizens,  who  ai-e  ordertnl  to  appear  before  him 
at  (Jrvicto  on  June  1"),  to  stand  trial  on  the  inquisitions  which 
liavo  boon  found  against  them.    That  the  proceedings  were  pushed 
to  the  bitter  end  there  can  be  no  doubt,  for  when  in  this  j'ear  the 
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FATE    OF    PIER   DI    CORBARIO.  IgJ 

General  Gerard  Odo  proposed  to  revoke  the  oommisaion  of  Fra 
Bartolino,  John  inten'ened  and  extended  it  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  him  to  continue  the  prosecutions  to  a  definite  sentence. 
This  is  doubtless  a  fair  specimen  of  the  minute  persecution  which 
was  going  on  wherever  the  Ghibellines  were  not  strong  enough  to 
defend  themselves  by  force  of  arms.* 

As  for  the  unhappy  antipope,  his  fate  was  even  more  deplora- 
ble. Confided  at  Pisa  by  Louis  to  the  care  of  Count  Fazio  da 
Doneratioo^  the  leading  noble  of  the  city,  he  was  concealed  for 
a  while  in  a  castle  in  Maremma.  June  18, 1329,  the  Pisans  rose 
and  drove  out  the  imperialist  garrison,  and  in  the  following  Janu- 
azj  they  were  reconciled  to  the  Church.  A  part  of  the  bargain 
was  the  surrender  of  Pier  di  Corbario,  to  whom  John  promised  to 
show  himself  a  kind  father  and  benevolent  friend,  besides  enrich- 
ing Faddo  for  the  betrayal  of  his  trust.  After  making  public  ab- 
joiation  of  his  heresies  in  Pisa,  Pier  was  sent,  guarded  by  two  state 
galleySy  to  Nice,  where  he  was  delivered  to  the  papal  agents.  In 
evflvy  town  on  the  road  to  Avignon  he  was  required  publicly  to 
repeat  his  abjuration  and  humiliation.  August  25, 1330,  with  a 
halter  aioimd  his  neck,  he  was  brought  before  the  pope  in  public 
consistory.  Exhausted  and  broken  with  shame  and  suffering,  he 
flung  himself  at  his  rival's  feet  and  begged  for  mercy,  abjuring  and 
anathematizing  his  heresies,  and  especially  that  of  the  poverty  of 
Christ.  Then,  in  a  private  oonsistozy,  he  was  made  again  to  con- 
fess a  long  catalogue  of  crimes,  and  to  accept  such  penance  ae 
might  be  awarded  him.  Ko  humiliation  was  spared  him,  and 
nothing  was  omitted  to  make  his  abject  recantation  complete. 
Having  thus  rendered  him  an  object  of  contempt  and  deprived 
him  of  all  further  power  of  harm,  John  mercifully  spared  him 
bodily  torment.  He  was  oonfined  in  an  apartment  in  the  papal 
palace,  fed  from  the  papal  table,  and  allow^  the  use  of  books,  but 
no  one  was  admitted  to  see  him  without  a  special  papal  order. 
His  wretched  life  soon  came  to  an  end,  and  when  he  died,  in  1333, 
he  was  buried  in  the  Franciscan  habit.  Considering  the  ferocity 
of  the  age,  his  treatment  is  one  of  the  least  discreditable  acts  in 
the  career  of  John  XXII.    It  was  hardly  to  be  expected,  after  the 

*  FranE  Ehrle  (Archiv  fQr  L.  u  K.  168S,  pp.  159-64;  1886,  pp.  6S3-69).— 
Archivio  Storico  Itnliano,  1  Ott  1865,  pp.  10-21.~Ripon  11.  ISO.^Wadding. 
aon.  lSS6.No.  0;  1387.  No.  8-4;  1381,  No.  4;  1882,  No.  6. 
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savage  vindictiveness  of  the  Ernulphine  curse  which  he  had  pn 
lishod,  April  20,  1321),  on  his  already  fallen  rival — "  May  he  i 
this  life  feel  the  wrath  of  Peter  and  Paul,  whoso  church  he  h 
sought  to  confound!      May  Ins  dwcliin;^  place  \>e  deserted,  and 
may  there  be  none  to  live  under  his  roof!     May  his  children  be 
orplians,  and  his  wife  a  widow!     May  they  be  driven  forth  from 
their  hearth-stones  to  beggary  1    May  the  usurer  devour  their  su 
stance,  and  strangers  seize  the  work  of  their  liands  I     May  th 
whole  earth  tight  against  him,  may  the  elements  bo  his  enemi 
may  the  merits  of  all  the  saints  at  rest  confound  him  and  wreak 
vengeance  on  him  through  life!"* 

During  tlio  progress  of  this  contest  public  opinion  waa  by  no 
means  unanimous  in  favor  of  John,  and  the  Inquisition  was  an  ef 
ficient  instrumentahty  in  repressing  all  expression  of  adverse  sen- 
timents. In  1328,  at  Carcassonne,  a  certain  Germain  Frevier  waa 
tried  before  it  for  blas])heming  against  John,  and  stigmatizing  hh 
election  as  simoniacal  because  he  had  promised  never  to  set  fool 
in  stirrup  till  he  should  set  out  for  Kome.  Germain,  moreover, 
had  declared  that  the  Fmnciscan  poi>e  was  the  true  pope,  and  thai 
if  he  had  money  he  would  go  there  and  join  liim  and  the  Bavarian. 
Germain  was  not  disposed  to  martyrdom ;  at  first  he  denied,  then, 
after  being  left  to  his  reflections  in  prison  for  five  months,  hi 
pleaded  that  he  had  been  drunk  and  knew  not  what  he  was  say- 
ing; a  further  delay  showed  him  that  he  was  helpless,  he  oon- 
fessed  his  uffonces  and  ln^ggod  for  mercy. t 

Another  case,  in  11329,  shows  us  what  were  the  secret  feelings 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  Franciscan  Order,  and  the  means  required 
to  keep  it  in  subordination.  Before  tlio  Inquisition  of  Carcas- 
sonne^ Frere  Barthel<!'mi  Bnjguiere  confessed  that  in  saying  mass 
and  coming  to  the  prayer  for  tlie  pope  he  had  hesitated  which  of 
the  two  }>o]>es  to  pray  for,  and  had  tinally  desired  his  prayer  to 
be  for  whichever  was  rightfully  the  head  of  the  Chiu^h.  Many 
of  his  brethivn,  he  said,  were  in  the  iiabit  of  wishing  that  God 
would  give  John  XXII.  so  much  to  do  that  he  would  forget  the 


•  Villftni,  Uh.  x.  c.  131,  142.  160.— GuiU.  Nunginc.  Coutin.  ftiin.  1330— Wad- 
ding, ann.  1330,  No.  9.— Murteoo  ThcBuur.  11.736-70;  800-15.— Chrou.  Cornel. 
Zantfliel  ann.  1330  (Mortcne  Ampl.  CnW.  V.  lW-8). 

t  Arcliives  de  I'lnq,  dr  CurcMsnouiu'  (DonU  XX VII.  7  sq<(.j. 
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Franciscans,  for  it  seemed  to  them  tliat  his  whole  business  was  to 
ftfflict  them.  It  was  generally  believe<l  among  them  tliat  their  gen- 
eral, Michele,  had  been  unjustly  depost^ti  and  excommunicated.  In 
a  large  assembly  of  fruu's  he  had  SHi<l,  *'  I  wish  that  antipole  was 
&  Dominican,  or  of  some  other  Oixler,''  when  another  rejoined,  *'  I 
rejoice  still  more  that  the  antipope  is  of  our  Order,  for  if  he  was 
of  another  we  should  have  no  friend,  and  now^  at  least  we  have  the 
luilian,"  whereat  all  present  appluu4led.  For  a  while  Frc*re  Bar- 
Lbetemi  held  out,  but  imprisonment  with  threats  of  chains  and 
fasting  broke  down  his  resolution,  and  he  threw  himself  upon  the 
mercy  of  the  inquisitor,  Henri  de  Chamay.  That  mei*c^y  consisted 
in  a  sentence  of  harsh  prison  for  life,  with  chains  on  hands  and 
feet  and  bread  and  water  for  footl.  Possibly  the  Dominican  in- 
quisitor may  have  felt  pleasure  in  exhibiting  a  Fiuiiciscan  pris- 
oner, for  he  allowed  Barthelemi  to  retain  his  habit;  and  it  shows 
the  minute  care  of  John's  vindictiveness  that  a  year  later  he  wrote 
expressly  to  Henri  de  Chamay  reciting  that,  as  the  delinquent  had 
been  expelled  from  the  Ortler,  the  habit  must  he  strippeil  from 
ktm  and  be  delivered  to  the  Franciscan  authorities.* 

In  Germany  the  Franciscans  for  the  most  part  remained  faith- 
ful to  Micbele  and  Louis,  and  were  of  the  utmost  assistance  to  the 
latter  in  the  struggle.  The  test  was  the  observance  of  the  inter- 
dict which  for  so  many  years  suspended  divine  service  throughout 
the  empire,  and  was  a  sore  trial  to  the  faithful.  To  a  great  ex- 
tent this  was  disregarded  by  the  Franciscans.  It  was  to  little 
purpose  that,  in  Januar}%  1331,  John  issued  a  special  bull  directed 
gainst  tiiem,  deprived  of  all  privileges  and  innnunities  those  who 
noognizod  Louis  as  emperor  and  celebrated  services  in  interdicted 
pbtoeB^and  ordered]  all  prelates  and  inquisitors  to  pi-osecute  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  Louis  was  not  behin<lhand  in  enforcing  obedi- 
wioe  by  persecution  wherever  he  had  the  power.  An  imperial 
brief  of  June,  1330,  addressed  to  the  magistrates  of  Aix,  directs 
Ibem  to  assist  and  protect  those  teachers  of  the  truth,  the  Fran- 
(Mcaos  Siegelbert  of  Landsberg  and  John  of  Roy  da,  and  to  im- 
prisoD  all  their  brethren  whom  they  may  designate  as  rebels  to 
the  empire  and  to  the  Order  until  the  general,  Micbele,  shall  de- 
cide what  is  to  be  done  with  them.    This  shows  that  even  in  Ger- 


*  Doat,  XXyn.  20&-3,  SSO;  XXXV.  87. 
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many  the  Order  was  not  unanimous,  but  doubtless  the  hones 
Franciscan,  John  of  Winterthur,  reflects  the  feelings  of  the 
body  when  he  says  that  the  reader  will  be  struck  vrith  horror  am 
stupor  on  learning  the  deeds  with  which  the  |Mjpe  convulsed  th< 
Church,     liilhuned  by  some  madness,  he  sought  to  ari^ae  agai&s 
the  poverty  of  Chi'ist,  and  when  the  Franciscans  resisted  him  hi 
persecuted  them  without  measure.     The  Dominicans  encoui 
him,  and  he  largely  rewarded  them.     The  traditional  enmity 
tween  the  Orders  found  ample  gratification.    The  Dominicans, 
excite  contempt  for  the  Franciscans,  exhibited  paintings  of  CI 
with  a  jiiirse,  putting  in  his  hand  U)  take  out  money ;  nay,  to 
horror  of  the  faithful,  on  the  walls  of  their  monasteries,  in  tl 
most  frequented  places,  they  pictured  Christ  hanging  on  the  ci 
with  one  hand  nailed  faat,and  with  the  other  putting  money 
pouch  8us|)ended  from  his  girdle.     Yet  rancor  and  rehgious 
did  not  wholly  extinguish  )>atriotism  among  the  Dominicans ;  thai 
were,  moreover,  aggrieved  by  the  sentence  of  heresy  passed  upoi 
Master  Eckart,  which  may  perhaps  erjjlain  the  fact  that  Taah 
supported  Louis,  as  also  did  Margaret  Ebner,  one  of  the  Frioni 
of  God,  and  the  most  eminent  Dominican  sister  of  the  day.     It 
true  that  umny  Dominican  convents  wore  closed  for  yciars, 
their  inmates  scattered  and  exiled  for  persistently  refusing  to 
brate,  but  others  complied  unwillingly  with  the  p;ipjd  mandutf 
At  Laudshut  they  had  ceased  public  service,  but  when  the 
peror  came  there  they  secretly  arranged  with  the  Duke  of  T< 
to  assail  their  house  with  torches  and  threaten  to  burn  it  down, 
that  they  might  have  the  excuse  of  consti-aint  for  Resuming  publ 
worship,  and  the  comedy  was  snccessfidly  carried  out.     In  U 
the  General  Chapter  of  1328  complained  that  in  Germany 
brethren  in  many  places  were  notably  neghgent  in  publishing 
papal  bulls  about  Louis.'* 

All  this,  however,  was  but  an  episode  in  the  political  struj 
which  was  to  be  decided  by  the  rivalries  between  the  houses 
Wittelsbach,  Hapsburg,  and  Luxemburg,  and  the  intrigues 
France.      Louis  gi'adually   succeeded  in   arousing  and   centrj] 


*  Mortcne  Thcsaur.  11. 826-8.— Carl  Hailcr,  op.  cU.  I.  239.— Vitoduraai  Chit 
(Eccard.  Corp.  Hiat.  I.  1798,  1800,  1844-5,  1871).— Andreaa  Rntlsponens.  Chrt 
nnn.  1336  (Ibid.  I.  2103-4).— Prcger,  Der  Kirclicnpolitteche  Kumpf,  pp.  42-5. 
Diioifle,  Archiv  fiir  Litt.-  u.  KircliengeathichU*,  1S86.  p.  B24. 
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apon  himself  the  national  spirit,  aided  therein  by  the  arrogant  dis- 
dain with  which  John  XXIL  and  his  successors  received  his  re- 
peated offers  of  qualified  submission.    When,  in  1330,  Louis  had 
temporarily  secured  the  support  of  John  of  Luxemburg,  King  of 
Bohemia,  and  the  Duke  of  Austria,  and  they  offered  themselves 
as  sureties  that  he  would  fulfil  what  might  be  required  of  him, 
provided  the  independence  of  the  empire  was  recognized,  John  re- 
torted that  Louis  was  a  heretic  and  thus  incapacitated ;  he  was 
a  thief  and  a  robber,  a  wicked  man  who  consorted  with  Miohele, 
Ookham,  Bonagrazia,  and  Marsiglio ;  not  only  had  he  no  title  to 
the  empire,  but  the  state  of  Christendom  would  be  inconceivably 
deplorable  if  ho  were  recognized.    After  the  death  of  John  in  De- 
cember, 1334,  another  attempt  wajs  made,  but  it  suited  the  policy 
of  France  and  of  Bohemia  to  prolong  the  strife,  and  Benedict  XII. 
waa  as  firm  as  his  predecessor.    Louis  was  at  all  times  ready  to 
ndifice  his  Franciscan  allies,  but  the  papacy  demanded  the  right 
practically  to  dictate  who  should  be  emperor,  and  by  a  skilful  use 
of  appeals  to  the  national  pride  Louis  gradually  won  the  support 
of  an  increasing  number  of  states  and  cities.    In  1338  the  con- 
vention of  Bhense  and  the  Heichstag  of  Frankfort  formally  pro- 
olaimed  as  a  part  of  the  law  of- the  empire  that  the  choice  of  the 
electors  was  final,  and  that  the  papacy  had  no  confirmatory  power. 
The  interdict  waa  ordered  not  to  be  observed,  and  in  all  the  states 
adhering  to  Louis  ecclesiastics  were  given  the  option  of  resuming 
public  woiship  within  eight  days  or  of  undergoing  a  ten  years' 
exile.    It  was  some  relief  to  them  in  this  dilemma  that  the  Eo- 
man  curia  sold  absolutions  in  such  cases  for  a  fiorin.* 

In  the  strife  between  Louis  and  the  papacy  the  little  colony  of 
Franciscan  refugees  at  Munich  was  of  the  utmost  service  to  the 
imperial  oaose^  but  their  time  was  drawing  to  an  end.  Michele 
da  Cesena  died  November  29, 1342,  his  latest  work  being  a  long 
manifesto  proving  that  John  had  died  an  unrepentant  heretic,  and 
that  his  successors  in  defending  his  errors  were  likewise  heretics ; 
if  but  one  man  in  Christendom  holds  the  true  faith,  that  man  in 


*  Msrtene  Theaaar.  U.  800-6.  — Raynald.  anD.  1886,  No.  81-5.  — Vitoduran 
CbroQ.  ^ccttd.  Corp.  Hist.  I.  184S-5,  1910).— -Preger,  Der  KirclienpoUtische 
lUmpf,  p.  88.— HartEheim  IV.  828-82.— H.  Mutti  Germ.  Chron.  ann.  1338  (Fifl- 
torii  Ctorm.  Scriptt  IL  878-81). 
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himsolf  is  the  Church.  The  dithyramhic  palinode  which 
as  his  dcath-l)e(l  recantation  is  clearly  a  forgery,  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  Michele  jKM'sisted  to  the  end.  "When  dying  be 
handed  the  seal  of  the  Onler  over  to  William  of  Ockham.  who 
uschI  it  as  Vicar-general ;  he  had  already,  in  April,  1342,  appointed 
two  citizens  of  Munich,  John  8chito  and  Cfrimold  Treslo,  as  syn- 
dics and  procuiiitors  of  the  Onlcr,  the  latter  of  whom  subsequent-  i 
ly  assumed  the  generalate.  Bonagrazia  died  in  June,  1347,  de<fl 
daring  with  the  last  breath  of  his  indomitable  soul  that  the  cAUse^ 
of  I^niis  was  righteous.  The  date  of  William  of  Ockham's  death 
is  uncertain,  but  it  ocscurred  between  1347  and  1350.* 

Thus  drojiped  off,  one  by  one,  the  men  who  had  so  gallantly 
defended  the  doctrine  of  the  poverty  of  Christ.     As  reganls  the 
pohtical  conceptions  which  were  the  special  province  of  MarBiglio^ 
and  Ockham,  their  w^ork  was  done,  and  they  could  exercise  n 
further  influence  over  the  uncontrollable  march  of  events.     With 
the  death  of  Benetlict  XII.,  in  1342,  Louis  made  i*enewed  etTorts 
for  pacification,  but  John  of  Bohemia  was  intriguing  to  secure  th 
suc-cession  for  his  house,  and  they  were  fruit  less,  except  to  strength 
en  I^uis  by  deinonstrnting  the  impossibility  of  securing  terra 
tolerable  to  the  empire.     Still  the  intrigue  went  on,  and  in  July, 
1346,  the  three  ecclesiastical  electors,  Mainz,  TrOvea,  and  Cologne, 
with  Bodolph  of  Saxony,  and  John  of   Bohenna,  assembled  a 
Rhensc  under  the  impulsion  of  Clement  VI.  and  elected  the  soi 
of  John,  Charles  Margrave  of  Mora\ia,  as  a  rival  king  of  tb 
Romans.     The  movement,  however,  ha<l  no  basis  of  popular  sup. 
port,  and  when  Louis  hustened  to  the  Rhinelands  all  the  cities  and 
nearly  all  the  princes  and  nobles  atlhered  to  him.    Had  the  election 
l>een  postponed  for  a  few  weeks  it  would  never  have  taken  place, 
for  the  next  month  occurre<l  the  battle  of  Crecy,  where  the  gallaut 
knight,  John  of  Bohemia,  die<i  a  chivalrous  death,  Charles,  the 
newly-elected  king,  saved  his  life  by  flight,  and  French  influenoo 
was  temptnirily  wlipsod.     Thus  unauspiciously  commencoti,  the 
reign  of  Charles  IV.  ha<l  little  promise  of  duration,  when,  in  Octo- 


•  Vitotluran  Chron.  (Eccard.  I.  Ift44).— SfichMsche  Weltchronik,  dritle  bftiriecb 
Fortaetzung  No,  0  (Pertz  U.  340)  —  BaUiz.  et  Mansi  HI.  349-55.— Muralori  8. 
I.  ni.  n.  5I3-87.— Joe.  do  MareUio  Dial,  (Bnl.  et  Mansi  I!.  000).— Pn5gCf,op.cJt 
pp.  35-6.— Carl  MaUer,  op.  cit  I.  370-3.— Chrou,  Olaasborger  ann.  1343. 1347. 
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ber,  1347,  Louis,  while  indulging  in  his  favorite  pastime  of  hunting, 
was  struck  with  apoplexy  and  fell  dead  from  his  horse.  The  hand 
of  God  might  well  be  traced  in  the  removal  of  all  the  enemies  of 
the  Holy  Bee,  and  Charles  had  no  further  organized  opposition  to 
dread.* 

Desirous  of  obtaining  the  fullest  advantage  from  this  unlooked- 
for  good-fortune,  Clement  YI.  commissioned  the  Archbishop  of 
Prague  and  the  Bishop  of  Bamberg  to  reconcile  all  communities  and 
individuals  who  had  incurred  excommunication  by  supporting  the 
Bavarian,  with  a  formula  of  absolution  by  which  they  were  obliged 
to  swear  that  they  held  it  heresy  for  an  emperor  to  depose  a  pope, 
and  that  they  would  never  obey  an  emperor  until  he  had  been  ap- 
proved by  the  pope.  This  excited  intense  disgust,  and  in  many 
places  it  could  not  be  enforced.  The  teachings  of  Marsiglio  and 
Odcham  had  at  least  borne  fruit  in  so  far  that  the  papal  preten- 
tions to  virtually  controlling  the  empu^e  were  disdainfully  rejected. 
The  German  spirit  thus  aroused  is  well  exemplified  by  what  oo- 
cmred  at  Basle,  a  city  which  had  observed  the  interdict  and  was 
eager  for  its  removal.  When  Charles  and  the  Bishop  of  Bamberg 
j^ypeared  before  the  gates  they  were  received  by  the  magistrates 
and  a  great  crowd  of  citizens.  Conrad  of  Barenfels,  the  burgo- 
master, addressed  the  bishop :  "  My  Lord  of  Bamberg,  you  must 
know  that  we  do  not  believe,  nor  will  we  confess,  that  our  late 
lord,  the  Emperor  Louis,  ever  was  a  heretic.  Whomsoever  the 
electors  or  a  majority  of  them  shall  choose  as  King  of  the  JRomans 
we  will  hold  as  such,  whether  he  applies  to  the  pope  or  not,  nor 
will  we  do  anything  else  that  is  contrary  to  the  rights  of  the  em- 
jnre.  But  if  you  have  power  from  the  pope  and  are  wilhng  to  re- 
mit all  our  sins,  so  be  it."  Then,  turning  to  the  people,  he  called 
out, "  Do  you  give  to  me  and  to  Conrad  Miinch  power  to  ask  for 
the  absolution  of  your  sins?"  The  crowd  shouted  assent;  the 
two  Conrads  took  an  oath  in  accordance  with  this ;  divine  services 
were  resumed,  and  the  king  and  bishop  entered  the  town.t 


'Schmidt,  Pfibstliche  TJrkundcn  and  Regesten,  p.  863.  —  Henr.  Rebdorff. 
um.  134ft-7  (Freher  et  Strav.  I.  626-8). 

t  Henr.  Rebdorff.  Aonal.  ann.  1347  (Freher  et'  Strav.  I.  638).— Matthis  Neu- 
buig.  (Albert  ArgentineoB.)  Chron.  ann.  1848  (Urstisii  IL  143-3). — Preger,  Der 
KirchenpoUtuche  Eampi^  pp.  66-60. 
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Yet  the  question  as  to  the  poverty  of  Christ,  which  had  bei 
pat  fonvanl  hy  John  and  Louis  as  the  ostensible  cause  of  quam 
and  which  had  been  so  warmly  emV)raced  by  a  portion  at  least  i 
the  German  Franciscans,  sank  completely  out  of  sight  north  of  tl 
Alps  with  the  death  of  Louis  and  the  extinction  of  the  Munit 
colony  of  refugees.  Germany  had  her  own  hordes  of  mendicani 
regular  and  irregular,  in  the  Beguines  and  Beghards,  who  see 
to  have  troubled  themselves  but  little  about  points  so  puroiy  spec 
lative ;  and  though  we  occasionally  hear  of  Fraticelli  in  tho 
regions*  it  is  rather  as  a  convenient  name  employed  by  monkii 
chroniclers  than  jis  really  representing  a  distinctive  sect. 

It  was  otherwise  in  the  South,  and  esiiociolly  in  Italy,  tl 
native  home  of  Franciscanism  and  of  the  peculiar  influenc*^s  whic 
moulded  the  special  ascetic  development  of  the  Order.  There  tl 
impulses  which  had  le<i  the  earlier  Spirituals  to  endure  the  el 
treraity  of  persecution  in  vindication  of  the  holiness  of  absolol 
poverty  were  still  as  strong  as  ever.  Under  Boniface  and  Clemei 
and  during  tlie  earlier  years  of  John  its  professors  ha*l  lain  i 
hiding  or  had  sought  the  friendly  refuge  of  Sicily.  In  the  ool 
fusion  of  the  Franciscan  schism  they  h;Mi  emerged  and  multipliei 
With  the  downfall  of  the  antii)ope  and  the  triumph  of  John  tbfi 
were  once  more  prosciibed.  In  the  quarrel  over  the  poverty  { 
Christ,  that  tenet  had  naturally  become  the  distinguishing  ina| 
of  the  sectaries,  and  its  condemnation  by  John  necessarily  entails 
the  conse<iuence  of  denying  the  pajnil  authority  and  asserting  t| 
heresy  of  the  Holy  See.  Vet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  among  it 
austerer  members  of  the  orthodox  (>rd*ir  who  accepted  the  defin 
tions  of  the  papacy  there  was  nmch  sympathy  felt  for  the  rebellion 
dissidents.  Resistance  to  the  imperious  will  of  John  XXII.  havig 
failed,  there  were  abundant  stories  of  visions  and  miracles  circ^ 
late<l  from  convent  to  convent,  as  to  the  wrath  of  God  and  of  S 
Francis  visited  upon  those  who  infringed  up<3n  the  holy  vovr^ 
poverty.  The  Lifter  Confor^Diiiatuin  is  manifestly  tho  expressi^H 
the  aspirations  of  those  who  wished  to  enforce  the  Rule  in  a^| 
strictness  as  the  direct  revelation  of  the  lloly  Spirit.  Such  t| 
felt  that  the  position  of  their  proscribed  brethren  was  logically  r^ 
rect,  and  they  were  unable  to  reconcile  the  decrees  of  Nicliolasl 
with  those  of  John  XXII.  One  of  these^  described  as  a  man  m 
beloved  of  God,  applied  to  St.  Birgitta  to  resolve  his  doubts,  wb 
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apaa  she  had  two  visions  in  which  the  Virgin  sont  him  her  com- 
mands to  say  to  all  who  beheved  that  the  pope  was  no  pope,  and 
that  priests  do  not  truly  consecrate  the  host  in  the  mass,  that  they 
were  heretics  filled  with  diabolical  iniquity.  All  this  points  to  a 
strong  secret  sympathy  with  the  Fraticelli  which  extended  not 
only  among  the  people,  but  among  the  friars  and  occasionally 
even  among  the  prelates,  explaining  the  ability  of  the  sectaries  to 
maintain  their  existence  from  generation  to  generation  in  spite  of 
almost  unremitting  persecution  by  the  Inquisition.* 

In  1335,  one  of  the  earliest  cares  of  Benedict  XII.  after  his 
aooession  was  the  repression  of  these  Fratree  de  pampere  Vita,  as 
ihej  styled  themselves.  They  still  in  many  plaoes  publicly  dis- 
l^yed  their  contumacy  by  wearing  the  short  and  narrow  gowns 
of  the  Spirituals.  They  still  held  Michele  to  be  their  general,  in- 
nited  the  memory  of  John  XXII.,  and  were  earnestly  and  success- 
fully engaged  in  prosely tism.  Moreover,  they  were  openly  protect* 
«d  by  men  of  rank  and  power.  All  the  inquisitors,  from  Treviso 
and  Lombardy  to  Sioily,  were  commanded  to  free  the  Church  from 
these  impious  hypocrites  by  vigorous  action,  and  directions  were 
sent  to  the  prelates  to  lend  efficient  assistance.  There  were  some, 
at  least,  of  the  latter  who  did  not  respond,  for  in  1336  Francesco, 
Bishop  of  Oamerino,  and  Giacopo,  Bishop  of  Firmo,  were  sum- 
moned to  answer  for  favoring  the  sectaries  and  permitting  them 
to  live  in  their  dioceses.  The  whole  Order,  in  fact,  was  still  in- 
fected with  these  dangerous  doctrines,  and  could  not  be  brought 
to  view  the  dissidents  with  proper  abhorrence.  Benedict  com- 
{dained  that  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  many  Franciscan  convents 
gave  shelter  to  these  perverse  brethren,  and  in  a  bull  regulating 
the  Order  issued  this  same  year  he  alludes  to  those  among  them 
who  wear  peculiar  vestments  and,  under  a  pretended  exterior  of 
sanotity,  maintain  heresies  condemned  by  the  Church  of  Borne; 
aXk  Boofa,  together  with  those  who  protect  them,  are  to  be  impris- 
oned  until  they  submit.  It  was  not  always  easy  to  enforce  obedi- 
ence to  these  mandates.  The  Bishop  of  Oamerino  was  stubborn, 
and  the  next  year,  1337,  Fr4  Giovanni  di  Borgo,  the  inquisitor  of 


*  WaddiBg.  uin.  1880,  No.  14-16.— AWar.  Pelag.  de  Planet.  Eccles.  Lib.  il 
art.  61  (foL  169  a).— Lib.  ConfornutatQin  Lib.  i.  Fruct.  iz.  p.  ii.— Revel.  S.  Brigii- 
U»  Idb.  vn.  c  8. 
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the  Mark  of  Ancona,  was  instructed  to  proceed  severely  agains 
him  and  other  fuutoi's  of  these  heretics.     By  his  active  operation 
Fra  Giovanni  incurred  the  ill-will  of  the  nobles  of  his  district,  wh 
had  sufficient  influence  with  the  general,  Gerard  Odo,  to  procn 
his  replacomont  by  his  associate  Giaeoino  and  subaequently  by  8i« 
nione  da  Ancona,  but  the  Cardinal  Legate  Bertrand  intervened, 
and  Benedict  restored  him  with  high  encomiums  on  his  efficiency, 
Although  j>er8ecution  was  thus  active,  it  is  probable  that  few  o 
the  sectaries  had  the  spirit  of  martynlom,  and  that  they  recanted 
under  pressure,  but  there  was  no  hesitation  iu  inflicting  the  full 
punishment  of  heres}'  on  those  who  were  persistent.    June  3, 1337. 
at  N'enice,  Fra  Francesco  da  Pistoia  was  burned  for  pertinacious! 
asserting  the  poverty  of  C'hrist  in  contempt  of  the  delinitions  o 
John  XXIJ.,  nor  was  he  the  only  victim,* 

The  test  of  hei-esy^as  I  have  said,  was  the  assertion  that  Christ 
and  the  apostles  held  no  pro]Terty.  This  appears  from  the  abjura- 
tion of  Fn\  Francesco  d'  Ascoli  in  1344,  who  recants  that  belief 
and  declares  that  in  accordance  with  the  bulls  of  John  XXII.  b 
holds  it  to  be  heretical.  That  such  continued  to  be  the  customary 
formula  a])pears  from  Eymerich,  who  instructs  his  inquisitor  to 
make  the  penitent  declare  under  oath, "  I  swear  tliat  I  believe  in 
my  heart  and  profess  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles 
while  in  this  mortal  life  held  in  common  the  things  which  Scrip- 
ture declares  them  to  have  had,  and  that  they  had  the  right  of 
giving,  selling,  and  alienating  them.'*  f 

The  heresy  was  thus  so  purely  an  artificial  one,  created  by  the 
Iloly  See,  that  perhaps  it  is  not  <lifficult  to  undei-stand  the  sym- 
pathy excited  by  these  poor  and  self-denying  asceticB,  who  bore  all 
the  external  marks  of  what  the  Church  had  for  ages  taught  to  be 
exceeding  hohness.  Camerino  continued  to  be  a  place  of  refuge 
In  1343  Clement  VL  ordered  the  Bishops  of  Ancona  and  Osirao  to 
cite  before  him  within  three  months  Gentile,  Lord  of  Camerino^ 
for  various  offences,  among  which  was  protecting  the  Fraticelli, 
impetiing  the  inquisitors  in  the  prosecution  of  their  duties,  and  do- 

•  Wadding,  ann.  1335,  No.  lO-U ;  ann.  1330,  No.  1 ;  ann.  1337,  No.  1 ;  win, 
1339,  No.  1.— Raynald.  ann.  1335,  No.  63;  ann.  1336.  No.  63,  fi4,  66-7;  ann.  1337, 
No.  80;  ann.  1375,  No.  64.— Comlw.  La  Hiforma  in  IlaUa,  I.  32a— Vit.  Prima 
Dcnedicti  XU.  ann.  1337(JInratori  S.  R.  I.  UL  n.  D31), 

t  D'Argentrt  I.  i.  345.— Ejmeric.  p.  486. 
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spising  for  Beveral  years  the  excommunication  which  they  had 
pronounced  a^inst  him.    Even  the  inquisitors  themselves,  espe- 
cially in  Franciscan  districts,  were  not  always  earnest  in  the  work, 
poflsibly  because  there  was  little  prospect  of  profitable  confiscations 
to  be  procured  from  those  who  regarded  the  possession  of  property 
as  a  sin,  and  in  1846  Clement  found  himself  obliged  to  reprove  them 
sharply  for  their  tepidity.    In  such  districts  the  FraticeUi  showed 
themselveB  with  little  concealment.  When,  in  1348,  Cola  di  Eienzo 
fled  from  Borne  after  his  first  tribuneship,  he  betook  himself  to 
the  FraticeUi  of  Monte  Maiella ;  he  was  charmed  with  their  holi- 
ness and  poverty,  entered  the  Order  as  a  Tertiary,  and  deplored 
Uiat  men  so  exemplary  should  be  persecuted  by  the  pope  and  the 
Inquisition.    Tuscany  was  full  of  them.    It  was  in  vain  that  about 
this  period  Florence  adopted  severe  laws  for  their  repression,  plac- 
ing them  under  the  ban,  empowering  any  one  to  capture  them 
ind  deliver  them  to  the  Inquisition,  and  imposing  a  fine  of  five 
hondred  lire  on  any  official  declining,  when  summoned  by  the  in- 
qakitors,  to  assist  in  their  arrest.    The  very  necessity  of  enacting 
Rich  laws  shows  how  difficult  it  was  to  stimulate  the  people  to 
joiii  the  persecution.    Even  this  appears  to  have  been  ineffectual. 
There  is  extant  a  letter  from  Giovanni  delle  Celle  of  Vallombrosa 
to  Tommaso  di  Neri,  a  Fraticello  of  Florence,  in  which  the  former 
attacks  the  fatuity  of  the  latter  in  making  an  idol  of  poverty ;  the 
letter  was  answered  and  led  to  a  controversy  which  seems  to  have 
been  conducted  openly.* 

Yet,  trivial  as  was  apparently  the  point  at  issue,  it  was  impos- 
sible that  men  could  remain  contentedly  under  the  ban  of  the 
Church  without  being  forced  to  adopt  principles  destructive  of  the 
whole  ecclesiastical  organization.  They  could  only  justify  them- 
selves by  holding  that  they  were  the  true  Church,  that  the  papacy 
was  heretical  and  had  foi^eited  its  claim  of  obedience,  and  could 
no  longer  guide  the  faithful  to  salvation.  It  is  an  interest- 
ing proof  of  the  state  of  public  opinion  in  Italy,  that  in  spite  of 
the  thoroughly  organized  machinery  of  persecution,  men  who  held 
these  doctrines  were  able  to  disseminate  them  almost  publicly  and 


•  Wenmsky  Excerptt  ex  Registt  Clem.  PP.  VI.  pp.  28-4.— Raynald.  ann. 
IMS,  No.  70.— Comba>  La  Riforma,  L  326-7,  387.— Lami,  Antichlti  Toscane,  pp. 
6S8,  695, 
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to  make  numerous  proselytes.  About  the  middle  of  the  cent 
they  circulated  throughout  Italy  a  document  written  in  the  vi 
nacular,  "  so  that  it  can  be  understood  by  every  one,"  gi^ng  th( 
reasons  for  sepaLrating  themselves  from  pope  and  prelate.  It 
singularly  temperate  in  tone  and  logical  in  structure.  The  ar| 
ment  is  drawn  strictly  from  Scripture  and  from  the  utterances 
the  Church  itself,  and  fi'om  even  the  standpoint  of  a  canonist  it 
unanswerable.  There  are  no  ni>ocaly])tic  hysterics,  no  looking  U 
ward  to  Antichrist  or  to  now  ages  of  the  world,  no  mysticii 
There  is  not  even  any  reference  to  St.  Francis,  nor  any  claim 
his  Ride  is  inspired  and  inviolable.  Yet  none  the  less  the  whc 
body  of  the  Church  is  declaimed  to  be  heretic,  and  all  the  fail 
are  summoned  to  cut  loose  from  it. 

The  reasons  aliegod  for  this  are  three — First,  heresy ; 
simony ;  third,  fornication.   As  to  the  first,  John  XXII.  is  proi 
to  be  a  lieretic  by  the  bulls  pronouncing  heretical  the  doctrine 
Christ  and  the  a]X)stlos  possessed  nothing.    This  is  easily  done 
reason  of  the  definitions  of  the  previous  popes  ccnlinned  by 
Council  of  Vienne.     The  corollary  of  course  follows  that  M 
successors  and  their  cartlinals  are  heretics.     As  regards  Biin< 
the  canons  of  the  Decretum  and  the  utterances  of  the  doctors 
quoted  to  show  that  it  is  heresy.    As  regards  fornication,  it 
easy  to  cite  the  canons  embodying  the  Hiidebrandine  doctrinei 
the  sacraments  of  fornicating  priests  are  not  to  t)e  received.    Ill 
true  that  there  arc  many  priests  who  are  not  fornicators,  but  tl 
are  none  who  are  not  simonists — who  have  not  given  or  receit 
money  for  the  sacraments.     Even  if  he  could  be  found  who  is; 
nocent  on  all  these  heads,  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to 
rate  himself  from  the  rest,  for,  as  Raymond  of  Pennaforte  shoi 
his  Sunima,  those  are  guilty  of  morttd  sin  and  idolatry  who 
the  siicraments  of  heretics.     The  Fraticelli,  therefore,  have 
obliged  to  withdraw  from  a  heretical  church,  and  they  issue 
manifesto  to  justify  their  course.     If  in  an}'  way  it  is 
they  ask  to  have  the  error  pointed  out ;  and  if  it  is  ooi 
faithful  are  bound  to  join  them,  because,  after  the  facts  are 
association  with  prelates  and  clergy'  thus  heretical  and  ezcoi 
cate  will  involve  in  heresy  all  who  are  guilty  of  it* 


*  Cumba,  La  Rifonua,  I.  568-71. 
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All  the  Fraticelli,  however,  were  not  uniformly  agreed  upon  all 
points.  In  the  above  document  a  leading  argument  is  drawn  from 
in  lawimed  vitiation  of  the  sjicnimentH  in  polluteii  hunds — ji  dan- 
|tfoo8  tenet,  constantly  recurring  to  piaguo  the  succcsnorB  of 
EUdebrand^ — which  we  do  not  find  in  other  utterancea  of  the  oeo- 
luies.  In  fact,  we  find  them,  in  1363,  divided  into  two  branches, 
toe  of  which  recognize*!  as  its  leader  Tomraaso,  ex-Bishop  of 
qoino,  and  held  that  as  John  XXII.  and  his  successors  were 
retics.  the  sacrament  of  ordination  derived  from  them  was  void, 
reonlination  was  required  of  all  ecclesiastics  entering  the  sect, 
other,  which  took  its  name  from  FeHpe  of  Majorcii,  waa  reg- 
y  organiTed  under  a  general  minister,  and,  while  equally  ro- 
ing  the  popes  as  heretics,  recognized  the  ordinations  of  the 
isliment.  All  branches  of  the  sect,  however,  drew  ample 
of  reasons  from  the  venality  and  corruption  of  the  Church, 
waa  doubtless  their  most  con\incing  argument  with  the 
There  is  extant  a  letter  in  the  vulgar  torgue  from  a  frate 
o  female  devotees,  arguing,  like  the  more  formal  manifesto, 
they  are  bound  to  withdraw  from  the  communion  of  the 
church.  This  is  the  beast  with  seven  horns,  which  are :  1, 
pride ;  2,  supreme  cruelty ;  3,  supreme  folly  or  wrath  ;  4, 
deceit  and  inimitable  falsehood  ;  5,  supreme  carnality  or 
;  6,  irappeme  cupidity  or  avarice;  7,  supreme  hatred  of  truth, 
malice.  The  ministers  of  this  heretic  church  have  no  shame  in 
y  keeping  concubines,  and  in  selling  Christ  for  money  in  the 
entfl.  This  letter  further  indicates  the  legitimate  descent 
lbs  Fntticelli  from  the  Spirituals  by  a  quotation  from  Joachim 
that  St.  Francis  is  Noah,  and  the  faiiliful  few  of  his  chQ- 
are  those  who  are  saved  with  him  in  the  Ark.^ 
A  still  closer  connection  may  be  inferred  from  a  bull  of  Urban 
about  1305,  instructing  inquisitors  to  be  active  in  exter- 
g  heretics,  and  describing  for  tlieir  information  the  differ- 
herefliee.  The  Fraticelli  are  represented  as  indulging  in  glut- 
and  lasciviousness  under  the  cover  of  strict  external  sanctity, 
ding  to  be  Franciscan  Tertiaries,  and  begging  pubhcly  or 
Lg  in  their  ovra  liouses.    It  is  possible,  however,  that  his  de- 


*  Toccov  Archivio  Storico  NapoleUno,  1887,  Faac.  1.— Comb*,  La  Riforma,  T. 
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scription  of  their  holding  assemblies  in  which  they  rt>ad  Olivi 
"  Postil  on  the  Apocalypse"  and  his  other  works,  but  chietty  the 
count  of  his  death,  is  nither  b4>rrowwI  from  Bernard  Gui*sacc50U 
of  the  Spirituals  of  !,;inguod<x'»  tlian  a  correct  statement  of  th 
customs  of  the  Friiticelli  of  his  time.* 

Of  tlie  iinal  8ha|)e  which  the  heresy  assnmetl  we  have  an  a 
thoritative  account  fi-om  its  ruthless  exterminator,  the  Incpiisiti 
Giacomo  della  MarcH.    In  his  *'  Dialogue  with  a  Fniticello/*  writte 
about  1450,  there  is  no  woixl  about  the  follies  of  the  Spirituals,* 
any  extraneous  dogmas.    The  question  turns  wholly  on  the  po^ 
erty  of  Chnst  ami  the  heresy  of  John*s  definitions  of  the  doctrin 
The  Fraticelli  stigmatize  the  orthodox  as  Joannista),  and  in  turt 
are  called  Michaelista?,  sliowing  that  by  this  time  the  extrava- 
gances of  the  Spirituals  hatl  been  forgotten,  and  that  the  bereti 
were  the  direct  descendants  of  the  schismatic  Franciscans  w 
followed  Micliele  da  Cescna.     The  disonlers  and  immonility 
the  clergy  still  afforded  them  their  most  effective  arguments  i 
their  active   missionary   work.    Giacomo  complains  that  the; 
abused  the  minds  of  the  simple  by  repi^seuting  the  priests 
Biraonists  and  concubinarians,  and  that  the  pe<^ii>le,  imbued  wi 
this  poison,  lost  faith  in  the  clerg>',  refusetl  to  confess  to  them,  to 
attend  their  masses,  to  receive  their  sacraments,  ancl  to  pay  the 
tithes,  thus  Ijecoming  heretics  and  pagsins  and  duUlren  of  t 
devil,  while  fancying  themselves  children  of  GocLf 

The  Fraticelli  thus  formed  one  or  more  separate  organizatio 
cacli  of  which  asserted  itself  to  be  the  only  true  Church.     In  t 
scanty  information  which  we  possess,  it  is  impossible  to  trace  i 
detail  the  history  of  the  fragmentary  parts  int<i  which  they  8|)Iit,' 
and  we  can  only  say  in  general  terms  that  the  sect  did  not  consi 
simply  of  anchorites  and  friars,  but  had  its  regular  clergy  a 
laity,  its  bisho])s  and  their  supreme  head  or  pope,  known  as  t 
Bishop  of  Phihulelpliia,  that  being  the  name  assignetl  to  the  coi 
munity.     In   1357  this  position  was  filled  by  Tomnuiso,  tJio  e 
Bishop  of  Aquino ;  chance  led  to  the  discovery  of  such  a  pope 
Perugia  in  1374;  in  1429  we  happen  to  know  that  a  certain 
naldo  JilleU  the  ix)sition,  and  shortly  after  a  fratc*  uamtnl  Gabrie 


•  Martini  Append.  n*1  Mo.^lirim  de  Brj?linrrlis  p.  505, 
t  Jac.  dv  MnrcUia  Dial.  {Baluz.  et  Munsi  II.  595  8qq.)> 
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There  is  even  talk  of  a  chief  of  the  laity  who  styled  himself  Em- 
peror of  the  Christians.* 

It  was  in  vain  that  successive  popes  ordered  the  Inquisition  to 
take  the  most  active  measures  for  the  suppression  of  the  sect,  and 
that  oocasional  holocausts  rewarded  their  exertions,  as  when,  under 
Urban  V.  nine  were  burned  at  Viterbo,  and  in  1389  Frd  Michele 
Berti  de  Cald  suffered  the  same  fate  at  Florence.  This  last  case 
reveals  in  its  details  the  popular  sympathy  which  favored  the 
labors  of  the  Fraticelli.  Trk  Michele  had  been  sent  to  Florence 
as  a  missionary  by  a  congregation  of  the  sect  which  met  in  a  cav- 
ern in  the  Mark  of  Ancona.  He  preached  in  Florence  and  made 
many  oonverts,  and  was  about  leaving  the  city,  April  19,  when 
he  was  betrayed  by  five  female  zealots,  who  sent  for  him  pretend- 
ing to  seek  conversion.  His  trial  was  short.  A  colleague  saved 
his  life  by  recantation,  but  Michele  was  firm.  When  brought  up 
in  judgment  to  be  degraded  from  the  priesthood  he  refused  to 
kneel  before  the  bishop,  saying  that  heretics  are  not  to  be  knelt 
to.  In  walking  to  the  place  of  execution  many  of  the  crowd  ex- 
changed words  of  cheer  with  him,  leading  to  considerable  disturb- 
ance, and  when  tied  to  a  stake  in  a  sort  of  cabin  which  was  to  be 
set  on  fire,  a  number  put  their  heads  inside  to  beg  him  to  recant. 
The  place  was  several  times  filled  with  smoke  to  frighten  him, 
but  be  was  unyielding,  and  after  his  incremation  there  were  many 
people,  we  are  told,  who  regarded  him  as  a  saint.f 

Proceedings  such  as  this  were  not  likely  to  diminish  the  favor 
with  which  the  Fraticelli  were  popularly  regarded.  The  two  Sici- 
lies continued  to  be  thoroughly  interpenetrated  with  the  heresy. 
When,  in  1362,  Luigi  di  Durazzo  made  his  abortive  attempt  at 
lebeilion,  he  regarded  the  popularity  of  the  Fraticelli  as  an  ele- 

*  lUynald.  ann.  1844,  No.  8;  1357,  No.  13;  1374,  No.  14.--Jac.  de  Marchia 
IMaL  (L  c.  699,  608-9). 

It  may  sorprise  a  modem  infaUibiliat  to  learn  that  so  thoroughly  orthodox 
lad  learned  an  inquisitor  as  the  blessed  Qiacomo  della  Marca  admits  that  there 
hare  been  heretic  popes — popes  who  persisted  and  died  in  their  heresy.  He 
oomfbrte  bimself,  however,  with  the  reflection  that  they  have  always  been  suc- 
ceeded by  Catholic  pontiffa  (1.  c.  p.  599). 

t  Weranaky,  Excerptt.  ex  Registt.  Clem.  VI.  et  Innoc.  VL  p.  91.  —  Raynald, 
ann.  1854,  No.  81;  ann.  1368,  No.  16.— Wadding,  ann.  13d4,  No.  6-7;  1868,  No. 
4-6.— Comba,  La  Riforma,  I.  327,  339-37.— Can  til,  Eretici  d'  Italia,  I.  133-4.— 
Eymeric.  p.  338. 
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ment  of  sufficient  importance  for  him  to  publicly  proclaim  flj 
pathy  with  them,  to  collect  them  around  him,  and  have  Tomii 
of  Aquino  celebnite  mass  for  him.     Francesco  Marchisio,  jy 
deacon  of  Salerno,  was  a  Fraticello,  in  spite  of  which  he  vfnm 
vated  to  the  see  of  Trivento  in  1302,  and  occupied  it  till  his  d^ 
about  twenty  years  later.     In  1372  Gregory  XL  was  shocked 
learn  that  in  Sicily  the  bones  of  Fraticelli  were  venerated  as 
relics  of  saints,  that  cha])el8  and  churclies  were  built  in  their  hoi 
and  that  on  their  anniversaries  the  |x>pulace  flocked  thither  i 
candles  to  worship  them ;  but  it  is  not  likely  that  his  instruct! 
to  the  inquisitors  to  put  an  end  to  the^e  unseemly  manifesta 
of  mistaken  piety  wore  successful.    At  Perugia,  in  1368,  the 
istrates  were  induce<l  to  tlirow  many  of  the  Fraticelli  into  p 
bat  to  so  little  pur])i)6C  that  the  people  ]>ersisted  in  regarding 
as  the  true  children  of  St.  Francis  and  in  giving  them  shelter, 
the  Franciscans  were  despised  on  account  of  the  laxity  of 
observance,  the  luxury  of  their  houses,  the  c/>stlineRs  of  their 
meats,  and  the  profusion  of  their  table.    They  were  ridiculed 
insulted  in  the  streets  until  they  scarce  dared  to  venture  in 
if  one  chanced  to  let  the  collar  of  his  shirt  show  above  his 
some  one  would  pull  up  the  linen  and  ask  the  jeering  crowd  if 
was  the  austerity  of  St.  Pnmcis.     As  a  lust  resort,  in  1374-, 
sent  for  Pa*  )luecio  of  Foliguo  and  a  public  disputation  wjis  arra 
with  the  Fraticelli.     Paoluccio  turned  the  tide  of  popular 
by  proving  thai  obedience  to  the  ]»ope  was  of  greater  moment 
obedience  to  the  Rule,  and  the  Fraticelli  were  driven  from 
town.    Even  then  the  Inquisition  seems  not  to  have  dared  to ; 
ecute  them.* 

The  pn>8elyting  efforts  of  the  Fraticelli  were  by  no  means 
fine<l  to  Italy.  Relieving  themselves  the  only  true  Church,  it 
their  duty  to  carry  salvation  throughout  the  world,  and  there  i 

•  Tocco,  Archivio  Storico  Napoletano,  1887,  Fnsc.  1. — Raynftld.  &oii. 
No.  18;  ann.  1372,  No.  36.— WniMiog.  aun.  1874,  No.  19-23.— Pet.  Rodi 
Hist.  Serapli.  Relig.  Lib.  n.  fol.  154  a. 

Pemgm  at  this  [>«riod  was  a  centre  orreli&rious  excitement,  A  certAln 
Qarigli.  who  seeme  to  Imvi.*  bceu  iu  »ouie  way  ouunecte^l  with  the  FratiwUi 
himself  out  u  the  Son  of  Got),  and  dignified  his  disciples  with  the  uas 
apostles.  In  the  brief  alhifiion  which  we  have  to  him  he  is  sAid  to  hare  oty 
ten  of  these  and  to  l>e  iu  search  of  an  eleventh.  His  fate  is  not  rucorded.- 
cesaus  coutra  ValdeDi»e8  (Archivio  Storico  Italiano,  1805,  No.  39,  p.  50. 
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mmeBt  spirita  among  them  who  were  ready  to  dare  as  much  as 
the  orthodox  among  the  infidels  and  barbarians.  Already,  in  13M, 
dement  VI.  found  himself  obhged  to  address  the  archbishops,  bish- 
opB,  and  all  the  faithful  throughout  Armenia,  Persia,  and  the  East, 
muniiiig  them  against  these  emissaries  of  Satan,  who  were  seek- 
ing to  scatter  among  them  the  seeds  of  error  and  schism.  He  had 
DO  inqaiaitors  to  call  upon  in  those  regions,  but  he  ordered  the  prel- 
ates to  inquire  after  them  and  to  punish  them,  authorizing  them, 
with  a  gingnla-r  lack  of  perception,  to  invoke,  if  necessary,  the  aid 
of  the  secular  arm.  The  Fraticelli  made  at  least  one  convert  of 
ia^ortaiioe,  for  in  1346  Clement  felt  himself  obliged  to  cite  for 
qipearanoe  within  four  months  no  less  a  personage  than  the  Arch- 
bi^op  of  SeleuoiS)  who,  infected  with  pseudo-minorite  errors,  had 
written  in  Armenian  and  was  circulating  throughout  Asia  a  postil 
on  St,  John  in  which  he  asserted  the  forbidden  doctrine  of  the 
poYerty  of  Christ.  In  1354  Innocent  YI.  heard  of  Fraticellian 
misBio&aries  laboring  among  the  Chazars  of  the  Crimea,  and  he 
forthwith  ordered  the  Bishop  of  Caffa  to  repress  them  with  inquis- 
itorial methods.  In  1375  Gregory  XI.  learned  that  they  were 
aetire  in  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Asia,  and  he  promptly  ordered  the 
Franciscan  provincial  of  those  r^ions  to  enforce  on  them  the  se- 
verity of  the  laws.  One,  named  Lorenzo  Carbonello,  had  ventured 
to  TnniSy  to  infect  with  his  heresy  the  Christians  of  that  kingdom, 
whereupon  Gregory  commanded  Giacomo  Patani  and  Guillen  de 
BipoU,  the  captains  of  the  Christian  troops  in  the  service  of  the 
Bey  of  Tunis,  to  seize  him  and  send  him  in  chains  to  the  Arch- 
bidiop  of  Naples  or  of  Fisa.  Doubtless,  if  the  command  was 
obe(yedy  it  led  the  unthinking  Moslem  to  thank  AWah  that  they 
were  not  Christians.* 

In  Languedoc  and  Provence  the  rigorous  severity  with  which 
the  Spirituals  had  been  exterminated  seems  to  have  exercised  a 
wholesome  influence  in  repressing  the  Fraticelli,  but  nevertheless 
a  few  cases  on  record  shows  the  existence  of  the  sect.  In  1336  we 
hear  of  a  number  confined  in  the  papal  dungeons  of  Avignon — 
among  them  a  papal  chaplain — and  that  Guillaume  Lombard,  the 
judge  of  ecclesiastical  causes,  was  ordered  to  exert  against  them 


*  Rayiuad.  ano.  1844,  Na  8 ;  urn.  1346,  No.  70 ;  aon.  1864,  No.  81 ;  ann.  1876, 
No.  27. 
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the  full  severity  of  the  laws.  In  1354  two  Tnscan  Fraticclli,  Gi< 
vanni  da  Castiglione  and  Francesco  d*  Arquata,  were  an*este<l  I 
Mont|x*Jlier  for  lujldinjar  that  John  XXfl.  hiul  forfeitwl  his  autho: 
ity  l»y  altering  the  delinitions  of  the  bidl  Erilt,  and  that  his  su( 
oeasors  were  not  the  true  Church.  Innocent  VI.  caused  thei 
to  be  bn)Ught  before  him,  but  all  efforts  t4j  make  them  recae 
were  vain;  they  went  tranquilly  to  the  stake, singing  Ghria  i 
ex<*f^hi^^  and  were  reverenced  as  martyrs  l>y  a  large  iiumlx^r  c 
their  brethren.  Two  others,  namtnl  Jean  de  Narbonne  and  Mat 
rice  had  not  long  before  met  the  same  fate  at  Avignon.  In  nort! 
ern  France  we  hear  little  of  the  heresy.  The  only  recorded  cai 
seems  to  be  that  of  Denis  Souiochat,  a  professor  of  the  Universit 
of  Paris,  who  taught  in  1363  that  the  law  of  divine  love  does  awa; 
with  property,  and  that  Christ  and  the  apostles  held  none.  Su 
moned  by  the  Inquisitor  Guillaurae  Rochin.  he  abjured  before  th 
Faculty  and  then  appeale<l  to  the  |)ope.  At  Avignon,  when 
endc4ivorcd  to  purge  himself  before  an  assembly  of  tbeologiani 
he  only  added  now  errons  to  his  old  ones,  and  was  sent  baok 
the  Cardinal  of  Beauvais  and  the  Sorbonne  with  orders  to  m 
him  recant,  and  to  punish  him  properly  with  the  advice  of  th 
inquisitor.     In  13G8  he  was  forced  to  a  public  abjuration.* 

In  Spam  a  few  cases  show  that  the  heresy  extended  acn:i 
the  Pj'^renees.  In  Valencia,  Fray  Jayme  Justi  and  the  Tcptiari 
Guillermo  Gelabert  and  Marti  Petri,  when  arrested  by  R. 
Masqueta,  commissioner  of  the  Inquisitor  Leonardo  de  Puycertl 
appealed  to  Clement  VI.,  who  ordered  the  Bishop  of  Valencia  1 
release  them  on  their  giving  bail  not  to  leave  the  city  until  their 
case  should  be  decided  at  Avignon.  They  must  have  had  wealthy 
disciples,  for  security  was  furnished  in  the  heavy  sum  of  thirty 
tbousantl  sols,  and  they  were  discharge<l  from  prison.  The  papal 
court  was  in  no  hurry  with  the  case — probably  it  was  forgotten 
when,  in  1353,  Clement  learncil  that  the  twoTertiaries  wore  dea 
and  that  Justi  was  in  the  habit  of  leaving  the  city  and  spread 
his  pestiferous  doctrines  among  the  people.    He  therefore  orde 


•  Haynald.  aim.  133C,  No.  64;  nnn.  1331,  No.  81;  ann.  1308,  No.  16-7. 
cbivea  de  Tluq.  dc  Ciircnsa.  (Doat,  XXXV.  180).— Moalu-iraa  Kctzcrgcschiohte  i 
887.— Uenr    Kcbiiorff  Annal.  nnn.  1353  (Preher  et  Struv.  I.  032).  — Eyt 
p.358.— D'ArgentrC',  I.  i.  883-0. 
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Hago,  Bishop  of  Valencia,  and  the  Inf|uisitor  Nicolas  Roselli  to 
proeecute  the  case  forthwith.  Justi  must  have  recanted,  for  he 
was  merely  imprisoned  for  life,  while  the  Ixmcs  of  the  two  Terti- 
aries  were  dug  up  and  burne<l.  Even  more  oi:Mlurute  was  F?*ny 
Arnaldo  Mutaner.  who  for  nineteen  yeai*g  infected  Puyceitia  and 
Urgcl  with  the  same  heresy.  ITe  was  contumacious  and  refused 
to  appear  when  summoned  to  abjure.  After  consultation  with 
Gregory  XL,  IJerenger  Darili,  Bishop  of  Urgel,  condemntHl  him, 
and  so  did  Eymerich.  Pursuit  ap])arently  grew  hot,  and  he  fled 
to  the  East.  The  last  we  hear  of  Jiim  is  in  1373,  when  Gregory 
ordered  his  vicar,  the  Franciso4m  Arnaud,  t^n  seize  him  and  send 
Mm  in  chains  to  the  papal  court,  but  whether  the  effort  was 
essful  we  have  no  means  of  knowing.     A   bull  of  Martin 

in  1426  shows  the  continued  existence  of  Fraticelli  in  Ara- 
gon  and  Catalonia,  and  the  necessity  of  active  measures  for  their 
extirpation.* 

It  was  probably  a  heresy  of  the  same  nature  which,  in  1442, 
was  diacoveretl  in  Durango,  Biscay.  The  heresiarch  was  the  Fran- 
dacan  Alonso  de  Mella,  brother  of  Juan,  CardinaJ-bishop  of  Za- 

ra,  and  the  sectaries  wore  known  as  Coifenis.  The  story  that 
Alonso  taught  indiscriminate  sexual  intf?rcourso  is  doubtless  one 
of  the  customary  exaggerations.  King  Juan  II.,  in  the  absence 
of  the  Inquisition,  sent  the  Franciscan,  Francisco  de  Soria,  and 
Alonso  Cherino,  AblKjt  of  Alcahi  la  Real,  to  investigate  the 
-  r.  with  two  alguazils  and  a  sufficient  force.  The  heretics 
were  seized  and  carried,  some  to  Valladolid  and  some  to  Santo 
ngo  de  la  Oalrada,  where  torture  was  use<l  to  extract  oon- 
.^...wii,  and  the  obstinate  ones  were  burne<l  in  considerable  num- 
bers. Fray  Alonso  de  Mella,  however,  managed  to  esca]>e  and 
fled  to  Granada,  it  is  said,  with  some  of  his  girls;  but  he  did  not 
avert  his  fate,  for  he  was  aennaperi'ftilo  by  the  Moors — that  is,  j)ut 
to  a  lingering  death  with  ]>ointc<i  sticks.  The  atfair  iiuist  iiave 
made  a  profound  impression  on  the  iwjnilar  mind,  for  even  until 

'  rn  times  the  peojde  of  Durango  were  reproached  by  their 

^  ibors  with  the  ^^autiMt  de  Fray  AUffiSf^^"'  and  in  18:2S  an  over- 
ttmlous  alcalde,  to  obliterate  all  record  of  the  matter,  burned  the 


■  Ripon  U.  345.— Eymcric  pp.  3flO-T.— RaynflW.  ann.  1378,  No.  19;  ann.  1426, 
la — Wa<Ming.  ann.  1371,  No.  26-30. 
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original  documents  of  the  process,  which  till  then  had  re] 
quietly  among  the  records  of  the  parish  church.* 

The  violent  measures  of  John  XXII.,  followed  up  by  his  sac^ 
cessors,  for  a  while  etfectually  represseil  the  spiritual  asoeticiam 
of  the  Franciscans.  Yet  it  was  uu)X)3sible  that  impulses  which 
were  so  marked  a  characteristic  of  the  age  should  be  wholly  oblit- 
erated in  an  Oixler  iu  which  tliey  hiid  become  tniditional.  We 
see  this  in  the  kindness  manifested  by  the  Franciscans  to  the  Fra- 
ticelli  when  it  could  be  done  without  too  much  risk,  and  we  cannot 
doubt  that  there  were  many  who  iispired  to  imitate  the  founder 
without  during  to  overleap  tlie  bvmnds  of  obedience.  Surii  ineu 
could  not  but  look  with  alarm  and  disgust  at  the  growing  world- 
linesa  of  the  Ozxler  under  the  new  dispensation  of  John.  When 
the  Provincial  of  Tuscany  could  lay  aside  live  hundi'ed  florins  out 
of  the  alms  given  to  his  brethren,  and  then  lend  this  sum  to  the  . 
Hospital  of  S.  Maria  of  Siena  at  ten  per  cent.  ]>er  annum,  although  ■ 
so  flagrant  a  violation  of  his  vows  and  of  the  canons  against  usury  > 
brought  upon  him  the  penalty  of  degradation,  it  reijuired  a  divine  j 
visitation  to  impress  his  sin  upon  the  minds  of  his  fellows^  ami  he  I 
died  in  1373  in  great  agony  and  without  the  sacraments.  Variona 
other  manfestatlons  about  the  siime  time  indicate  the  magnitude 
of  the  evil  an<l  the  impossibility  of  suppressing  it  by  human  meana.  , 
Under  Boniface  IX.,  Franciscans,  we  are  told,  were  in  the  habit  ■ 
of  seeking  dis]>ensations  to  enable  them  to  hold  l^nefices  and  even  ^ 
plurah'ties;  and  the  pope  decreed  that  any  Mendicant  desiring  to 
be  transferred  to  a  non-Mendicant  Order  shouhl,  as  a  preliminary, 
pay  a  hundred  gold  Horins  to  tlie  papiil  camera.  Under  such  a 
system  there  could  be  scarce  a  pretence  of  maintaining  the  holy 
poverty  which  had  been  the  ideal  of  Francis  and  his  foUowore.f 

Yet  the  ardent  thirst  of  poverty  and  the  belief  that  in  it  lay 
the  only  assured  path  to  salvation  were  too  widely  diffused  to 
be  repressed.     (TJovanni  Colombini,  n  rich  and  ambitious  citizeg 


•  Garibny,  Comp.  Historinl  de  Espafia,  Lib.  xvi.  c  31.— La  Puente,  Epit 
U  Cponica  dc  Juan  IT.,  Lib.  rv.  c.  i.— Pelnyo,  netercKlozoa  EspallolM,  I.  546-7. — 
MarianA,  Lib.  xxl  c.  18.— Rodrigo,  Inquisicion,  U.  11-18.— Paramo,  p.  131. 
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of  Siena  had  his  thoughts  aooldentally  directed  to  heaven.  His 
Qtfeer  strikingly  resembles  that  of  Peter  Waldo,  save  that  the 
Chorch,  grovm  wiser,  ntilized  his  zeal  instead  of  antagonizing  him. 
The  Order  of  Jesuats  which  he  foundetl  was  approve4l  by  Urban  V. 
in  1367.  It  was  an  order  of  lay  brethren  under  the  Augustinian 
Role,  vowed  to  poverty  and  devoted  to  the  care  of  the  sick,  not 
aalike  that  of  the  Cellites  or  Alexians  of  the  Rhinelands.* 

It  was  inevitable  that  there  should  be  dissatisfaction  among 
the  more  aacetio  P'ranciscans,  and  that  the  more  zealous  of  these 
shoald  seek  some  remedy  short  of  heresy.  In  1350  Gentile  of 
Spoieto  obtained  from  Clement  VI,  authorization  for  some  houses 
of  ftricter  observance.  Immediately  the  experience  of  Angelo 
tad  Liberato  was  refx^atod.  The  wratli  of  the  Conventuals  was 
excited.  The  innovators  were  accused  of  adopting  the  short  and 
aarron*  gowns  which  had  been  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the 
dmded  Olivists.  In  the  General  Chapter  of  1353,  the  General 
Farignano  was  urged  to  exterminate  them  by  the  measures  which 
had  proved  so  effective  in  LjLngucdoc.  To  this  he  did  not  assent, 
btit  he  set  spies  to  work  to  obtain  evidence  against  them,  and  soon 
was  able  to  accuse  them  of  receiving  rraticArUi,  They  admitted 
the  fact,  but  argued  that  this  had  been  in  the  hojHS  of  converting 
Ibe  heretics,  and  when  they  proved  obstinate  they  had  been  ex- 
pelled— but  they  had  not  been  reportetl  to  the  Inquisition  as  duly 
Inquired.  Anntni  with  this,  Farignano  represented  to  Innocent  VL 
grave  dangers  of  the  innovation,  and  obtained  a  reviwation  of 
the  papal  authorization.  The  brethren  were  di8])ersed,  Gentile 
two  companions  were  thrown  into  prison  at  Orvieto;  his  co- 
[jntor,  Fra  Martino,  a  most  exemplary  man,  who  shone  in  niira- 
dn  after  tleath,  died  the  next  year,  and  the  rest  were  reduced  to 
obedience.  After  prolonged  captivity  Gentile  wiw  releiised,  and 
£ed  in  1362,  worn  out  with  fruitless  labors  to  restore  the  disci- 
pline of  the  Order.t 

More  fortunate  was  his  disciple,  Paoluccio  da  Trinci,  of  Foligno, 
a  simple  and  unlearned  friar,  who  had  obtained  from  his  kinsman. 


•  BaIoz.  et  Mansi  IV.  566  sqq.    In  1606  Paul  V.  allowed  the  Jesuata  to  take 
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Ugolino,  I^rd  of  Foligno,  a  dun^on  in  which  to  gratify  his  thiret 
for  rtsooticism.  Though  ho  had  j>i?nnission  for  this  from  his  su- 
periors, he  sulTered  much  from  the  hostility  of  the  laser  brethren, 
hut  his  austerities  gained  liim  great  popular  reverence  and  many 
(hsciples.  In  1308  the  General  Farignano  chanced  to  attend  a  pro- 
vincial chapter  at  Foligno,  and  was  persuaded  to  iisk  of  Ugolino 
a  spot  called  Brulliano,  in  the  mountains  between  Foligno  and 
Camerino,  afi  a  hcnnitago  for  Paoluccio  and  his  followers.  After 
his  request  was  grante<l  he  dreaded  a  schism  in  the  Order  and 
Yvished  to  recall  it,  but  Ugolino  held  him  to  his  purjKwe.  The 
place  was  wild,  rooky,  marshy,  unwholesome,  infested  with  ser- 
pents, and  almost  uninhabited.  Thither  Paoluccio  led  his  brethren, 
and  they  were  forceil  to  ailopt  the  sabots  or  wooden  shoes,  whicli 
became  the  distinguishing  foot-gear  of  their  Order.  Their  repu- 
tation spiY^ad  apace;  converts  Hocked  to  them;  their  buildings 
require*!  enlargement ;  associate  houses  were  foundeil  in  many 
places,  and  thus  arose  the  Observantines,  or  Franciscans  of  strict 
observance — an  event  in  the  history  of  the  Church  onlj'  second  in 
im|>ortance  to  the  original  foundation  of  the  Mendicant  Oniers,* 
When  Paoluccio  died^  in  1390,  he  was  already  reckoned  as  a 
provincial  within  the  Order.  After  an  interval  he  was  succeedefl 
by  his  comljutor,  (iiovanni  Stronconi.  In  1405  began  the  marvel- 
lous career  of  St.  Bernanlino  of  8icna,  who  counts  as  the  formal 
founder  of  the  Observantines.  They  had  merely  been  calleii  tbo 
Brethren  of  the  Hermitages  until  the  Council  of  Constance  estab- 
lishes! them  as  an  organization  virtually  independent  of  the  Con- 
ventuals, when  they  took  the  name  by  which  they  have  since  been 
known.  Ever\'^whore  their  institution  spre-ad.  New  houses  arose, 
or  those  of  the  Conventuals  were  refonned  and  given  over  to 
them.  Thus  in  142(5  they  were  introduced  into  the  province  of 
Strassburg  through  the  intervention  of  Matilda  of  Savoy,  wife  of 
ihe  Palsgrave  Louis  the  Bearded.  Familiar  in  her  youth  with 
their  rirtues,  she  took  riccasion  at  Ileidolberg  to  point  out  to  lipj- 
husband  the  Franciscans  in  their  convent  garden  below  them, 
amusing  themselves  with  military  exercises.  It  result<?d  in  the 
reform  of  all  the  houses  in  his  dominions  and  the  introduction  of 
the  Obsorvantine  discipline,  not  without  serious  trouble.     In  14^3 


*  Wadding,  ann.  1368,  No.  10-13. 
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Ni<^olas  of  Cnsa,  as  legate,  forced  all  the  houses  in  the  diocese  of 
Bamberg  to  adopt  the  Observantine  discipline,  under  threat  of 
forfeiting  their  privileges.  In  1431  the  holy  house  on  Mt.  Al- 
Temo,  the  Franciscan  Mecca,  was  made  over  to  them,  and  in  1434 
the  guardianship  of  the  Holy  Places  in  Jerusalem.  In  1460  we 
hear  of  their  penetrating  to  distant  Ireland.  It  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  the  Conventuals  subnutted  quietly  to  the  encroach- 
ments and  triumphs  of  the  hated  asoetics  whom  for  a  century  and 
a  half  they  had  successfully  baffled  and  persecuted.  Quarrels, 
sharper  and  bitterer  even  than  those  with  the  Dominicans,  were 
of  constant  occurrence,  and  were  beyond  the  power  of  the  popes 
to  allay.  A  promising  effort  at  reunion  attempted  by  Capistrano 
in  1480,  under  the  auspices  of  Martin  Y.,  was  defeated  by  the  in- 
cmrable  laxity  of  the  Conventuals,  and  there  was  nothing  left  for 
both  sides  but  to  continue  the  war.  In  1435  the  strife  rose  to 
such  a  pitch  in  France  that  Charles  YII.  was  obliged  to  appeal 
to  the  Council  of  Basle,  which  responded  with  a  decree  in  favor 
of  the  Observantines.  The  struggle  was  hopeless.  The  corrup- 
tion of  the  Conventuals  was  so  universally  recognized  that  even 
Pins  n.  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  though  they  generally  excel 
as  theologians,  virtue  is  the  last  thing  about  which  most  of  them 
concern  themselves.  In  contrast  with  this  the  holiness  of  the  new 
organization  won  for  it  the  veneration  of  the  people,  while  the  un- 
flagging zeal  with  which  it  served  the  Holy  See  secured  for  it  the 
favor  of  the  popes  precisely  as  the  Mendicant  Orders  had  done  in 
the  thirteenth  century.  At  first  merely  a  branch  of  the  Francis- 
cans, then  placed  under  a  virtually  independent  vicar-general,  at 
length  Leo  X.,  after  vainly  striving  to  heal  the  differences,  gave 
the  Observantines  a  general  minister  and  reduced  the  Conventuals 
to  a  subordinate  position  under  a  general  master.* 


*  Wadding,  ano.  1875,  No.  44;  aon.  1890,  No.  1-10;  ann.  1408,  No.  1 ;  ann. 
1405,  No,  8 ;  ann.  1416,  No.  6-7;  ann.  1481,  No.  8 ;  ann.  1434,  No.  7;  ann.  1485. 
No.  13-18;  ann.l458,No.l&-26;  ann.  1464,  No.  32-3 ;  ann.  1465,  No.  48-7 ;  ann. 
1456,  No.  IdO;  ann.  1498,  No.  7-8;  ann.  1499,  No.  18-20.  — Ghron,  Olassberger 
•nn.  1420, 1480, 1601, 1617. — Tbeiner  Monument.  Hibern.  et  8cotor.  No.  801,  p. 
496,  No.  844,  p.  460. — ^n.  Sylrii  0pp.  inedd.  (Atti  della  Accademia  dei  Lincei, 
1888,  p.  646). — Chron.  Anon.  (Analecta  Franciscana  I.  291-2). 

The  bitterness  of  the  strife  between  the  two  branches  of  the  Order  Is  illus- 
trttted  l^  the  fact  that  the  Franciscan  Chnrch  of  Palma,  in  Majorca,  when  strack 
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A  religious  revival  such  oh  this  brought  into  service  a  cla^s  of 
men  who  were  worthy  representatives  of  the  Peter  Martyrs  and 
Goillom  Arnauds  of  the  early  Inquisition.  Under  their  rutlileaa 
energy  the  Fraticelh  were  doomed  to  extinction.  The  troubl 
of  the  Crreat  Schism  ha*l  allowed  the  heretics  to  flourish  almoet 
unnoticed  and  unmolested,  but  after  the  Church  hftd  healed  its 
dissensions  at  Constance  and  had  entered  upon  a  new  and  vigor* 
ous  life,  it  set  to  work  in  earnest  to  eradicate  them.  Hardly  had 
Martin  V.  returned  to  Italy  from  Constance  when  he  issued  from 
Mantua,  November  14,  l-tlS,  a  bull  in  whicl)  he  deplores  the  in 
crease  of  the  abominable  sect  in  many  ]3arts,  and  esjK^cially  in  lh« 
Roman  provinoe.  Fortified  with  the  protection  of  the  temporal 
lords,  they  abuse  and  threaten  the  bishops  and  inquisitors  who  ati 
tempt  to  repress  them.  The  bisho)>s  and  inquisitors  are  the 
fore  instructed  to  proceed  against  tliem  vigorously,  without  ; 
gard  to  hmits  of  jurisdiction,  and  to  prosecute  their  prot^ectorBg 
even  if  the  hitter  are  of  episco}>aI  or  regal  dignity,  which  sufli 
ciently  indicates  that  the  Fraticelli  hud  found  favor  with  those  oi 
highest  rank  in  both  Church  and  State.  This  accomplislied  little^ 
for  in  a  subsequent  bull  of  1421  Martin  alludes  to  the  continued 
increase  uf  thts  heresy^  and  tries  the  expedient  of  ap]K>iuting  tht 


by  lightning  (tut)  partially  ruined  in  1480,  remntncd  on  this  account  uar«; 
for  nearly  a  Inimired  years,  until  the  Ob8cr\-antinea  got  the  twlter  of  their 
ami  obtained  possession  of  it. — Bameto,  Pro  y  Bovcr,  llist  de  Mullorca,  IT.  1004 
(Palnift,  IW4I).  It  is  relatt'd  that  when  Sixlus  IV.,  who  had  been  a  Conventual, 
proposed  iu  1477  to  subject  the  Observant ines  tu  their  ririds,  the  blessed  Oi» 
como  della  Marca  threatened  him  with  an  evil  death,  and  he  desUted. — (Chro; 
Qlaflfibcrgcr  ann.  1477). 

The  exceeding  laxity  prevniling  among  the  ConvcntuaU  is  indicated  by  let 
ters  granted  in  1421  by  the  Franciscan  general,  Antonius  dc  IVrreto,  to  Krio 
Liebbardt  Forschammer,  permitting  bim  to  deposit  with  a  faithful  friend  al 
alms  given  to  him,  and  to  expend  them  on  his  own  wants  or  for  tlie  benefit  o: 
the  Order,  at  his  discretion;  ho  waa  also  required  to  confeatt  only  tour  tlmea 
year.— (Chron.  Glassberger  ann.  1416).     The  General  Ctiupter  hcK]  «t  Forli  ii 
1421  was  obliged  to  prohibit  the  brethren  from  trading  and  Icniliug  money  o; 
uaury,  under  pain  of  imprisonment  and  contiscalion. — (lb.  alia.  1421),     From 
Chapter  of  TeL'erlingen.  held  in  1430,  we  learn  that  there  was  a  custom  by  whi 
for  a  sum  of  money  paid  down,  Francisctin  coovent&  would  enter  into  obligatii 
to  pay  definite  stipends  to  individual  friars. — <Ib.  ann.  1436).     In  fact,  Uit-  eSbit 
of  reform  at  this  period,  stimulated  by  the  rivalry  of  the  Otjservautincs.  rer 
how  utterly  oblivious  the  Order  bad  become  of  all  the  preacriptioos  of  the  RoU 
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Cardinals  of  Albano  and  Porto  as  special  comnuBsioners  for  its 
sappression.  The  cardinals  proved  as  inefficient  as  their  prede- 
cessors. In  1423  the  General  Council  of  Siena  was  greatly  scan- 
dalised at  finding  that  at  Feniscola  there  was  a  heretic  pope  with 
his  coUege  of  cardinals,  apparently  flourishing  without  an  attempt 
at  ccmoealment,  and  the  Gallican  nation  made  several  ineffectual 
efforts  to  induce  the  council  to  take  active  measures  against  the 
secular  authorities  under  whose  favor  these  scandals  were  allowed 
to  exist.  How  utterly  the  machinery  of  persecution  had  broken 
down  is  illustrated  by  the  case  of  three  Fraticelli  who  had  at  this 
period  been  detected  in  Florence — Bartolommeo  di  Matteo,  Gio- 
▼umi  di  Marino  of  Lucca,  and  Bartolommeo  di  Pietro  of  Pisa. 
Evidently  distrusting  the  Florentine  Inquisition,  which  was  Fran- 
oiscan,  Martin  Y,  speciaUy  intrusted  the  matter  to  his  legates  then 
presiding  over  the  Council  of  Siena.  On  the  sudden  dissolution 
of  the  oounoQ  the  legates  returned  to  Bome,  except  the  Dominican 
General,  Leonardo  of  Florence,  who  went  to  Florence.  To  him, 
therefore,  Martin  wrote,  April  24,  1424,  empowering  him  to  ter- 
minate the  case  himself,  and  expressly  forbidding  the  Inquisitor 
of  Florence  from  taking  any  part  in  it.  In  September  of  the 
same  year  Martin  instructed  Piero,  Abbot  of  Rosacio,  his  rector  of 
the  Mark  of  Anoona,  to  extirpate  the  Fraticelli  existing  there,  and 
the  difficulty  of  t^e  undertaking  was  recognized  in  the  unwonted 
clemency  which  authorized  Piero  to  reconcile  even  those  who  had 
been  guilty  of  repeated  relapses.^ 

Some  new  motive  force  was  evidently  required.  There  were 
lawB  in  abundance  for  the  extermination  of  heresy,  and  an  elabo- 
rate organization  for  their  enforcement,  but  a  paralysis  seemed  to 
have  fallen  upon  it,  and  all  the  efforts  of  the  Holy  See  to  make  it 
do  its  dnty  was  in  vain.  The  problem  was  solved  when,  in  1426, 
Martin  boldly  overslaughed  the  Inquisition  and  appointed  two 
Obewantines  as  inquisitors,  without  limitation  of  districts  and 
with  power  to  appoint  deputies,  thus  rendering  them  supreme  over 
the  whole  of  Italy.  These  were  the  men  whom  we  have  so  often 
met  before  where  heresy  was  to  be  combated — San  Giovanni  da 


*  BftjBftld.  sun.  1418,  No.  11 ;  ann.  1421,  No.  4 ;  ann.  1434,  No.  7.— Jo.  de  Ra- 
gnlo  de  Ibit  BaaU.  C!oncil.  (Hon.  Gone  Oen.  8»c.  XV.  T.  L  pp.  80-1, 40, 55).— 
SipoU  n.  046. 
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Capistrano,  and  the  blessed  Giacomo  da  Monteprandone,  gener- 
ally known  as  della  Marca — both  full  of  zeal  and  energy,  who  richly 
earned  their  respective  canonization  and  beatification  by  lifelong 
devotion  and  by  services  which  can  scarce  be  overestimatxjd.  It 
is  true  that  Giacomo  was  conitnissioned  only  as  a  missionary,  to 
preach  to  the  heretics  and  reconcile  them,  but  the  difference  waa 
practically  undiscoverable,  and  when,  a  quarter  of  a  century  later, 
he  fondly  looked  back  over  the  exploits  of  his  youth,  he  rehit^ 
with  pride  how  the  heretics  fled  from  beiore  his  face,  abandoned 
their  strongholds,  and  left  their  Hocks  to  his  mercy.  Their  head- 
quarters seem  to  have  been  in  the  Mark  of  Ancona,  and  chiefly 
in  the  dioceses  of  Fabriano  and  Jesi.  There  the  new  inquisitors 
boldly  attacked!  them.  There  was  no  resistance.  Such  of  the 
teachers  as  could  do  so  sought  Siifety  in  Hight,  and  the  fate  of  tli© 
rest  may  be  guessed  fi*om  the  instructions  of  Martin  in  142S  to 
Astorgio,  Bishop  of  Ancona,  his  lieutenant  in  the  Mwk,  with  re- 
spect to  the  village  of  Magnalata.  As  it  hiwi  been  a  recepl^icle  of 
heretics,  it  is  to  be  levelled  with  the  earth,  never  to  be  rebuilt. 
Stubborn  heretics  are  to  be  dealt  with  Jiccording  to  the  law — that 
is,  of  course,  to  be  burned,  us  Giacomo  dcUa  Marca  tells  us  was  the 
case  with  many  of  them.  Those  Avho  repent  may  be  reconciled, 
but  their  leaders  are  to  be  imprisoned  for  life,  and  are  to  be  tortr 
ure<l,  if  necessary,  to  force  them  to  reveal  the  names  of  their  fel- 
lows elsewhere.  The  simple  folk  who  have  been  misled  are  to  be 
scattered  around  in  the  vicinage  where  they  can  cultivate  their 
lands,  and  are  to  be  recompensed  by  dividing  among  them  the 
property  confiscated  from  the  rest.  The  ciiildren  of  heretic  parents 
are  to  be  taken  away  and  sent  to  a  distance,  where  they  can  be 
brought  up  in  the  faith.  Heretic  Ixwks  are  to  be  diligently 
searched  for  throughout  the  pmvince ;  and  all  magistrates  and 
communities  are  to  be  -warned  that  any  favor  or  protection  shown 
to  heretics  will  be  visite<l  with  forfeiture  of  municipal  rights.* 

Such  measures  ought  to  have  been  effective,  as  well  as  the  de- 
vice of  Capistnmo,  who,  after  driving  tlic  Fraticelli  out  of  Massacio 
and  Palestrina,  founded  Observantine  houses  there  to  serve  as; 
citadels  of  the  faith,  but  the  heretics  were  stubborn  and  enduring. 


•  Wadding,  bdd.  1426,  No.  1-4.— Raynald.  ano.  1438,  No.  7.— Jac  de  MarchU 
Dial.  (Baluz.  ct  Mansi  U.  597,  609). 
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When  Eagenius  IV.  succeeded  to  the  papacy  he  renewed  Capis- 
trano*s  commission  in  1432  as  a  general  inquisitor  against  the 
Fraticelli.  We  have  no  tietails  of  his  activity  during  this  period, 
bat  he  was  doubtless  busily  emj»ioyed-,  though  ho  Avas  dc|)rived  of 
the  assistance  of  (iiacomo,  who  until  1440  was,  as  we  have  seen,  at 
work  among  the  Cathari  of  Bosnia  and  the  Hussites  of  Hungary. 
The  Fraticelli  of  Ancona  were  still  troublesome,  for,  on  his  return 
from  Asia  in  144I,Giacomo  was  sent  thither  as  specijil  inquis- 
itor for  their  suppression.  When,  in  1447,  Nicholas  V.  ascended 
the  papal  throne,  he  ma<le  haste  to  renew  Ca])istrano^8  commis- 
sioii,  and  in  1449  a  combinetl  attack  was  made  on  the  heretics  of 
the  Mark,  possibly  stimulate*!  by  the  capture,  in  his  own  court,  of 
a  bishop  of  the  Fraticelli  named  Matt«o,  disguised  in  a  Franciscan 
habit.  Nicholas  himself  went  to  Fabriano,  while  C'apistrano  and 
Giaoomo  scouitnl  the  country.  Magnulata  had  been  i*ebuilt  in 
spite  of  the  prohibition,  and  it,  with  Migliorotta,  Poggio,  and 
Menilo,  was  brought  back  to  the  faith,  i)y  wluit  means  we  can 
,  well  guess.  Giacomo  lx>asts  that  the  heretics  gave  live  liuntlred 
^^dncats  to  a  bravo  to  slay  C'apistrano,  and  on  one  occasion  two  hun- 
dred and  on  another  one  liundred  and  fifty  to  procure  his  own 
death*  but  the  assassins  in  each  case  were  touched  with  compunc- 
tion and  came  in  and  made  confession — doubtless  a  profitable 
revelation  for  sharpers  to  make,  for  no  one  acquainted  with  Italian 
socieT-V  at  that  periotl  can  imagine  that  such  sums  Avould  not  have 
effected  their  object.  Tlie  inquisitora,  however,  were  specially 
protected  by  Heaven.  Capistrano'a  legend  relates  that  on  one 
occasion  the  heretics  waitetl  for  him  in  ambush.  His  companions 
pBSBeil  in  safety,  and  when  he  folloM'ed  alone,  Hbsf)rbed  in  medita- 
tion and  prayer,  a  sudden  whirlwind,  with  torrents  of  niin,  kept 
his  assailants  in  their  Iair»  and  he  escape<l.  Giacomo  was  similarly 
divinely  gimrded.  At  Matelica  a  heretic  cxjncealed  himself  in  a 
chaiH?l  of  the  Virgin  to  assail  the  inquisitor  as  he  passed,  but  the 
Virgin  api>ejired  to  him  with  threats  so  terrible  that  he  fell  to  the 
gn^iund  and  lay  there  till  the  neighbors  cjirried  him  to  a  hospital, 
and  it  was  three  months  before  he  was  able  to  seek  Giacomo  at 
Fenno  and  abjure.* 

•  Wadding:  ann.  1420,  No,  15-16 ;  Regcst.  Mart.  V.  No.  163 ;  ann.  1432,  No. 
$-«;  ann.  1441,  No.  37-8;  ann.  1447,  No.  10;  ann.  1456,  No.  10»;  anu.  1476, 
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The  unlucky  captives  were  brought  before  Nicholas  at  Fabri- 
ano  and  burned.    Giacomo  tells  us  that  the  stench  lasted  forthreei 
days  and  extended  as  far  as  the  convent  in  which  he  was  staying. 
He  exerted  himself  to  save  the  souls  of  those  whose  bodies  werei 
forfeit  by  reason  of  relapse,  and  succeeded  in  all  cases  bat  onekj 
This  hardened  heretic  was  the  treasurer  of  tlie  sect,  named  Chiuso. 
He  refused  to  recant,  and  would  not  call  upon  God  or  the  Virgin] 
or  the  saints  for  aid,  but  sirapl}'  said  "Fire  will  not  burn  me.'^j 
His  endurance  was  tested  to  the  utmost.     For  three  days  he  wj 
burned  piecemeal  at  intervals,  but  his  resolution  never  gave  way  J 
and  at  last  he  expired  impenitent,  in  spite  of  the  kindly  efforts  toj 
torture  him  to  heaven.* 

After  this  we  hear  little  of  the  FraticelH,  although  the 
Btill  continued  to  exist  for  a  wliilo  in  secret.  In  1407  Paul  II. 
verted  a  number  of  them  who  were  brought  from  Poll  to  KomeLJ 
Eight  men  and  six  women,  with  paper  mitres  on  their  heads,  w< 
exposed  to  the  jeers  of  the  populace  on  a  high  scaffold  at  the  Arar] 
ooeli,  while  the  papal  vicar  and  five  bishops  preached  for  th< 
conversion.  Their  penance  consisted  in  imprisonment  in  the  Qt 
pidoglio,  and  in  wciiring  a  long  rol)e  bearing  a  white  cmss  ol 
breast  and  baclc  It  wiis  probably  on  this  occasion  that  lL<KlrigaJ 
Sanchez,  a  favorite  of  PauFs^  and  subsequently  Bishop  of  Palenoi 
T\Tote  a  treatise  on  the  )>overty  of  Christ,  in  which  he  proved  tl 
ecclesiastics  letl  apostolic  lives  in  the  niiilst  of  their  posseesioi 
In  1471  Fra  Tommasfj  di  Scurlino  was  sent  to  Piorabino  and  tht 
maritime  ])art8  of  Tuscany  to  drive  out  some  Fraticelli  who  hi 
been  discovei'cd  there.  This  is  the  last  allusion  to  them  that  I  bav< 
met  with,  and  thereafter  they  may  be  considered  as  virtually  q: 
tinct.  That  they  soon  passed  completely  out  of  notice  may 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  in  1487,  when  the  Spanish  Iiiquisitioi 
persecuted  some  Observantines,  Innocent  VIII.  issued  a  gent 
order  that  any  Franciscans  imprisoned  by  Dominican  inquisitoi 
should  be  handed  over  for  trial  to  their  o^vn  superiors,  and  that  m 
such  prosecutions  should  be  thereafter  undertaken.f 


No.  24-JS.— Rayaald.  ano.  1482,  No.  24.— Jac.  de  Marcliia  Dial.  (Baluz.  ct 
n.  610). 

*  Jac.  de  Marchia  1.  c. 

t  Steph.  Infessurs  Diar.  Urb.  Bom.  ann.  1467  (Eccard.  Corp.  UUt.  11.  1803). 
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The  Observantine  movement  may  be  credited  witb  thedestruo* 
Iio0  of  the  Fraticolli,  not  so  much  by  furnishing  the  men  and  the 
zeal  require<i  for  tlioir  violent  suppression  as  by  supplying  an  or- 
ganization in  which  ascetic  longings  could  be  safely  gratiiiedf  and 
by  attracting  to  themselves  the  ]K>pular  veneration  which  had  so 
long*  served  as  a  safeguard  to  the  heretics.  When  we  read  of 
Capi^trano's  reputation  among  his  countrymen — how  in  Viconza, 
in  1451,  the  authorities  had  to  shut  tlie  city  gates  to  keep  out  the 
influx  of  surging  crowds,  and  when  he  walked  the  streets  he  had 
to  be  accompanied  by  a  guard  of  Fi-ati  to  keep  off  the  people  seek- 
ing to  touch  him  with  sticks  or  to  secure  a  fragment  of  his  gar- 
loent  as  a  reho ;  how  in  Florence,  in  1450,  an  armed  guard  was 
requisite  to  prevent  his  suffocation — we  can  reidize  the  ti^juondous 
infiuence  exercised  by  him  and  his  fellows  in  diverting  the  current 
of  public  opinion  to  the  Church  which  they  represented.  Like  the 
Mendicanta  of  the  thirteenth  century,  they  restored  to  it  much  of 
the  reverence  which  it  ha<l  forfeited,  in  spite  of  the  relaxation  and 
self-iudulgence  to  which,  if  Poggio  is  to  be  believed,  many  of  them 
speedily  degenerated.* 

Not  less  effective  was  the  refuge  which  the  Observantines  af- 
^   torde<l  to  those  whose  morbid  tendencies  led  them  to  seek  super- 
BUmman  austerity.    Tlie  Church  having  at  last  recognized  the  ne- 
'    eessity  of  furnishing  an  outlet  for  these  tendencies,  as  the  old 
Fraticelli  died  or  were  burned  there  were  none  to  take  their  phice, 
^d  the  sect  disapjiears  from  view  without  leaving  a  trace  behind 
it.    Ascetic  zeal  must  indeed  have  been  intense  when  it  could  not 
be  satiated  by  such  a  life  as  tliat  of  Lorenzo  da  Femio,  who  died 
in  1481  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  ten,  after  passing  ninetj' 
years  with  the  Obser\'antine8.     For  forty  of  these  years  he  lived 
oo  Mont  Alvemo,  wearing  neither  cowl  nor  sandals— bareheaded 
md  berefoote<l  in  the  severest  weather,  and  witli  the  thinnest  gar- 
ments.    If  tliere  were  natures  which  craved  more  than  this,  the 
Chopch  had  learned  either  to  utihze  or  to  control  them.    Thus  was 
organized  the  Order  of  the  Strict  Observance,  better  known  as  the 


PUtiDJt  Vit,  P&oli  n.  (Ed.  1574,  p.  80S).— Rod.  Santii  Hist.  Hispnn.  P.m.  c.40 
{R  Bcli  Ker.  Hisp.  Scriptt.  I.  433).— Wadding,  aun.  1371,  No.  14.— RipoH  IV.  22. 
*  Barbanulo  de'  Mirooi,  Hist,  di  Vicenzaf  II.  104-G,~Poggii  Braccio).  Dial. 
coatfa  Hjpocrisixu. 
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Recollects.  The  Conde  de  Sotomayor,  of  the  noblest  blood  of ; 
Spain,  had  entered  the  Franciscan  Order,  and,  becoming  dissatisfied 
with  its  laxity,  obtained  from  Innocent  VIII.,  in  1487,  authority] 
to  found  a  reformed  branch,  which  ho  established  in  the  wilds  of  1 
the  Sierra  Morena.  In  spite  of  tho  angry  opposition  of  both  Con- 
ventuals and  Observantines,  it  proved  successful  and  spread  per- 
manently through  France  and  lUUy.  An  irregulai'  and  unfortu-l 
nate  effort  in  the  same  direction  wna  made  not  long  after  by] 
Matteo  da  Tivoh,  a  Franciscan  whose  thiret  for  supreme  asceticism.] 
had  led  him  to  adopt  the  life  of  a  hermit,  witli  about  eighty  fol-] 
lowers,  in  the  Roman  province.  They  threw  off  all  obedience  toj 
the  Order,  under  the  influence  of  Satan,  who  appeared  to  Matted 
in  the  guise  of  Christ.  He  was  seized  and  imprisoned,  and  comA 
menoed  to  doubt  the  reality  of  his  mission,  when  another  visiotu 
confirmeii  him.  He  succeeded  in  escaping  with  a  comrade,  aniB 
lived  in  caves  among  the  mountains  with  numerous  discipleeJ 
illuminated  by  Gml  and  gifted  with  miraculous  power.  He  organs 
ized  his  followers  into  an  independent  Order,  with  general,  provinJ 
cials,  and  guardians,  but  the  Church  succeeded  in  breaking  it  nm 
in  1495,  Matteo  finally  returning  to  the  Conventuals,  while  mofld 
of  his  disciples  entered  the  Observantines.*  1 

In  reviewing  this  history  of  the  morbid  aberrations  of  loftja 
impulses,  it  is  impossible  not  to  recognize  how  much  the  ChurcU 
lost  in  vitality,  and  how  much  causeless  suffering  was  inflicted  bjl 
the  theological  arrugjince  and  (obstinate  perversity  of  John  XXIll 
With  tact  and  discretion  the  zeal  of  the  Fraticelli  could  have  beed 
utilized,  as  was  subsequently  tfiat  of  the  Observantines.  ThJ 
ceaseless  quarrels  of  the  Conventuals  with  the  latter  explain  tliJ 
persecutions  endured  by  the  Spirituals  antl  the  Fraticelli.  Paoluca 
cio  was  fortunate  in  finding  men  high  in  station  who  were  wisd 
enough  to  protect  his  infant  organization  until  it  had  demonstrated 
its  usefulness  and  was  able  to  defend  itself,  but  there  never  waj 
a  time,  even  when  it  was  the  most  useful  wea]>on  in  the  hand^fl 
the  Holy  See,  when  the  C-onventuals  would  not,  had  they  |^H 
able,  have  treated  it  us  inlmnianly  as  they  had  treated  the  fol^H 
era  of  Angelo  and  Olivi  and  Jlichele  da  Cesena.  ^^ 

•  Wftclcling.  ann.  l481.No.  9;  ann.  M87,  No.  »-5;  ann.  1495,  No.  12.— A*3 
and  Ajuold'8  Catholic  Dictionary,  ».▼.  Recollects.  I 


The  identification  of  the  cause  of  the  Church  with  that  of 
God  was  no  new  thing.     Long  Ijefore  tlje  formulation  of  laws 
against  heresy  ami  the  organization  of  the  Imjmsition  for  its  siip- 
prcBsion,  the  advantage  had  heen  recognized  of  denouncing  as  her- 
etics all  who  refuse<l  oljedience  to  the  demands  of  prolate  and  pope. 
In  the  quarrel  between  the  empire  and  papacy  over  the  question 
of  the  investitures,  the  Council  of  Ltiteran,  in  lli>2,  required  all 
the  bishops  in  attendance  to  subscribe  a  declaration  anathematizing 
the  new  heresy  of  disregaixling  the  papal  anathema,  and  though 
the  Church  as  yet  was  by  no  means  determined  on  the  death-pen- 
alty for  ordinary  heresy,  it  had  no  hesitation  bs  to  the  punishment 
due  to  the  imperialists  who  maintained  the  traditional  rights  of 
the  empire  against  its  new  pretensions.     In  that  same  year  the 
monk  Sigebert,  who  was  by  no  means  a  follower  of  the  antipoj>e 
Alberto,  was  scandali2ed  at  the  savage  craelty  of  Paschal  11.  in 
exhorting  his  atlherents  to  the  slaughter  of  all  the  subjects  of 
Henry  IV,     lioljert  the  Ilierosolymitan  of  Flanders,  on  his  re- 
tam  from  the  first  crusiule,  liud  taken  up  arms  against  Ilenry  IV. 
and  had  signahze<l  his  devotion  by  tIeiMipuIating  the  rambiN?His, 
whereupon  Paschal  wrote  to  him  with  enthusiastic  pniises  of  this 

tieood  work,  urging  him  to  continue  it  as  quite  as  pious  as  his  labors 
U*  recover  the  Uoly  Sepulchre,  and  promising  remission  of  sins  to 
liim  and  to  all  his  ruthless  soldiery.     Paschal  himself  liecamo  a 
berctic  when,  in  1111,  yielding  to  the  violence  of  Ilenry  V.,  he  con- 
ceded the  imperial  right  of  investiture  of  bishops  and  abbots,  al- 
*uragh  when  Bruno,  Bishop  of  Segni  and  Abbot  of  Monte  Cafiino, 
jidly  proveii  his  heresy  to  his  face,  he  deprived  the  audacious 
uoner  of  the  abbacy  and  sent  him  back  to  his  see.    In  his  set- 
tmeat  with  Uenry,  he  had  broken  a  consecrated  host,  each  tak- 
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ing  half,  and  had  solemnly  said, "  Even  as  this  IkmIv  of  Christ 
divided,  so  let  him  be  dividetl  from  the  kingdom  of  Christ  who 
shall  attempt  to  violate  our  compact  ;'*  but  the  stignia  of  heresy 
waa  unendurable,  and  in  1112  he  presided  over  the  Council  of 
Lateran,  which  pronounced  void  his  oath  and  his  bulla.  When 
Henry  complained  that  he  had  violate<i  his  oath,  he  coolly  replied 
that  he  had  promised  not  to  excommunicate  Henry,  but  not  that 
he  should  not  be  excommunicated  by  others.  If  Paschal  was  not 
forced  literally  to  abjure  his  heresy  he  did  so  constructively,  and 
the  principle  was  established  that  even  a  pope  could  not  aViandon 
a  claim  of  which  the  denial  had  lx;en  pronounced  heroticaL  When, 
not  long  afterwards,  the  Qemian  prelates  were  required  at  their 
consecration  to  abjure  all  heresy,  and  e8pcciall\'  the  Henrlcian,  the 
allusion  was  not  to  the  errors  of  Henry  of  Lausanne,  but  to  those 
of  tho  emperor  who  had  sought  to  limit  the  encroachments  of  the 
Holy  See  on  the  temporal  power.^ 

As  heresy,  rightly  so  called,  waxed  and  grew  more  and  more 
threatening,  and  tho  struggle  for  its  suppression  increased  in  bit- 
terness and  took  an  organi^sed  shape  under  a  formidable  body  of 
legislation,  and  as  tlie  appUcation  of  the  theory  of  indulgences  gave 
to  tho  Church  an  armed  militia  ready  for  mobilization  without 
cost  whenever  it  chose  to  proclaim  djinger  to  tho  faith,  the  tempta- 
tion to  invoke  the  fanaticism  of  Christendom  for  the  defence  or 
extension  of  its  temporal  interests  inevitably  increased  in  strength. 
In  so  far  as  such  a  resort  can  be  justified,  the  Albigensian  cru- 
sades were  justified  by  a  real  antagonism  of  faith  which  fore- 
boded a  division  of  Christianity,  and  their  success  irresistibly  led 
to  the  applictition  of  the  same  means  to  cnses  in  which  there  was 
not  tho  semblance  of  a  similar  excuse.  Of  these  one  of  the  earli- 
est, as  well  as  one  of  the  most  t}'pical,  was  that  of  the  Stedingers. 

Tho  IStedingers  were  a  mixed  race  who  had  colonized  on  the 
lower  Weser  the  lands  which  their  industry  won  from  tho  over- 
flow of  river  and  sea,  their  temtory  extending  southward  to  the 
neighborhood  of  Bremen.  A  rough  and  semi-barbarous  folk,  no 
doubt — hardy  herdsmen  and  fishermen,  with  perhaps  an  occasional 
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•  Concil.  Lntomn.  ann.  1103  (linrduin.  VI  n.  I3fll-3).— Epiat  8ij?ebert. (Mart. 
AmpLColI.  I.  687-94).— Chron.  Cjwaiuens.  nr.  43.  44.  (Cf.  Maitenc  Ampl.ColLL 
687.)— Hartzheim  lU.  a6S-S5.— Martcne  Ampl.  CoU.  I.  669. 
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tendency  to  piracy  in  the  a^ea  whicli  celebrated  the  e;iploit8  of 
the  Vikings  of  Jomsburg.     They  were  freemen  under  the  spiritual 
cape  of  the  Archbbhops  of  Bremen,  wlio  in  return  enjoyed  their 
tithes.     This  tithe  question  had  been  inunemorialiy  a  troublesome 
one,  ever  since  a  tincture  of  Christianity  had  overspread  those  re- 
^ons.     In  the  eleventh  century  Adaui  of  Bremen  telk  us  that 
throughout  the  archiepiscopiite  tlie  bishops  sold  their  benedictions 
and  the  people  were  not  only  abandoned  to  lust  and  gluttony,  but 
rafnaed  to  pay  their  tithes.    The  Stedingers  wore  governed  by 
judges  of  their  o^vn  choice,  adniinLstering  their  own  laws,  until, 
aboat  118Tf  trouble  arose  fj*oni  the  attempts  of  the  Counts  of  Old- 
enburg to  extend  their  authority  over  the  re^leemed  marshes  and 
islands,  by  building  a  castle  or  two  which  should  keep  the  popular 
lion  in  check.    There  were  few  churches,  and,  aa  the  fwirishes  were 
latget,  the  matrons  were  accustomed  to  carry  their  daughters  to 
masa  in  wagons.     The  garrisuns  were  in  the  habit  of  sallying 
forth  and  seizing  these  women  to  solace  their  solitude,  till  the  peo- 
ple arose,  captured  the  castles,  slew  the  garrisons^  and  dug  a  ditch 
across  a  neck  of  their  territory,  leaving  only  one  gate  for  entrance. 
John  Count  of  Oldenburg  recovered  his  castles,  but  after  his  death 
the  Stedingers  reasserted  their  independence.     Among  their  rights 
Ihej  included  the  non-payment  of  tithes,  and  they  treated  with 
eoutumely  the   priests  sent  to  compel   their  obedience.    They 
Hrengthened  their  defences,  and  theii*  freedom  from  feudal  and 
•edesiaeticai  tyranny  attracted  to  them  refugees  from  all  the 
Qfiighboring  lands,     llartwig,  ArcJibishop  of  Bremen,  when  on  his 
¥Aj  to  the  Holy  \^&nd  in  1197,  is  said  to  have  askinl  Celestin  III. 
{q  preach  a  crusade  against  them  as  heretics,  but  this  is  evidently 
error,  for  the  Albigensian  wai^s  had  not  as  yet  suggested  the 
ployment  of  such  methods.     Matters  became  more  embroiled 
then  some  monks  who  venture<l  to  inculcate  upon  the  peasants 
duty  of  tithe-paying  were  maHyred.     Still  worse  was  it  when 
C.  irritated  at  the  smallness  of  an  oblation  offered  at  Easter 
woman  of  condition,  in  derision  8lipi>ed  into  her  mouth  the 
I  in  place  of  the  Eucharist.     Unable  to  swallow  it,  and  fearing 
jommit  sacrilege,  the  woman  kept  it  in  her  mouth  till  her  re- 
1  home,  when  she  ejected  it  in  some  clean  linen  and  discovered 
xick.     Enraged  at  this  insult  her  husband  slew  the  priest,  and 
increased  the  general  ferment.     After  his  return  llartwig  en- 
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deavored,  in  1207,  to  reduce  the  recalcitrant  population,  but  withn 
out  success,  except  to  get  some  money.*  I 

Yet  the  Stetilngers  were  wolcoraeil  as  fully  orthodox  when! 
their  aid  was  wanted  in  tlie  struggle  which  raged  from  1208  tillj 
1217,  between  the  rival  archbishops  of  Bremen,  first  betweea] 
Waldemar  and  Burchard,  and  then  between  AValdemar  and  GeM 
hardt.  Ranged  at  first  on  the  side  of  Waldemar,  after  the  tnumphj 
of  Frederic  11.  over  Otho  their  defection  to  Gerhardt  was  decisiveJ 
and  in  1217  the  latter  obtained  liis  archiepiscopal  seat,  where  hej 
held  his  allies  in  high  favor  until  his  death  in  1219.  lie  was  suoJ 
ceedcd  by  Gerhardt  II.,  of  the  House  of  Lii)]>e,  a  warlike  prelate! 
who  endeavored  to  overthrow  the  liberties  of  Bremen  itself,  andl 
to  levy  tolls  on  all  tlie  commerce  of  the  Weser.  The  StCHlinger] 
tithes  were  not  likely  to  escape  his  attention.  Other  distractionaj 
including  a  war  with  the  King  of  Denmark  and  strife  with  tbel 
recalcitrant  citizens  of  Bremen,  prevented  any  immediate  effort  tol 
subjugate  the  Stedingers,  but  at  length  his  hands  were  free.  HidJ 
brother,  Hermann  Count  of  Lippe,  came  to  his  assistance  withl 
other  nobles,  for  the  independence  of  the  Weser  peasant-folk  wall 
of  evil  import  to  the  neighboring  fendal  lords.  To  take  advantagel 
of  the  ice  in  those  watery  regions  the  expe<lition  set  fortli  in  DeJ 
cember,  1229^  under  the  leadership  of  the  count  and  the  arclibishop.1 
The  Stedingers  resisted  valiantly.  On  Christmas  Day  a  battle  wan 
fought  in  which  Count  Hermann  was  slain  and  the  crusaders  put! 
to  flight.  To  celebrate  the  triumph  the  victors  in  derision  aM 
pointeil  mock  officials,  styhng  one  emperor,  another  pope,  audi 
others  archbishojM  and  bishops,  and  these  issued  letters  under  thesdl 
titles — a  sorry  jest,  which  when  duly  magnified  represented  theml 
as  rebels  against  all  temporal  and  spiritual  authority .+  ^ 

'  Schumacher,  DicStedingcr,  Bremen,  1805,  pp.  26-8. — Ad&m.  Brcmens.  Qeit.1 
Pontif.  ITamniabiug.  c.  203.— Chron.  Erfordicna.  aiin.  1230  (Sohannat  Vin«l<MiL  ■ 
Litt.  I.  93).— Chron.  RiistedenR.  (Meibom.  Rer,  Genn.  11.  101).— Albort.  StadeiuJ 
Cliron,  ann.  1207  (Scl)ilt.  3.  R.Germ.1. 299).— Joan.  Otton.  Cat.  Arehicpp.  BremaaJ 
anu.  1207  (Meukeu.  S.  R.  Germ.  n.  791).  I 

t  Albert.  StadcDs.  Chron.  ann.  120S-17,  1230.— Joan.  Otton.  Cat  Archie  I 
Bremens.  ann.  1211-20.— Anon.  Saxon.  Hist.  Impp.  &nn.  1229  (Heaken.  ^^fl 
125).— Chron.  Riistodens.  (Meibom.  II.  101).  ^H 

Tliere  is  considerable  confusion  among  the  authorities  with  regard  to  I^^H 
eventa.  I  have  followed  the  careful  Inreatigations  of  Schumacher,  op.  ^t,^^H 
21&-2S.  ^H 
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It  was  evident  that  some  more  potent  means  must  be  found  to 
ercome  the  indomitable  }>easantry,  and  the  device  adopted  was 
gnggested  by  the  success,  in  1230,  of  the  crusade  preached  by  Wil- 
bnnd,  Bishop  of  Utrecht,  against  the  free  Frisians  in  revenge  for 
their  slaying  his  predecessor  Otho,  a  brother  of  Archbishop  Ger- 
luLn.lt«  and  imprisoning  his  other  brother,  Dietrich,  Provost  of 
Deventer,  after  their  vict4>ry  of  Coevorden.  It  was  scarce  pos- 
sible not  to  follow  this  example.  At  a  syno<l  held  in  Bremen  in 
1230,  the  Stedingers  were  put  to  the  Iwin  as  the  vilest  of  heretics, 
who  treated  the  Eucharist  with  contempt  too  hoirible  for  descrip- 
tion, who  sought  rcs[>onses  from  wise-women,  maile  waxen  images, 
and  wrought  many  other  works  of  darkness.* 

Doubtless  there  were  remnants  of  pagan  supeistition  in  Steding, 
soch  as  we  shall  hereafter  see  existing  throughout  many  parts  of 
tluTstendom,  which  serx'^ed  as  a  foundation  for  these  accusations, 
but  that  in  fact  there  were  no  religious  |»rinciples  involve<l,  and 
that  the  questions  at  issue  were  purely  political,  is  indicated  by  the 
praise  which  Frederic  II.,  in  an  epistio  dated  Juno  14, 1230,  bestows 
on  the  Stedingers  for  tlie  aid  which  they  had  rendered  to  a  house 
of  the  Teutonic  Knights,  and  his  exhortation  that  they  should  con- 
tinue to  protect  it.     We  learn,  moreover,  that  every  whei'e  the  peas- 
antry openly  favored  them  and  joined  them  when  opportunity  per- 
mittL'd.    It  was  simply  an  episode  in  the  extension  of  feudalism  and 
sicerdotaiism.     Thescattered  remains  of  the  old  Teutonic  tribal  in- 
dependence were  to  be  crushed,  and  the  combine*!  powers  of  Church 
ind  State  were  summoned  to  the  task.     How  readily  such  accusa- 
tioTis  coidd  be  imposed  on  the  credulity  of  the  i>eople  we  have  seen 
Irotri  ihe  o{>eratioas  of  Conrad  of  Marburg,  and  the  stories  to  which 
te  gave  currency  of  far-pervading  secret  rites  of  demon-worship. 
Tet  the  prehminaries  of  a  crusfule  consiiTne<l  time,  and  during  1231 
1233  Archbishop  CTcrhanlt  had  all  he  could  do  to  withstand 
assaults  of  the  victorious  peasants,  who  twice  captured  and  de- 
lved the  castle  of  Schliitter,  which  he  had  rebuilt  to  protect  his 
rritories  from  their  incursions ;  he  souglit  support  in  liome,  and  in 
her,  1232,  after  onlering  an  investigation  of  the  heresy  by  the 
ops  of  Lubeck,  Ratzeburg,  and  Minden,  Gregory  IX.  came  to 


*£aiom8  Cbron.  ann.  1227,  1230  (Matthsi  Analectn  in.  128^  132).— Scbu- 
icher.p.  81. 
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his  aid  with  bulls  mlilressed  to  the  Bishops  of  Minden,  Lubeck»azM 
Verden,  ordering  them  to  preach  the  cross  against  the  rebels.  li 
these  thei'e  is  nothing  said  about  titheSi  but  the  Stedingers  are  dfi 
scribed  as  heretics  of  the  worst  description,  who  deny  Gotl,  wol 
ship  demons,  consult  seeresses,  abuse  the  saorament,  make  wag 
figurines  to  destroy  their  enemies,  and  commit  the  foulest  excesaa 
on  the  clergy,  sometimes  naihng  priests  to  the  wall  with  arms  an^ 
legs  spread  out,  in  derision  of  the  Crucified.  Gregory's  long  poq 
tificate  was  devoted  to  two  paramount  objects — the  destruction  a| 
Frederic  II.  and  the  suppression  of  heresy.  The  very  name  a| 
heretic  seemed  to  awake  in  him  a  wrath  which  deprived  him  of  a| 
reasoning  {x>wers,  and  he  threw  himself  into  the  contest  with  ttM 
unljapp3'  peasants  of  the  Weser  uiai'shes  as  unreservedly  as  he  dii 
into  that  which  Conrad  of  Marburg  was  contemporaneously  wa^j 
Ing  with  the  powers  of  darkness  in  the  Rhinelands.  In  Janu&rjj 
1233,  he  wrote  to  the  Bishops  of  Piulerbom,  iliUlesheim,  Verdeij 
Munster,  and  Osnubriick,  ordering  them  to  assist  their  brethren  d 
Batzeburg,  Minden,  and  Lubeck,  whom  he  had  commissioned  t| 
preach  a  crusade,  with  full  paixlons,  against  the  heretics  oalla 
Stedingers,  who  were  destroying  the  faithful  people  of  those  rt 
gions.  An  army  had  meanwhile  been  collected  which  accosd 
plished  nothing  during  the  winter  against  the  ste^ulfa^t  rcsolutiai 
of  the  peasants,  and  ilis|jersed  on  the  expiration  of  its  short  tera 
of  service.  In  a  |)ai>al  epistle  of  June  17, 1233,  to  the  Bishops  q 
Minden,  Lubeck,  and  liatzeburg,  this  lack  of  success  is  representd 
as  resulting  from  a  mistaken  bolief  on  the  part  of  tlie  crosadai 
that  tliey  were  not  getting  the  same  indulgences  as  those  grantd 
for  the  Holy  Land,  leading  them  to  withdraw  after  gaining  decisis 
advantages.  The  bishops  are  therefore  ordered  to  preach  a  nei 
crusade  in  which  there  shall  l>e  no  error  as  to  the  pardons  to  tj 
earned,  unless  meanwhile  the  8tedingers  shall  submit  to  the  arofl 
bishop  and  abandon  their  heresies.  Already,  however,  anothd 
band  of  crusaders  had  been  organized,  which,  towards  the  end  a 
June,  1233,  jwnetrated  eastern  Steding,  on  the  right  bank  of  tq 
Weser.  This  district  had  hitherto  kept  aloof  from  the  Etrife,  aa 
was  defenceless.  The  crusadei's  devastated  the  land  with  fire  atij 
swonl,  slaying  without  distinction  of  ago  or  sex,  and  raanifesti  I 
their  rehgious  zeiil  by  burning  all  the  men  who  were  captain  I 
The  crusade  came  to  an  inglorious  end,  however ;  for,  enconra    I 
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by  its  ea«y  success,  Count  Burchard  of  Oldenburg,  its  leader,  wa« 
boldened  to  attack  the  fortified  lands  on  the  west  bank,  when  he 
tnd  some  two  hundred  crusaders  were  slain  and  the  rest  were 
^d  to  escape  with  their  hves.* 

Matters  were  evidently  growing  serious.  The  success  of  the 
Stedingers  in  battling  for  the  maintenance  of  their  independence 
WM  awakening  an  uneasy  feeling  among  the  jX)pulations,  and  the 
feadal  nobles  wore  no  less  interested  than  the  prelates  in  sub- 
duing what  might  prove  to  be  the  nucleus  of  a  dangerous  and  far- 
ri*aching  revolt.  The  third  crusade  was  therefore  preached  with 
additionaJ  energy  over  a  wider  circle  than  before,  and  prepara- 
tiocfl  were  made  for  an  ex[)editJon  in  12^  on  a  scale  to  crush  all 
remstance.  Dominicans  spread  like  a  cloud  over  Holland,  Flan- 
'*'^"  Brabant,  Westphalia,  and  the  Khinelands,  summoning  the 
.  Ill  to  defend  religion.  In  Friesland  they  had  little  success, 
for  the  population  sympathized  with  their  kindi-ed  and  were 
rather  disposetl  to  maltreat  the  preiLchei*s,  but  elsewhere  their 
hbors  were  abundantly  rewardetl.  Bulls  of  Febi-uary  11  take  un- 
der pa{)al  protection  the  territories  of  Henry  l^pe  of  Thuringia, 
aod  Otho  of  Brunswick,  who  had  assumed  the  cross — the  latter, 
however,  only  with  a  view  to  self-protection,  for  he  was  an  enemy 
of  Archbishop  Gerhartit.  The  heaviest  contingent  came  from  the 
irort,  under  Hendrik,  Duke  of  Brabant,  consisting,  it  is  said,  of 
forty  thousand  men  led  by  the  preux  eh^valier^  Florcnt,  Count  of 
Holland,  together  with  Thien-y,  Count  of  Cloves,  Aruoul  itf  Oudo- 
narrle^  R&sso  of  Gavres,  Thierry  of  Dixraunde,  Gilbert  of  Zotte- 
ghem,  and  other  nobles,  e^ger  to  earn  s;dva(ion  iinil  preserve  their 
feodal  rights.  Three  hundred  ships  fmm  Holland  gave  assurance 
Uat  the  maritime  part  of  the  expedition  should  not  be  lacking. 
Apparently  warned  by  the  disastrous  outcome  of  his  zeal  in  the 
iffair  of  Conrad  of  Marburg,  Gregory  at  the  last  iTioment  seems 
to  have  felt  some  misgiving,  and  in  March,  1234,  sent  to  Bishop 
Gaglielmo,  his  legate  in  North  Germany,  orders  to  endeavor  by 
peaceful  means  to  bring  about  the  reconciliation  of  the  peasants, 


•  Hiat  Diplom.  Frid.  n  T.  IV.  p.  407.— Albert.  SUidcns.  Chron.  ann.  1233, 
*84.~RarnAld.  ann.  1232,  Xo.  6.— Hartzheim  ni.  653.— Joan.  Ottonia  Cat  Ar- 
tepp.  BremcDs.  ann.  1334.— Anon.  Saxon.  IIibI.  Imp'Tutor.  ann.  1220. — Chron. 
>meL  Zaat^iet  aan.  1233.— EpiBtU  Select.  Smcul.  Xlll.  T.  1,  Nu.  530(Portz). 
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but  the  effort  came  too  late.     In  April  the  hosts  were  already 
sembling,  and  the  legate  did,  and  probably  could  do,  nothing 
avert  tho  final  blow.     Overwhelming  as  was  tlio  fomo  of  the  cm- 
saders,  tho  hanilful  of  peasants  met  it  with  their  wonted  resolo* 
tion.    At  Altenesch,  on  May  27,  they  made  their  stand  and 
sisted  with  stubborn  valor  the  onslaught  of  ITendrik  of  Brabani 
and  Florent  of  Holland;  but,  in  the  vast  disparity  of  numbei 
ThieiTy  of  Cleves  was  able  to  make  a  fiank  attack  with  fi 
troops  which  broke  their  ranks,  when  they  were  slaughtered  uo^ 
sparingly.     Six  thousand  were  left  dead  ujx)n  the  field,  beside 
those  di-owned  in  the  Weser  in  the  vain  attom[)t  at  flight,  and  wt 
are  asked  to  believe  that  the  divine  favor  was  manifested  in  that 
only  seven  of  tlie  crusadei-s  jx^rished.     The  land  now  lay  defenci 
less  l>efore  the  soldiei*s  of  the  Lord,  who  improved  their  vict<jrv  h} 
laying  it  waste  with  fire  and  sword,  sparing  neither  age  nor 
Six  centuries  later,  on  ^[ay  27,  1S34,  a  monument  was  solemnlj 
dedicateti  on  the  field  of  Altenesch  to  the  heroes  who  fell  in  d< 
penite  liefence  of  their  land  and  liberty.* 

Bald  as  was  the  pretence  for  this  frightful  tragedy,  the  Chorol 
assumeii  all  tho  responsibility  and  kept  up  the  transparent  fictioi 
to  the  last.     When  the  slaughter  and  devastation  were  over,  cam< 
the  solemn  farce  of  reconciling  the  heretics.    As  the  land  hi 
been  so  long  und*'r  their  control  their  dead  were  buried  indisti 
guishably   with  tlie  remains  of  the  orthodox,  so,  Novenil)er  2l 
1234,  Gregory  graciously  announced  that  the  necessity  of  exhi 
mation  would  he  waived  in  view  of  the  impossibility  of  separal 
ing  the  one  from  the  other,  but  that  all  cemeteries  must  l>e  coi 
crated  anew  to  overcome  the  ]x)llution  of  the  heretic  bocHes  will 
them.    Considerable  time  must  have  been  consume*!  in  the  setl 
ment  of  all  detuils,  for  it  is  not  until  August  1236,  that  Gregoi 
writer  to  the  archbisho])  that,  aa  the  Stcdingers  have  aliandon( 
their  rebellion  and  humbly  supplicated  for  reconciliation,  he 


•  Emonis  Chron.  ann.  1234  (MatUiffii  Annlccta  III.  139  sqq.)-— Potlhast  N< 
9390.  9400.— Epistt.  Select.  Srocul.  XIII,  T.  I.  No.  573.— Meyeri  Annal.  Flnndi 
Lib.  vui.  ann.  1233. — Cbron.  Cornel.  Ziintfliet  ann.  1234.— Schumuchcr,  pp.  UJ 
17." Cliron.  Krfortlicns.  ann.  1233.— Sachsistbc  Wcltcbrouik  No.  876-8.— H.W( 
ten  Cbron.  Breuiens.  (Meiboin.  Rer.  Germ.  II.  58-0).— Chron.  RaBtedon&  (lb.  J 
101). — Joan  Otton,  Cut.  Archiepp.  Bremens.  ann.  1234.— Albert.  Stodena.  u 
1334. — Adod.  Suxou.  Ilitji.  Imjierulor.  ann.  1320. 
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Mithorized  to  reconcile  them  on  receiving  proper  security  that 
they  will  be  obedient  for  the  future  and  make  proper  amends  for 
the  |xist.  In  this  closing  act  of  the  bloody  drama  it  is  noteworthy 
that  there  is  no  allusion  to  any  of  the  specific  heresies  which  had 
been  allcgefl  as  a  reason  for  the  extermination  of  the  lieretics. 
Perhaps  the  breaking  of  Conrad  of  Marburg's  bubble  had  shown 
the  falsity  of  the  charges,  but  whether  this  were  so  or  not  those 
diu^gea(  had  l>een  wholly  sujiererogatory  except  as  a  means  of  ex- 
citing popular  animosity.  DisolKNiienoe  to  the  Church  was  suHi- 
cient ;  resistance  to  its  claims  was  heresy,  punishal)Ie  hen?  and  here- 
after with  all  the  penalties  of  the  temporal  and  spiritual  swords.* 


It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Gregory  neglected  to  employ  in 
his  own  interest  the  monil  and  material  forces  which  he  had  thus 
pat  at  the  disjiosal  of  Gerhardt  of  Bremen.     When,  in  1238,  he 
became  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  the  Viterbians  and  their  leader 
Aktobrandini,  he  commute<l  tlie  vow  of  tbo  Podesta  of  Spoleto  to 
■erve  in  Palestine  into  service  against  Yiterbo,  and  he  freely  of- 
fered Holy  Land  indulgences  to  all  who  would  enlist  under  his 
banner.     In  1241  he  formally  declared  the  cause  of  the  f'hurch  to 
be  more  important  than  that  of  Taicstine,  when,  being  in  want  of 
funds  to  carry  on  his  contest  with  Frederic  II.,  he  ordered  that 
crosaders  be  induced  to  commute  their  vows  for  money,  while  still 
receiving  full  indulgences,  or  else  be  persuaded  to  turn  their  arms 
against  Frederic  in  the  crusade  which  lie  had  caused  to  be  jn^eached 
against  him.     Innocent  IV.  pursued  tlie  same  policy  when  be  had 
Bet  up  a  rival  emperor  in  the  pei*son  of  William  of  llollund,  and  a 
cFQsade  was  preached  in  1248  for  a  special  expedition  to  Aix-la- 
(iin[ telle,  of  which  the  capture  was  necessary  in  order  to  liis  coro- 
a;ition,  and  vows  for  Palestine  were  redeemed  that  the  money 
siiijuld  l)e  handed  over  to  him.     After  Frederic's  death  his  son 
Conrad  IV.  was  the  object  of  similar  meastires,  and  all  who  bore 
arms  in  his  favor  against  William  of  llolland  were  the  subject 
M  papal  anathemas.     To  maintain  the  Itahan  interests  of  the 


•  Pottbast  No.  9777.— Hortzheim  UI.  654. 

Ax  tbe  contemporary  Abbot  Emo  of  Wittewerum  laya,  in  describing  the  af- 
principalior  causa  fuit  iuobcdieDtia,  que  scelerc  idololatris  non  eat  infe- 
liKi  Aaalect  HI.  U2). 
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papacy,  tiion  slaughtered  each  otheT  in  holy  wars  all  over  Europe. 
The  disastrous  expedition  to  Aragoa  which  cost  Philippe  le  Hard! 
hifi  life  in  1284  was  a  crusade  pi'eached  by  order  of  Martin  IV. 
aid  Charles  of  Anjou,  and  to  punish  Fedro  III.  for  his  conquest 
Sicily  after  the  Sicilian  Vespers.**^ 

With  the  systeiuatization  of  the  laws  against  heresy  and  tl 
.    organization  of  the  Inquisition,  proceedings  of  this  nature  assni 
y^,    a  more  regular  shape,  especially  in  Italy.     It  was  in  their  chai 
ter  as  Italian  princes  that  the  popes  found  the  supreme  utility  of 
the  Holy  Office.    Frederic  XL  had  been  forced  to  pay  for  his  coro- 
nation not  only  by  the  edict  of  persecution^  but  by  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  grant  of  the  Countess  Matilda.     Papal  ajubition  thus 
stimulated  as]nred  to  the  domination  of  the  whole  of  Italy,  and 
for  this  the  way  seemed  open  with  the  death  of  Frederic  in  125( 
followed  by  that  of  Conrad  in  1254.     When  the  hated  Suabii 
passed  away,  the  unification  of  Italy  under  the  triple  crown 
at  hand,  and  Innocent  IV.,  before  his  death  in  December,  11 
had  the  supreme  satisfaction  of  lording  it  in  Naples,  the  ra< 
|X)werful  pope  that  the  iloly  See  had  known.    Yet  the  nobles 
cities  were  as  unwilhng  to  subject  themselres  to  the  lunocenl 
and  Alexanders  as  to  the  Frederics,  and  the  turbulent  factions  ol 
Uuelf  and  Ghibelline  maintained,  the  civil  strife  in  every  corue^ 
of  central  and  up^mr  Italy.     To  the  ])apal  policy  it  was  an  invalifl 
able  assistance  to  have  the  power  of  placing  in  every  town  of  im- 
ix>rtance  an  inquisitor  whose  devotion  to  liome  was  unquestioned, 
whose  person  was  inviolable,  and  who  was  authorized  to  compel 
the  submissive  assistance  of  the  secular  arm  under  terror  of  fl 
prosecution  for  heresy  in  the  case  of  slack  obedience.     Such  an 
iigent  could  cope  with  podesta  and  bishop,  and  even  an  unrulj 
populace  rarely  ventured  a  resort  to  temporary  violence.     Tl 
statutes  of  the  republics,  as  we  have  seen,  were  modified 
moulded  to  adapt  them  to  the  fullest  development  of  the  nei 
]x>wer,  under  the  excuse  of  facilitating  the  extermination  of  her- 
esy, and  the  Holy  Ollice  became  the  ultimate  expression  of  tl 
serviceable  devotion  of  the  Mendicant  Orders  to  the  Holy  S« 
From  tliis  jwint  of  view  we  are  able  to  appreciate  the  full  sii 


an^l 


•  Epistt.  Selectt.  Sac.  XIU.  T.  I.  No.  720,  801,— Berger.  Registres  d'lnin 
IV.  No.  4181,  4265, 420y.—RiiM.U  I.  219,  325.  -Vuis8«tte,IV.  46. 
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cance  of  the  terrible  bulls  Ad  extirpanda,  described  in  a  previous 
chapter. 

It  was  possibly  with  a  view  thus  to  utili/>e  the  force  of  both 
Orders  that  the  Inquisitions  of  northern  and  central  Italy  were 
diridod  between  them,  and  tlieir  i"es|>ective  provinces  permanent- 
ly assigned  to  each.  Nor  perhaps  would  we  err  in  recognizing  an 
object  in  the  assignment  to  the  Dominicans,  who  were  regarded 
as  sterner  an*l  more  vigorous  than  their  rivals,  of  the  province  of 
Lombardy,  which  not  otily  was  the  hot-bed  of  heresy,  but  which 
retained  some  ^collections  of  the  ancient  independence  of  the 
Ambrosian  Church,  and  was  more  susceptible  to  imperial  influ- 
eaces  from  <4enuany. 

With  the  development  of  the  laws  against  heresy,  and  the  or- 

ganixalion  of  s{)ecial  tribunals  for  the  application  of  those  laws, 

it  iraa  soon  perceived  that  an  accusation  of  heresy  wiis  a  peculiar- 

Ij  ea«y  and  efficient  method  of  attacking  a  political  enemy.    No 

charge  was  easier  to  bring,  none  so^ifficnir  to  disprove-— in  fact, 

from  what  we  have  seen  of  the  procedui^e  of  the  Infpiisition,  there 

was  none  in  which  acquittal  was  so  absolutely  impossible  where 

t  nal  was  dt.'sin)U8  of  condemnation.     Wlien  em^iipyed  po- 

J.^^.«..j   the~abcuscd  had  the  naked  alternative  of  submission  or 

ol  arme<l  resistance.    No  crime,  moreover,  according  to  the  ac- 

oepted  legal  doctrines  of  the  age,  carried  with  it  a  penalty  so  se- 

rere  for  a  poleifilate^  who  waa  above  all  other  laws.     Hesides,  the 

|irocedure  of  the  Inquisition  requin3tl  that_whf^"  ^  suspoft^fMl  he^r- 

eiic  was  smmnoned  to  trial,  his  first  step  was  iiumbly  to  g^^^^^** 

lo  »taD<rTo^the  mandates  of  the  Churchy  and  porform  whatever 

ptinance  it  should  see  fit  to  impose  in  case  he  fttilofl  to  clear  him- 

leif  of  the  suspicion]    TEm  an  immense  advantage  was  gained 

OTer  a-jwjiilind  enemy  by  merely  citing  hini  to  appear,  %vhen  he 

was  nbligeil  either  to  submit  liimself  in  advance  \i^  iu\y  tf^mis  that 

Sltt^be  dlctatecTto  him,  or.  bv  r^fuRin^  tr*  fl-p^wmr  expose  him- 

to  condemnation  for  conturaacy  with  its  tremendous  temporal 


h  »'d  little  what  were  the  grounds  on  which  a  charge 

bereey  was  based.  Tn  the  intricate  intrigues  and  factional  strife 
ich  »eethe<l  and  boiled  in  every  Italian  city,  there  could  be 
ack  of  excu^  for  setting  the  machinery  of  the  Inquisition  in 
in  whenever  there  was  an  object  to  be  attained.     With  the 
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organization  of  tho  HiUlebrandine  theocracy  the  heretical  chai 
ter  of  simple  disobedience,  which  hjui  l»eeu  imphcd  riithor  thai 
exj»n'ss(Ml,  came  to  be  distinctly   formulated.     Thomas  Aqnint 
<hd  not  slu'ink  from  proving  that  i-esistance  to  the  authority 
the  Roman  Church  was  lieretical.     ]\v  omiiodying  in  the  cnnoi 
law  the  bull  l.-/iam  Sanctum  tho  Church  accepted  the  definiti^ 
of  Boniface  VIII.  that  whoever  resiHts  the  power  lodged  by 
in  the  Church  resists  God,  unless,  like  a  Manicha^nn,  he  believes  ii 
two  principles,  which  shows  him  to  be  a  heretic.     If  the  supn^mi 
spiritual  jx)wer  errs,  it  is  to  be  judged  of  God  alone;  there  is  m 
eartlily  a])|K>al.    "  We  siiy,  declare,  detine,  and  pronounce  that  it  vi 
necessary  to  Sidvation  that  every  human  cre-ature  1x5  subjecto<I  i{ 
the  Roman  jKJUtiff/'     Inquisitors,  therefore,  were  full}^  justiiletl 
laying  it  down  aa  an  accepteil  principle  of  law  that  dis<)l>edien( 
to  any  commjind  of  the  Holy  Sec  was  heresy ;  so  was  any  atteni] 
to  deprive  the  Roman  Chmxih  of  any  privilege  which  it  saw 
to  claim.     As  a  corollary  to  tWs  was  the  declnration  that  inquii 
tors  had  |K)wer  to  levy  war  against  hei-etics  and  to  give  it  thi 
character  of  a  crusade  by  granting  all  tlie  indulgences  offered  f( 
the  succor  of  tho  Holy  Land.     Armeil  with  such  powers,  it  woi 
be  dillicult  to  exaggerate  the  imjjortance  of  the  Inquisition  as 
political  instrutnont.* 

Incidental  allusion  has  been  made  aliovo  to  the  application 
these  methods  in  the  cases  of  Ezzelin  da  Romano  and  Uberto  P« 
lavicino,  and  we  have  seen  their  efficacy  even  in  the  tumultuoi 
lawlessness  of  the  period  as  one  of  the  factors  in  the  ruin  of  thu 
powerful  chiefs.     When  the  cnisatie  against  Ezzelin  was  preach* 
in  the  north  of  Europe  he  was  represented  to  the  people  simpLj 
a£  a  |>owerful  heretic  who  was  persecuting  the  faith.    Even  moi 
conspicuous  was  tho  application  of  this  principle  in  the 


•  Th.  Aquinat.  S<ic.  Sec.  Q.  1 1, No.  3-8.— C.  1, Extrav. Common,  i.  8.— ZuiSI 
Tract,  do  Hwret,  c.  ii.,  xxxvii. 

It  was  probably  as  a  derivative  from  the  sanctity  of  the  power  of  the  0( 
8c«  that  tlic  iDquisiiion  was  givou  jiirisdictioD  over  the  fbrgeiB  and  falufic 
of  papal  i-iullfi — gentry  whose  industry  we  have  seen  to  be  one  of  the  ioci 
table  eou!K!(iucuced  of  the  autacmcy  of  Rome.  Letters  under  which  Kri  Ui 
muldo  da  Frato,  Iuquibiti>r  of  Tuscany  in  1207,  was  directed  to  act  in  ccj 
coses  of  the  kind  ore  priutcd  by  Amati  iu  the  Aichivio  Storico  Italiano,  No. 
P.O. 
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straggle  on  which  all  the  rest  depended,  which  in  fact  decided  the 
dcatiny  of  the  whole  peninsuhi.  The  destruction  of  Manfretl  was 
an  actual  necessity  to  the  success  of  the  papal  policy,  and  for 
years  the  Church  sought  throughout  Europe  a  champion  who 
could  be  allured  by  tlie  promise  of  an  earthly  crown  and  assured 
aJration.  In  1255  Alexander  IV.  authonzed  his  legate,  Kustand, 
Bishop  of  Bologna,  to  release  1  lenry  1 11.  of  England  fmm  his  cru- 
sader's vow  if  he  wouhi  tiim  his  arms  against  Manfreil,  and  the 
bribe  of  the  Sicilian  throne  was  offered  to  Henry's  son,  Edmund 
Aif  Lancaster.  When  Uustand  i>reache<l  the  crusa<le  against  Man- 
^^Wi  and  offered  the  same  indulgences  as  for  the  Holy  I^nd  the 
I  ignorant  islanders  wondered  greatly  at  leaming  that  the  same 
B  panlons  could  be  earned  for  shedding  Christian  bliKMi  as  for 
H  that  of  the  infidel.  They  did  not  umleretand  that  Manfinxl  was 
^woessarily  a  heretic,  and  that,  as  Alexander  soon  afterwanls  de- 
■  clared  to  Rainerio  Saccone,  it  was  more  important  to  defend  the 
f  "  it  home  than  in  foreign  lands.  In  12fi4,  Avhon  Alphonse  of 
:„...LJi*s  was  projecting  a  crusade.  Urban  IV.  urg*^*l  him  to  change 
Ik  purpose  and  assail  Manfred.  Finally,  when  Charles  of  Anjou 
»M  induced  to  strive  for  tlie  glittering  prize,  all  the  enginery  of 
the  Church  was  exerted  to  niise  for  him  an  army  of  crusaders  with 
a  lavish  distribution  of  the  trt^asures  of  salvation.  The  shrewd 
kwyer,  Clement  IV.,  seconded  and  justifie<l  the  appeal  to  arms 
by  a  formal  trial  for  lu'i-esy.  Just  as  the  crusade  was  burst- 
ing npon  him,  Clement  was  summoning  him  to  present  himself 
for  trial  as  a  suspected  heretic.  The  terra  assigned  to  him  was 
February  9, 12t»6;  Manfred  had  more  pressing  cares  at  the  mo- 
oent.  and  contonte<l  himself  with  sending  procurators  to  offer 
purgation  for  him.  As  he  did  not  appear  jKM-sonally,  Clement,  on 
Febraary  21,  called  upon  the  consistory  to  declare  him  conciemned 
M  a  contumacious  heretic,  arguing  that  his  excuse  that  the  enemy 
»GPe  upon  him  was  invalid,  since  he  had  only  to  give  up  his  king- 
dom to  avert  attiu^k.  As  but  five  days  after  this,  on  February  26, 
ilanfred  fell  u|X)n  the  disastrous  field  of  Bcnovcnto,  the  legal  pro- 
ceedings had  no  influence  on  the  result,  yet  none  the  loss  do  they 
*  rve  to  show  the  spirit  in  which  Rome  administered  against  \ts 
Stica]  opponents  the  laws  which  it  had  enacted  against  heresy.* 

•  Th.  Cantimpratens.  Booam  univerwUe,  Lib.  ii.  c.  2.— Matt.  Paris  ann.  1355 
III.— 13 
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Tliifi  was  the  virtual  destraction  of  the  imperial  power  in  Italy. 
With  the  Angevines  on  the  throne  of  Naples  and  the  empire  null 
lifie<l  by  the  Great  Inton'Cgnum  and  its  consequences,  the  po] 
had  ample  op|X)i'tunity  to  employ  the  penalties  for  heresy  to  gral 
ify  hatred  or  to  extend  their  power.    How  they  used  the  weapoi 
for  the  one  purpose  is  seen  when  Boniface  VIII.  quarrelled  wil 
the  Colonnas  and  condemned  them  as  heretioe,  driv  ing  the  whole 
family  out  of  Italy,  teai-ing  down  their  houses  and  deetroyi 
their  property  ;  though  after  Sciarra  Colonna  vindicatud  bisortl 
doxy  l>y  capturing  and  causing  the  death  of  Boniface  at  Anagni 
B«aiedict  XI.  made  haste  to  reverse  the  sentence,  except  as  to 
fifloation-*    How  the  principle  worked  when  apj^ied  to  tern] 
aggran<iiaeraent  may  be  estiniatetl  from  the  attempt  of  Clement  V^ 
to  gain  }xw6e6sioa  of  Ferraiiu     When  the  Mfirchese  Azxo  (V 
died,  in  130S,i  he  left  no  legitimate  heii-s,  and  the  Bishop  of  Ferrai 
was  Fra  Guido  ilaltraverso,  the  former  inquisitor  wIm)  had 
ceede<.l  in  burning  the  l»one«  of  Annanno  Pongilupo.     lie  forti 
with  cojuinenced  intriguing  to  st*curo  the  city  for  the  Holy 
whioh  tuul  some  shadowy  claims  arising  under  the  donations 
Cluiriemague.    Clement  V.  eagerly  graspetl  at  the  opportunily< 
He  pronouuoetl  the  rights  of  the  Church  unqueationaUe,  and 
doled  with  the  Feirai^se  on  their  having  l)een  so  long  dopriTod 
tfaue  sweetness  of  clerical  rule  and  Rubjeoted  to  those  who  devxxi 
them.     There  were  two  pretenders,  Azzo's  brother  Francesco  ai 
hia  natural  son  Friacui.    The  Ferraj^eete  desired  neither;  they  evi 


(p.  »14)  — RipoU  I.  326.— Raynald.  ana  1264,  No.  14.-Axch.  de  I'loq.  de 
cawonnc  (Doat,  XXXTI.  S7). 

Clement  rV.  (Gui  Foucoix)  was  regarded  as  one  of  tbe  best  lawyers  of 
day,  bfrt  m  the  Betrrfty  of  hw  application  of  the  Thw  against  MnnfroJ  ht 
not  saamBMHislj  supported  hr  the  eardinala.     On  FVbmury  30  b«  irrfre« 
tbo  Otfdiliftk  of  8.  Martino,  his  lef^ate  in  the  3!nrk  of  Ancoua,  for  hia  opmioB 
thft  qtMaLicA.     Manfrofl  and  Ulierto  PuUa\icino  liad  both  Iwen  died  tti  a|)| 
on  trial  for  hemay.    Manfred  hod  sent  procurators  to  offer  purgatioa,  bat  Mi 
had  disregarded  the  summons  and  was  a  contumacious  huretic.     To  the  coi 
demnation  of  the  latter  there  was  therefore  no  opposilion,  but  some  cnnVn 
thought  that  Manfred's  excuse  was  reasonable  iu  view  of  the  enemy  at  his  ;r^iti 
even  thoagh  he  could  easily  avert  attnck  by  surrender.— Clement  PP.  IV.  Bp» 
282  (Martcne  Thcaaur.  H.  279). 

•  C.  1,  Sexto  V.  3.— C.  1,  Eitrav.  Commun.  v.  4. 
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Tnanifesrte<]  a  dist^gard  for  the  blessings  promised  theni  by  Clem- 
ent and  proclaimetl  a  repuWlic.     Frist^io  sought  the  aid  of  the 
Venetians,  wliile  Francesco  secured  ilie  support  of  the  Church. 
Frisco  obtained  possession,  but  flc^l   wlien   Fmncesoo  advunced 
with   the  pai»al  legate,  Amaldo  di   Pelagrua,  who  assumed  tlie 
doznlnation  of  the  city — as  a  contenijwntry  chronicler  observes, 
F^ancedoo  had  no  reason  to  be  disappointed,  for  ecelesiastics  al- 
ways act  like  rapacious  wolves.     Then,  with  the  aid  of  the  Vene- 
tians* Frisco  regaineil  possession,  and  peace  was  made  in  l)e<^mber, 
1308.     This  was  but  the  couinienceuieut  of  the  struggle  for  the 
unhappy  citizens.    In  1309  Clement  proclaimed  a  crusade  against 
tbe  Venetians.     March  7  he  issued  a  bull  easting  un  interdict 
orer  Venice  with  confiscation  of  all  its  jKHsessions,  excommunicat- 
-"  -  rhe  dogi*,  the  senate,  and  all  the  gentlemen  of  tlie  i-epublic, 
ifenng  Venetians  to  slavery  tliroughout  the  world.    As  tlieir 
oliips  sailed  to  every  jwrt,  many  Venetian  merchants  were  reduced 
to  servitude  thrciughout  Christendom.     The  legate  assiduously 
preached  the  crusade,  and  all  the  hishoj^  of  the  region  assembled 
St  Bologna  with  such  forces  as  they  could  raise.    Multitudes  took 
the  cross  to  gain  the  indulgence,  Bologna  alone  furnishing  eight 
thnnsiind  troojjs,  and  the  legate  advanced  with  an  overwhelming 
anuy.     After  severe  fighting  the  Venetians  were  defeated  with 
ttch  slaughter  that  tlie  legate,  to  avert  a  ])estilence,  offered  an 
indulgence  to  every  man  who  would  hury  n  dead  hmly,  and  the 
bgitives  drowued  in  the  Po  wei'e  so  numerous  that  the  water 
WHS  oorruptetl  and  rendered  unlit  to  <lrink.     All  the  prisoners 
lakcn  lie  blinded  and  sent  to  Venice,  and  on  entering  the  city  he 
L&nged  all  the  adherents  of  Frisco.     Appointing  a  governor  in 
the  name  of  the  Church,  he  returned  to  x\vignon  and  was  splen- 
^&dly  rewarded  for  his  services  in  the  cause  of  Christ,  while  Clem 
flit  unctuously  congmtulatecl  the  Fen*arese  on  their  i-etura  to  the 
•weet  bosom  of  the  Churcli,  and  declareil  that  no  one  could,  with- 
out sighs  and  tears,  reflect  upon  tlieir  miseries  and  afflictions  undiT 
their  native  rulers.     In  spite  of  this  the  ungniteful  pcO|»lc,  ehaf- 
iog  under  the  foreign  domination,  arose  In  KM(»  and  massacred 
iLc  papalists.    Then  the  legate  returned  with  a  Bolognese  force, 
n^ained  possession  and  hanged  the  rebels,  with  the  exception  of 
'^n*«.  who  bought  otf  his  life.    Fresh  tumults  occurred,  with  bhxidv 
[  iiols  and  frightful  ati-ocities  on  both  sides  until,  in  ISH.Clem 
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ent,  wearied  with  his  prize,  made  it  over  to  Sancha,  wife  of  Rol 
of  Naples.     The  Gascon  garrison  excited  the  hatred  of  the  peoph 
who  in  1317  invited  Axzo,  son  of  Francesco,  to  come  to  their 
lief.     After  a  stiibboi'u  resistance  the  Gascons  surrendcre<l  oi 
promise  of  life,  but  the  fury  of  the  people  would  not  be  restrain* 
and  they  wei*e  slain  to  the  last  man.     From  this  brief  episode  ii 
the  history  of  an  Italian  city  we  can  conceive  what  was  the 
iiuence  of  pji])al  ambition  stimulated  by  the  facility  with  whi< 
its  opponents  could  be  condemned  q&  heretics  and  armies  be 
at  will  to  defend  the  faith.* 

John  XXII.  was  not  a  pope  to  allow  the  spiritual  sword 
rust  in  the  sheath,  and  we  have  seen  incidentally  the  use  whu 
he  made  of  the  charge  of  heresy  in  his  mortal  comlmt  with  lA>ui^ 
of  Bavaria.    Still  more  characteristic  were  his  prcK'eedings  ag^inaj 
the  Yisconti  of  Milan.    On  his  accession  in  August,  1316,  his  fii 
thought  was  to  unite  Italy  under  his  overlordship,  and  to  k< 
the  empire  beyond  the  iVlps,  for  which  the  contested  election 
Louis  of  Bavaria  and  P^rederic  of  Austria  seemed  to  offer  full  oi 
portunity.     Early  in  Dociembcr  he  desptitched  Bemartl  Gui, 
Inquisitor  of  Touluuse,  and  Bertmnd,  Franci8C-;in  Minister  of  Aqi 
taine,as  nuncios  to  effect  that  purpose.     Neither  Guelfs  nor  Ghil 
ellines  were  inclined  to  accept  his  views — the  Ferrarese  troubh 
not  as  yet  concluded,  were  full  of  pregnant  wai'nings.    EspecuUlj 


*  Barbaraoo  de'  Mironi,  Hist.  Eccleft.  di  ViceDEall.  153-4. — Regeit  Clexnetil 
PP.  V.  T.  in.  pp.  854  sqq. ;  T.  IV.  pp.  430  sqq.,  pp.  459  sqq. ;  T.  V.  p.  412.  <i 
Benedictin.,  Rom»,  1880-7).— Chron.  Eatensc  ann.  1309-17  (Muratori  8.  R.  L  XVj 
304-82).— FerretiVincontini  Hist.  Lib. III.  (lb.  IX.  1087-47).— Cronica  di  Bologni 
oun.  1309-10  (II).  XVm.  320-1).— Campi,  Deir  Histor.  Eccles.  di  Perrftm,P. 
p.  40. 

Even  the  pious  and  temperate  Muratori  cannot  restrain  himselt  from  d( 
iug  Clement's  bull  against  the  Vcnetiana  as  **  la  piu  UrriftiU  td  iu^vuta  Boila 
ii  na  mat  udita ''  (Annal.  ann.  1309).  Wc  hare  seen  in  the  case  of  Florence  wl 
control  such  measures  enabled  the  papacy  to  exercise  over  the  commercial  pp-] 
publics  of  Italy.  The  cou64cation  threatened  in  the  sentence  of  cxcouununi< 
tion  was  no  idle  menace.  When,  in  1281,  Martin  IV.  quarrelled  with  the  city 
Forliand  excommunicatecl  it  he  ordered,  under  pain  of  excommunicAtion  not 
movable  even  on  the  death-bed,  all  who  owed  money  to  the  citizens  to  declsi 
the  debts  to  his  representatives  and  pay  them  ovrr,  find  he  thus  collected  mu 
tliouaand  lire  of  his  enemiea'  substance.— Chroo.  Pftrmens.  ann.  1281  (Murata 
a  R.  L  DC.  797) 
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the  three  GhibeUine  chiefs  of  Lonbtrdy,  Matt«o 
TtBoontif  kncnm  w  the  Great,  who  ruled  over  the  gimter  part  of 
the  regtoB  mad  stlO  reUine<l  the  title  of  Impi^rtal  Vtcar  bestowed 
on  him  bj  Hcnij  VII^  Cane  delia  Scala^  Lord  of  Veronvaod  i*jft»- 
miao  of  Miirt^i  They  received  his  envoys  with  all  diie  honor, 
1>at  foond  excuses  for  evading  his  commands.  In  Mardi,  1S17, 
John  inaed  a  boU  in  which  he  declartnl  that  all  tho  imjteriHl 
sfipuinUueots  had  lapsed  on  tho  death  of  Henry,  that  imtii  his 
saooesBor  had  received  the  papal  approval  all  the  p<iwor  of  tho 
an|nre  Tested  in  the  Holy  See.  and  that  whi^evor  ]>resuin(Hl  to 
exerciae  those  powers  without  permission  was  guilty  of  trtvwon 
to  the  Charch.  Papal  imperiousness  on  one  side  and  (Thibellino 
stubbornness  on  the  other  rendered  a  rupture  inevitahle.  It  is  not 
oor  province  to  trace  the  intricate?  nuaeof  diplon\atic  intrigue  and 
nulitarr  activity  which  followe<l,  with  IIm»  halanre  of  8uc(H'*«  pre- 
ponderating decidedly  in  favor  of  the  Ghibellines.  April  0, 1318, 
came  a  bull  decreeing  excommunication  on  Matteo,  Cauo,  l*aRseri« 
ao,and  all  who  refused  obetlience.  This  was  speedily  foUowiHi  hy 
formal  monitions  and  citations  to  trial  on  charges  of  heresy,  Mat- 
teo  and  his  sons  being  the  chief  objects  of  i>ersecution-  It  wan  not 
difficult  to  find  materials  for  these,  furnished  by  refugees  fmin 
Milan  at  the  papal  court — Bonifacio  di  Farra,  Ldronzo  Chvlhni,  and 
others.  Tho  Visconti  wore  accusetl  of  erring  in  the  faith,  os|)ecia)ly 
as  to  the  resurrection,  of  invoking  the  devil,  with  whom  they  haxl 
oompacts,  of  protecting  Guglielma ;  they  were  fnutoi-s  of  li»*ii>ticH 
tod  impeders  of  the  Inquisition ;  they  had  robbixl  cliurchoH,  vif>- 
laled  nuns,  and  tortured  and  slain  priests,  Tlio  Visconti  rcmaintxl 
CTjntumaciously  absent  and  were  duly  coinlouincil  as  heretics.  Mat- 
leo  snmmoned  a  conference  of  the  Ghibcllino  chiefs  at  Soncino, 
which  treate<l  the  action  of  the  pope  as  an  etTort  to  n\MUHcitato  the 
f»iling  cause  of  the  Guelfs.  A  GhibeUine  league  was  formed  with 
Cm  Grande  della  Scaia  as  captain  of  its  forces.  To  met»t  this  John 
called  in  the  aid  of  France,  appointed  Philippe  de  Vah>i8  Im])erinl 
Vicar,  and  pn^x;ure<l  a  French  invasion  whic^h  provc<l  bootless.  Then 
kfrsent  his  son  or  nepliew,  Cardinal  Hi^rtrand  ih^  Poyct  as  h'gat-e, 
with  the  title  of  '*  pacifier,"  at  the  hea<l  of  a  crustuling  army  raised 
hjn  lavish  distribution  of  indulgences.  As  Petrarch  says,  he  as- 
miM  Milan  as  tiiough  it  were  an  infidel  city,  like  Memphis  or 
Damascus,  and  Poyet,  whose  ferocity  was  a  proof  of  his  paternity, 
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came  not  as  an  apostle,  but  as  a  robbor.  A  devastating  war  eiMuetl 
with  little  advantage  to  tlie  papalists.but  the  spiritual  svrord  prov< 
more  effective  than  the  t«iiui>(>nil.  ^^ay  2(1,  1321,  the  sentence 
oondemnation  ^vas  solemnly  promulgated  in  the  Chui*ch  of  6i 
St^fano  at  Bassegnano,  and  was  itjj^eated  by  the  inquisitors  Marcl 
14,  i:i23,  at  Valonm* 

Strange  aa  it  may  seem,  those  proceedings  appear  to  hare  ha< 
a  decisive  influence  on  pulilic  opinion.    It  is  true  that  when,  in  thi 
seventeenth  century.  Paolo  Sjvrpi  alluded  to  tlieae  tranBa<.'tions  and] 
assumed  that  Matteo^s  only  crime  was  his  adherence  to  Louis  of 
Bavaria.  Cunlinal  Albizjo  admittetl  tlio  fact,  and  argued  that  tho«( 
who  adhertnl  to  ascliismatic  and  heretic  emperor,  and  disre;j:arded' 
the  censures  of  the  Church,  rendered  thcnisclvoB  suspect  of  heresy 
and  became  formal  liei'otics.     Vet  this  waa  not  the  impression 
the  time,  and  John  had  recofi^niziMl  that  something  more  was  ro*] 
quired  than  such  a  charge  of  mere  technical  lieresy.    The  Continua-r 
tion  of  Nangis,  which  retteet*  with  tidelity  the  current  of  populai 
thought,  recounts  the  sins  of  Matteo  and  his  soas  dt^scribod 
the  pa|*al  sentence,  as  a  new  heresy  arisen  in  Lombardy,  and  tfaej 
papali.st  military  operations  as  a  righteous  crusiwle  for  its  snppn 
sion.     Although  this  was  naturally  a  French  view  of  tlie  mattei 
it  was  not  conlined  to  France.     In  Lombar<ly  Matteo'.s  fn'endj 
were  discouraged  and  his  enemies  t*v>k  fif^sh  heart.    A  j)wu*e  parti 
si)eedily  formed  itself  in  Milan,  and  the  question  was  openly  uak< 
whether  the  whole  region  should  be  saoriliced  for  the  sjike  of  ow 
man.     In  spite  of  Matteo's  success  in  buying  olf  Frederic  of  Au! 
tria,  w^hom  John  had  bribed  with  gold  and  promises  to  intervene 
with  an  army,  the  situation  grew  untenable  oven  for  his  seaaoni 
nerves.     It  is,  perhaps,  worthy  of  mention  that  Francesco  Gai 
bagnate,  the  old  tiuglielmite,  association  with  nhom  \vas  one  oi 
the  proofs  of  heresy  alleged  against  Matteo,  was  one  of  the  etiicient] 


*  Pregcr,  Die  Politik  <lu«  Piibstes  Johann  XXII.,  MuQcUeo,  1880,  pp.  6-11 
fil.— Pptrarcbi  Lib.  aino  Tituln  EpUt.  xriii.— RajnaUl.  kdq.  1317,  No.  27;  adi 
iSaO,  No.  lO'H;  auQ.  18d2«  No.  0-8,  11.— Bcraiurd.  Curin,  Uist  Mjlanese,  nni 
1318,  1320,1321-22. 

A  bull  of  John  XXII.,  Jnn.  29,  1322,  ordering  the  siile  of  indulgcnccu  to  M 
the  crusade  of  Cardinal  Bcrtraud,  recites  tbc  hcrcisy  of  Visconti  and  his  refusal, 
to  obey  the  summons  flir  \\\»  trial  as  the  reason  for  assailing  bim. — Regest.  Cb 
PK  v.,  Roms,  1885,  T.  I.  Prolegom.  p.  cxcviil 
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agent«  in  procuring  his  downfall,  for  Matteo  had  estrangenl  him 
by  refusing  him  the  o»)>tAinoy  of  the  Milanese  militia.     Matteo 
sent  to  the  legate  to  l>eg  for  terms,  and  was  told  thsit  nothing 
flbort  of  abdication  wouUl  be  Listened  to;  he  consalte<i  the  citi/ens 
and  was  given  to  undoistand  that  Milan  wwdd  not  expose  itself 
to  ruin  for  his  siike.     He  yieldetl  to  the  storm — j^erhaps  his  sev- 
enty-two years  liad  sompwhat  weakened  his  fKiwers  of  resistance 
— he  sent  for  his  son  (foleazzo,  with  whom  he  had  tjaarrelled,  and 
fMigned  to  him  his  power,  with  aii  expression  of  regret  that  his 
qottrel  with  the  Church  luvd  made  the  citizens  his  enemies.    From 
thai  time  foilh  he  devoted  himself  tf»  visiting  tiio  charohes.     In 
tlse  Chiesa  Maggiore  he  assembled  the  oloigy,  recited  the  Sytnbol 
m  a  lond  voice,  crying  that  it  Imd  Ix'on  his  faith  during  life,  and 
that  any  assertion  to  the  contrary  was  false,  and  of  this  he  caused 
a  pabtio  instrument  to  be  drawn  up.     Departing  thence  like  to 
one  crazed,  lie  hastened  to  Monza  to  visit  the  Church  of  S.  Giovanni 
fiattist&.  where  he  was  taken  eick  and  was  brought  Iwick  to  tlie 
IfonAstery  of  Cresoonxag^j.  and  die*!  within  three  days,  on  June  37, 
to  be  thrnst  into  nnconsecratetl  ground.     The  Church  might  well 
bout  that  its  ban  had  broken  the  spirit  of  the  greatest  Italian  of 
the  age.* 

The  younger  Visconti — Galeozzo,  Lucchino,  Marco,  Giovanni, 
and  Stefano  —  were  not  bo  impressionable,  and  rapidly  concen- 
iratw!  the  Ghibelline  forces  wliich  seemed  to  be  breaking  in  pieces. 
To  give  them  their  cfjup  d^  tjntc^^  the  pope,  Decemb(>r  93,  1393, 
onJenad  Aicardo,  the  Archbishop  of  Milan,  and  the  ln(|uisition  to 
proceed  against  the  memory  of  Matteo.  January  13,  1323,  from 
the  safe  retreat  of  Asti,  Aicardo  and  three  im]uisitors,  Pace  da 
Vedano,  Giordano  da  Montecucho,  and  Ilonesto  da  Pa^ia,  cited 
him  for  appeamnce  on  Febnmry  25,  in  the  Chun^h  of  Santa  Maria 
!ii  li«irg^:),  near  Alessandria,  to  l>e  trietl  and  ju(lge<l,  whether  pres- 
ent or  not,  and  this  citation  they  affixed  on  the  ]>ortal8  of  Santa 
Maria  and  of  the  cathednd  of  Alessandria.  On  the  appointed  day 
they  were  there,  but  a  military  demonstration  of  Marco  N'^isoonti 
IMorbed  them,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  faith  and  impeding  of  the 


•  9«rpl,  Discofso,  p.  35  (TCd.  Hilmstncn).  —  AlWzio,  Tlispftsto  a1  P.  PftoTo 
Si/pt,  p.  75. — Conlinutit  Guill.  Nangiac.  nnn.  1317. — Bern.  Corio.  anu.  1332. — 
Joann.  PP.  XXTl.  Ko.  89.  93,  94,  90  (Hanluin  VTI.  1433). 
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Inquisition.    Transferring  themselves  to  the  securer  walla  of  Yt 
lenza»  they  heani  witnesses  and  collected  testimony,  and  on  ^farcl 
14  they  condemned  Matteo  as  a  defiant  and  unrei>entant  heretic, 
lie  had  im|>osed  taxes  on  the  churches  and  collected  them  by  vi< 
leuce ;  he  had  forcibly  installed  his  creatures  zs  superiors  in  mon< 
asteries  and  his  concubines  in  nunneries ;  ho  had  iraprisonetl  ecch 
siastics  and  tortureil  them — some  had  dietl  in  prison  and  othei 
still  lingered  there ;   he  had  ex|>elled  prelates  and  seized  thei] 
lands ;  he  had  prevented  the  transmission  of  money  to  the  papi 
camera,  even  sums  collected  for  the  Uoly  Land;  he  liad  intej 
oepted  and  ojKjned  letters  between  the  pope  and  the  legates ;  \u 
had  attacked  and  slain  crusaders  assembled  in  Milan  for  the  Hoi; 
Land;  he  had  disreganled  excommunication,  thus  showing  thai 
he  erred  in  the  faith  as  to  the  sacraments  and  the  power  of  tbi 
keys;  he  had  prevented  the  interdict  laid  upon  Milan  from  bein| 
observed;   ho  had  obstructetl  prelates  from  holding  synods  am 
visiting  their  dioceses,  thus  favoring  heresies  and  scandals ; 
enormous  crimes  show  that  he  is  an  offshoot  of  heresy,  his  an< 
tors  having  been  suspect  and  some  of  them  burned,  and  he  has  ft 
officials  and  confidants  heretics,  such  as  Francesco  Garbagnate,  oi 
whom  crosses  had  btien  imposed ;  he  has  expelled  the  Inquisitioi 
from  Florence  and  impeded  it  for  several  yeai's ;  he  interposed  ii 
favor  of  Maifretla  who  was  burned ;  he  is  an  invoker  of  demon! 
seeking  from  them  advice  and  responses ;  he  denies  the  resurn 
tion  of  the  flesh ;  he  has  endured  papal  excommunication  for  mi 
than  three  years,  and  when  cited  for  examination  into  his  faith  b< 
refused  to  appear.     lie  is,  therefore,  condemned  as  a  conti 
clous  heretic,  all  his  territories  are  declare<l  contiscatetl,  he  himsel 
deprived  of  all  honors,  station,  and  dignities,  and  hable  to  the 
alties  decreed  for  lieresy,  his  poi-son  to  be  captured,  and  his  cl 
dron  and  grandchildrtm  subjectecl  to  the  cusUmiary  disiibihties.* 
This  curious  fairago  of  accusations  is  worth  reciting,  as  it  shoi 
what  was  regarded  as  heresy  in  an  opjxjnent  of  the  temporal  jx>w( 
of  the  papacy — that  the  simplest  acts  of  self-defence  againal 
enemy  who  was  carrying  on  active  war  against  him  wore 
treated  as  hei'etical,  and  constituted  vahd  reasons  for  inflictii 
all  the  tremendous  penalties  prescribed  by  the  laws  for  laps 


•  Ughelli,  Italia  Sacm,  IV.  286-03  (Ed.  1652), 
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in  faith.  Politically,  however,  the  portentous  sentence  was  inop- 
erative. Galeazzo  maintained  the  field,  and  in  February,  1324, 
inflicted  a  crushing  dcfeiit  on  the  papal  troops,  the  eanlinal-lcgnto 
httToIy  es<ra|>ing  by  flight,  and  his  general,  llaymondo  di  Cardona 
being  carried  a  prisoner  to  Milan.  Fresh  comminations  were  nec- 
essary to  stimulate  the  faithful,  and  Max'oh  23  John  issued  a  bull 
cx>Ddemning  Matteo  and  his  five  sons,  I'eciting  their  evil  deeds  for 
the  most  jiart  in  the  words  of  the  inquisitorial  sentence,  though 
JAe  looseness  of  the  whole  incriniinntioii  is  seen  in  tlie  omission  of 
the  most  serious  charge  of  all — that  uf  demon-worshij) — and  the 
defence  of  Maifreda  is  replaccil  by  a  statement  that  Matteo  had 
interfered  to  save  Galeazzo.  who  was  now  stated  to  have  been  a 
Gaglielmite,  The  bull  concludes  by  otfering  Holy  Land  iiulid- 
geoces  to  all  who  wouhi  ussjiil  the  Visconti.  This  was  followe<l, 
April  12,  by  another,  reciting  that  the  sons  of  Matteo  ha<i  been 
by  competent  judges  duly  convicted  and  sentenced  for  heresy, 
but  in  spite  of  this,  Berthold  of  Nyffen,  calling  himself  Imperial 
Vkaur  of  Lombardy,  and  other  representatives  of  Louis  of  Bava- 
ria, had  ^assisted  the  said  heretics  in  resisting  the  faithful  CathoUcs 
who  had  taken  nj»  anns  against  them.  They  are  therefore  allowed 
two  months  in  which  to  lay  down  their  pretended  offices  and  sub- 
mit, ai  they  have  rendei'ed  themselves  excommunicate  and  subject 
to  all  the  penalties,  spiritual  and  temporal,  of  fautorship.* 

It  is  scarce  worth  while  to  pursue  further  the  dreary  det-ails  of 
these  forgotten  <  juaiTcls,  except  to  indicate  that  the  case  of  the  Vis- 
eonti  wa8  in  no  sense  exceptional,  and  that  the  same  weapons  wei*e 
anploye<l  by  John  against  all  who  crossed  his  ambitious  schemes. 
The  £nc|uisitor  Accursio  of  Florence  had  proceede<i  in  the  same 
I  w»]r  against  Castruccio  of  Lucca,  as  a  fautor  of  heretics;  the  in- 
uPs  of  the  March  of  Ancona  luul  condemned  (4uido  Malapieri, 
-.  m;.^P  of  Ai-ezzo,  and  other  GhibelHnes  for  suj)porting  Louis  of 
[braria,  Fra  Lamberto  del  Conliglio,  Inquisitor  of  Komagnuola, 
VM  ordered  to  use  his  utmost  exertioiu}  to  punish  those  within  his 
dktrict.  Louis  of  Bavaria,  in  his  ap]ieal  of  1H24,  states  that  the 
ttme  prosecutions  were  brought,  and  sentences  for  heresy  pro- 
noDDced,  against  Cane  della  Scala,  Passerino,  the  Marquises  of 
tferrat,  Saluces,  Ceva,  and  otiiers,  the  Genoese,  the  Lucchese, 


•  Raynftld.  ann,  13^,  No.  7-12.— Murtene  Thesaar.  11.  754-6. 
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and  the  cities  of  Aliltin,  Como,  Bergamo,  Cremona,  Veroelli,  Trino, 
Vallate,  Pisicenzii^  Pannu,  Brescia,  Alessandria,  Tortona^  Albenga, 
Pisti,  Aretino,  etc.  We  have  a  specimen  of  Fra  Lamberto's  opera- 
tions in  a  sentence  pronounced  by  him,  February  28, 1328,  a^nst 
i^rnardino,  Count  of  (.*ona.  lie  had  alreaily  condemned  for  heresy 
Kainaldo  and  Oppizo  d'  £stc,  in  spite  of  vrhich  Bernardino  had 
visiited  them  in  Ferrara,  had  eaten  and  drunk  with  them,  and  was 
said  to  have  entered  into  a  lea^e  with  them.  For  these  offences 
Liinherto  summoned  him  to  stand  trial  before  the  Inquisition. 
He  duly  appeared,  and  admitted  the  visit  and  banquet,  but  denied 
the  allianiH^  liiimberto  proceeded  to  take  testimony,  called  an 
asHembly  of  ox|H'rts,  an<l  in  duo  form  pronounced  him  a  fantor  of 
hereticH,uoudemning  him,  as  such,  to  degradation  from  his  rank 
and  kni^hthtMHi,  and  inca]Xicity  to  hold  any  honors ;  his  estates 
were  i'onfisoatiHl  to  the  Clmi'ch,  his  person  was  to  be  seized  and 
delivei*ocI  to  the  CVmlinal-logate  Bertrand  or  to  the  InquisitioB, 
tmd  his  descendants  for  two  generations  were  declared  incapable 
of  holding  any  oliice  or  iKMieiice.  All  this  was  for  the  greater 
glory  of  UikI,  for  when,  in  1326,  John  begged  the  clergy  of  Ireland 
to  send  him  money,  it  was,  lie  said,  for  the  purpose  of  defending 
the  faith  against  the  heivtics  of  Italy.  Yet  the  Holy  See  was  per- 
fectly n*a*ly,  when  occiuiion  suitetl,  to  admit  that  this  wholesale 
distribution  <»f  damnation  was  a  mere  prostitution  of  its  control 
ovi»r  the  salvation  of  mankind.  After  the  Visconti  had  been  reo- 
tmriltHl  with  the  iMi]Uioy,  in  1337,  Luochiuo,  who  was  anxious  to 
have  Christian  burial  for  his  father,  applied  to  Benedict  XIL  to 
ivo^KMi  tho  pnvoss.  In  Februaiy  of  that  year,  accordingly,  Bene- 
dict wMo  to  PiuH)  da  W^lauo.  who  had  Lxnulucted  the  proceedings 
against  tho  Visoonti  and  airuinst  the  citizens  of  Milan,  Novara, 
lk»rgtuno,  1 'retnona,  I'omo.  Voivolli,and  other  places  for  adhering 
to  them,  and  who  hjul  Uvn  ivwariUnl  witli  the  bishopric  of  Trieste, 
nniniring  hiui  to  send  by  lVnto\.'osi  all  the  diKuments  concerning 
the  trial.  Tho  atfair  was  ]m>tractoil.  doubtless  owing  to  political 
vieissitudi'S,  but  at  lon^th.in  May,  i;Ul.  Boneilict  took  no  shame  in 
pnmouncing  tho  whole  pnvoedin£:s  null  and  void  for  irregularity 
and  injustice.  Still  tho  same  machinery  wasuseil  against  Bemabo 
Viaeonti,wluMYassumtuomHiby  Inmxvnt  Vl.to  appear  at  Avignon 
on  Mari'h  1,  KUm.  for  trial  as  a  hort*iio.  and  as  he  only  sent  a  pro- 
curator, he  was  promptly  ivndomnotl  by  Url^an  V.  on  March  3, 
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and  a  cruaade  was  preached  against  him.  In  138-4  ho  made  his 
peaee,  bat  in  1372  the  perennial  quan-el  broke  out  afresh,  he  was 
excommunicated  by  Gregory  XL,  ami  in  January,  1373,  he  waa 
smamonod  to  stand  another  trial  for  borcsy  on  March  28.*^ 

In  the  same  way  heresy  was  the  easiest  charge  to  bring  against 
Cola  di  liienzo  when  he  disreganiwi  the  papal  sovereignty  over 
Rome.  When  he  failed  ti>  obey  the  summons  to  apj>o;ir  he  was 
(hily  excommunicated  for  contumacy  ;  the  legate  Giovanni.  Bishop 
of  Sp<.>leto,  held  an  inquisition  on  him,  and  in  1350  lio  was  formally 
declared  a  heretic.  The  decision  was  sent  to  the  Emperor  Charles 
IV.,  who  held  Iilm  at  that  time  pris<.>ner  in  Prague,  and  who  duti- 
ftdly  despatched  him  to  Avignon.  There,  on  a  llrBt  examination, 
be  was  condemned  to  death,  but  he  made  his  peace,  and  there  ap- 
pearecl  to  be  an  opportunity  of  using  him  to  advantage;  he  was 
lfc«refoix5  llnally  pronounced  a  good  Christian,  and  was  sent  back 
10  Rome  with  a  legate.t 

The  ^laffredi  of  Faonza  affonl  a  case  very  similar  to  that  of  tba. 
V^isconti.  In  l^-O)  we  find  them  in  high  favor  with  Clement  VI. 
In  1350  they  are  oppi">sing  the  pajml  |>olicy  of  aggrandizement  in 
Rf»magnuola.  Cite<l  to  aj>iiear  in  answer  to  chargee  of  hei-esy,  they 
refuse  to  do  so,  and  in  July,  1353, are  excommunicated  for  contu- 
'inacy.  In  June,  1354,  Innocent  VI.  recites  their  ]>ersistent  oniiur- 
viotf  of  this  excommunication,  and  gives  thcu)  until  October  10  to 
put  in  an  a|)])f'arance.  On  that  day  he  condtMnns  tlieni  im  ciontu- 
inaciouB  heretics,  declares  them  deprived  of  all  lamls  and  lionocs, 
md  «nbject  to  the  canonicid  and  civil  [>enaltie8  of  heresy.  To  ex- 
ecute the  sentence  was  not  so  easy,  hut  in  1356  Innocent  offepe<l 
Lotus,  King  of  Hungary,  who  had  shown  his  zeal  against  the  Ca- 


'  Mart«ne  Thwaur.  IT.  748-5.— Wnrlding.  ann.  1834.  No.  38;  aon.  1886.  No. 
$:  ann.  lOST.  No.  e.-RTpoM  If.  173;  VTT.  OO.^Ro^st.  Ctemont.  PP.  V..  Roaw, 
ISW,  T  T.  Prolrp.  p.  ccxiii.— Thdner  Monument.  HUxTti.  ct  Sector.  No.  468, 
p  234-— C.  4.  St'primo  v.  3.— Mng.  Bull.  Horn.  1. 204.  — BhUiz.  t«t  M«n«i  III.  387.— 
rnVm  rV.  204-S.3U  — RiynnUl.  ann.  IS6a.  No.  13;  ann.  1868,  No.  8,4;  aun. 
1^'J.  No.  t ;  ann.  1373.  No.  10, 13. 

In  spite  of  the  (ic*ci?ion  of  Bpiirdtct,  Mnttpo  nnd  his  sons,  Oaleazzo,  Marco,  and 
Stefano,  were  still  unlmricd  in  1353,  wlifn  tho  remaining  brother,  Giovanni, made 
mother  effort  to  aceure  Christhin  sepulture  for  thejn.  -Uaynald.  ann.  1858,  No.  88. 

«  Raynald  ann.  1348,  No.  18-14  ;  ann  i850,  No.  0.— Maratori  Antiq.  VII. 
B64,&a&-33. 
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than  of  Bosnia,  three  jean*  tithe  of  the  Hangariaii  chuicheB  if  he 
would  pnt  down  those  sons  of  damnation^  the  Ma&edi,  who  have 
been  sentenced  as  heretics,  and  other  adversaries  of  the  Chnroh, 
inclading  the  Ordelaffi  of  FrinlL  Fra  Fortanerio,  Patriarch  of 
Grado,  was  also  commissioned  to  preach  a  cnisade  against  them, 
and  sncoeeded  in  raising  an  armv  onder  Malatesta  of  Rimini.  The 
appearance  of  forty  thousand  Hnngarians  in  the  Tarrisina  fright-' 
ened  all  Italy ;  the  Maffredi  snocnmbed^  and  in  the  same  year  In- 
nocent ordei^  their  absolution  and  reconciliation.* 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  instances,  but  these  wiU  probably 
suffice  to  show  the  use  made  by  the  Church  of  heresy  as  a  politi- 
cal agent,  and  of  the  Inquisition  as  a  convenient  instrumentality 
for  its  application.  TThen  the  Great  Schism  arose  it  was  natural 
that  the  same  methods  should  be  employed  by  the  rival  popes 
against  each  other.  As  early  as  1382  we  find  Charles  UL  of  Na- 
ples confiscating  the  property  of  the  Bishop  of  Trivento,  just  dead, 
as  that  of  a  heretic  because  he  had  adhered  to  Clement  VIL  In 
the  commission  issued  in  1409  by  Alexander  V.  to  Pons  Feugeyron, 
as  Inquisitor  of  Provence,  the  adherents  of  Gregory  XII.  and  of 
Benedict  XIII.  are  enumerated  among  the  heretics  whom  he  is  to 
exterminate.    It  happened  that  Frere  £tienne  de  Combes,  Inquisi- 


*  Werunaky  Excerptt  ex  Registt.  Clem.  VI.  et  Innoc.  VI.  pp.  87, 74, 87, 101.— 
Wadding,  ann.  1856,  No.  7,  20.— Raynald.  ann.  1356,  No.  33. 

This  abuse  of  spiritual  power  for  purposes  of  territovial  aggrandizement  did 
not  escape  the  trenchant  satire  of  Erasmus.  He  describes  "  the  terrible  thunder- 
bolt which  by  a  nod  will  send  the  souls  of  mortals  to  the  deepest  hell,  and  which 
the  vicars  of  Christ  discharge  with  special  wrath  on  those  who,  instigated  by  the 
devil,  seek  to  nibble  at  the  Patrimony  of  Peter.  It  is  thus  they  call  the  citieaand 
territories  and  revenues  for  which  they  fight  with  fire  and  sword,  spilling  much 
Christian  blood,  and  they  believe  themselves  to  be  defending  like  apostles  the 
spouse  of  Christ,  the  Church,  by  driving  away  those  whom  they  stigmatise  as 
her  enemies,  as  if  she  could  have  any  worse  enemies  than  impious  pontiffs." — 
Encom.  Moris.  Ed.  Lipsiens.  1829, 11.  379. 

That  the  character  of  these  papal  wars  had  not  been  softened  since  the  hor- 
rors descril)cd  above  at  Ferrara,  is  seen  in  the  massacre  of  Cesena,  in  1376,  when 
the  papal  legate,  Robert,  Cardinal  of  Geneva,  ordered  all  the  inhabitants  put  to 
the  sword,  witliout  distinction  of  age  or  sex,  after  they  had  admitted  him  and 
his  bandits  into  the  city  under  his  solemn  oath  that  no  injury  should  be  inflicted 
on  them.  The  number  of  the  slain  was  estimated  at  five  thousand. — Poggii 
Hift.  Florentin.  Lib.  u.  ann.  1376. 
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tor  of  Toulouse,  held  to  the  party  of  Benedict  XIII.,  and  he  retali- 
ated by  imprisoning  a  number  of  otherwise  unimpeachable  Domin- 
icans and  Franciscans^  including  the  Provincial  of  Toulouse  and 
Uie  Prior  of  Carcassonne,  for  which  the  provincial,  as  soon  as  ho 
had  an  opjKjrtunity,  remove<l  liim  and  apjjointal  a  successor,  giv- 
ing rise  to  no  little  trouble.* 

The  manner  in  which  the  Inquisition  was  use<l  as  an  instrument 
by  tlie  contending  factions  in  the  Church  is  fairly  illustrated  by 
the  adventures  of  John  Malkaw,  of  Prussian  Strassburg  (Brodnitz), 
He  was  a  secular  priest  and  master  of  theology,  deeply  learned, 
skilful  in  debate,  singularly  eloquent,  and  uullijiching  even  to  raah- 
neaa.     £s))ousing  the  cAuse  of  the   Koman  popes  against  their 
Avignonese  rivals  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  his  fiery  nature,  he 
came  to  the  Rhinelands  in  1390,  where  his  sermons  stin-ed  the  pop- 
ular heart  and  proved  an  effective  agency  in  the  strife.     After 
some  severe  experiences  in  Mainz  at  the  hands  of  the  opposite  fac- 
tion, he  undertt)ok  a  pilgriiniit^e  to  Koiue,  but  tarried  at  Strassburg. 
where  he  found  a  congenial  tieUL    The  city  had  adiiei-etl  to  Urban 
VI.  and  his  successors,  but  the  bishop,  Fre<leric  of  Blankenheim, 
had  alienated  a  })ortion  of  his  clergy  by  his  oppressions.     In  the 
qoarrel  ho  excommunicated  them ;  they  appealed  to  Rome  and 
had  the  excommunication  set  aside,  whereu|>on  he  went  over,  with 
his  following,  to  Clement  VII.,  the  Avignonese  antipope,  giving 
lise  to  inextricable  confusion.    Tlie  situation  was  exactly  suited  to 
'Valkaw's  temj>ei*ament;  he  threw  himself  into  the  turmoil,  and 
his  fiery  eloi]uence  soon  threatened  to  deprive  the  antipivpalists  of 
their  preponderance.     According  to  his  own  statement  he  quickly 
^Won  over  s*>me  sixteen  thousand  schismatics  and  neutrals,  and  the 
natore  of  his  appeals  to  the  passions  of  the  hour  may  be  guessed 
by  his  own  report  of  a  sermon  in  which  he  denounced  Clement 
FlI.  as  less  than  a  man,  as  worse  than  the  devil,  whose  portion 
Was  with   Antichrist,  while   his   followers   were   all   condemned 
tcbismatics  and  heretics;  neutrals,  moreover,  were  the  worst  of 
men  and  were  deprived  of  all  sacraments.     Besides  this  he  assailed 
with  the  same  unsparing  vehemence  the  deplorable  morals  of  the 
Strassburg  clergy,  both  regular  and  secular,  and  in  a  few  weeks  he 


•  MS8.  Chioccarello  T.  VHI.— Wadding,  ann.  1409,  No.  12. 
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tLufl  excited  the  bitterest  hostility.  A  plot  waj  made  to  denoun 
him  secretly  in  Home  ub  a  heretic,  so  that  on  his  arrival  there  hi 
might  be  seb^d  by  the  Inquisition  and  burned;  his  wonderfu 
learning,  it  was  said,  conld  only  have  been  acquirod  by  nocra 
mancy  ;  he  was  accused  of  being  a  runaway  priest,  and  it  was  pro 
poied  to  arrest  him  as  such,  but  the  people  regarded  him  a« 
iiisptred  prophet  and  the  project  was  abandonetl.  After  four  week 
of  this  stormy  agitation  he  resumed  his  pilgrimage,  stopping 
Basle  and  Zurich  for  missionary  work,  and  finally  reached  Rorai 
in  safety.  On  his  return,  in  crossing  the  Pass  of  St.  Bernartl, 
had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  pa{>ers.  Nevs  of  this  reaoLicd  Basil 
and  on  his  arrival  there  the  ^(endicants^to  whom  he  wa^  peculiar! 
obnoxious,  demanded  of  Bishop  Imer  that  he  should  be  arrestee 
as  a  wanderer  without  lict^nae.  The  bishop,  though  belonging  U 
the  Roman  obedience,  yielded,  but  shortly  dismissed  him  with 
friendly  caution  to  return  to  his  home,  llis  dauntless  combativ 
new,  however,  carried  him  back  to  Strassburg,  where  he  agaii 
began  to  preach  under  the  protection  of  the  burgomaster,  J  ohi 
Bock.  On  his  previous  visit  he  had  been  personally  threatiiu 
b}'  the  Dominican  inquisitor,  Hockeler — the  same  who  in  14oo  j 
secuted  the  Winkelera — and  it  was  now  determined  to  act  wi 
rigor.  He  had  preached  but  three  somions  when  he  was  suddenly 
an'eated,  without  citation,  by  the  familiars  of  the  inquisitor  ai 
thrown  in  prison,  whence  he  was  curried  in  chains  to  the  episcoj 
castle  of  Benfeld  and  deprived  of  his  books  and  pai:>er  and  ii: 
Simdry  examinations  followed^  in  which  his  rare  dexterity  scara 
enabled  him  to  escape  the  ingenious  efforts  to  entra])  liim.  Finall 
on  March  31,  1^91,  Bockeler  summonctl  an  assembly,  consistin 
principjiUy  of  Mendicants,  where  he  was  found  guilty  of  a  sent 
of  charges,  which  sliow  how  oaaily  the  accusation  of  heresy  coal 
be  useti  for  the  destruction  of  any  man*  His  real  offence  was  h 
attacks  on  the  scliismatics  and  on  the  coiTuption  of  the  clorgy,  bt 
nothing  of  this  appeai-s  in  the  articles.  It  was  assumctl  that  h 
bad  left  bis  diocese  without  the  consent  of  his  bishop,  and 
proved  him  to  be  a  LoUaixl ;  that  he  dischargeti  priestly  functio 
without  a  hcanse,  showing  him  tt>  be  a  Vaudois;  because  his 
mirers  ate  what  he  hiul  alreiuly  bitten,  he  was  declare<l  to  bolon 
to  the  Brethren  of  the  Fi'ee  Spirit ;  because  he  forbade  the  d 
cussion  as  to  whether  Christ  was  alive  when  pierced  with  1 
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lance,  he  was  asserted  to  have  taught  that  doctrine,  and,  therefore, 
to  be  a  follower  of  Jean  Pierre  Olivi.  All  this  was  surely  enough 
to  warrant  his  burning,  if  he  should  obstinately  refuse  to  reoant, 
bat  apparently  it  was  felt  that  the  magistracy  would  decline  to 
execute  the  sentence,  and  the  assembly  contented  itself  with  refer* 
ring  the  matter  to  the  bishop  and  asking  his  banishment  from  the 
diooese.  Nothing  further  is  known  of  the  trial,  but  as,  in  1392, 
Malkaw  is  found  matriculating  himself  in  the  University  of  Co- 
logne, the  bishop  probably  did  as  he  was  asked. 

We  lose  sight  of  Malkaw  until  about  1414,  when  we  meet  him 
again  in  Cologne.  He  had  maintained  his  loyalty  to  the  Koman 
obedience,  but  that  obedience  had  been  still  further  fractioned 
between  Gregory  XII.  and  John  XXIII.  Malkaw's  support  of 
the  former  was  accompanied  with  the  same  unsparing  denuncia- 
tion of  John  as  he  had  formerly  bestowed  on  the  Avignonese 
aatipopes«  The  Johannites  were  heretics,  fit  only  for  the  stake. 
Cologne  was  as  attractive  a  field  for  the  audacious  polemic  as  the 
StrasBbnrg  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  earlier.  Two  rival  candi- 
dates for  the  archbishopric  were  vindicating  their  claims  in  a 
hkMMly  civil  war,  one  of  them  as  a  supporter  of  Gregory,  the  other 
<rf  John«  Malkaw  was  soon  recognized  as  a  man  whose  eloquence 
was  highly  dangerous  amid  an  excitable  population,  and  again  the 
Inquisition  took  hold  of  him  as  a  heretic.  The  inquisitor,  Jacob 
of  Soest,  a  Dominican  and  professor  in  the  university,  seems  to 
have  treated  him  with  exceptional  leniency,  for  while  the  investi- 
gation was  on  foot  he  was  allowed  to  remain  in  the  St.  Ursula 
quarter,  on  parole.  He  broke  his  word  and  betook  himself  to 
Baoharaoh,  where,  under  the  protection  of  the  Archbishop  of  Treves, 
and  of  the  Palsgrave  Louis  III.,  both  Gregorians,  he  maintained 
the  fight  with  his  customary  vehemence,  assaiUng  the  inquisitor 
and  the  Johannites,  not  only  in  sermons,  but  in  an  incessant 
stream  of  pamphlets  which  kept  them  in  a  state  of  indignant 
alarm.  When  Cardinal  John  of  Eagusa,  Gregory's  legate  to  the 
Connoil  of  Constance,  came  to  Germany,  Malkaw  had  no  difficulty 
in  procuring  from  him  absolution  from  the  inquisitorial  excom- 
monioatioD,  and  acquittal  of  the  charge  of  heresy ;  and  this  waa 
confirmed  when  on  healing  the  schism  the  council,  in  July,  1415, 
declared  null  and  void  all  prosecutions  and  sentences  arising  from 
it.    Still,  the  wounded  pride  of  the  inquisitor  and  of  the  University 
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of  Cologne  refused  to  be  placated,  and  for  a  year  they  contina 
to  seek  from  the  Council  the  condemnation  of  their  enemy.    Thei 
deputies,  however,  warned  them  that  the  prosecution  would 
prolonged,  difficult,  and  costly,  and  they  finally  came  to  the  resolu 
tion  that  the  action  of  the  Cardinal  of  Ragusa  should  be  regard 
as  binding,  so  long  as  Malkaw  kept  away  from  the  territory  o: 
Cologne,  but  should  be  disregartled  if  he  venture<l  to  return 
very  sensible,  if  somewhat  illogical,  conclusion.    The  obstinacy 
with  wliich  BenotUct  XIII.  and  Clement  VIII.  maintained  thei 
position  after  the  decision  of  the  (^ouncil  of  Constance  pn)longed 
the  struggle  in  southwestern  Euroj^e,  and  as  late  as  1428  the  rem- 
nants of  their  adlierents  in  Langued<jK3  were  proceeded  against  aa 
heretics  by  a  s|>ecial  papal  commissioner.* 

When  the  schism  was  past  the  Inquisition  could  still  be  util- 
ized to  quell  insubordination.  Thomas  Connecte,  a  Carmelite  o; 
Britanny,  seems  to  have  been  a  character  somewhat  akin  to  Johi 
Malkaw.  In  142S  we  hear  of  him  in  Flanders,  Artois,  Picardy 
and  the  neighboring  provinces,  preaching  to  crowds  of  fifteen  oi 
twenty  thousand  souls,  denouncing  the  prevalent  vices  of  the  time. 
The  henninAy  or  tall  heail-dressea  worn  by  women  of  rank,  were 
the  object  of  special  vitujieration,  and  he  used  to  give  boys  certain 
days  of  pardon  for  following  ladies  thus  attired,  and  crying  "a-N 
henniny-^  or  even  slyly  pulling  them  off.  Moved  by  the  eloquen 
of  his  sermons,  great  piles  would  be  made  of  dice,  tables,  chess- 
boards, canls,  nine-pins,  hwul-ilresses,  and  other  matters  of  vi 
and  luxury,  wliich  were  duly  burnetl.  The  chief  source,  however, 
of  the  immense  popular  favor  which  he  enjoyeil  was  his  bitter" 
lashing  of  the  corruption  of  all  ranks  of  the  clergy,  particularly 
their  public  concubinage,  which  won  him  great  applause  an 
honor.  He  seems  to  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  on! 
cure  for  this  universal  sin  was  the  restonition  of  clerical  marri 
In  1432  he  Avent  to  Rome  in  the  train  of  the  Venetian  amb 
dors,  to  declaim  against  the  vices  of  the  curia.  Usually  there 
a  good-natureti  mdifferenco  to  these  attacks — a  toleration  bom 
contempt — but  the  moment  wasunpropitious.  The  Hussite  ho 
had  commenced  in  similar  wise,  and  its  jx^rsistence  was  a  war 


*  H.  Ilaupt.  ZcitschriA  fUrEirchengescbicbte,  1888,  pp.  833  sqq.^Vaii 
£d.  PrivaLX.  Pr.  2080. 
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not  to  be  disregarded.  Besides,  at  that  time  Eugenius  IV.  was 
engaged  in  a  losing  struggle  with  the  Council  of  Basle,  which  was 
bent  on  reforming  the  curia,  in  ol>edience  to  the  universal  demand 
of  Christendom,  and  Sigismund's  envoys  were  repi'esenting  to 
EugeniuSi.  with  more  strength  than  courtliness,  the  disastrous  re- 
sults to  be  expected  from  his  efforts  to  prorogue  the  oounciL 
Connecte  might  well  be  suspected  of  being  an  emissary  of  the 
fathers  of  Basle,  or,  if  not,  his  eloquence  at  least  was  a  dangerous 
element  in  the  perturbed  state  of  public  opinion.  Twice  Eugenius 
sent  for  him,  but  he  refused  to  come,  pretending  to  be  sick ;  then 
the  papal  treasurer  was  sent  to  fetch  him,  but  on  his  appearing 
Thomas  jumped  out  of  the  window  and  attempted  to  escape.  He 
was  promptly  secunnl  and  carrietl  before  Eugenius,  who  commis- 
sioned the  Cardinals  of  Rouen  and  Navarre  to  examine  him.  These 
found  him  suspect  of  heresy ;  he  was  duly  tried  and  condemned 
as  a  heretic,  and  his  inconsiderate  zeal  found  a  lasting  quietus  at 
the  stake.* 

There  are  c-ertain  |>oints  of  resemblance  between  Thomas  Con- 
necte and  Girolamo  Savonarola,  but  the  Italian  was  a  man  of  far 
mrer  intellectual  and  spiritual  gifts  than  the  Breton.  With  equal 
moral  earnestness,  his  plans  and  aspirations  were  wider  and  of 
more  dangerous  import,  and  they  led  him  into  a  sphere  of  political 
activity  in  which  his  fate  was  inevitable  fmm  the  beginning. 

In  Italy  the  reNnval  of  letters,  while  elevating  the  intellectual 
faculties,  had  been  accompanied  with  deeper  degradation  in  i>oth 
the  moral  and  spiritual  condition  of  society.  Without  removing 
raperstition,  it  had  renderetl  scepticism  fashionable,  and  it  had 
Weakened  the  sanctions  of  religion  without  supplying  another 
hasis  for  morality.  The  world  lias  probiibSy  never  seen  a  more 
deliaiit  disregard  of  all  law,  human  and  divine,  than  that  dis- 
played by  both  the  Church  and  the  laity  during  the  pontificates 
of  Rixtus  IV.  and  Innocent  VIII.  and  Alexander  VI.  Increase 
of  culture  and  of  wealth  seemed  only  to  afford  new  attractions 
and  enlarged  opportunities  for  luxury  and  vice,  and  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest  there  was  indulgence  of  unbridled  ap{)etite6, 


•  MonatMet,  II.  53,  laT.-Mflrtene  Ampl.  CoIL  Vm.  93.— AUmeyer,  Prficur. 
«ii»  de  la  R^forme  kux  Pays-Bas,  L  237. 
III.— 14 
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with  a  0311103]  disregard  even  of  hypocrisy.  To  the  earnest  be- 
liever it  might  well  soem  that  (iod's  wrath  could  not  much  loUjE^r 
be  it3Straincd,  and  that  calamities  must  be  impending  which  would^ 
sweep  away  the  wicked  and  restore  to  the  r'hurch  and  to  man 
kind  the  purity  and  simplicity  fondly  asoribe<i  to  primitive  ageaS 
For  centuries  a  succession  of  prophets—Joachim  of  Flom,  St. 
Catharine  of  Siena,  St.  Birgitta  of  Sweden,  the  Friends  of  God, 
Tommasino  of  Fohgno,  the  Monk  Telesforo — had  arisen  with  pre- 
dictions which  had  been  received  with  reverence,  and  as  time 
piuj50<l  on  an<l  human  wickedness  incrciised,  some  new  mrssenge 
of  God  seemed  necessary  Uj  recall  his  erring  cliildren  to  a  sense  o 
the  retribution  in  store  for  them  if  they  should  continue  deaf 
his  voice. 

That  Savonarola  honestly  believed  himself  called  to  such 
mission,  no  one  who  has  impartially  studicrd  his  strangB  career  caii 
well  doubt.  His  lofty  sense  of  Llie  evils  of  the  tlme^  his  profound 
conviction  that  God  must  interfere  to  work  a  change  wiiich  w 
l>e3^ond  human  power,  his  mars'ellous  success  In  moving  his  hearers, 
his  habits  of  soUtnde  and  of  profound  meditation,  his  frequent 
ecstasies  with  their  resultant  visions  might  well,  in  a  mind  like  his,' 
proiiuce  Hucli  a  l>eliof,  which»  moreover,  was  one  taught  by  the  re^ 
ceived  traditions  of  the  Church  as  within  the  possibilities  of  tfa' 
experience  of  any  man.  Five  years  before  his  first  appearance  itt 
Florence,  a  young  hemut  who  had  been  devotedly  ser\nng  in 
leper  hospital  at  \'olterro,  came  thither,  preaching  and  predicting' 
the  wrath  to  come.  He  imd  had  visions  of  St.  John  and  the  angel 
Eaphael,  and  was  burdened  with  a  message  to  unwilling  cars. 
Such  things,  wo  are  told  by  the  (harist  who  happens  to  record 
this*  were  occurring  every  day.  In  14C>1  Rome  was  agitated  by  i 
mysterious  prophet  who  foretold  dire  calamities  impending  in  th 
near  future.  Tliere  was  no  lack  of  such  earnest  men,  but,  unlik 
Savonarola^  their  inBueuce  and  their  fate  were  not  such  as  to 

serve  their  memory,* 

■  -'■■—      '  ■  ■  ■  ?» 

*  Bnrliiumccbi,  Vita  di  SnvnQarola  (Balua.  et  Maiui  I.  533-542).— Loc&  lAa 
ducci.,  Dmrio  Fionntim*,  PirenKc,  1883,  p.  30. — Stepli.  Infessuis  Diai.  (Ecc«r4i 
Corp.  m«L  Blod.  JExi  11.  3000). 

Villari  ahiws  (Ln  Storift  <!i  Gir  Siivoniirola.  Firenjtc,  1887.  T.  pp.  viii.-xi 
ttiAt  Ui«  Ufe  which  panes  under  tbc  name  of  BurUmaccbl  it  a  riftiaitt4ntfi  of  ■ 
unprintcd  Lutiu  biography  by  a  i1i»ciple  of  Saronarola.     I  take  thW  o{>porttinH 
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Wlfteiiy  in  his  thirtieth  year,  Savonarola  came  to  Florence,  in 
1481,  his  soul  was  already  fall  of  his  mission  as  a  reformer.  8ach 
opportanity  as  he  had  of  expressing  his  convictions  from  the  pul- 
pit fad  used  with  earnest  zeal,  bat  he  produced  little  effect  upon  a 
oonununity  sunk  in  shameless  debauchery,  and  in  the  Lent  of  1486 
be  was  sent  to  Lombardy.  For  three  years  he  preached  in  the 
liomfaard  cities,  gradually  acquiring  the  power  of  touching  the 
hearts  and  consciences  of  men,  and  when  he  was  recalled  to  Flor 
e0oe  in  1489,  at  the  instance  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  he  was  already 
known  as  a  preacher  of  rare  ability.  The  effect  of  his  vigorous 
ekMinence  was  enhanced  by  his  austere  and  blameless  life,  and 
within  a  year  he  was  made  Prior  of  San  Marco — the  convent  of  the 
Obeervantine  Dominicans,  to  which  Order  he  belonged.  La  1494  he 
succeeded  in  re-establishing  the  ancient  separation  of  the  Domini- 
ean  province  of  Tuscany  from  that  of  Lombardy,  and  when  he  was 
wppAnied  Vicar-general  of  the  former  he  was  rendered  indepen- 
doit  of  all  authority  save  that  of  the  general,  G-iovacohino  Torhani, 
who  was  well  affected  towards  him.* 

He  ohumed  to  act  under  the  direct  inspiration  of  God,  who 
diotated  his  words  and  actions  and  revealed  to  him  the  secrets  of 
the  future.  Not  only  was  this  accepted  by  the  mass  of  the  Floren- 
tineSy  but  by  some  of  the  keenest  and  most  cultured  intellects  of 
the  age,  such  as  Francesco  Pico  della  Mirandola  and  Philippe  de 
Commines.  MarsiUo  Fioino,  the  Platonist,  admitted  it,  and  went 
further  by  declaring,  in  1494,  that  only  Savonarola's  holiness  had 
saved  Florence  for  four  years  from  the  vengeance  of  God  on  its 
wickedness.  Kardi  relates  that  when,  in  1495,  Piero  de'  Medici  was 
Tn^Triwg  a  demonstration  upon  Florence,  he  personally  heard  Savon* 
arola  predict  that  Piero  would  advance  to  the  gates  and  retire  with- 
out accomplishing  anything,  which  duly  came  to  pass.  Others  of 
his  prophecies  were  fulfilled,  such  as  those  of  the  deaths  of  Lorenzo 
de'  Medici  and  Charles  YIII.  and  the  famine  of  1497,  and  his  fame 
spread  throughout  Italy,  while  in  Florence  his  influence  became 

of  ezpresdng  my  thanks  to  Signore  Yillari,  for  his  kindly  courtesy  in  furnishing 
me  with  the  second  volume  of  the  new  edition  of  his  classical  work  in  advance 
at  pablieflt&OD.  My  obtigations  to  it  will  be  seen  in  the  numerous  le&fences 
nuklt  to  it  below. 

*  ProceMo  Aotentioo  (Baluz.  et  Mansi  IV.  589,  561).— Burlamaocbi  (Baloc 
et  Mann  L  534-5, 641-3).— Yillari,  op.  cit  Lib.  i.  c.  5,  9. 
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dominant.  Whenever  he  preached,  from  twelve  to  fifteen  thoi 
sand  persons  hung  upon  his  lips,  and  in  the  great  Duomo  of  San1 
Maria  del  Fioro  it  was  necossary  to  build  scallolds  and  bench< 
to  accommodate  the  thix>nging  crowds,  multitudes  of  whom  wouJ 
have  cast  themselves  int<j  fire  at  a  wonl  from  liim.  He  paid  specii 
attention  to  chihiren,  an<l  interested  them  so  deeply  in  his  wor 
that  we  are  told  they  could  not  be  kept  in  bed  on  the  niomiii| 
when  he  pi-eached,  but  would  hurry  to  the  church  in  advance  i 
their  parents.  In  the  processions  wliich  he  organized  Bometim< 
five  or  six  thousand  boys  would  take  part,  anti  he  use<l  them  ra 
eflFectively  in  the  moral  reforms  which  he  introduced  in  the  di 
lute  and  pleasure-loving  city.  The  boys  of  Frd  Girolarao  were  reg! 
larly  organizetl,  with  officers  wlio  had  their  several  spherea  of  duty 
assigned  to  thera,  and  they  betiame  a  terror  to  evil-<loer8.  The 
entered  the  taverns  and  gambling-houses  and  put  a  stop  to  rev< 
and  dicing  and  card-playing,  and  no  woman  dai'ed  to  appear  u 
the  streets  save  in  fitting  attire  and  with  a  modest  mien.  "  He 
are  the  boys  of  the  Fratc'-  was  a  cry  which  inspiretl  fear  in  t 
most  reckless,  for  any  resistance  to  them  was  at  the  risk  of  U 
Even  the  annual  horse-races  of  Santo- Bar nalx)  were  suppresswTJ 
and  it  wiis  a  sign  of  Girolamo's  waning  influence  when,  in  1407 
the  Signoria  ordered  them  resumed,  saying,  **  Are  we  all  to  beco 
monks?"  From  the  gayest  and  wickeilest  of  cities  Florence 
oame  the  most  demure,  and  the  pious  long  looked  luick  with 
to  the  holy  time  of  Savonarola's  rule,  and  thanked  Gotl  that 
had  been  allowed  to  see  it.* 

In  one  respect  we  may  regret  liis  puritanism  ami  the  zeal 
his  boys.     For  the  profane  mummeries  of  the  carnival  in  U98 
substituted  a  bonfire  of  objects  which   he  deemed  immodest 
improper,  and  the  volunt4iry  contributitms  for  this  puqioso  we 
supplementetl  by  the  energy^  of  the  boys,  who  entered  houses 
palaces  and  carried  off  whatever  they  deemed  fit  for  the  holocai 
Precious  illuminated  MSS.,  ancient  sculptures,  pictures,  rare  ta 
tries,  and  priceless  works  of  art  thus  were  mingled  with  the 
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gmws  and  vanities  of  female  attire,  the  mirrors,  the  musical  instm- 
ments,  the  books  of  divination,  astrology,  and  magio,  whioh  went 
to  make  up  the  total.  We  can  understand  the  sacrifice  of  copies 
of  Boccaccio,  bnt  Petrarch  might  have  escaped  even  Savonarola's 
severity  of  virtue.  In  this  ruthless  <mto  defe,  the  value  of  the 
objects  was  such  that  a  Venetian  merchant  offered  the  Signoria 
twenty  thousand  scudi  for  them,  which  was  answered  by  taking 
the  would-be  chapman's  portrait  and  placing  it  on  top  of  the  pyre. 
We  cannot  wonder  that  the  pile  had  to  be  surrounded  the  night 
before  by  armed  guards  to  prevent  the  Uepidi  from  robbing  it.* 

Had  Savonarola's  lot  been  cast  imder  the  rigid  institutions  of 
feadalism  he  would  probably  have  exercised  a  more  lasting  infln- 
enoe  on  the  moral  and  religious  character  of  the  age.  It  was  his 
migfortune  that  in  a  republic  such  as  Florence  the  temptation  to 
take  part  in  politics  was  irresistible.  We  cannot  wonder  that  he 
eagerly  embraced  what  seemed  to  be  an  opportunity  of  regener^ 
ating  a  powerful  state,  through  which  he  might  not  unreasonably 
hope  to  influence  all  Italy,  and  thus  effect  a  reform  in  Church  and 
State  which  would  renovate  Christendom.  This,  as  he  was  assured 
by  the  prophetic  voice  within  him,  would  be  followed  by  the  con- 
version of  the  infidel,  and  the  reign  of  Christian  charity  and  love 
would  commence  throughout  the  world. 

Misled  by  these  dazzling  day-dreams,  he  had  no  scruple  in 
making  a  practical  use  of  the  almost  boundless  influence  which  he 
had  acquired  over  the  populace  of  Florence.  His  teachings  led  to 
the  revolution  which  in  1494  expelled  the  Medici,  and  he  humanely 
averted  the  pitiless  bloodshed  which  commonly  accompanied  such 
movements  in  the  Italian  cities.  During  the  Neapolitan  expedi- 
tion of  Charles  VIII.,  in  1494,  he  did  much  to  cement  the  alliance 
of  the  republic  with  that  monarch,  whom  he  regarded  as  the 
instroment  destined  by  God  to  bring  about  the  reform  of  Italy. 
In  the  reconstruction  of  the  republic  in  the  same  year  he  had,  per- 
haps, more  to  do  than  any  one  else,  both  in  framing  its  structure 
and  dictating  its  laws ;  and  when  he  induced  the  people  to  pro- 
claim Jesus  Christ  as  the  King  of  Florence,  he  perhaps  himself 
hardly  recognized  how,  as  the  mouthpiece  of  God,  he  was  inevi- 
tably assuming  the  position  of  a  dictator.    It  was  not  only  in  the 
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pulpit  that  be  instructed  his  auditors  aa  to  their  dtities  aa  citii 
and  gave  vent  to  his  inspiration  in  foretelling  the  result,  for 
leaders  of  the  popular  party  were  constantly  in  the  hahit  of 
ing  his  advioe  and  obeying  his  wishea     Yet,  perwtnnlly,  for  tl 
most  part,  he  held  himself  aloof  in  austen^  relireinent,  and  left  tl 
management  of  details  to  two  coniidentiul  u;j;ent3,  selectoii  amoi 
the  friars  of  San  Murco — Domenicn  da  Pcscia,  who  was  soi 
what  liotdieaded  and  iuipulaive,  and  Salvo^trn  MaruiH,  who  was 
dreamex  and  somnambulist.     In  thus  descending  from  the  po«itJ4 
of  a  prophet  of  Go<!  to  that  of  tJie  hea<l  of  a  faction.  pop»jlarl 
known  by  the  contemptuous  name  of  Puti/noni  or  Mourners, 
staked  his  all  upon  the  continued  supremacy  of  that  faction,  ai 
any  failure  in  his  political  schemes  necessarily  was  fatal  U)  tl 
larger  and  nobler  plans  of  which  they  were  the  unstable  foun< 
tion.     In  addition  to  this,  his  resolute  adherence  to  the  aitiaoi 
with  Charles  VIII.  finally  made  his  remo\^l  necessary  to  the  at 
cess  of  the  policy  of  xMoxander  VI,  to  unite  all  the  Italian  stal 
against  the  daugei-s  of  another  Frt-nch  invasion.* 
*      As  though  to  render  failure  certain,  under  a  rule  dating 
the   thirteenth  century,  the  Signoria  was  changed   every  V 
months,  and  thus  reflected  every  passing  gust  of  p'^pular  passii 
When  the  critical   time  came  everything  turned   against  hii 
The  alliance  with  France,  on  which  he  had  staked  his  credit  boti 
aa  a  statesman  and  a  prophet,  resulted  disastrously.    Charlps  A'lll 
was  glad  at  Fornovo  to  cut  his  way  back  to  France  with  shutlon 
forces,  and  he  never  returned,  in  spite  of  the  threats  of  God's  wral 
which  Savonarola  repeatedly  transmitteil  to  him.     lie  not  odJj 
left  Florence  isolated  to  face  the  leagTie  of  Spain,  the  papac; 
Venice,  and  Mdan,  but  he  disappointed  the  deanvt  wish  of  tl 
Florentines  by  violating  his  pledge  to  restore  to  them  the  strong 
hold  of  Pisa.     When  the  news  of  this  reacheil  Florence,  Jam 
1,  1496,  the  incensed  populace  held  Savonarola  responsible,  and 
crowd  around  Ban  Marco  at  night  amusod  itself  with  IoihI  th] 
to  bum  "  the  greait  hog  of  a  Fnile/^     Besiiles  tliis  was  the  sevi 
distress  occasionetl  by  the  shrinking  of  trade  and  commerce  in 
civic  disturbances,  by  the  large  subsidies  pai<l  to  Charles  Vlll., 
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br  tho  drain  of  the  Pisan  war,  leacUng  to  insupportable  taxation 
lukd  the  destruction  of  public  credit,  to  all  which  was  adde<l  the 
fearful  famine  of  J  tV*7,  followe<l  In-  pestilence;  such  a  succession 
of  ruisfortuneH  naturally  made  the  unthinking  masses  dissatisfied 
and  reaiiy  for  a  change.  The  ArrMiati,  or  faction  in  opposition, 
were  not  slow  to  take  advantage  of  this  revulsion  of  feeling,  and 
la  this  they  were  sup]K)rted  by  the  dangerous  classes  and  by 
all  those  on  whora  the  puritan  I'eform  had  pressed  heavily.  An 
asauciation  was  formei^l^  known  as  the  Compagnacci^  composed  of 
iwkless  and  dissolute  young  nobles  and  their  retainers,  with  Doffo 
SpLui  at  their  head  and  the  powerful  house  of  Altuviti  Ijehind 
tiiem,  whose  primary  object  was  Savonarola's  destruction,  and 
,«rlio  were  ready  to  resort  to  des|)erat6  measures  at  the  tii'st  favor- 
Hiftoptiort  unity.* 

I^^uch  op]>ortunity  could  not  fail  to  come.     Had  Savonarola 
.oootcnted  liim^elf  with  simply  denouncing  the  corruptions  of  tlie 
Church  and  the  curia  he  would  Imve  been  allowed  to  exlmle  his 
,mdiguation  in  safety,  as  St.  Birgitta,  Chancellor  Gerson,  Cardinal 
(f AillVr  ^^icholas  de  Clemungis,  and  so  many  others  among  the 
venerate  ecdeaiaKtios  had  done.     Pupo  and  cartlinal  were 
to  reviling,  and  endured  it  with  the  utmost  good-nature,  so 
m  profitable  abuses  were  not  interfered  with,  but  Savonarola 
lie  himself  a  political  personage  of  importance  whose  in- 
leat  Kloi-ence  was  hostile  to  the  policy  of  the  Borgins.     Still, 
nder  VI.  treated  him  with  good-nutured  indilFeivnci'  wliioh 
for  a  while  almost  savored  of  contempt.    AVhen  at  last  bis  im- 
portance w;is  recognized,  an  altemjit  was  made  to  bribe  him  with 
^  archbishopric  of  Florence  and  the  oardinalate,  but  the  offer 
^■»0|>umed  with  pro|)hetic  indignation — ^'l  want  no  hat  but  that 
of  tnartyrdom,  retidened  with  my  own  bUxxl !"     It  was  not  till 
July  21,  149o,  after  Charlcfi  VIII.  had  abandoned  Italy  and  left 
liie  Flort'ntines  to  face  single-handetl  the  league  of  wliich  the 
»paey  was  the  head,  that  any  antagonism  was  manifested  tow- 
^mlfl  itinu  and  then  it  assumed  the  form  of  a  friendly  summons  to 
ioui*i  U}  give  an  account  of  the  revelations  and  prophecies  which 
e  had  from  God.     To  tiiis  he  replied,  July  31,  excusing  himself 
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on  the  ground  of  severe  fever  and  dysentoy ;  tlie  repoblic,  more- 
over, would  not  permit  him  to  leave  its  temtories  for  fear  of  his 
enemies,  as  his  life  had  already  been  attempted  by  both  poison  and 
steel,  and  he  never  quitted  his  convent  without  a  guard ;  besides, 
the  unfinished  reforms  in  the  city  required  his  presence.  As  soon 
as  possible,  however,  he  would  come  to  Rome,  and  meanwhile  the 
pope  would  find  what  he  wanted  in  a  book  now  printing,  contain- 
ing his  prophecies  on  the  renovation  of  the  Church  and  the  de- 
struction of  Italy,  a  copy  of  which  would  be  submitted  to  the  holy 
father  as  soon  as  ready.* 

However  lightly  Savonarola  might  treat  this  missive,  it  was  a 
warning  not  to  be  disregarded,  and  for  a  while  he  ceased  preaching. 
Suddenly,  on  September  8,  Alexander  returned  to  the  charge  with 
a  bull  intrusted  to  the  rival  Franciscans  of  Santa  Crooe,  in  which  he 
ordered  the  reunion  of  the  Tuscan  congregation  with  the  Lombard 
province ;  Savonarola's  case  was  submitted  to  the  Lombard  Yioar 
general,  Sebastiano  de  Madiis ;  Domenico  da  Peseta  and  Salvestro 
Maruffi  were  required  within  eight  days  to  betake  themselves  to 
Bologna,  and  Savonarola  was  commanded  to  cease  preaching  ontU 
he  should  present  hiqiBelf  in  Rome.  To  this  Savonarola  replied 
September  29,  in  a  labored  justification,  objecting  to  Sebastiano  as 
a  prejudiced  and  suspected  judge,  and  winding  up  with  a  request 
that  the  pope  should  point  out  any  errors  in  his  teaching,  which 
he  would  at  once  revoke,  and  submit  whatever  he  had  spoken  or 
written  to  the  judgment  of  the  Holy  See.  Almost  immediately 
after  this  the  enterprise  of  Piero  de'  Medici  against  Florence  ren- 
dered it  impossible  for  him  to  keep  silent,  and,  without  awaiting 
the  papal  answer,  on  October  11  he  ascended  the  pulpit  and  ve- 
hemently exhorted  the  people  to  unite  in  resisting  the  tyrant 
In  spite  of  this  insubordination  Alexander  was  satisfied  with  Sa- 
vonarola's nominal  submission,  and  on  October  16  replied,  merely 
ordering  him  to  preach  no  more  in  public  or  in  private  until  he 
could  conveniently  come  to  Rome,  or  a  fitting  person  be  sent  to 
Florence  to  decide  his  case ;  if  he  obeyed,  then  all  the  papal  brie& 
were  suspended.  To  Alexander  the  whole  affair  was  simply  one 
of  politics.    The  position  of  Florence  under  Savonarola's  influence 
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hostile  to  bis  designs,  but  he  did  not  care  to  push  the  matter 
farther,  provided  he  could  diminish  the  Frate's  power  by  silencing 
him.* 

llis  voice,  however,  was  too  potent  a  fact^jr  in  Florentine  af- 
fairs for  his  friends  in  power  to  consent  to  his  silence.  Long  and 
earnest  efforts  were  made  to  obtain  j>ernu8sion  from  the  pope  that 
he  should  resume  his  exhortations  during  the  coming  Lent,  and 
at  length  the  request  was  granted.  The  sermons  on  Amos  which 
he  then  delivered  were  not  of  a  character  to  placate  the  curia^  for, 
besides  lashing  its  vices  ^^^th  terrible  earnestness,  he  took  pains  to 
indicate  that  there  were  limits  to  the  obalienc©  which  he  would 
render  to  the  papal  commands.  These  sermons  prmluc^l  an  im- 
mense sensation,  not  only  in  Florence,  but  throughout  ltal3%  and 
on  Eaater  Sunday,  April  3,  H96,  Alexander  a^embleil  fourteen 
Dominican  masters  of  theology*  to  wh(mi  he  <lenounced  their  auda- 
cioas  comrade  as  heretical,  schismatic,  disobedient,  and  superstitious. 
It  was  atlmitted  that  he  was  responsible  for  the  misfortunes  of 
Piero  de'  Medici,  and  it  was  resolve<l.  with  but  one  dissentient  voice, 
that  means  must  be  found  to  silence  him.f 

NotwitLstanding  this  he  continued,  without  interference,  to 
preach  at  intervals  until  November  2.  Even  then  it  is  a  signifi- 
cant tribute  to  his  power  that  Alexander  again  had  rocoui'se  to 
indirect  means  to  suppi'ess  him.  On  November  7,  1496,  a  papal 
brief  was  issued  creating  a  congregation  of  Rome  and  Tuscany 
and  placing  it  under  a  Vicar-geneiiil  who  was  to  serve  for  two 
jeara,  and  be  ineligible  to  re^ippointment  except  after  an  inten-al. 
Although  the  first  Vicar-general  was  Giacomo  di  Sicilia,  a  friend 
of  Savonarola,  the  measure  was  ingeniously  frameti  to  deprive  him 
of  independence,  and  he  might  at  any  moment  be  transferred  from 
Florence  to  another  post.  To  this  Savonarola  replied  with  open 
defiance.  In  a  printed  ^^  Apolafjia  Mia  Vfmgrfgaziime  di  San 
MarcOj'*^  he  declared  that  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  friars  of  his 
convent  would  resist  to  the  death,  in  spite  of  threats  and  exoom- 
mtmication,  a  measure  which  would  result  in  the  pertlition  of  their 
souls.    This  was  a  declaration  of  ojHin  war,  and  on  November  26 
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be  boldly  resumed  preaching.     Tho  seiies  of  seimons  on  Ezekiel^ 
which  he  then  conimencod  and  continued  through  the  Lent  of 
1497,  shows  clearly  that  he  had  abandoned  all  hope  of  reconcilia- 
tion with  the  pope.    The  Church  was  worse  than  a  beast,  it  was  j 
an  abominable  monster  which  must  bo  purifitxl  and  renoratod  bym 
the  servants  of  God,  and  in  this  work  excommunication  was  to  be  " 
welcoinetl.    To  a  ^i-eat  extent,  moreover,  these  sermons  were  politi-  j 
oal  speeches,  and  indicate  how  absolutely  Savonarola  from  tbel 
pulpit  dictated  the  municipal  affairs  of  Florence.    The  city  had 
been  re<luced  almost  to  des|>air  in  tiie  unequal  contest  with  Pisa, 
MiliU],  N'enice,  and  the  pap;icy,  but  the  close  of  the  year  1496  had 
brought  some  unexpected  successes  which  seemed  to  justify  Sft- 
vonarola's  exhortations  to  trust  in  God,  and  with  the  reviving 
hopes  of  the  republic  liis  credit  was  to  some  extent  restored  * 

Still  Alexander,  though  his  wrath  was  daily  growing,  shrank 
from  an  open  rupture  and  trial  of  strength,  and  an  effort  was  mado 
to  utiliise  against  Savonarola  the  traditional  antagonism  of  tbft 
Franciscans,  The  Obaervantine  convent  of  San  Miniato  was  made 
the  centre  of  o]>erations,  and  thither  were  sent  the  most  renowned 
pi'eachers  of  the  Order — Domenico  da  Pozii,  Michelo  d'  Aquis, 
Giovanni  Tedesco,  Giacopo  da  Brescia,  and  Francesco  della  Fnglia* 
It  is  true  that  when,  Jiumary  1^  141^7,  the  Piagnoni,  strengthened 
by  recent  successes  in  tiie  field,  elocteil  Francesco  Valori  as  Gon- 
faloniero  di  Giustizia,  he  endeavored  to  stop  the  Franciscans  from 
preaching,  prohibited  them  from  begging  bread  and  wine  and 
neoessanes,  and  boasted  that  ho  would  starve  them  out,  and  onefl 
of  them  was  absolutely  banished  from  the  city,  but  the  others  per-^ 
severed,  and  Savonarola  was  freely  denoimoed  as  an  impostor  from 
the  pulpit  of  Santo-Spirito  during  Lent.  Tet  this  had  no  effeo 
upon  his  followers,  and  his  audiences  wei«  larger  and  more  enthu 
siastic  than  ever.  No  better  success  awaited  a  nun  of  S.  M 
di  Casiguano,  who  uaino  to  Florence  on  tlie  «tme  orrand.t 

The  famine  was  now  at  its  hei^^'ht,  and  pestilence  becam 
threatening.     The  latter  gave  the  Si^norin,  which  was  now  oo 
posed  of  Arrabbiuti.  an  excuse  for  putting  a  stop  to  this  pulpit 
fare,  which  doubtless  menaced  the  ]>eace  of  the  city,  and  on  May 
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ftU  prBaohing  after  Ascension  Day  (May  4)  was  forbidden  for  the 
mson  that,  with  the  approach  of  summer,  crowds  woidd  facilitate 
the  dissemination  of  the  plague.  That  ptiasions  were  rising  beyond 
control  was  shown  when,  tlio  next  day,  Savoniuola  p)*eaohed  his 
farewell  sermon  in  the  Duorao.  The  diKit's  liad  l»een  broken  open 
m  advance,  and  the  pulpit  was  smeare<i  with  tiltli.  The  Com- 
pigBACci  liad  almost  openly  miuie  prei>anitions  to  kill  hitn ;  they 
gathered  there  in  force,  and  interrujrtcd  the  discoui-se  with  a  tu- 
moit,  during  which  the  Frnto's  friends  gatliered  around  him  with 
(Inwn  swon^ls  and  conveyed  him  away  in  safety.* 

The  affair  made  an  immense  sensation  throughout  Italy,  and 
tbe  sympathies  of  the  Signoria  were  shown  by  the  absence  of  any 
attempt  to  puuish  the  rioters.  Encouraged  by  ttiis  evidence  of  the 
weaknesa  of  the  PiJignoni,  r»n  May  13  Alexander  sent  to  the  Fran- 
ciaoafta  a  bull  ordering  thom  to  publish  Savonanjla  as  excommuni- 
cate and  suspect  of  heresy,  and  that  no  one  should  hold  converse 
with  hira.  This,  owing  to  the  fears  of  the  ympnl  commissioner 
charged  with  it,  was  not  publiabed  till  June  Id.  Before  tlie  exist- 
fnoe  of  tbe  bull  was  known,  on  May  22,  Savonarola  had  written  to 
Alexaruler  an  explanatory  letter,  in  wliich  be  offered  to  submit 
himself  to  the  judgment  of  the  Church ;  but  two  days  after  the  ex- 
oommanication  was  published  he  replied  to  it  nith  a  defence  in 
which  he  endeavored  to  prove  that  the  sentence  was  invalid,  and 
00  Jane  :i5  he  had  the  audacity  to  addn^ss  to  Alexander  a  letter  of 
condolence  on  the  murder  of  his  son,  the  Duke  of  Gandia.  Fort- 
ttnately  for  him  another  revulsion  in  municipal  politics  restored 
Ir  '  ■  ■  ■-:  to  jxiwcron  July  1,  the  elections  till  the  end  of  the  year 
o;  .1  favorable,  and  he  did  not  cease  to  receive  and  administer 

the  sacraments,  though,  under  the  previous  orders  of  the  Signoria, 
thtfe  was  no  preaching.  It  must  lie  bomo  in  mind  that  at  this 
period  there  was  a  spirit  of  insubordination  abroad  which  regarded 
tb«  papal  censures  with  slender  respect.  We  have  seen  above 
(Vol.  II.  p.  157)  that  in  1502  the  whole  clergy  of  France,  acting 
amler  a  decision  of  the  University  of  Paris,  openly  defied  an  ex- 
communication launched  at  them  by  Alexander  VI.  It  was  the 
I  same  now  in  Florence.  How  little  the  Piagnoni  recked  of  the  ex- 
I   communication  is  seen  by  a  petition  presented  September  IT  to 


•  Landucci,  p.  148.— Villari,  II.  1&-25. 
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the  Signoria,  by  the  children  of  Florence,  asking  that  thoir  belovedl 
Frate  be  allowed  to  resume  preaching,  and  by  a  sermon  dehvere<|| 
in  his  defence,  Octolwr  1,  by  a  Carmelite  who  declared  that  in  a  vis- 
ion God  had  told  him  that  Savonarola  was  a  holy  man,  and  that  al 
his  opponents  would  have  their  tongues  torn  out  and  be  cast  to  thi 
dogs.  This  was  f^at  rebellion  against  the  Holy  See,  but  the  onli 
punishment  inflicted  on  the  Carmelite  by  the  episcopal  officials  wj 
a  prohibition  of  further  preaching.  Meanwhile  the  Signoria  hi 
made  earnest  but  vain  attempts  to  have  the  excommunication 
moved,  and  Savonarola  had  indignantly  refused  an  offer  of  th< 
Cardinal  of  Siena  (afterwards  Pius  III.)  to  have  it  withdrawn  on 
the  payment  of  five  thousand  scudi  to  a  creditor  of  his.  Yet,  ifl 
spite  of  thistUsregardof  the  \ni\v\]  ccnsuws,  Savonarola  considered 
himself  as  still  an  obedient  son  of  the  Church.  He  employed  th( 
enforced  leisure  of  this  summer  m  ^vriting  the  Trionfo  deU^i  On 
in  which  he  proved  that  the  papacy  is  supreme,  and  that  whoevi 
separates  himself  from  the  unity  and  doctrine  of  Rome  se] 
himself  from  Christ.* 

January,  1408,  saw  the  introduction  of  a  Signoria  composed 
his  zealous  partisans,  who  were  not  content  that  a  voice  so  potent 
should  be  hushed.     It  was  an  ancient  custom  that  they  should 
in  a  body  and  make  oblations  at  the  Duomo  on  Epiphany,  whi< 
was  the  anniversary  of  the  Church,  and  on  that  day  citizens  of 
parties  were  astounded  at  seeing  the  still  excommunicated  Savoo^ 
arola  as  the  celebrant,  and  the  officials  humbly  kiss  his  hand.    No^ 
content  with  this  act  of  rebellion,  it  was  arranged  that  he  should 
recommence  preaching.    A  new  Signoria  was  to  be  elected  f< 
March,  the  people  were  becoming  divided  in  their  allegianoe 
him,  and  his  eloquence  was  held  to  bo  indispensable  for  his  o^ 
safety  and  for  the  continuance^  in  power  of  the  Piagnoni.     Ai 
cordingly,  on  Februarj'  11  he  again  appeare<l  in  the  Duomo,  whei 
the  old  benches  and  scaffolds  had  been  I'eplaced  to  acconunociat 
the  crowd.     Yet  many  of  the  more  timid  Piagnoni  abstained  from 
listening  to  an  excommunicate :  whether  just  or  unjust,  they 
gued,  the  sentence  of  the  Church  was  to  bo  feared-f 

•  ViUari.n.  25-8,  85-fl,79j  App.  xxiii.— Proccsso  Autentico,  p.  535,—] 
ducci,pp.  ir)2-3,  157. 

t  Landucci,  pp.  161-2.— Machlavelli,  FrRmmcuti  utorici  (Opere  Ed.  1782, 
68). 
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In  the  sermons  on  Exodus  preached  during  this  Lent — ^the  last 
which  he  had  the  opportunity  of  uttering — Savonarola  was  more 
violent  than  ever.  His  position  was  such  that  he  could  only  justify 
himself  by  proving  that  the  papal  anathema  was  worthless,  and  this 
he  did  in  terms  which  excited  the  liveliest  indignation  in  Rome. 
A  brief  was  despatched  to  the  Signoria,  February  26,  commanding 
them,  under  pain  of  interdict,  to  send  Savonarola  as  a  prisoner  to 
Bome.  This  received  no  attention,  but  at  the  same  time  another 
letter  was  sent  to  the  canons  of  the  Duomo  ordering  them  to  close 
their  ohuroh  to  him,  and  March  1  he  appeared  there  to  say  that 
he  would  preach  at  San  Marco,  whither  the  crowded  audience  fol- 
lowed him.  His  fate,  however,  was  sealed  the  same  day  by  the 
advent  to  power  of  a  government  composed  of  a  majority  of  Ar- 
rabbiati,  with  one  of  his  bitterest  enemies.  Pier  Popoleschi,  at  its 
head  as  Qonfaloniero  di  Giustizia.  Yet  he  was  too  powerful  with 
the  people  to  be  openly  attacked,  and  occasion  for  his  ruin  had 
to  be  awaited.* 

The  first  act  of  the  new  Signoria  was  an  appeal  to  the  pope, 
March  4,  excusing  themselves  for  not  obeying  his  orders  and  ask* 
ing  for  clemency  towards  Savonarola,  whose  labors  had  been  so 
fruitful,  and  whom  the  people  of  Florence  believed  to  be  more 
than  man.  Possibly  this  may  have  been  insidiously  intended  to 
kindle  afresh  the  papal  anger ;  at  ail  events,  Alexander's  reply 
shows  that  he  recognized  fully  the  advantage  of  the  situation. 
Savonarola  is  "  that  miserable  worm  "  who  in  a  sermon  recently 
printed  had  adjured  God  to  deliver  him  to  hell  if  he  should  apply 
for  absolution.  The  pope  will  waste  no  more  time  in  letters ;  he 
wants  no  more  words  from  them,  but  acts.  They  must  either  send 
their  monstrous  idol  to  Eome,  or  segregate  him  from  all  human 
society^  if  they  wish  to  escape  the  interdict  which  will  last  until 
they  submit.  Yet  Savonarola  is  not  to  be  perpetually  silenced, 
bat,  after  due  humiliation,  his  mouth  shall  be  again  opened,  f 

This  reached  Florence  March  13  and  excited  a  violent  discus- 
skm.    We  have  seen  that  an  interdict  inflicted  by  the  pope  might 


•  Lmdncd,  p.  164.— Perrens,  p.  281.— Villari,  II.  App.  Ixvi. 
t  Pemne,  pp.  28S-6, 865-78.    Cf.  Villari,  H.  115. 

The  obnoxiooB  appeal  to  Ood  bad  really  been  made  by  SaTonarola  in  his  ser- 
mon  of  Febraaiy  11  (ViUari,  U.  88). 
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be  nob  merely  adeprivation  of  spiritual  pri\'ilogi*s.  bat  that  it  mi 
comprehend  segivgation  from  the  outside  world  and  aeizoro  of 
person  and  projMirty  wherever  found,  which  was  ruin  to  aoommor- 
cial  commuuit}'.  The  oierchauts  and  bankers  of  IHorence  received 
from  their  Eoman  correspondents  the  most  alarming  aocounte  of 
the  papal  wrath  and  of  his  intention  to  expose  their  proj>erty  to 
pillage.  Fear  took  p<.)sse!:vsion  of  the  city,  as  rumors  spi*ead  from 
day  to  day  that  the  dreadeil  interdict  had  been  prochuinod.  It 
shows  the  immense  influence  still  wielded  by  8avonarola  that, 
after  earnest  discussions  and  various  devices,  the  Signoria  could 
only  bring  itself,  March  1 7,  to  send  to  liim  five  citizens  at  night  to 
beg  liiin  to  sus|)end  preaching  for  the  time.  He  had  promised  tbot^ 
while  he  would  not  obey  the  po|)e,  he  would  respect  the  wisl)es  of 
the  civil  power,  but  when  this  lequest  reiiched  him  he  replieti  that 
he  must  first  seek  the  will  of  Him  who  had  ordered  him  to  preach* 
The  next  day,  from  the  pulpit  of  San  Marco,  he  gave  his  answer— 
*' Listen,  for  tJiis  is  what  tlic  Lord  siiith  :  In  asking  this  Fmte  to 
give  up  preaching  it  is  to  Me  that  the  request  is  made,  and  not  to 
him,  for  it  is  I  who  preach ;  it  is  I  who  grant  the  request  and  who 
do  not  grant  it.  The  I^rd  assents  aa  regards  the  preachings  but 
not  as  i-egartls  your  salvation.*'  * 

It  waa  impossible  to  yield  more  awkwardly  or  in  a  mannef 
more  con\incing  of  self-deception,  and  Savonarola's  enemies  grew 
correspondingly  bold.  The  P'ranciscans  thundered  triumphantly 
from  the  pulpits  at  their  command;  the  (hsorderly  elements, 
wearied  with  the  rule  of  righteousness,  commenced  to  agitate  for 
the  hcense  which  they  could  see  was  8<K>n  to  be  theirs.  Pnjfana 
scoffers  commenced  to  ridicule  the  Frate  openly  in  the  streets,  and 
within  a  week  placards  were  posted  on  tlie  walls  urging  the  bom 
ing  of  the  palaces  of  Fnincesco  Valori  and  Paolo  Antonio  Sodo- 
rini,  two  of  his  leiuling  supjxjrters.  The  agents  of  the  Lhike  of 
Milan  wore  not  far  wrong  when  they  exultingly  wrote  to  him  pm* 
dieting  tlio  speedy  downfall  of  the  Frate,  by  fair  means  or  foul.t 

Just  at  this  juncture  there  came  to  hght  a  desperate  ex^iedieo 
to  which  Savonarola  had  recoursa     After  giving  Alexander  fair 
warning,  March  13,  to  look  to  his  safety,  for  there  could  no  longer 

*  Purrens,  pp.  1&B7,  388.— Londuoci,  pp.  164-46. 
t  Landucci,  p.  166.— VilUri.  IX.  App.  pp.  Iriil.-lsii. 
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be  trace  between  them,  Savonarola  appealed  to  the  sovereigns  of 
Christendom,  in  letters  purj.K>rting  to  \te  written  onder  the  (iirect 
command  of  God  and  in  his  name,  cull in*^  upon  the  monarche  to 
convoke  a  general  council  for  the  refornuition  of  the  Church.  It 
was  diseased,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  and  on  account  of  its 
mtolorable  stench  God  had  not  peniiitteil  it  to  liavo  a  lawful  head. 
Alexander  VI.  was  not  |)ope  and  w:w  not  elipl>lo  to  the  papacy, 
not  only  by  reason  of  the  simony  through  which  he  had  bought 
Ibft  tiara,  and  the  wickedness  which,  when  exposed,  would  excite 
imiversal  execration*  but  also  because  he  was  not  a  Oliristian,  and 
not  even  a  believer  in  Go<i.  All  this  Havonarola  offered  to  prove  by 
evidence  and  by  miraclee  which  God  would  execute  to  conviiieo  the 
onost  BcepticaL  This  poilentous  epistle,  with  tritling  variants,  was 
lo  he  wldressed  to  the  Kings  of  France,  Spain,  England,  and  linn- 
e&ry,  and  to  the  emperor.  A  prelinunary  missive  from  ].)omenico 
Mazzinghi  to  Giovanni  Guasconi,  Florentine  A ml^issador  in  France, 
happened  to  be  intorcf^ptetl  by  the  Duke  of  Mihm,  who  was  hostile 
to  Siivonaroia,  an<l  who  promptly  forwarded  it  to  the  po})e.* 

AlexanileFa  wnith  tan  e;i8ily  be  conceived.  It  was  not  so 
moch  the  personal  accusations,  which  he  wtvs  reatly  to  dismiss  with 
cvnical  indifference,  as  the  effort  to  bring  about  the  convocation  of 
a  council  which,  since  those  of  Constance  and  Ba<de,  had  ever  been 
tbe  cry  of  the  rcfonuer  and  the  terror  of  the  papacy.  In  the  ex- 
tsi  *  ontent  of  Christendom  it  was  an  ever-]>resont  danger. 
N.  I y  as  14S:i  the  half-cnizy  Andreas,  Archbishop  of  Kniin, 

iMtd  set  all  Europe  in  an  uproar  by  convoking  fi-ora  Itasle  a  council 
on  his  own  ro8iK>nsil>ility, and  defying  for  six  mouths,  luuler  the 
protection  of  the  magistrates,  the  efforts  of  Sixtu.s  IV.  and  the 
aoatbumafi  of  the  inquisitor,  Henry  Institoris,  until  Frederic  III., 
after  balancing  awhile,  ha<l  him  thrown  into  jail.  In  the  some  year, 
^'•"j.  Feniinand  and  Isal)clla,by  the  threat  of  calling  a  council, 
_r»t  Sixtus  to  renounce  the  claim  of  filling  the  sees  of  Spain 
with  his  own  creatures.  In  1495  a  rumor  wus  current  that  the 
emperor  was  about  to  cite  the  pope  to  a  council  to  be  held  in 


*  VUlftri.  II.  129.  132-5;  App.  pp.  UtIu.-Uxi.,  dxxi.  — BaIuz.  et  Mansi  L 
Mi^.^Pcmsbs.  pp.  373-fi. — Burl&mocolii,  p.  fiol. — In  hiaconfcMion  ot  MaySl, 
SvtvBMola  sutcd  tbftt  tl>e  idea  of  the  council  had  only  sugge«tod  itself  to  him 
tl>»«  tnonllifl  pruviouftly  (ViUari,  II.  App.  cxcii.). 
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Florence.  Some  years  earlier  the  rebellious  Cardinal  Giuliano 
della  Rorere,  who  had  fled  to  France,  persistently  urged  Charles 
VIII.  to  assemble  a  general  council ;  in  1497  Charles  submitted 
the  question  to  the  University  of  Paris,  and  the  University  pro- 
nounced in  its  favor.  Wild  as  vras  Savonarola's  notion  that  he 
could,  single-handeil,  stimulate  the  princes  to  such  action,  it  was, 
nevertheless,  a  dart  aimed  at  the  mortal  spot  of  the  pft|>acy,  and 
the  combat  thereafter  was  one  in  which  no  quarter  could  be  given.* 
The  end,  in  fact,  was  inevitable,  but  it  came  sooner  and  more 
dramatically  than  the  shrewdest  observer  could  have  anticipated. 
It  is  impossible,  ainid  the  conflicting  statements  of  friends  and 
foes,  to  determine  with  positiveness  the  successive  steps  leading  toi 
the  strange  Sperimento  del  Fttoco  which  was  the  proximate  occa- 
sion of  the  catastrophe,  but  it  probably  occurred  in  this  wise 
Fr4  Girolamo  being  silenced,  Domenico  da  Pesciu  took  his  place., 
Matters  were  clearly  growing  desperate,  and  in  his  indiscreet  zeal^ 
Domenico  offered  to  prove  the  truth  of  his  master's  cause  by 
throwing  himself  from  the  roof  of  the  Palazzo  de'  Signori,  by  cast-: 
ing  himself  into  the  river,  or  by  entering  fire.  Probably  this  wa»j 
only  a  rhetorical  flourish  without  settled  purpose,  but  the  Francis- 
can, Francesco  della  Puglia,who  was  preaching  with  much  effect . 
at  the  Church  of  Santa-Croce,  took  it  up  and  offered  to  share  the 
ordeal  with  Frik  Girolamo.  The  latter,  however,  refused  to  under- 
take it  unless  a  papal  legate  and  ambassadors  from  all  Christian 
princes  could  bo  present,  so  that  it  might  be  made  the  commence- 
ment of  a  general  reform  in  the  Cliurch.  Frik  Domenico  theii| 
accepted  the  challenge,  and  on  March  27  or  28  he  caused  to  b6^ 
affixed  to  the  portal  of  Santa-Croce  a  paper  in  which  he  offered  to 
prove,  by  argument  or  miracle,  these  propositions :  I.  The  Churohj 

*  Landucci,  p.  113. — Chron.  Glasabergcr  aon.  1482.— Raynald.  ano.  14D3,  No.] 
36. — Pulgar,  Cronica  dc  los  Rcyca  Catolicos,  ii.  c!t.— Comba,  La  Riforma  la 
Italia,  I.  491.— Nardi,  Lib.  ir.  (p.  70). 

nio  contemporary  Olussberger  says  of  Andrcaa  of  Erain*s  attempt,  "Nifli- 
cnim  auctoritflB  impcratoris  intcrvenieuct  mnxinnim  in  ecclraia acbisma  fiulMitDm 
fliisset.  Oinnes  cnim  semuU  domini  paptc  ad  domini  imperatoris  consensnm 
rcspicicbant  pro  concilio  colebrando.*'  A  year's  imprisonment  in  chains  ex-{ 
hau9te<!  the  resolation  of  Andreas,  who  executed  a  solemn  recantation  of  hia  in- 
TectivcB  a^inst  the  Holy  See.  This  waa  sent  with  a  petition  for  pardon  to, 
SIxtuB  TV.,  who  granted  it,  but  before  the  return  of  tlic  messengers  the  unbapprj 
reformer  hanged  UiniBclf  in  his  cell  (iil>i  wip.  nnn    l-ISS). 
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of  God  requires  renovation ;  II.  The  Church  is  to  be  scourged ; 
ni.  The  Church  will  be  renovated;  IV.  After  chastisement  Flor 
ence  will  l>e  renovatetl  and  will  prosper;  V.  The  iniidei  will  be 
converted;  VI.  The  excommunication  of  Frd  Girolarao  is  void; 
VII.  There  is  no  sin  in  not  observing  the  oxcoinmunication.  Fni 
Francescil  reasonably  enough  said  that  most  of  these  propositions 
were  incapable  of  argument,  but,  as  a  demonstration  was  desired, 
b6  would  enter  fire  with  Era  Domenico,  although  he  fully  expected 
to  be  bume<l;  still,  he  was  willing  to  make  the  sacrifice  in  order 
to  liberate  the  Florentines  from  their  false  idol.** 

Passions  were  iiei*ce  on  both  sides,  and  eager  partisans  kept 
the  city  in  an  uproar.  To  prevent  an  outbi-eak  the  Signoria  sent 
for  both  disputants  and  caused  them  to  enter  into  a  written  agree- 
ment, Miirch  3fi,  to  undergo  this  strange  trial.  Three  hundred 
jears  earUer  it  would  have  seemed  reasonable  enough,  but  the 
Coanoil  of  l^tenm,  in  1215,  had  reprobatc^l  onleals  of  all  kinds, 
aad  they  had  been  definitely  marked  with  the  ban  of  the  Church. 
When  it  came  to  the  jwint  Fra  Francesco  said  that  lie  had  no 
quarrel  with  Domenico;  that  if  Savonarola  would  undergo  the 
trial,  he  was  reaily  to  share  it,  but  with  any  one  else  he  would  only 
produce  a  champion — and  one  was  readily  found  in  the  person  of 
Fii  Gialiano  Kondinelh,  a  noble  Florentine  of  the  Order.  On  the 
other  side,  all  the  friars  of  San  Marco,  nearly  three  hundred  in 
number,  signed  the  agreement  pleil^ng  to  submit  themselves  to 
the  ordeal,  and  Savonarola  declared  that  in  such  a  cause  any  one 
oould  do  so  without  risk.  So  great  was  the  enthusiasm  that  when, 
on  the  day  l>efore  the  trial,  he  preached  on  the  subject  in  San- 
Ifarco,  all  the  audience  rose  in  mass,  iiiid  olFered  to  take  Donieni- 
00*8  place  in  vindicating  the  truth.  The  conditions  pi-escribed  by 
the  Signoria  were,  that  if  the  Dominican  chaTU]Hon  i>erished5 
whether  alone  or  with  his  rival,  Sjivonarola  should  leave  the  city 
until  officially  reaiUed ;  if  the  Franciscan  alone  succumbed,  then 
Kra  Fr-ance^co  should  do  likewise;  and  the  stime  wiia  decreed  for 
either  side  that  shouhl  decline  the  ordeal  at  the  laitt  moment.f 


•  BurUmA(u;hJ,  p.  669. — Landucci,  pp.  166-7. — Proceaso  Autentico,  pp.  586-7. 
— Villari,  II.  App.  Ixxt.  sqq. 

tLftDducci,  pp.  167-8.— Proceaao  Autentico,  pp.  686-8. — Villari,  11.  App. 
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The  Signoria  appointed  ten  citizens  to  condaot  the  trial,  and 
fixed  it  for  April  6,  but  postponed  it  for  a  day  in  hopes  of  receiT- 
ing  from  the  pope  a  negative  answer  to  an  application  for  pent 
mission — a  refusal  which  came,  but  came  too  late,  possibly  delayed 
on  purjiose.  On  April  7,  accordingly,  the  preparations  were  com- 
pleted. In  the  Piazza  de'  Signori  a  huge  pile  of  dry  wood  was 
built  the  height  of  a  man's  eyes,  with  a  central  gangway  through 
which  the  champions  were  to  pass.  It  was  plentifully  enpfdied 
with  gunpowder,  oil,  sulphur,  and  spirits,  to  insure  the  rapid  spread 
of  the  flames,  and  when  lighted  at  one  end  the  contestants  weie 
to  enter  at  the  other,  which  was  to  be  set  on  fire  behind  theni,  so 
as  to  cut  off  all  retreat.  An  immense  mass  of  earnest  spectatoni 
filled  the  piazza,  and  every  window  and  house-top  was  crowded* 
These  were  mostly  partisans  of  Savonarola,  and  the  Francinans 
were  cowed  until  cheered  by  the  arrival  of  the  Compagnacoi,  the 
young  nobles  fully  armed  on  their  war-horses,  and  each  aoMMa- 
panied  by  eight  or  ten  retainers — some  five  hundred  in  ally  with 
Doffo  Spini  at  their  head.* 

First  came  on  the  scene  the  Franciscans,  anzioos  and  tetrified. 
Then  marched  in  procession  the  Dominicans,  about  two  hundred 
in  number,  chanting  psalms.  Both  parties  went  before  the  Big* 
noria,  when  the  Franciscans,  professing  fear  of  magic  arts,  det* 
manded  that  Domenico  should  change  his  garments.  Althoo^ 
this  was  promptly  acceded  to,  and  both  champions  were  clothed 
anew,  considerable  time  was  consumed  in  the  details.  The  Domiid* 
cans  claimed  that  Domenico  should  be  allowed  to  cany  a  crucifix  in 
his  right  hand  and  a  consecrated  wafer  in  his  left.  An  objeotion 
being  made  to  the  crucifix  he  agreed  to  abandon  it,  but  was  ntHr 
moved  by  the  cry  of  horror  with  which  the  proposition  aa  to  the 
host  was  received.  Savonarola  was  firm.  It  had  been  revealed 
to  Fra  Salvestro  that  the  sacrament  was  indispensable,  and  the 
matter  was  hotly  disputed  until  the  shades  of  evening  fell,  when 
the  Signoria  announced  that  the  ordeal  was  abandoned,  and  the 
Franciscans  \vithdrew,  followed  by  the  Dominicans.  The  orowd 
wliich  had  patiently  waited  through  torrents  of  rain,  and  a  storm 
in  which  the  air  seemed  filled  with  howling  demons,  were  enraged 


•  Perrens,  pp.  379-Sl.— Burlamacchi,  pp.  560,  562.— Landuoci,  p.  168.— Pro-. 
in  Autentico.  UD.  540-1. 
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at  the  lorn  of  the  promised  spectacle,  and  a  heavy  armed  escort 
was  necessary  to  convey  the  Dominicans  in  safety  back  to  San 
Jfocoo.  Had  the  matter  been  one  with  which  reason  had  any- 
thing to  do^  we  might  perhaps  wonder  that  it  was  regarded  as  a 
trauoph  for  the  Franciscans ;  but  Savonarola  had  so  confidently 
Ifomised  a  miracle,  and  had  been  so  implicitly  beheved  by  his 
lolkriren,  that  they  accepted  the  drawn  battle  as  a  defeat,  and  as 
a  oanfewkm  that  he  could  not  rely  on  the  interposition  of  God. 
Their  faith  in  their  prophet  was  shaken,  while  the  exultant  Com- 
pagnaoci  lavished  abuse  on  him,  and  they  had  not  a  word  to  utter 
IB  Us  del eaoe** 

His  enemies  were  prompt  in  following  up  their  advantage. 
Ibe  next  day  was  Pahn  Sunday.  The  streets  were  full  of  tri- 
mphant  An&bbiati,  and  such  Fiagnoni  as  showed  themselves 
mm  paraoed  with  jeers  and  pelted  with  stones.  At  vespers,  the 
Dominioan  Mariflno  de'  Ughi  attempted  to  preach  in  the  Duomo, 
whioh  was  crowded,  but  the  Compagnacoi  were  there  in  force,  in- 
tatropted  the  sermon,  ordered  the  audience  to  disperse,  and  those 
IrlkO  ransted  were  assailed  and  wounded.  Then  arose  the  cry, 
^lo  San  Marco  1"  and  the  crowd  hurried  thither.  Already  the 
dson  pi  the  Dominican  church  had  been  surrounded  by  boys 
whose  cries  disturbed  the  service  within,  and  who,  when  ordered 
to  be  ailrat,  had  replied  with  showers  of  stones  which  compelled 
the  gptranoe  to  be  dosed.  As  the  crowd  surged  around,  the  wor- 
shippers were  glad  to  escape  with  their  hves  through  the  cloisters. 
I^Moesoo  Yalori  and  Pado  Antonio  Soderini  were  there  in  con- 
SDtUtiim  with  Savonarola.  Soderini  made  good  his  exit  from  the 
eity;  Yalori  was  seised  while  skirting  the  walls,  and  carried  in 
front  of  his  palace,  which  had  already  been  attacked  by  the  Com- 
pagnaed.  Before  his  eyes,  his  wife,  who  was  pleading  with  the 
■sinilalifii  from  a  window,  was  slain  with  a  missile,  one  of  his 
ciiildrsa  and  a  female  servant  were  wounded,  and  the  palace  was 
fludcad  and  burned,  after  whioh  he  was  struck  from  behind  and 
kOled  by  his  enemies  of  the  families  Tomabuoni  and  Ridolfi. 

•  Landacci,  pp.  168-9.— Proceaao  Autentico^  p.  542.— Burlamacchi,  p.  563. — 
YiUari,n.  App.  pp.  Ixxv.-lzxz.,  IxxxUi.-xc. — GaicciardFni,  Lib.  ni.  c.  6. 

Tb0  good  Floivntines  did  sot  fail  to  point  oat  that  the  sudden  death  of 
Cksrtos  YUL,  on  tbU  same  April  7,  was  a  visitation  upon  him  for  having  aban- 
doned Smonarola  and  the  republic. — Kardi,  lib.  ix.  p.  80. 
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Two  other  houses  of  Savonarola's  partisans  were  likewise  piUa* 
and  burned.* 

In  the  midst  of  the  uproar  there  came  forth  successive  procli 
inntions  fmm  the  Signoria  ordering  Savonarola  to  quit  the  Floi 
entine  territories  within  twelve  hours,  and  idl  laymen  to  leave  th< 
churcli  of  San  Marco  within  one  hour.     Although  those  were  fol- 
lowed by  others  threatening  death  to  any  one  entering  the  church, 
they  virtually  legalized  the  riot,  sliowing  what  luui  doubtless  been 
the  Hecret  s])rmgs  that  set  it  in  motion.    The  assault  on  San  Marco^ 
then  became  a  regular  siege.    Matters  hail  for  some  time  lookedfl 
so  threatening  that  during  the  past  fortnight  the  friars  had  been™ 
secretly  providing  themselves  with  arras.     These  they  and  theiri 
friends  used  gallantly,  even  against  the  express  commands  of 
&avonarr>la,  and  a  meUe  oocarred  in  which  more  than  a  hundi 
on  l>oth  sides  were  killed  and  wounded.     At  lust  the  Signoi 
sent  guards  to  capture  Savonarola  and  his  princijjal  aids, 
menico  and  Salvestro,  with  a  pledge  that  no  harm  should  be  done 
to  them.     Resistance  oeased;  the  two  former  were  found  in  the 
library,  but  Salvestro  had  hidden  himself*  and  was  not  captured 
till  the  next  diiy.     The  prisoners  were  ironed  hand  and  foot  andj 
can'ied  through  the  streets,  where  their  guards  could  not  prol 
them  from  kicks  and  buffets  by  the  raging  mob.f 

The  next  day  there  «'as  com|)arutive  quiet.    The  revolution  ii 
which  the  aristocracy  had  allied  itself  with  the  dangerous  cL 
was  comjjlete.    The  Piagnoni  were  thoroughly  cowed.     Oppi 
brious  epithets  were  freel}'  lavishe<l  on  Savonarola  by  the  victors^] 
and  any  one  daring  to  utter  a  word  in  his  defence  would  haT< 
been  slain  on  the  spit.    To  render  the  triumph  pennanent,  how- 
ever, it  was  necessary  first  to  discredit  him  utterly  with  the  i>oo- 
ple  and  then  to  despatch  him.    No  time  was  lost  in  preparing  to 
give  a  judicial  apj>earance  to  the  foregone  conclusion.     Durinj 
the  day  a  tribunal  of  seventeen  mcmljers  selected  from  ainooj 
his  sjjocial  enemies,  such  as  Doffo  Spini,  was  nominated,  which, 
set  promptly  to  work  on  April  1(»,  although  its  formal  oorami 
sion,  including  power  to  use  tortiu^,  was  not  made  out  until  th< 


•  LaoOucci,  p.  170.— Pi-ocesso  Autentico,  pp.  5A4,  548. — BurlamACChi.  p.064i 
t  LaDduocU  p-  ITL— ProcesHa  Autentico,  pp.  044,  549.— Burlamaochi,  p.  M4. 
-Nardi,  Lib.  xi.  p.  78.— Villari,  II.  17»^-77 ;  App.  pp.  xcir,  ccxxv.,  ccxxxiii. 
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11th.  Papal  authority  to  disregard  the  clerical  immunity  of  the 
prisoners  was  applied  for,  but  the  proceedings  were  not  delayed 
by  waiting  for  the  answer,  which,  of  course,  was  favorable,  and 
two  papal  commissioners  were  mljoinotl  to  the  tribunal.  Savona- 
n>La  and  his  comjianions,  still  ironed  hand  and  ftxit,  were  carried 
to  the  Bargello.  The  official  account  states  that  he  was  Urst  in- 
terrogated kmdly,  but  as  he  would  not  confess  he  was  threatened 
with  torture,  and  this  proving  ineffectual  he  was  subjected  to 
three  and  a  half  tratti  di  fane.  This  was  a  customary  form  of 
torture,  known  as  the  strappado,  which  consisted  in  tying  the 
pnsoner*s  hands  behind  his  back,  then  hoisting  him  by  a  rojie  fast- 
ened to  his  wrists,  letting  him  drop  from  a  height  and  arresting 
him  with  a  jerk  bef*jre  liis  feet  readied  the  floor.  Sometimes 
heavy  weights  were  attached  to  the  feet  to  render  the  operation 
more  severe.  Officially  it  is  stated  that  this  first  application  was 
sufficient  to  lead  him  to  confess  freely,  but  the  general  belief  at 
the  time  was  that  it  was  re^xjated  with  extreme  severity.* 

Be  this  as  it  may,  Savonarola's  nervous  organization  was  too 
sensitive  for  him  to  endure  agony  which  he  know  would  be  in- 
definitely prolonged  by  those  determined  to  effect  a  predestined 
regult.  He  entreated  to  be  released  from  the  torture  and  promised 
to  reveal  everything,    llis  examination  lasted  until  April  18,  but 


•  J>aiiducci^  pp.  171-2. — VJUari,  II.  178;  App.  p.  clxv.— Procewo  Autentico, 
pp.  550-1. 

VJoU  (Villari,!!,  App.  cx^i.-vii.)  wyg  that  the  torture  was  repeatedly  applied 
— <Nt  one  eveniog  no  less  than  fourteen  time«  from  the  pulley  to  the  f!oor,  and 
ttiat  hia  aruu  were  so  injured  that  he  was  unable  to  feed  hiniaclf ;  but  thia  must 
be  Maggermted  in  view  of  the  pirns  truatisca  which  he  wrote  white  in  priaon. 
Burlamacchi  saya  that  be  waa  tortured  rcpeutedty  both  with  conl  \\x\t\  fire  (pp. 
SM,5<$S).  Burchnrd,  the  papal  prothonotnry,  staten  that  he  wits  tiirturi'il  mcvcq 
times,  and  Burchard  was  likely  to  know  and  not  likely  to  exaj;;:^pcrtitu  (Qurcb. 
XSmx*  ap,  Prcures  des  MGmoirca  de  Couimincs,  Bruxelles,  1700,  p.  424).  The  cx- 
pfMDOD  of  Commines,  who  w&s  we]l-infomio<1,  is  ** U  ^mirent  d  merreilUi^^ 
OUmmrvs,  Lib.  vtii.  cli.  19).  But  the  niout  emphatic  evidence  is  thai  of  the  Sig- 
Dorift,  who,  in  onHwer  to  the  reproaches  of  Alexander  ut  their  tardiness,  declare 
tlwt  tbcy  had  to  do  with  a  uian  of  great  endurance;  they  had  as-siduously  tort- 
ured bim  for  many  days  with  «lcndcr  results,  which  they  would  suppreas  until 
tbej  could  force  bim  to  reveal  all  hw  &ccreta — **multa  et  asaidua  quteatione,  mul- 
tfl  dStbiUt  per  rim  vix  [muca  extoraimiia,  qune  nunc  celarc  animus  erat  donee 
PBii^  nobis  patcrent  8ui  auiuii  involucra"  (Villari,  II.  107). 
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even  in  his  complying  frame  of  mind  tbe  resultant  oonfesBiott 
qmred  to  be  roanipoliited  before  it  conld  be  made  pnblie.     F 

this  infamous  piece  of  work  a  fitting  instmment  was  at  ban 
8er  Ceccone  was  an  old  partisan  of  the  Medici  whose  Uf© 
been  saved  by  Saronarola's  secretly  giinng  him  refuge  in 
Marco,  and  who  now  repaid  the  benefit  by  sacrificing  his 
factor.  As  a  notary  he  was  familiar  \rith  sruch  work,  and  un 
der  his  skilful  bands  tbe  incoherent  answers  of  Savonarola  were 
raoalded  into  a  narrative  which  is  the  most  abject  of  self-aocn 
tions  and  most  compromising  to  all  bis  friends.* 

lie  is  made  to  represent  himself  as  being  from  the  first  a  co 
scions  impostor,  whose  sole  object  was  to  gain  power  by  deceivi 
the  people.     If  his  project  of  convoking  a  council  had  residted  f 
his  being  chosen  pope  he  would  not  have  refused  the  position,  b 
if  not  be  would  at  all  events  have  l>ecome  tbe  foivmost  man 
tbe  world.     For  his  own  purposes  he  had  arrayed  the  citi 
against  each  other  and  caused  a  rupture  between  the  city  and  the 
Holy  See.  striving  to  erect  a  government  on  the  Venetian  rao<leI^ 
with  Francesco  Valori  as  perpetual  doge.     The  animus  of  tl 
trial  is  clearly  revenlfHl  in  the  scant  attention  paid  to  his  spiritui 
aberrations.  Avhich  were  the  sole  offences  for  which  he  could  \ 
oonvicte<I,  and  the  immense  detail  devoted  to  his  jwlitical  aotivit; 
and  to  his  relations  with  all  obnoxious  citizens  whom  it  was  d 
sired  to  involve  in  his  ruin.    Had  there  been  any  pretence  of  ol 
serving  ordinary  judicial  forms,  the  couiploteneiis  witli  which  l 
WHS  represented  as  abasing  himself  would  have  overreaolied  it 
puq»ose.     In  forcing  him  to  confess  that  he  was  no  prophet,  an 
that  he  had  always  secretly  believed  the  papal  cxcommunicatio 
to  be  valid,  he  was  relieved  from  the  charge  of  persistent  heresj 
and  he  could  legally  be  only  sentenced  to  penance ;  but^  aa  thei 


•  Lanrlucri.  p.  I72.^Pmrw«o  Atitentico.  p.  550.— pOTrens,  i>p.  387-S. — 
Inmncchi,  pp.  566  7.— VillftPi.TL  188,  IftS;  App.  cxviH.-xxi. 

It  is  pftrt  of  tlie  SftTonnrolft  teg^ml  that  davonRroU  tlircatencd  Scr  OeoQi 
Tfitl)  dtfitli  within  a  year  if  he  did  not  remove  oertuD  intcq>olAt1ons  firata 
confes.'iion,  and  that  l!ic  prediction  was  verified,  Ceccone  dying  nilbin  thrti: 
untmnsellpd,  and  rcfuRiuR  in  de«piiir  tlie  consolations  of  reli^on  (RnrlAmacdl 
p.  575._Vioti  np.  VUlari,  II.  App.  cxxtH.). 

Cwcone  pf  rformed  the  same  oMce  for  the  confession  of  Fr4  Domenico  ( Vil 
U.  App.  Doc.  xxrn.). 
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vw  no  iateatiou  of  l>eiag  restricted  to  legal  rules,  the  first  object 
vas  to  discredit  him  witli  the  people,  after  which  he  coidtl  be 
judicially  ruuniered  wifch  impunity.'* 

The  object  was  thoroughly  attained.  On  April  1^,  in  the  great 
hail  of  the  council,  the  confe^ion  was  publicly  read  in  the  pres- 
euce  of  all  who  might  see  lit  to  aitentl.  The  effect  produced  is 
well  describeil  by  the  honest  Luca  Lumlucci,  who  had  been  an 
eKTaesl  an<i  devout,  though  tiioid,  lolluwcr  of  Frd  Girolamo,  and 
who  now  grieved  bitterly  at  the  disap|}eurance  of  his  illusions,  and 
%t  the  shuttering  of  the  gorgeous  day-dreiuus  in  whicti  the  dis- 
cipks  had  nurseil  themficlves.  Deep  waii  his  imguish  as  he  lis- 
tened to  the  confession  of  one  **  whom  we  beliove<l  to  be  a  prophet 
and  who  now  confesse<l  tliat  ho  was  no  prophet*  ami  that  what  he 
prt*-achcd  was  not  I'evoaled  to  him  by  God.  1  was  stupefied  and 
my  vej-y  soul  was  idled  with  grief  to  see  the  destnactioti  of  such 
aa  edi£oe,  which  crumbled  because  it  was  founded  on  a  lie.  I  had 
expected  to  see  Florence  a  new  Jerusalem,  whena?  sliould  issue 
the  laws  and  the  splendor  and  the  example  of  the  holy  life;  to 
I8*tbe  renovation  of  the  Church,  the  oon  version  of  the  iniidel.  and 
the  rejoicing  of  the  go*^.  I  found  tlie  revei-se  of  all  tliis,  and  I 
ftwallowed  the  dose*'  — a  natural  enough  metaphor,  seeing  that 
lAuduoci  was  an  apothecary.f 

Yet  even  with  tliis  the  Signoria  was  nut  satisfied.  On  April 
21  a  new  trial  was  onlered;  Savonarola  was  tortured  again,  and 
further  avowals  of  his  political  action  were  wrung  fi'oni  iiim,J 
whUe  A  general  arrest  wa£  nuide  of  those  who  were  compromised 
by  hi*  confessions,  and  tliose  of  Domeniooand  Salvestro,ci*eatinga 
idiTor  bo  widespread  that  large  uuinbei'S  of  his  followers  lletl  from 
ih/»  city.  On  the  27th  the  prisoners  were  taken  to  the  liargello 
and  so  tortui^^l  that  during  the  wliole  of  the  afternoon  their 
ihrieks  Axere  heard   by  the  passer&-by,  but  nothing  was  wrung 


*  Procouo  Autantico,  pp.  591-64, 567. — Villari,  II.  App.  cxlvii.  sqq. 

Violi  ftUtes  tlint  the  cunfession  fU)  iutiirpoluted  Uy  Cgcvouc  was  printed  and 
circulAted  by  the  Sigooriu  ns  a  justiGcutlon  of  tlicir  actiuu,  but  Lhnt  it  proved  ko 
BOMtisfiurtary  to  the  public  tliat  iii  a  few  days  aU  copies  were  ordered  by  proo- 
iHBtion  tn  Im  sarrendcred!  (Vlllari,  11.  App.  p.  cxit.). 

f  Lauducci,  p.  173.— Burlamacchl,  p.  567. 

{  This  conioHinfi  was  never  mode  public  YiUoii,  who  diacovered  lh«  MS., 
M«  printed  it,  App.  p.  cUxv. 


from  tliem  to  incriminate  Savonarola.  The  officials  in  |x>wer  fiacT 
but  a  short  time  for  action,  as  their  terra  of  office  ended  with  the 
month,  although  by  arbitrary  and  illegal  derices  they  secured  suc- 
cessors of  their  own  party.  Their  last  official  act,  on  the  30th, 
was  the  exile  of  ten  of  the  accused  citizens,  and  the  imposition  on 
twcnty-thi*ee  of  various  fines,  amounting  in  all  to  twelve  thousand 
florins.* 

The  new  government  which  came  in  power  May  I  at  once  dis- 
charged the  imprisoned  citizens,  but  kept  Savonarola  and  his  com- 
panions. These,  as  Dominicans,  were  not  justiciable  by  the  civil 
power,  but  the  Signoria  immediately  applied  to  Alexamier  for 
authority  to  condemn  and  execute  them.  He  refusetl,  and  ordered 
them  to  be  delivered  to  him  for  judgment,  as  he  ha^  already  done 
when  the  news  reached  him  of  Savonarola's  capture.  To  this  the 
republic  demurred,  doubtless  for  the  reason  privately  alleged  to 
the  ambassador,  that  Savonarola  was  privy  to  too  many  state 
secrets  to  be  intrusted  to  the  Roman  curia ;  but  it  suggested  that 
the  pope  might  send  commissionera  to  Florence  to  conduct  the 
proceedings  in  his  name.  To  this  he  assented  In  a  brief  of  May 
11  the  Bishop  of  Vaison,  the  sufifragan  of  the  Archbishop  of  Floi 
encc,  is  instructed  to  degrade  the  culprits  from  holy  orders,  at  th 
requisition  of  the  commissioners  who  had  been  empowered  to  con-t 
duct  the  examination  and  trial  to  final  sentence.  In  the  selectio: 
of  these  commissioners  the  Inquisition  does  not  appear.  Eve 
had  it  not  fallen  too  low  in  popular  estimation  to  be  intruste< 
with  an  affair  of  so  much  moment,  in  Tuscjiny  it  was  Fninciscan, 
and  to  have  given  special  authority  to  the  existing  inquisito 
Fra  Francesco  da  Montalcino,  would  have  been  injudicious  in  vievi 
of  the  part  taken  by  the  Franciscans  in  the  downfall  of  Savonarola 
Alexander  showed  his  customary  shrewdness  in  selecting  for  th 
miserable  Avork  the  Dominican  general,  Giovacehino  Torriani 
who  bore  the  reputation  of  a  kind-hearted  and  humane  man.  H* 
was  but  a  stalking-horse,  however,  for  the  real  actor  was  his 
ciate,  Francesco  Romolino,  a  clerk  of  Lerida,  whose  zeal  in  tin 
infamous  business  was  rewarde<l  with  the  cardinalate  and  arch 
bishopric  of  Palermo.     After  all,  their  duties  were  only  ministerial 


•  Lauducci,  p.  174.— ProcesBo  Autentico,  p.  503.— Villari,  n.  310, 217.— Ni 
Lib.  u.  p.  79. 
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and  not  judicial,  for  the  matter  had  been  jirejudged  at  Kome. 
Romolino  openly  boasted,  '*We  shall  have  a  tine  bonfire,  for  I 
bring  the  sentence  with  me."  * 

The  commissioners  reached  Florence  May  19,  and  l<»st  no  time 
in  accomplishing  tlieir  object.  The  only  result  of  the  jwipal  intcr- 
Tention  waa  to  subject  the  victims  to  a  surplusage  of  agony  and 
ihame.  For  formes  sake,  the  papal  judges  could  not  accept  the 
piooeedings  already  had,  but  must  intlict  on  Savonan^la  a  third 
trial  Brought  before  Romolino  on  the  :JOth,  he  retracted  his  con- 
fession as  extorted  by  torture,  and  asserted  tluit  he  avub  an  envoy 
of  God.  Under  the  inquisitorial  forniulaK  tliis  retraction  of  con- 
fession rendered  him  a  relapsed  heretic,  who  could  be  burned  with- 
out further  ceremony,  but  his  judges  wante<l  to  obtain  information 
desired  by  Alexander,  and  again  the  sutferer  was  i'e]>eatedly  sub- 
jected to  the  strappado,  when  he  withdrew  his  retraction.  Special 
inqoiries  were  directed  to  ascertain  whether  the  Cardinal  of  Naples 
had  been  privy  to  the  design  of  convoking  a  general  council,  and 
onder  the  stress  of  reiteiiited  torture  Savonarola  ^va8  brought  to 
admit  this  on  the  21st,  but  on  the  22d  he  witiidi'ew  the  assertion, 
and  the  whole  confession,  although  manipuUUed  by  the  skilful 
hand  of  Ser  Ceccone,  was  so  noiurly  a  rej>etition  of  the  previous 
one  that  it  was  never  given  to  the  public.  This  mattenxl  little, 
however,  for  the  whole  proceedings  were  a  barefaced  mockery  of 
joitice.  From  some  oversight  Domenico  da  Pescia's  name  had  not 
been  included  in  the  pajTal  commission.  He  was  an  individual 
of  no  personal  importance,  but  some  zealous  Florentine  warned 
Bomolino  that  there  might  be  danger  in  8])aring  him.  when  the 
oommissioner  carelessly  replied  "  A  frataceio  more  or  less  makes 
no  difference,"  and  his  name  was  added  to  the  sentence.  He  wafi 
an  impenitent  heretic,  for  with  heroic  firmness  he  had  borne  the 
most  excruciating  torture  without  reti-octing  his  faith  in  his  be- 
loved prophet,  t     

•  Undacd,  p.  174.— Nardi,  Lib.  ii.  p.  79.— Wadding,  onn.  1496,  No.  7.— 
Perreiifl,  p.  890.— ProceMO  Autentico,  p.  522.— Burlttmocchi,  p.  608.— Brev.  Hist. 
Ord.  Pnedicat.  (Mnrtene  Ampl.  Cull.  VI.  393). 

t  tionducci,  p.  178.— Nardi,  Lib.  ii.  pp.  80-1.— Burlamacchi,  p.  66fl.— VioH 
iVilUri,  IL  App.  cxxv.).— VUlari,  TL  20ft-8.  229-38;  App.  cIxxkIt.,  cxcIf.,  cxcvii. 

Thtne  was  one  peculiarity  in  this  cxoininution  berorc  Romolino  which  1  have 
recorded  clacwhci-v.     Duriug  the  iaterrugutor^  uf  May  21  Savonarola 
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The  accused  were  at  least  sjwired  the  torment  of  suspenM.  On 
the  ^-M  jiulgme-nt  waa  })!"onouiic't:'d.  They  were  condemned  as 
heretics  auil  schisuiatica,  rebels  from  the  Chureh,  w>wers  of  tares 
uuil  revealo-a  of  ocmfeesions,  and  were  sentenced  to  be  abandoned 
to  the  secular  arm.  To  justify  rcljixation.  it  waa  reo  "  :,  -liftt 
^Ue  culprit  should  bo  a  rohips<xi  or  a  duliant  heretic,  tmi  :,.  .'na- 
PciIa  was  not  regarded  as  ooiiiiug  under  eitJier  category.  He  had 
always  declared  his  readiness  to  retract  miythinf^f  which  Rome 
might  deJine  a^  crrouoous.  He  liud  oonfessed  all  that  had  been  J 
required  of  him,  nor  was  his  retraction  when  removed  from  tort-  m 
ure  treated  as  a  rela[)se,  for  he  aad  his  companions  wei*  admitted 
to  communion  before  execution,  without  undergoing  the  ceremony 
of  ahjui'ation,  which  sliows  that  they  woru  not  c^nsiikired  as 
heretics,  nor  cut  off  from  the  Church.  In  fact,  as  thougli  to  oom- 
j)lote  the  irregularity  of  the  whole  transaction,  iilavonarola  IjimBe! 
was  allowed  to  act  as  the  celebrant,  and  to  |>erforra  tlie  aacred 
mystejica  on  the  luoraLug  of  the  execution.  All  thig  went  for 
Dotlimg,  however,  when  a  Rorgia  waa  eager  for  revenge.  <>n  the 
pi-evious  evening  a  gi*eat  ]Mle  had  been  built  in  the  piaisza.  The 
next  moniiog.  May  23,  the  cei-emony  of  degradation  fn>m  holy 
orders  was  performed  in  public,  after  which  the  convicts  were 
hantied  over  to  the  secular  magistrates.  Was  it  liypocrisy  or  re- 
morse that  led  Itomoliuo  at  this  moment  to  give  to  his  victims,  in 
the  name  of  Alexander,  plenary  indulgenoe  of  their  ana,  thus 
storing  them  to  a  state  of  primal  innocence  ?  Irregular  kn  the 
whole  affair  had  been,  it  was  rendered  still  more  so  by  the  Signoria, 
which  modified  the  customary  penalty  to  hanging  before  the  burn- 
ing, and  the  tbree  martyrs  endured  -their  fate  in  silence.^ 

The  utmost  caxe  was  taken  that  the  bodies  should  be  utivHy 
consumed,  aft^r  which  every  fragment  of  aahes  was  scrupulously 
gathereil  up  Emd  thronti  into  the  Amo,  in  order  to  prevent  th 
preservation  of  relics.     Vet,  at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  some  ca 
disciples  sec^i'etly  managed  to  secure  a  few  floating  coals,  as 


WAS  subjected  to  fresh  torture  m  a  preliminary  to  asking  his  confirmatjon  of  tfai 
statements  just  made  under  repeatod  tortures  (Villuri,  11.  App.  cicti.). 

*  LaDducci,  pp.  176-7.~ProceMO  Autcntico,  p.  546.— vmari.  II.  38ft;  Apf|](,| 
cxcviii.— Couta.  £rt!tici  dlulia,  1.  Sd9.~BurUmacchi,pp.  &e»-70.— Nardil.  Ltl«.j 
U.  p.  82. 
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18  some  fragments  of  garments,  ^hich  were  treasured  and  vener- 
ated even  to  recent  times.  Though  many  of  the  believers,  like 
honest  Landncci,  were  disillusioned,  many  were  persistent  in  the 
faith,  and  for  a  long  while  lived  in  the  daily  expectation  of  Savon- 
arola*s  advent,  like  a  new  Afessiah,  t**  work  out  tlie  renovation  of 
Christianity  and  the  conversion  of  the  infidel — the  realisation  of 
the  splendid  promises  with  which  he  had  heguilecl  himself  and 
them.  So  profound  and  lasting  was  the  impi-ession  made  by  his 
terrible  fate  that  for  more  than  two  centuries,  until  1703,  the  pla<5e 
of  execution  was  secretly  strewed  with  flowers  on  the  night  of  the 
anniversary,  "May  23.* 

The  papal  commissioners  reaped  a  harvest  by  summoning  to 
Rome  the  followers  of  Savonarola,  and  then  speculating  on  their 
fears  by  selling  them  exemptions.  Florence  itself  was  not  long 
ia  realizing  the  strength  of  the  reat'tion  against  the  puritanic 
methods  which  Savonarrjla  had  enforced.  The  streets  again  bcK 
came  filled  with  reckless  desperadoes,  quarrels  and  murders  were 
frequent,  gambling  was  unchecked,  and  license  reigned  supreme. 
N'jinli  t^Us  us  that  it  seemed  as  if  decency  and  virtue  had  been 
prohibited  by  law,  and  the  common  remark  was,  that  since  the 
coming  of  Mahomet  no  such  scandal  had  been  inflicts!  ujjon  the 
Ohm-ch  of  Gf>d.  As  l^nducci  says,  it  seemed  as  if  hell  had  broken 
loose.  As  though  in  very  wantonness  to  show  the  Thurch  what 
were  the  allies  whom  it  had  sought  in  the  effort  to  crush  unwel- 
come reform,  on  the  following  Christmas  eve  a  hoi'se  was  brought 
into  the  Duomo,  and  deliberately  tortured  to  death,  goats  were 
let  loose  in  San  Marco,  and  in  all  the  churchps  assaftetida  was 
placed  in  the  censers:  nor  does  it  seem  that  any  punishment  was 
visited  npon  the  perpetrators  of  these  public  sacrileges.  The 
Church  had  used  the  sceptics  to  gain  her  ends,  and  could  not  com- 
plain of  the  manner  in  which  they  repaid  her  for  her  assistance  in 
the  nnhoh'  allianccf 


'  lAndaoci,  p.  178.— Perren«,  p.  281.— Proceaao  Autentioo,  p.  547. — Nardi, 
Lib.  II.  p.  83.— Yillari,  U.  251. 

BorUkoiuccbra  rclution  (pp.  570-1)  of  the  manner  in  which  an  arm,  a  handi 
M(i  the  hoart  of  Savonarohi  were  prcacTvcrl  for  the  veneration  of  the  faithful, 
hu  the  evident  appearance  of  a  legend  to  justify  the  authenticity  of  the  relics. 

t  ?^artli.  Lib.  u.  pp.  83-3.— LanduccL,  pp.  190-1. 
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6aronarola  had  bailt  his  house  upon  the  sand,  and  was  swept 
away  by  the  waters.  Yet,  in  spite  of  his  execution  as  a  heretic, 
the  Church  has  tacitly  confessed  its  own  crime  by  admitting  that 
he  was  no  heretic,  but  rather  a  saint,  and  the  most  convenient 
evasion  of  responsibility  was  devoutly  to  refer  the  whole  matter, 
as  Luke  Wadding  does,  to  the  mysterious  judgment  of  God.  Even 
Torriani  and  RoraoUno,  after  burning  hiui,  when  they  ordered. 
May  27,  under  pain  of  excommunication,  all  his  writings  to  i>e  de- 
livered up  to  them  for  examination,  were  unable  to  discover  any 
heretical  opinions,  and  were  obliged  to  return  them  without  eras- 
ures. Perhaps  it  might  have  been  as  well  to  do  this  before  con- 
demning him.  Paul  III.  declared  that  he  would  hold  as  a  heretic 
any  one  who  should  assail  the  memory  of  Fra  Girolamo;  and 
Paul  IV.  had  bis  works  rigorously  examined  by  a  sjrecial  congre- 
gation, which  declared  that  they  contained  no  heresy.  Fifteen  of 
his  sermons,  denunciatory  of  ecclesiastical  abuses,  and  his  treatise 
De  Veritate  Proj/Ztelka,  were  placed  upon  the  index  as  unfitted 
for  general  residing,  doJi^c  corrigantur^  but  not  as  heretical. 
Benedict  XIV.,  in  his  great  work,  De  Servorum  Del  Biatijtratlon^^ 
includes  Savonarola's  name  in  a  list  of  the  saints  and  men  illustri- 
ous for  sanctit}'.  Images  of  him  graced  with  the  nimbus  of  sanc- 
tity were  allowed  to  be  publicly  sold,  and  St.  FilipiX)  Neri  kept 
one  of  these  constantly  by  him.  St.  Francesco  di  Paola  held  him 
to  be  a  saint.  St.  Catarina  Ric^ci  used  to  invoke  him  as  a  saint* 
and  considered  his  suffrage  peculiarly  efficacious ;  when  she  was 
canonized,  her  action  with  regard  to  this  was  brought  before  the 
consistory,  and  was  thoroughly  discussed.  Prospero  Larabertini, 
afterwards  Benedict  XIV.,  was  the  Pntmoior  jidei^  and  investi- 
gated the  matter  carefully,  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  this  in 
no  degree  dotnictod  from  the  merits  of  St.  Catarina.  Benedict 
XIII.  also  examined  the  case  thoroughly,  and,  dreading  a  renewal 
of  the  old  controversy  as  to  the  justice  of  Savonarola*s  sentence, 
ordered  the  discussion  to  cease  und  the  pnweetlings  to  continue 
without  reference  to  it,  which  was  a  virtual  decision  in  favor  of 
the  martyr  8  saintliness.  In  S.  Maria  Novella  and  S.  Marco  he  is 
pictured  as  a  saint,  and  in  the  frescos  of  the  Vatican  Raphael  in-  j 
eluded  him  among  the  doctors  of  the  Church.  The  Dominicans  ■ 
long  cherished  his  memory*  an<l  were  greatly  disposed  to  regard  " 
him  as  a  genuine  prophet  and  uncanonized  saint.     When  Clement 
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YIII.,  in  1598,  hoped  to  acquire  Ferrara,  he  is  said  to  have  made 
a  vow  that  if  sncoessf  al  he  would  canonize  Savonarola,  and  the 
hopes  of  the  Dominicans  grew  so  sanguine  that  they  composed  a 
litany  for  him  in  advance.  In  fact,  in  many  of  the  Dominican 
convents  of  Italy  during  the  sixteenth  century,  on  the  anniversary 
of  his  execution  an  office  was  sung  to  him  as  to  a  martyr.  His 
marvelloQS  career  thus  furnishes  the  exact  antithesis  of  that  of  his 
Ferrarese  compatriot,  Armanno  Pongilupo — the  one  was  vener- 
ated as  a  saint  and  then  burned  as  a  heretic,  the  other  was  burned 
as  a  hCTetio  and  then  venerated  as  a  saint.* 


•  Wadding,  ann.  1498,  No.  23.— Landucci,  p.  178.— Perrenfl,  pp.  206-7.— Pro- 
Aatentico,  pp.  524, 528.— Cantii,  Eretici  d'ltalia,  I.  284-5.— Benedicti  PP. 
XIY.  De  Bervoram  Dei  Beatiflcatione,  Lib.  ni.  c.  xzy.  {§  17-20.— Brer.  HiBt. 
Old.  Prndlc.  (Martene,  Ampl.  CoU.  VL  894).— BeoBcb,  Der  Index  der  verboteiiea 
Bficher,  L  86a 

A  goodly  catalogue  of  miracles  performed  by  Savonarola's  intercession  wilUbe 
found  piously  chronicled  by  Burlamaccbi  and  Bottonio  (Baloz.  et  Mans!  1  pp. 
671-88). 


CHAPTER  V. 

POLITICAL  HSSESr  TTTILUXD  BT  THB  OTATK. 

It  was  inevitable  that  secular  potentates  should  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Church  in  the  employment  of  a  weapon  so  efficient 
as  the  charge  of  heresy,  when  they  chanced  to  be  in  the  position 
of  controlling  the  ecclesiastical  organization. 

A  typical  illustration  of  this  is  seen  when,  during  the  anarchy 
which  prevailed  in  Eome  after  the  death  of  Innocent  VII.  in  1406, 
Basilic  Ordelaffi  incurred  the  enmity  of  the  Colonnas  and  the  Sa- 
velli,  and  they  found  that  the  easiest  way  to  deal  with  him  was 
through  the  Inquisition.  Under  their  impulsion  it  seized  him  and 
two  of  his  adherents,  Matteo  and  Merenda.  Through  means  pro- 
cured by  his  daughter,  Ordelaffl  escaped  from  prison  and  was  con- 
demned in  contuTnacimn.  The  others  confessed — doubtless  under 
torture — the  heresies  attributed  to  them,  were  handed  over  to  the 
secular  arm,  and  were  duly  burned.  Their  houses  were  torn  down, 
and  on  their  sites  in  time  were  erected  two  others,  one  of  which 
afterwards  became  the  dwelling  of  Michael  Angelo  and  the  other 
of  Salvator  Rosa.* 

Secular  potentates,  however,  had  not  waited  till  the  fifteenth 
century  to  appreciate  the  facilities  afforded  by  heresy  and  the 
Inquisition  for  the  accomplishment  of  their  objects.  Already  a 
hundred  years  earlier  the  methods  of  the  Inquisition  had  suggested 
to  Philippe  le  Bel  the  great  crime  of  the  Middle  Ages — the  de- 
struction of  the  Order  of  the  Temple. 

When,  in  1119,  Hugues  de  Payen  and  Geoffroi  de  Saint-Adhe- 
mar  with  seven  companions  devoted  themselves  to  the  pious  task 
of  keeping  the  roads  to  Jerusalem  clear  of  robbers,  that  pilgrims 
might  traverse  them  in  safety,  and  when  Raymond  du  Puy  about 


«  RipoU  II.  566.— Wadding,  aiin.  1409,  No.  12.— Tamborini,  StoriaGcn.  deU' 
InquiB.  n.  437-9. 
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the  asune  timo  organized  the  Poor  Brethren  of  the  Hospital  of  St. 
John,  they  opened  a  new  career  whioh  was  irresistibly  attractive 
to  the  warlike  ardor  and  religious  entlnisiasm  of  tlie  a^^.  The 
strange  combination  of  inonaMicism  and  chivalry  corresfKjnded  so 
exactU'  to  the  ideal  of  CUiristian  knighthood  that  the  Military 
Orders  thus  foundetl  speetlily  were  reckoned  among  the  leading 
institutions  of  Europe.  At  the  Council  of  Troves,  in  1 12S^  a  Rule, 
drawn  up  it  is  said  by  St.  Bernard,  wjuj  assigned  to  Hugues  and 
bia  aaBOoiates,  who  were  known  as  the  Poor  Soldiers  of  the  Tem- 
ple. They  were  assigned  a  white  habit,  us  a  symbol  of  innocence, 
to  which  Eugenius  lU.  added  a  red  cix>6s,  and  their  standard,  Bau- 
0vaniy  half  black  and  half  white,  with  its  legend,  *'^Vwi  nobis  Dom- 
M<!,"  soon  IxH^ame  the  rallying-jKiiat  of  the  Christian  chivalry. 
The  llule,  based  upon  that  of  the  strict  Cistercian  (^riier,  was 
exceedingly  severe.  The  members  were  bound  by  the  three  mo- 
DAstio  vows  of  obedience,  poverty,  and  chastity,  and  these  were 
enfoToed  in  the  statutes  of  the  Order  with  the  utmost  rigor.  The 
appliciint  for  udmissinn  wa^  retpiired  t-u  ask  [permission  to  become 
the  serf  and  slave  of  the  ''  House  '*  forever,  and  was  warned  that 
he  henceforth  surrendercti  his  own  will  irrevocably,  lie  was 
pir>nus6d  broad  and  water  and  the  poor  vestments  of  the  House ; 
mod  if  after  death  goUi  or  silver  were  found  among  his  effects 
his  liody  waa  thrust  into  unconsecnited  ground,  or,  if  buried,  it 
was  exhumoil.  Chastity  was  prescribed  in  the  same  unsfiaring 
f&ihion,  anil  even  the  kiss  of  a  mother  was  forbidden.^ 

The  famo  of  the  Order  quickly  filled  all  Europe;  knights  of 
the  noblest  i>I(MM],  dukes  and  princes,  renounced  the  worhi  to  serve 
OhriBt  iii  its  mnki^  and  soon  in  its  geneiral  chapter  three  huntlred 
knightfl  were  gathered,  in  addition  to  serving  brethren.  Their 
possessions  8prea<l  immensely.  Towns  and  villages  and  churches 
and  manors  were  bestowed  upon  them,  from  which  the  revenues 


*  J«c<  dt  Vitriaco  Hist.  TlieroAol.  cap.  Sri  (Bongan,  II.  1083-t).— Roleirinck 
^Mcic  Tempor.  (Pigtorii  R  Germ.  3cri[Ht.  II.  546).^Regulii  Paiiperum  Oora- 
IMlUUMiUiu  Torupli  c  72  (Harduin.  VI.  ti.  1146).— Rfegle  et  8UtutH  eecreU  des 
Tcmplierft,  H  12o,  128  (Moili^a  de  Clmiubure,  Paris,  1840,  pp.  45o.  488-90, 
494^). 

Sioco  iliis  chapter  waa  written  tlio  SoeiM^  de  L'Histoire  do  Prance  baa  iHaiioH 
a  more  correct  and  complete  eiUtioti  of  tUo  Rute  and  Statutes  of  the  Templars, 
under  the  care  ofM.  Ucnri  dc  Cuiron, 
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were  sent  to  the  Grand  Master,  whose  official  residence  wm  JeraJ 
salem,  together  with  the  proceeds  of  the  collections  of  an  organJ 
ized  system  of  beggary,  their  agents  for  which  penetrated  intxi 
every  comer  of  CJhristondom.     Scarce  had  the  Order  l>een  ow 
ganized  when,  in  1133,  the  mighty  warrior,  Alonso  I.  of  AragonJ 
known  as  el  Baiallador  and  also  as  el  Emperador^  because  h  is  rule 
extended  over  Navarre  and  a  large  portion  of  Castile,  dying  with 
out  children,  left  his  whole  dominions  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and 
the  Knights  of  the  Temple  and  of  the  Hospital  in  undivideti  thinia 
and  though  the  will  was  not  executed,  the  knights  were  prorais 
and  doubtless  received  compensation  from  his  successor,  Rainiro 
Monje.    More  practical  w^as  the  liberality  of  Philip  Augustus,  i 
1222,  when  ho  left  the  two  Onlers  two  thousand  marks  apiece 
absolutely,  and  the  enormous  sum  of  fifty  thousand  marks  each 
on  condition  of  keeping  in  service  for  three  years  three  hund 
knights  in  the  Holy  Land.     We  can  understand  how,  in  1191, 
Temj>Iars  could  buy  the  Island  of  Cyprus  from  Richard  of  Eng-- 
land  for  twenty-live  thousand  silver  marks,  although  they  sold  it  , 
the  next  year  for  the  same  price  to  Gui,  King  of  Jerusalem.     Wi 
can  understand,  also,  that  this  enormous  development  began  to  ex- 
cite apprehension  and  liostility.     At  the  Council  of  Lateran, 
1179,  there  was  bitter  strife  between  the  prelates  and  the  Military 
Orders,  resulting  in  a  decree  which  required  the  Templars  to  sur 
render  all  reaintly  acquired  churches  and  tithes — an  order  which 
in  118(5,  Urban  III.  definod  n&  meaning  all  acquired  within  th« 
ten  years  previous  to  the  council.* 

This  indicates  that  already  the  prelates  were  beginning  to  feel 
jealous  of  the  new  organization.     In  fact,  the  antjigonism  which 
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•  Jac.  de  Vitriaco  lac.  cit.— Boberti  <3e  Monte  Cootln,  Sigeb.  Gcmb!.  (Pistorii 
op.  cit.  1.  875).— ZuritA,  Aftalcs  tie  Aragon,  Lib.  I.  c.  53-3. — Art  de  Vferiflcr  lei 
Dates  V.  337.— Teulet,  Layettes,  L  550,  No.  1547.— Grandes  Chroniques.  IV.  86. 
— GunU.  Mapos  <le  Nuj^is  Curialiuui  Dist.  i.  c.  ixiit— Hans  Pniti,  Malt<^aer  Up^ 
kunden.  Mtincheti,  1»83,  p.  43. 

A  curious  itIufttratioD  of  the  prominence  which  the  Templars  wer«  acquiring 
in  the  social  organization  is  afforded  in  1191«  when  they  were  made  conservaton 
of  the  Truce  of  God,  by  which  the  nobles  and  prelates  of  Langaedoc  and  Pnv 
vence  agreed  that  beast*  and  implcmenls  and  seed  employed  in  agriculture  should. 
be  unmolested  in  time  of  war.  For  enforcing  this  the  Templars  were  to  reoeive  I 
bushel  uf  com  for  erery  plough. — Prutz,  op.  cit  pp.  44-6. 
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we  have  already  traced  in  the  thirteenth  century  between  the 
Mendicant  Orders  and  the  secular  clergy  was  but  the  re|^tition 
of  that  which  had  long  existe<l  with  respect  to  the  Military'  Or- 
ders- Tlieso  from  the  first  were  the  especial  favorites  of  the  Holy 
See,  whose  [lolicy  it  was  to  elevate  them  into  a  militia  depending 
solely  on  Rome,  thus  rendering  them  an  instrument  in  extending 
its  influence  and  bi-eaking  down  the  independence  of  the  local 
churchea.  Privileges  and  immunities  were  showered  upon  them  ; 
they  were  exempted  from  tolls  and  tithes  and  taxes  of  all  kinds ; 
their  churches  and  houses  were  endowed  with  the  right  of  asylum; 
their  persons  enjoyed  the  inviolability  accorded  to  ecclesiastics; 
Ihey  wore  released  from  all  feudal  obligations  and  allegiance ;  they 
were  justiciable  only  by  Rome ;  bishops  were  forbidden  to  excom- 
municato tiiem,  and  were  even  onlere<i  to  refer  to  the  Roman  curia 
ill  the  infinite  questions  which  anise  in  local  quarrels.  In  1255, 
after  the  misfortunes  of  the  crusade  of  St.  I^uis,  alms  given  to 
their  collectors  were  declared  to  entitle  the  donors  to  Holy  Land 
indulgences.  In  short,  nothing  was  omitted  by  the  popes  that 
would  stimulate  their  growth  and  bind  them  finnly  to  the  chair 
of  St,  Peter .♦ 

Thus  it  was  inevitable  that  antagonism  should  spring  up  be- 
tween the  secular  hierarchy  and  the  Military  Orders.  The  Tem- 
plars were  continually  complaining  that  the  prelates  were  en- 
deavoring to  oppress  them,  to  impose  exactions,  and  to  regain 
by  various  devices  the  jurisdiction  fi-om  which  the  popes  had 
relieved  them ;  their  right  of  as3'lum  was  violated ;  the  priests 
interfered  with  their  bcc^ging  collectors,  and  repressed  and  inter- 
cepted the  pious  legacies  designed  for  tlieni ;  the  customary  quar- 
rels over  burials  and  burial-fees  were  numerous,  for,  until  the  rise 
of  the  Mendicants,  and  even  afterwards,  it  w;js  a  freijuent  thing 
fur  nobles  t-o  onler  their  sepulture  in  the  Temple  or  the  Hospital. 
To  these  complaints  the  popes  ever  lent  a  ready  ear,  and  the  favor- 
itism which  they  manifested  only  gave  a  sharper  edge  to  the  hos- 
tibty  of  the  defeated  prelates.  In  1*204  there  was  a  threatened 
rupture  between  the  papacy  and  the  Temple.  Etienne  de  Sissy, 
Maishxd  of  the  Order  and  Preceptor  of  Apulia,  refused  to  assist 


•  Rymer.  Taideru,  I.  80.— Can.  10,  11,  Eitra.  in.  80.— Pruti,  op.  cit.  pp.  88, 
46,  48,  49,  51.  52,  53,  56-61.  64,  76.  78-9. 
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in  the  cruaiulo  preimring  ngainet  Manfred,  anrl  was  remove^l  by 
Urban  IV.  When  ortlere*!  to  resign  his  commission  he  boldly 
replied  to  Urban  tlmt  no  pope  had  ever  interfered  with  tiie  mten 
nal  affairs  of  the  Order,  and  that  he  would  resign  his  office  on! 
to  the  Grand  Maxtor  who  had  conferred  it.     Urban  -  itin 

cated  him,  but  the  Order  sustained  him,  beinjtj^  discfi  i  I 

cause  tho  succors  levied  for  the  Holy  Land  were  diverted  to  th 
papal  enterprise  against  Manfred.     The  following  3'ear  a  neir 
ix)pe,  Clement  IV.  Ja  removing  the  excommunication,  bitterly 
proaohed  the  Order  for  its  ingratitude,  and  pointed  oat  that  onl 
the  support  of  the  papacy  could  sustain  it  iigainst  the  hostility  of 
the  bishops  and  princes,  which  ajtparently  vrixa  notorious.     Btfll 
the  Order  held  out,  and  in  common  with  the  Ifospitallors  and  Cis- 
tercians, refused  to  pay  a  tithe  to  Charle«  of  Anjon,  in  spite  ol 
which  Clement  issued  numerous  bulla  conMrming  and  enlarging  it^ 
jirivileges,* 

That  this  antagonism  on  the  part  of  tt^mporal  and  spiritual 
Ittientates  Imd  ample  justification  there  can  be  httlc  doubt.  If^ 
as  we  have  sfton,  the  Mendicant  Orders  rapidly  dechnod  from  lh« 
enthusiastic  self-abnegation  of  Dominic  and  Fnmcis,  such  u  bc»dy 
as  the  Templars,  compose<l  of  ambitious  and  warlike  knights,  could 
hardly  be  expected  long  to  retain  its  pristine  ascetic  devotioni 
Already,  in  1152,  the  selfish  eagerness  of  the  Grand  Master,  Be; 
nard  de  Tremelai,  to  secure  the  spoils  of  Ascalon  nearly  proven^ 
the  capture  of  that  city,  and  the  fall  of  the  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem 
was  hastened  when,  in  1172»  the  savage  ferocity  of  Eudes  do  Saint 
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•  Prata,  op.  cit.  pp.  38-41,  48,  45,  47-8,  57,  64-0,  75-80.— J.  Delnville  1« 
Roulx,  Dncuments  concernant  Ics  TompUere  Puris.  1883,  p.  30.— Biiii,  Dei  Tem- 
plori  in  ToscABft,  Lucca,  1845,  pp.  453-55.— Rayntild.  rmn.  1265,  No.  75-6. — Mar* 
i^neTh^aaur.  11.  Ill,  118. 

The  iryfitcmatic  l>eggary  of  the  TempIftrR  must  hftve  been  peealinriy  exjinper- 
uUug  both  to  tho  secular  clergy  and  the  Mendicants.  Moniignor  Bini  prinu  4 
docunitiut  of  1244  in  which  the  Precpptorof  Luuca  gives  lo  Alliertino  di  Pont 
moli  A  coumiisstoh  to  heg  for  tho  Order.  Albertino  employs  a  ccrtaio  Atioito 
do  the  begging  from  June  till  the  following  Carnivul,  aud  pays  him  by  cmpow* 
fring  him  to  beg  on  hia  own  account  from  thfi  Ciimival  to  the  octave  of  Ea-s 
(op.  cit.  pp.  401-3,  430-40).  Fnr  the  disj^racoful  «)uabMe3  which  arose  Iwtwrcnj 
th<  MCuiar  olergjrand  the  ^liljtary  Orders  over  this  privileged  beggary,  aeo  Paa«| 
con,  Rcgistres  dc  Boniiace  Vin.  No.  1050,  p.  746.  U 


Amnad,  then  Grand  Master,  prevented  the  conversion  of  the  King 
of  (be  Assassins  and  all  his  {vjople.  It  was  not  without  show  ui 
justification  that  about  this  time  Walter  Majies  attributes  the  inis- 
ftutones  of  the  Christians  of  the  East  to  the  corruption  of  the  Mili- 
tary Oi-ders.     By  the  end  of  the  century  we  have  seen  from  Xing 

.inl'b  rejoinder  to  Foulques  de  Neiiilly  that  Templar  was 

iiirvtdy  svTionymous  with  pride,  and  in  1'2<»7  Innocent  III.  took 

the  Order  tu  task  in  an  epistle  of  violent  denunciation.    His  aix>s- 

tolic  ears,  he  said,  were  frec^uently  disturbe<i  with  complaints  of 

'     1  excesses.    A|>ostatiyJn*?  from  (»od  and  scandalizing  the  Church, 

I  tinbridleil  pride  abiis4Hi  the  enormous  ju'ivileges  bestowed  upon 
Uieni.  Employing  doctrines  worthy  of  demons,  they  giro  their 
croiss  to  every  tramp  who  ciin  pay  them  two  or  tliroo  i>ence  a  year, 
2T>-i  t^^'H  assert  that  these  are  entitled  to  ecclesiastical  services  and 
C  1  burial,  even  though  Ial>oring  under  excommunic^Ltion. 

Thus  ensnared  by  the  devil  they  ensnare  the  souls  of  the  faithful. 
rie  forbeara  to  dwell  further  on  these  and  other  wickednesses  by 
which  they  deserve  to  be  despoiled  of  their  privileges,  preferring 
to  hox>6  that  they  will  free  themselves  from  their  turpitude.    A 

lialing  allusion  to  their  lack  of  respect  towai'ds  papal  legates 
^.: ,  jjkUly  explains  the  venomous  vigor  of  the  papal  attack,  but  the 
accusations  which  it  makes  touch  points  on  which  there  is  other 

Josive  evidence.  Although  by  the  statutes  of  the  Order  the 
jrui-^li*'\5e  of  admission,  directly  or  indirectly,  was  simony,  entailing 
expulsion  on  him  who  paid  and  degradation  on  the  preceptof  who 
was  privy  tu  it,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  doubtfid  charac- 
ters thus  effected  entrance  into  the  Order.  The  |ia[>al  letters  and 
pnvileg'es  so  freely  bestowed  upon  them  were  morer>ver  largely 
abosed,  to  the  vexation  and  oppression  of  those  with  whom  they 
came  in  contact,  for,  exclusively  justiciable  in  the  Roman  curia, 
ihr*y  were  secure  against  all  phiaders  who  could  not  afford  that 
distant,  doubtful, and  expensive  litigation.  The  evils  thence  arising 
were  greatly  intensified  when  the  |>oUcy  was  adopted  of  forming 
^  claAa  of  serving  brethren,  by  whom  their  extensive  properties 
cultivated  and  managed  wnthont  t-he  cost  of  hire<l  labor. 

-1*  of  every  degree,  husbandmen,  shepherds,  swineherds,  me- 

M  servants,  were  thus  admitte<l  into  the  Order, 

.        .  iited  at  least  nine  tenths  of  it,  and  although  these 

distingoished  by  a  brown  mantle  in  place, of  the  whi(e  gd^- 
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ment  of  the  knights,  and  although  they  complained  of  the  con- 
tempt and  oppression  witli  which  they  were  treated  hy  their 
knightly  brethren,  nevertheless,  in  their  relations  with  the  out- 
side world,  they  were  full  raenil>er8  of  the  Onler,  shrouded 
with  its  inviolability  and  entitled  to  all  its  privileges,  which 
they  were  not  likely  by  moderation  to  render  less  odious  to  the 
community.* 

Thus  the  knights  furnished  ample  cause  for  external  hostility 
and  internal  disquiet,  though  there  is  probably  no  ground  for  the 
accusation  that,  in  1229,  they  betra^'ed  FretlericII.to  the  infidel,  and, 
in  1250,  8t.  Louis  to  the  Soldan  of  Egj-pt.  Yet  Frederic  II.  doubt- 
less limi  ample  reason  for  dissatisfaction  with  their  conduct  dur- 
ing his  crusade,  which  he  revenged  by  exi)elling  them  from  Sicily 
in  1229,  an<l  confiscating  their  property;  and  though  he  recalled 
them  soon  after  and  assumed  to  restore  their  possessions,  he  re- 
tained a  large  portion.  Still,  pious  liberality  continued  to  increase 
the  wealth  of  the  Order,  though  as  the  Christian  possessions  in  the 


•  Guillel.  Tyrii  Hist  Lib.  jrvn.  c  87;  xx.  81-2.— Gualt.  Mapes  de  NugU 
Curialium  DUt.  i.  c.  xx.— Innoc.  PP.  m.  Regest  x.  121.  Of.  xv.  131.— H^gleet 
StHUiU  fiecrpU,  f  178,  p.  389.— Michelet,  Proc^  dca  Teuipliere.  I.  80;  11.  9,  SB, 
140,  186-7,  406-7  (Collection  de  DocumcnU  inf^diu,  Paria,  IS41-VS1). 

When,  in  1307,  tbe  TcDiplars  at  Beaucaire  were  spixcd,  out  of  aixty  arrested, 
five  wereknightfl,  onca  priest,  and  fifty-four  were  serving  brethren ;  in  June,  1810, 
out  of  tliirty-three  j)ri»onerfi  in  tbe  Cbftteau  d'Alnia,  there  were  four  kuighta  and 
one  priest,  with  twcnty-cig)itser^'ing  brethren  (Viiiaaotte,  IV.  141).  In  the  trials 
which  have  reached  us  the  proportion  of  knights  is  cvcu  less.  The  serving  breth- 
ren occasionally  reached  the  dignity  of  preceptor;  but  how  little  this  implies  is 
shown  by  the  examination,  in  June,  1310,  of  Giovanni  di  Neritone^  Preceptor 
of  Castello  Villari,  a  serving  brother,  who  speaks  of  himself  as  "nmpler  et  ru*- 
tieu4^'  (SchottmUUer,  Dcr  Auagung  dcs  Tern  pie  r-Ordcns,  Berlin,  1687,  H.  126. 
130). 

The  pride  of  birth  in  the  Order  is  illustrated  by  the  rule  that  none  could  be 
admitted  as  knights  except  those  of  knightly  descent.  In  the  Statutes  a  case  is 
cited  of  a  knight  who  was  received  as  such;  those  who  were  nf  his  country  de- 
clared that  be  was  not  the  son  of  a  knight.  He  was  sent  for  from  Antiocb  to  a 
chapter  where  this  was  found  to  be  true,  when  the  white  inaiitle  waa  removed 
and  a  brown  one  put  on  him.  Ilis  receptor  was  then  in  Europe,  and  when  he 
returned  to  83Tia  be  was  called  to  account.  lie  justified  himself  by  his  having 
Acted  under  the  orders  of  his  commander  of  Poitou.  This  was  found  to  l>e  true; 
otherwise,  and  but  that  he  was  a  good  knight  (prcnj</on«),he  would  have  lost  the 
habit  (Rfegle,  h  125,  pp.  462-3). 


East  shrank  more  and  more,  people  began  to  attribute  the  oease- 
Iqss  misfortunes  to  the  bitter  jealousy  and  animosity  existing  be- 
tween the  rival  Orders  of  the  Temple  and  the  Hospital,  which  in 
1243  had  broken  out  into  o|)en  war  in  Palestine,  to  the  great  com- 
fort of  the  infidel.  A  remedy  was  naturally  sought  in  a  union  of 
Iho  two  Onlers,  together  with  that  of  the  Teutonic  Knights.  At 
the  Council  of  Lyons,  in  1274,  Gregory  X.  vainly  endeavored  to  ef- 
fect this,  but  the  countervailing  influences,  including,  it  was  said, 
the  gold  of  the  brethren,  were  too  powerful.  In  these  reproaches 
perhaps  the  Orrlers  were  held  to  an  undeserved  accountability, 
for  while  their  quarrels  and  the  gcnenil  misconduct  of  the  Latins 
in  Palestine  did  much  to  wreck  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  the 
ml  responsibility  lay  rather  with  the  papacy.  When  thousands 
of  heretics  were  sent  as  crusaders  in  pimishment,  the  glory  of  the 
service  was  fatally  tarnishe^l.  When  money  raised  and  vows  taken 
for  the  Holy  Land  were  diverted  to  the  purj^oses  of  the  papal 
power  in  Italy,  when  the  doctrine  was  publicly  announced  that 
the  home  interests  of  the  Holy  See  were  more  important  than  the 
recovery  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  the  enthusiasm  of  Christendom 
against  the  intidel  was  chilled.  When  salvation  could  be  gained 
at  almost  any  time  by  a  short  term  of  service  near  home  in  the 
quarrels  of  the  Church,  whether  on  the  Weser  or  in  I.om hardy, 
the  devotion  which  had  can"ie<l  thousands  to  the  Syrian  deserts 
found  a  less  nigged  and  a  safer  path  to  heaven.  It  is  easy  thus 
to  understand  how  in  the  development  of  papal  aggrandizement 
throngh  the  thirteenth  century  recmiits  and  money  were  lacking  to 
maintain  agjiinst  the  countless  hortles  of  Tartars  the  conquests  of 
Ctodfrey  of  Bouillon.  In  addition  to  all  this  the  Holy  T^nd  was 
made  a  penal  settlement  whither  were  sent  the  malefactors  of 
Eorope,  rendering  the  Latin  colony  a  hortle  of  miscreants  whose 
crimes  deserved  and  whoso  disorders  invited  the  vengeance  of 
Heaven.*  

•  MrU.  Paris,  ann.  1328,  124B  (Ed.  1644,  p,  240,  420).— Mansuet  le  Jeune, 
HUt.  dea  Templicrs,  Paris,  1780, 1. 840-1.— Prutz..  op.  ciL  pp.  60-1.— Mag.  Cliron. 
Belgk.ann.  1274.— Fancnn.Rcjf  UtresdcBoni  face  VIII.  No,  1601-2, 1697.— Marin. 
Sanuti  Secret.  Fidel.  Ul>.  in.  P.  ix.  c.  1,3  (Bongars,  IL  188-9X 

The  Hoflpiul  was  open  to  the  same  reproaches  as  the  Temple.  In  1238 
Gregory  IX,  vigorously  assailed  the  Knight?  of  St  John  for  their  abuse  of  the 
pririlegee  bestowed  on  them— their  uncbastity  and  the  bctrajral  of  the  cause  ol 
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With  the  fnll  of  Acre,  in  1291,  the  Christians  were  driven 
definitely  from  tlie  shores  of  Syria,  causing  intense  grief  and  in- 
dication throngliont  Europe.  In  that  disastrous  siege,  brought 
on  b}^  the  ]>eriidy  of  a  band  of  crtisuders  who  refused  to  observe 
an  existing  tnice,  the  Hos|)itnl  won  more  glory  than  the  Temple, 
although  the  Grand  Master,  Guillaume  de  Beaujeu,  liad  been  chosen 
to  command  the  defence,  and  fell  bravely  fighting  for  the  cross. 
After  the  surrender  and  massacrej  his  successor,  the  monk  Gaudini, 
sailed  for  Cyprus  with  ten  knights,  the  sole  survivors  of  five  hun- 
dred who  hnd  held  out  to  the  last.  Again,  not  without  reason,  the 
cry  went  up  that  tlui  <lisjjj?ter  was  the  result  of  the  quarrels  be- 
tween the  ^filitar}'  Orders,  and  Nicholas  TV.  pronipth^  sent  lettew 
to  the  kinjr5  and  prelates  of  Christendom  asking  their  opinions  on 
the  project  of  uniting  them,  in  view  of  the  projected  crusade  which* 
was  to  sail  on  St.  John's  day,  1203,  under  Edward  1.  of  England. 
At  least  one  affimuitive  answer  was  recoivcd  frt>m  the  provincial 
council  of  Palzbur^,  but  ere  it  reached  Rome  Nicholas  was  dead. 
A  long  interregnum,  followed  by  the  election  of  the  hennit  Pier 
Morrone,  put  an  end  to  the  project  for  the  time,  but  it  was  again 


Qod  ia  Palestine.     Ho  even  asserta  that  tbore  are  uot  a  few  heretics  among  thesu. 
-^UaynHld.  auu.  1238,  No.  31-3. 

A  »irveiitu  by  ti  Tuuiplar,  uviUentlj  written  soou  ader  the  faU  of  Acre,  alludes 
bitterly  to  the  aacriflcu  made  of  the  Holy  Laud  in  fkvor  of  the  ambition  and 
cupidity  of  the  Holy  See — 

^'  Lo  pnpa  fa  de  penlon  |;ran  larpfuexa 
Cunlr'  AhuimnH  nb  Alios  e  Frances; 
E  aai  inest  iioe  most  ram  gran  colreeza« 
Quar  nufctni!s  crutz  van  per  cri>Lz  de  toroes; 
£  qui  vul  cuu^jar  Humauia 
Per  la  guerra  tie  Lombard  ia  ? 
Noatrea  lejjfaiz,  dou  yea  vo3  die  per  ver 
Qa*cl&  Tcadou  DIeu  el  perdou  per  aver." — 

Meyer,  lifcueil  tTancirn^  Textet^  p.  W 
^It  is  also  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  indnlgencos  were  vulgTirized  in  many  other 
ways.    When  St.  TVaocia  nnnonoced  to  Honnrius  III.  that  Christ  had  sent  him  to] 
obtain  plenary  panloni*  for  those  who  shonld  visit  the  Church  of  S.  Maria  d! 
Pnr/.iunroln,  t)iccardinal»  at  onccobjcctrd  thai  this  would  nullify  the  indalgcnc 
for  the  Holy  Land,  and  nonorins  thereupon  limited  the  Portitiouula  indnl^fii 
to  the  twenty-ftmr  hours  commencing  with  the  vespers  of  August  1, — Amo: 
Legendft  6.  Franoiaci,  Append,  c.  xxxiiL 
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by  Boniface  VIII.,  to  be  interrupted  and  laid  aside,  prob- 
ably by  his  engroasing  quarrel  with  Pliilippe  le  Bel.  What  was 
the  drift  of  public  opinion  at  the  time  is  probably  reflected  in  a 
tract  on  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land  a<ldreKWKl  to  Edwanl  I. 
It  is  tliere  |>ropo8ed  that  the  two  Orders,  whose  scandalous  quar- 
lels  have  rentlered  them  the  object  of  scoru,  shall  be  fused  together 
and  confineti  to  their  eastern  possessions,  which  should  be  suflicient 
tor  theii*  support,  while  thoir  combined  revenues  from  their  west- 
ern property,  estimated  at  eight  hundred  thousand  hvres  Toiu-nois 
per  annum,  he  omployod  to  further  the  cnisade.  Evidently  the 
idea  was  spreading  that  their  wealth  could  be  seized  and  used  to 
better  pui-pose  than  it  was  likely  to  be  in  their  hands.* 

Thus  the  Order  was  somewhat  iliscredited  in  ]>opular  estima- 
tion when,  in  1*207,  Jaixpios  do  Moiay,  wboso  terrible  fate  has  cast 
a  sombre  shadow  over  his  name  through  the  conturiesj  was  ulocted 
■^THod  Master,  after  a  vigor»>us  and  bitter  opposition  by  the  par- 
tialis of  Ungues  de  Peraud  A  few  yeixrs  of  warnest  struggle  to 
mgain  a  foothold  in  Palestine  seemeil  U*  exhaust  the  energy  and 
4iB9DurceR  of  the  Order,  and  it  became  quiescent  in  Cyprus.  Itw 
next  exf>loit,  though  not  oilicial^  wiuj  not  of  a  nature  to  conciliate 
public  opinion.  Charles  de  Valois,  the  evil  genius  of  bis  brother 
Philippe  le  Bel,  ami  of  his  nephews,  in  1300  marrietl  Catherine, 
Ifrtnildiiughtor  of  Baldwin  11.  of  Constantinople,  and  titular  em- 
press. In  1300  he  pro|)Osed  to  make  good  his  wife's  claims  on 
the  imperial  throne,  and  he  found  a  ready  instrument  in  Clement 
v.,  who  persuaded  himself  that  the  atteui^jt  wou)<l  not  be  a  weak- 
ening of  Christianity  in  the  East,  but  a  means  of  recovering  Paltss- 
itne,  or  at  least  of  reducing  the  Greek  Church  to  subjection.  He 
therefore  endeavorwl  to  unite  the  Italian  republics  and  princes  in 
this  crusade  against  Christians.  Charles  II.  of  Naples  undertook 
an  expedition  in  conjunction  with  thu  Templars.  A  fleet  was 
fitted  out  under  the  command  of  Roger,  a  Templar  of  high  reputa- 
tion for  skill  and  audacity.  It  captured  Thessalonica,  but  in  place 
of  actively   pursuing  Andronicus  II.,  the  Templars  turned  their 

•  Maiiwiet,  op.  nt.  IT.  101,133.— De  Excidio  ITrbis  Acconis  (TklMlene  Ampl. 
OoU.  V.  757).— RaynAlJ.  ann.  1891,  No.  30,  31.— Archirea  Nst.  de  France,  J.  4ai. 
Ko.  40.— CbroD.  SaHsbarg.  ann.  1301  (Caniaii  et  BasuRge  III.  ii.  480).~Aiiaa]. 
El>crhard.  Altabens.  (lb.  IV.  aJe).— Dc  Rcct]|>er«tioneTerreSiinctc(BoDg&ra,U. 
I). 
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arms  against  the  Latin  princes  of  Greece,  ravaged  cruelly  the  sh< 
fif  Thrace  and  the  Morea,  and  relumed  with  immense  booty,  hav- 
ing aroused  enmities  which  were  lui  element  in  their  dowpfall.  In 
contrast  to  this  the  Hospitallers  wei*e  acquiring  hvsh  renown  as 
the  champions  of  Christ  by  gallantly  conquering,  after  a  four 
years'  struggle,  the  island  of  Rhodes,  in  which  they  so  long  main 
tained  the  ciiuse  of  Christianity  in  the  East.  In  1306  Clement 
V.  sent  for  de  Molay  and  Guillaume  de  Villaret,  Grand  Master  of 
the  Hospitallers,  to  consult  about  a  new  crusade  and  the  often  dia- 
cusaed  project  of  the  union  of  the  Onlers.  He  told  them  to  come 
as  secivtly  aa  possible,  but  while  the  Hospitaller,  engrossed  with 
preparations  for  the  siege  of  Rhodes,  excused  himself,  de  Molay 
came  in  state,  with  a  retinue  of  sixty  knights,  and  nmnifested  no 
intention  of  retxu'ning  to  his  station  in  the  East.  This  well  might 
arouse  the  question  whether  the  Templars  were  about  to  abandon 
their  sphere  of  duty,  and  if  so,  what  were  the  ambitious  schemes 
which  might  lead  them  to  transfer  their  headquarters  to  France. 
The  Teutonic  knights  in  witlulrawing  from  the  East  were  carving 
out  for  themselves  a  kingdom  amid  the  Pagans  of  northeastern 
Europe.    Had  the  Templars  any  similai*  asj)irations  nearer  home  1  * 


•  Rftvnsld.  «nn.  1300.  No.  3-5, 12.— Regent.  Clement.  PP.  V.  (EU.  Benedict.  T. 
L  pp.  40-46;  T.  U.  p.  55,  58,  Romre,  1885-6).— Manauet.  op.  cit.  U.  132.— Ray- 
nouard,  Monuments  hUtoriques  relatifn  u  la  Condamnatiou  des  Cbevuliurs  du  Tern* 
pie,  Paris,  1813,  pp.  17,40. 

The  sumuionB  to  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Hospital  is  dated  June  6,  1806, 
(Regest.  Clem.  PP.  V.  T.  I.  p.  190).  That  to  de  Molay  was  probably  issued  at  tbe 
same  time.  From  some  briefs  of  Clement,  June  13,  1300,  in  fovor  of  Hamt>eit 
Blanc,  Preceptor  of  Auvcrgne,  it  would  seem  that  the  latter  was  engaged  in  some 
crusading  enterprise  (Ibid.  pp.  191-2).  probably  in  connection  with  the  attempt 
of  Charles  of  Valoia,  When  Hugues  de  Pcraud,  however,  and  other  chiuls  of 
Order  were  about  to  sail,  ia  November,  Clement  retained  them  (lb.  T.  U.  p.  S). 

It  has  rather  been  the  fashion  with  historians  to  assume  that  de  Holay  tra 
ferred  the  headquarters  of  tbe  Order  from  Cyprus  to  Paris.    Yet  when  the  papal 
orders  for  arrest  reached  Cyprus,  on  May  27, 1308,  the  mftrshal,  draper,  and  treas- 
urer Burrendercd  themselves  with  othera,  showing  that  there  had  been  no  thought 
of  removing  the  active  administration  of  the  Order. — (Dupuy,  Traitez  coucemont 
THiBtoire  de  France.  Ed.  1700,  pp.  03,  133),  Hitimbaut  de  Caron,  Preceptor 
Cyprus,  apparently  had  accompanied  de  Molay.  and  was  arrested  with  liini  in  th 
Temple  of  Puris  (Proc&s  des  Templiers,  II.  374),  but  with  this  oxceptiou  all  tb 
principal  knights  seized  were  only  local  dignitaries. 

I  tbiak  also  that  SchottmUUer  (Der  Untergang  des  Templer-Ordeui,  Beiiini 
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Suspicions  of  the  kind  might  not  unnaturally  be  excited,  and 
yet  be  wholly  without  foundation.     Modern  writers  have  exer- 
cised their  ingonuity  in  ronjo<^tunn^  that  thero  was  a  plot  on  hand 
for  the  Teniplara  to  seize  the  soutli  uf  Frauce  and  orect  it  into  an 
independent  kingdom.     The  Order  had  early  multiplied  rapidly 
in  the  provinces  from  the  Garonne  to  the  Rhone ;  it  is  cissumed 
that  they  were  deeply  tinctured  with  Catharism,  and  held  relations 
with  the  concealed  heretics  in  those  regions.     All  this  is  the  sheer- 
est assmnption  without  the  slightest  foundation.     There  was  not 
a  trace  of  C-atharism  in  the  Oixler^*  and  we  have  seen  how  by  this 
lime  the  Cathari  of  Langueiloc  had  been  virtually  exterminated, 
and  how  the  land  had  been  Gallicized  by  the  Inquisition.     Such 
an  alliance  would  have  been  a  source  of  weakness,  not  of  strength, 
for  it  would  have  brought  u|H)n  them  all  Euroj^e  in  arms^  and  had 
there  been  a  shred  of  evidence  to  that  effect,  Philippe  le  Bel  would 
have  made  the  most  of  it.     Neither  can  it  be  assumed  that  they 
were  intriguing  with  the  discontented,  orthotlox  population.     Ber- 
aanl  D^-licieux  and  the  Careussais  wouhl  never  have  turned  to  the 
feeble  Ferrand  of  Majorca  if  they  could  have  summoned  to  their 
assistance  the  powerful  Order  uf  the  Temple.     Yet  even  the  Onler 
of  the  Temple,  however  great  might  have  been  its  aggregate,  was 
fatally  weakened  for  such  ambitious  projects  by  being  scattered 
in  isolattxl  fragments  over  the  whole  extent  of  Europe;  and  its 
ioahilit;^'  to  concentrate  its  forces  for  either  aggression  or  defence 
was  shown  when  it  sun^endereil  with  scarce  an  effort  at  self-pres- 
ervation in  one  country  after  another.     Besides,  it  was  by  no 
means  so  numerous  and  wealthy  as  has  been  popularly  supposed. 
The  drjimatic  circumstanci^s  of  its  destruction  have  intlained  tlie 
imagination  of  idl  who  have  wntten  about  it,  leading  to  a  not  un- 
nalui-al  exaggemtion  in  contmsting  its  ]>n»&-j>erity  and  its  misery. 
An  anonymous  contem()orary  tt.'lls  us  tluit  the  Temphirs  were  so 


1887,  L  66, 99 ;  11.  38)  sufficiently  proves  the  incredibility  of  the  story  of  the  im- 
mcitte  treasure  brought  to  Franco  by  de  Ifohiy,  and  he  further  poInU  out  (I.  08) 
ihtt  the  prescrvatloD  of  the  archives  of  the  Order  in  Malta  Rhowa  that  they  could 
Dot  liarc  been  removed  to  France. 

*  Perhaps  the  moAt  detailed  and  anthoritntire  contemporary  account  of  the 
downfuU  of  the  Templars  ia  lliat  of  Bernard  Gui  (Flor.  Chronic,  up.  Bouquet 
XXL  710  Bqq).  It  i«  impossible  to  duubt  that  Und  there  been  anything  aavoriu^ 
of  Cathariam  io  the  Order  he  would  have  scented  it  out  and  alluded  to  it. 
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rich  and  ^lowerf dI  that  they  could  scarce  have  been  suppreeaed  but ; 
for  the  secret  and  sudden  movement  of  Philipj^e  le  BeL  Villani, 
who  was  also  a  contemporarv,  says  that  their  power  and  wealtli 
were  well-nigh  incomputable.  As  time  went  on  conceptions  he* 
Ciiaw  magnified  by  distanoe.  Trithemius  assures  us  tliat  it  was  tho 
richest  of  all  the  monastic  Onlers,  not  only  in  gold  and  silver,  bat 
in  its  vast  dominions,  tu\vns  and  castles  in  all  the  lands  of  Europe 
Modern  writers  have  even  exceeded  this  in  their  efforts  to  presen* 
deiinite  figures.  Maillard  de  Chambure  assumes  that  at  the  time 
of  its  downfall  it  numhored  thirty  thousand  knights  with  a  revenue 
of  eight  million  livres  Tournois.  Wilcke  estimates  its  income  at 
twenty  million  thalers  of  modem  money,  and  asserts  that  in  Fran^ 
alone  it  could  keep  in  tho  field  an  army  of  fifteen  thousand  cavaliers 
Zockler  ciileulates  its  income  at  fifty-four  millions  of  francs,  and 
that  it  numbered  twenty  thousand  knights.  Even  the  cautio 
Ilavemann  echoes  the  extravagant  statement  that  in  wealth  and 
p^^wer  it  could  rival  all  the  princes  of  Clirislendom,  wliile  Schott- 
muller  assumes  that  in  Fx-ance  alone  there  were  fifteen  thousand 
brethren,  and  over  twenty  thousand  in  the  whole  Order.* 

Tlte  ]Hx;u liar  secrecy  in  which  all  tlio  affairs  of  the  Order  were 
shroudeil  renders  such  estimates  purely  conjecturtd.  As  to  num 
bcra,  it  has  been  overlooke<l  that  the  great  body  of  meonbers  were 
serving  bi-ethren,  not  lighting-men — herdsmen,  husbandmen,  and 
menials  employed  on  the  lands  and  in  the  houses  of  the  knigbta, 
and  adding  little  to  their  effective  force.  When  they  considered  it 
a  legitimate  boast  that  in  the  one  hundred  and  eighty  years  of 
their  iictive  existence  twenty  thousand  of  the  brethren  had  per- 
ished in  Palestine,  we  can  see  that  at  no  time  could  the  roll  o1 
knights  have  exceedetl  a  few  thousand  at  most.  At  the  Council 
of  Vienne  the  <lissolution  of  tho  Order  was  urged  on  the  groun 
that  more  than  two  thous^iud  depositions  of  witnesses  had  been 
taken,  and  as  these  depositions  covei*ed  virtually  all  the  prison 


*  Wiloke,  GesrliicttU-  dcs  Onlens  dor  Tcmpelherren,  U.  Auagabc,  1860,  IL  5 
108-4,  183.— Chrnn.  Anonymc  (Bouquet.  XXI.   149).— Villani  CroD.  vui.  92,- 
Mag.  Chron.  Kelgic  (Pietor.  HI.  155).— Trithcm.  Chron.  Ilinaug.  um.  1807.- 
lUglc  ct  Statuta  sccreU,  p.  64— Kual-Encyklop.  X\\  805.— Havemann,  Gx^scbicbttf 
dci  AuagiLDgfl  dc's  TcwpcIberrcnorUeus,  Stuttgart,  1310,  p.  165.— Schottiuuner 
op.  cit.  I.  236, 695. 
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examined  in  Franco,  Englan<l,  Spain,  IUiiy,und  Germany,  whoso 
endenoe  could  be  used,  it  shows  that  the  whole  niiniber  caji  only 
have  been  insignificant  in  comparison  with  what  bad  been  general- 
ly imagined.  Cyprus  was  the  headquarters  of  tlie  Order  after  the 
ftdl  of  Acre,  yet  at  the  time  of  the  seizure  there  were  but  one  hun- 
dred and  eighteen  members  there  of  all  ranks,  and  the  numbers 
with  which  we  meet  in  the  tnals  ever>'wheiM?  are  ludicrously  out 
of  propoition  with  the  enonnous  total  popidarly  attributed  to 
tbc  Ortler.  A  contemporary,  of  warmly  papalist  sympathies,  ex- 
pressee  his  grief  at  tlie  penalties  righteously  incurred  by  fifteen 
thousand  championfi  of  (Christ,  which  may  be  taken  as  an  approxi- 
mate guess  at  the  existing  number;  and  if  among  these  wo  assume 
fifteen  hundred  knights,  we  shall  probably  be  rather  over  than  un- 
der the  reality.  As  for  the  wealth  of  the  Order,  in  the  general  ef- 
fort to  appropriate  its  possessions  it  was  every  one^s  interest  to  con- 
ceal the  details  of  the  aggregate,  but  wc  chance  to  have  a  standard 
which  shows  that  the  estimates  of  its  supereininent  riches  are  gross- 
ly exaggci-ated.  In  1244  Matthew  Paris  states  that  it  possessed 
throughout  Thristendom  nine  thousand  manors,  while  the  H»wpi- 
tallerR  had  nineteen  thousand.  Nowhere  was  it  more  prosperous 
than  in  Aquitaine,  and  about  the  year  1300,  in  a  computation  of  a 
lithe  granted  to  Philippe  le  liel,  in  the  province  of  liurdeaux,  the 
Templars  are  set  down  at  six  thousand  livres,  the  Hospitallers  at 
thp  same,  while  the  Cistercians  are  registereil  for  twelve  thousand. 
In  the  accounts  of  a  royal  collector  in  I'J'JH  there  are  specified  in 
Aixvergne  fourteen  Temple  preceptories,  paying  in  all  three  hun- 
HrcfJ  and  ninety-two  livres,  while  the  i)receptories  of  llie  Hospital- 
lers number  twent^'-four,  with  a  payment  of  throe  Luiulred  and 
sbrty-four  livrea.  It  will  be  remembered  that  a  contemporary 
writer  estimates  the  combined  revenues  of  the  two  Orders  at  eight 
hundred  thousand  livres  Toumois  per  annum,  and  of  this  the  larger 
portion  probably  belonged  to  the  Hospital.* 


*  Proote  ties  T^nplier^  T.  144.— Raynnld.  ano.  1807.  No.  13  ;  urn.  1811,  No. 
53— SchottmOllcr, op.  cit.  I.  465.— Forreti  Viccntini  Hist.  (Muralori  8.  R  I.  IX. 
101«).— Matt.  Paris,  ann.  1244  (p.  417).  — Oom  Boiuiuct,  XXI.  545.— Chaasaing, 
Bpicilfgium  Brivatonse,  pp.  312-18. 

An  illustration  of  tho  cxap^rewtions  cui  irnt  as  to  the  Trmplurs  is  seen  in  the 
»8BertioD,  confidently  made,  ihal  in  Rouaaillon  and  Ccrdagne  the  Order  owned 
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Yet  tho  wealth  of  the  Order  was  more  than  sufficient  to  excite 
the  cupidity  of  royal  freebooters,  and  its  power  and  pri%nleges 
quit^  enough  to  arouse  distrust  in  the  mind  of  a  less  suspicioua 
despot  than  Philippe  le  Bel.     Many  ingenious  theories  liave  beett 
advance<l  to  explain  his  action,  but  they  are  su{)«^rfluou9.     In  hia 
quarrel  with  Boniface  VIIL,  though  the  Templars  were  accused 
of  secretly  sending  money  to  Rome  in  defiance  of  his  prohihition, 
thoy  stood  by  him  and  signed  an  act  approving  and  confirming 
the  assembl}'  of  tlie  Louvre  in  June,  1303,  where  Boniface  was  for- 
mally accused  of  heresy,  and  an  appeal  was  made  to  a  futora 
coimcil  to  be  assembled  on  the  subject.    So  cordial,  in  fact,  was  the 
understanding  between  the  king  and  the  Templars  that  royal  let 
ters  of  July  10, 1303,  show  that  the  collection  of  all  the  royal  rev 
enues  throughout  F'rance  was  intrusted  to  Ilugues  de  Peraud,  the 
Visitor  of  France,  who  had  narrowly  missed  obtaining  the  Grand 
Mastership  of  the  Order.     In  June,  1304,  Philipj)e  confirmed  all 
their  privileges,  and  in  Octolx^r  ho  issued  an  Onlonnance  granting 
them  additional  ones  and  speaking  of  their  merits  in  tenns  o 
warm  appnviation.    They  lent  him,  in  12^9,  the  enormous  sum  of 
fiVG  hundred  thousand  hvres  for  the  dowry  of  his  sister.     As  late    i 
as  1306,  when  Hugues  de  Peraud  had  suffered  a  loss  of  two  thou-B 
sand  silver  marks  deposited  with  Tommaso  and  Vanno  Mozzi,  Flor  " 
entine  bankers,  wlio  fraudulently  disappeared,  Philippe  promptly  j 
intervene<l  and  ordered  restitution  of  the  sum  by  Aimon,  Abbot  offl 
S.  Antoino,  who  had  gone  security  for  the  bankers.     "NVhen  in  his  " 
extreme  financial  straits  he  debased  the  coinage  until  a  popular 
insurrection  was  excited  in  Paris,  it  was  in  the  Temple  that  he 
took  refuge,  and  it  was  the  Templars  that  defended  liim  against 
the  assaults  of  the  mob.    But  these  very  obligations  were  too  ^tpaI 
to  be  incurred  by  a  monarcli  who  was  striving  to  render  himself 
absolute,  and  the  recollection  of  them  could  hardly  fail  to  suggest 
that  the  Order  was  a  dangerous  factor  in  a  kingdom  where  feudal 


half  the  land,  while  an  examination  of  its  Curtulnry  shows  that  in  reality  it  po»- 
■eaaed  but  four  lordships,  together  witli  fmgmentary  rights  over  renta,  titheJ,  or' 
villeins  in  seventy  other  places.  A  single  aMtcy,  that  of  St.  Michel  de  Cuza, 
poosesMd  thirty  lordfihipn  and  similar  rights  in  two  hundred  other  plftc«»,Hiid 
there  were  two  other  abbeys,  Aries,  and  Cornelia  de  Conflent,  each  richer  ihnn 
the  Templars. — AUart,  Bulletin  de  la  Soei€t£  Agrioole,  Scientifiqac  ct  Littlsniirc 
des  Pyrdn6efl  OrieoUlea,  T.  XV.  pp.  107-8. 
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institutions  were  being  convertetl  into  a  despotism.  While  it 
mig^t  not  have  strength  to  sever  a  portion  of  the  provinces  and 
erect  an  in(lej)endent  principality,  it  might  at  any  moment  become 
a  disagreeable  element  in  a  contest  with  the  great  feudatories  to 
whom  the  knights  were  bound  by  common  sympathies  and  inter- 
ests. He  was  engaged  in  reducing  them  to  subjection  by  the  ex- 
tension of  the  royal  jurisdiction,  and  the  Templars  were  subject 
to  no  jurisdiction  S5ive  that  of  the  Holy  See.  They  were  not  his 
subjects ;  they  owed  him  no  obedience  or  allegiance ;  he  could  not 
summon  them  to  perform  military  service  as  he  could  his  bishops, 
but  they  enjoyed  the  right  to  declare  war  and  make  peace  on  their 
own  account  without  responsil^ility  to  an)'  one ;  they  were  clothed 
in  all  the  jiorsoniU  inviolability  of  ecclesiastics,  and  he  possessetl  no 
means  of  control  over  them  as  ho  did  witli  the  hierarchy  of  tlie 
Oaliioan  Church.  They  were  exempt  from  all  taxes  and  tolls  and 
customs  dues ;  their  lands  contributed  nothing  to  his  necessities, 
save  when  he  could  WTing  from  the  pope  the  concession  of  a  tithe. 
While  thus  in  every  way  independent  of  him,  tliey  were  lK>und  by 
mles  of  the  blindest  and  most  submissive  obedience  to  their  own 
Mperiors.  The  command  of  the  Master  was  received  as  an  order 
from  God ;  no  member  could  have  a  lock  upon  a  bag  or  trunk, 
coold  bathe  or  let  blood,  could  open  a  letter  from  a  kinsman  with- 
out permission  of  his  commander,  and  any  disobedience  forfeited 
th«  habit  and  entailed  impris(mment  in  chains,  with  its  indelible 
disabilities.  It  is  true  that  in  121>5  there  had  been  symptoms  of 
turbulence  in  the  Order,  when  the  intervention  of  Boniface  VIII. 
was  required  to  enforce  subjection  to  the  Master,  but  this  bad 
'p«aed  awa}',  and  the  discipline  within  its  ranks  was  a  religious 
'•V'i.;<^ition  which  rendered  it  vastly  more  efficient  for  action  than 
Uie  elastic  allegiance  of  the  vassal  to  his  seigneur.  Such  a  body 
of  armed  warriors  was  an  anomaly'  in  a  feudal  organization,  and 
when  the  Templars  seemetl  to  have  abandoned  their  military  ac- 
'iwry  in  the  Eu-st,  Philip|>o,  in  view  of  their  wealth  and  numbers 
i  Fninre,  may  well  have  regarde<l  them  as  a  possible  obstacle  to 
ilia  .scIiT-iiies  of  monarchical  aggrandizement  to  be  got  rid  of  at  the 
^  •*«  favorable  moment.     At  the  commencement  of  his  reign  he 

d  endeavored  to  put  a  stop  to  the  ]^rpetual  acquisitions  of  both 
ndig-ious  Onlers  and  the  Templars,  thnjugh  which  incn'asing 

lies  of  land  were  falling  under  mainmorte,  and  the  fruitlessness 
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of  the  effort  must  have  strengthened  bis  conrictions  of  its  neces- 
sity.   If  it  be  M&ked  why  be  attacked  the  Templars  rather  Uian  the 
Hospitallers,  tlie  answer  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
tho  Temple  was  the  weaker  of  the  two,  while  the  secrecy  shrouil 
ing  its  rituiil  rendered  it  an  object  of  popidar  suspicion.* 

Walain*;hain  ni^serts  tljat  PhUippe'a  design  in  assailing  the  Tern 
plars  was  to  procure  for  one  of  his  younger  sons  the  title  of  King  of 
Jerusalem,  with  the  Templar  possessions  as  an  appanage.  Such  a 
project  was  completely  within  the  line  of  thought  of  the  time,  and 
would  have  resulted  in  precipitating  Europe  anew  upon  Syria.  It 
may  possibly  have  been  a  motive  at  the  outset,  and  was  gravely 
discussed  in  the  Council  of  Vienne  in  favor  of  Phihppe  le  Long, 
but  it  is  evident  that  no  sovereign  outside  of  Finance  would  hav 
permitted  the  Tcmplax  dominions  within  his  territories  to  pass 
under  the  control  of  a  member  of  the  aspiring  house  of  Capct.t 

For  tlie  explanation  of  Philippe's  action,  however,  we  need 
hanlly  look  further  tlian  to  financial  considerations,  lie  was  in 
desperate  straits  for  money  to  meet  the  endless  drain  of  the  Flem- 
ish war.  He  had  imposed  taxes  until  some  of  his  subjects  were  ia 
revolt^  and  othere  were  on  the  verge  of  it.  He  had  debased  the 
currency  until  he  earned  the  name  of  the  C'ounti»rfeiter,  had  found 
himself  utterly  unable  to  redeem  his  promises,  and  had  disoovered 
by  experience  that  of  all  linnncial  devices  it  Wiis  the  most  costly 
and  ruinous,  ilis  resources  were  exhausted  and  his  scruples  were 
tew.  The  stream  of  coniiscationB  f  rom  Langnedoc  was  beginning 
nm  dry,  while  the  sums  which  it  had  supplietl  to  the  royal  treasury 
for  more  than  half  a  century  Imd  shown  tho  profit  which  was  de* 
rivable  fixim  well-applied  persecution  of  heresy,    lie  had  just  cais 


•  Dn  Pny.  Hist,  du  Differeiul,  Preuves,  pp.  136-7.— Baudonin,  LettresinMi' 
dc Philippe  lcBel,p.  103.— MailUrd  iloChainbure,p,«l.— C}rand«iChron>que«,V^ 
173.— Riiynouttrt).  pp.  14,21.— Rymer,L  SO.-ltegest.  Cltment.  PP.V.T.  1  p.  IM 
(Ed.  Bonwlio.t.  I^>inffl,  1885).-Prutz,  pp.  2a.  31,  38,  46,  49,  51-2,  59,  70,  78,  7 
80.— KJjgIc  cl  Statuta,  $  29,  p.  226 ;  §  58.  pp.  249,  254 ;  §  12<i,  pp.  4C3-4.— ThQinaa, 
HcgUtn-s  da  Bt>Difaot-  VTII.  T.  I.  No.  490.— Batidouin^op.  cit.  p.  212. 

Scliottmtillcr  (Dvr  tlntcrpaiig  des  Tenipler-Ordens,  Berlin.  1887,  T.  65)  con- 
jectures tliftt  the  loan  of  five  hundred  lliouaand  livres  to  Philippe  is  probAbty 
pnpolAr  error  arising  from  the  iiiterventlcin  of  the  Teinplart  M  bankers  in  tli« 
pAyiuvnt  of  t)ie  dowry. 

t  D'Argenlrt  L  L  aSO.— Wilcke.op.  cit.  U.  304-«. 
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ried  out  a  financial  expedient  of  the  same  kind  as  hin  dealings  with 
the  Templars,  by  arresting  all  the  Jews  of  the  kingdom  aimultane- 
ously,  stripping  ttiotuof  their  projwrty,  and  hunishiiig  them  under 
pain  of  death.  A  memorandum  itf  i|uestions  for  consideration, 
still  preserved  in  the  Tresor  des  Cliartres,  aJiows  iJiat  he  expected 
10  benefit  in  the  same  way  from  the  C4)iifi3cation  of  the  Templar 
possesaions,  wliile,  as  we  siiall  see,  he  overlooked  the  fact  that 
these,  as  ecclesiastical  property,  were  subject  to  the  imprescriptible 
rights  of  the  Church.* 

The  stories  alx)ut  Squin  de  Florian,  a  renegaclo  Templar,  and 
Noffo  Dei,  a  wicked  Florentine,  both  condenmed  to  death  and  con- 
cocting the  accnsations  to  save  thoraselvea,  are  probably  but  the 
conception  of  an  imaginative  chronicler,  handed  down  from  one 
annalist  to  another.f  Such  special  inter|>osition  was  wholly  un- 
Becessar}'.  The  foolish  secrecy  in  whicli  the  Tcmphu's  enveloped 
their  proceedings  was  a  natural  stimulus  of  popular  curiosity  and 
suspicion.  jVlone  among  religious  Oixlers,  the  ceremonies  of  recep- 
tion wert^  conducted  in  the  strictest  privucy  ;  chapters  wore  held 
at  daybreak  with  dooi's  closely  guarded,  ajid  uu  participaut  was 
allowed  to  speak  of  what  was  done,  even  to  a  foUow-Tcmplar  not 
concerned  in  the  chapter,  under  the  heaviest  penalty  known — that 
of  expolsion.  That  this  shoidd  lead  to  gossip  and  stories  of  rites 
too  reptdsive  and  hideous  to  bear  the  light  was  inevitable.  It  was 
the  one  damaging  fact  against  them,  and  when  llumlwrt  Blanc, 
Preceptor  of  Auvergno,  \\(\s  juikod  on  Ids  trial  why  such  seei^ocy 
was  observed  if  they  had  nothing  to  conceal,  bo  could  only  an- 
swer "  through  folly.'-  Thus  it  was  common  report  that  the  neo- 
phyte was  subjected  to  the  humiliation  of  kissing  the  posteriors 
of  his  preceptor — a  report  which  the  Hospitallers  took  speciid 
plea5mt'  in  circulating.  That  unnatural  lusts  should  be  attributed 
to  the  Onler  is  easily  understood,  for  it  was  a  prevalent  vice  of  the 
Middle  Agee,and  one  to  which  monastic  communities  were  espe- 


*OuilL  Nangiac.  Coutin.  mm.  1306.— VaiMettc,  tV.  lad.—RayDouard,  p.  24. 

t  VllUni,  Cron.  yni.  93.— Anialr.  Augerii  Vit.  Clem.  V.  (Muralori  8.  R  1.  IIL 
a443-44),— S.  AntouinilIwt.(DArgfutre  I.  I.  281).— TiithuDvClinm.  Uirsiiujr, 
Mil.  1307. —  iCiiTOftlil.  auij,  i:i07.  No.  13.  Tb«  bcsl-infonmil  contuiuporaricSt 
Bcni.ird  Gui,  llie  Cuntioufttiou  of  Nangis^  Jean  dc  S.  Victor,  tlie  Graudes  Chro- 
oiquca,  saj  notbiog  about  ttiU  story. 
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cially  subject;  as  recently  as  1292  a  horrible  scandal  of  this  kini 
had  led  to  the  banishment  of  many  professors  and  theologians 
the  University  of  Paris.     Darker  rumors  were  not  lacking  of  u 
christian  practices  introduced  in  the  Oixier  by  a  (inmd  Mjist 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Soldan  of  Babylon,  and  procuring  his  relea 
under  promise  of  rendering  them  obligatory  on  the  raoml>e 
There  was  also  a  legend  that  in  the  early  days  of  the  Order  twi 
Templai's  were  riding  on  one  horse  in  a  battle  lieyond  seas.     Th 
one  in  front  recommended  himself  to  Christ  and  was  sorel; 
wounded ;  the  one  behind  recommended  himself  to  him  who  best 
could  help,  and  he  escaped.     The  latter  was  said  to  be  the  demon^ 
in  human  shape  who  told  his  wounded  comrade  that  if  he  wotdi 
believe  him  the  Order  would  grow  in  wealth  and  power.     Th 
Templar  was  seduce<l,and  thence  came  error  and  unbelief  intoth 
organization.    "We  have  seen  how^  readily  such  stories  obtain 
credence  throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  how  they  grew  and  becam 
embroidered  with  the  most  fantastic  details.    The  public  min 
was  ripe  to  believe  anything  of  tlie  Templars;  a  spark  only  wa 
needed  to  produce  a  conflagration.* 


*  R^lc  et  StatuU  secrets,  §81,  p.  314 ;  §  124.p.  448.— Wilkins  Concilia 
338.— Procfea  des  Tenipliere,  L  180-7, 454 ;  11.  139, 153, 105-6, 223. 440,  445,  47i 
—8.  Damiani  Lib.  Gomorrhian. — GuiUcL  Nangiac.  aun.  1120. — Aliini  de  losul 
Lib.  de  Planctu  Naturw. — Gualt.  Mapes  de  Nugis  Curialium  i.  xxiv.— Predich 
del  B.  Frf  Giordano  da  Kivallo,  Firenze,  1831, 1.  230.— Regest.  ClemeDL  PP.  V. 
V.  p.  359  fEd.  Benedictin.  Rom»,  1887),— Alvar.  Pelag.  de  Planet  Ecclea.  Lib. 
Art.  ii.  fol.  Ixxxiii. — Mferaoiree  de  Jacques  Du  Clcrcq,  Liv.  ni.  ch.  42;  Llv 
ch.  B.— Rogeri  Bacon  Compend.  Studii  Philosophic  cap.  ii.  (JL  R.  Series  L413 

Unnatural  crime  was  aabjcct  to  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  and  the  punishm 
was  buniing  alive  (Trfes  Ancien  Cout.  de  BrctAgne,  Art.  112, 142  ap.  Bourdot  d 
Richebourg,  IV.  227,  282.— StAtuta  Criniinalia  ModinUni  e  tenebris  in  1 
edita,  cup.  51,  Bergomi,  1594).     An  instance  of  the  infliction  of  the  penalty  t 
secular  justice  is  recorded  nt  Bourgcs  in  1445  (Jean  Charticr.  Hist,  dc  Cliarl 
VIL  Ed.  Godefroy,  p.  72),  and  another  at  Zurich  in  1482  (V.  Anshelm.  Die  Bern 
Chronik,  Bern,  1884,  L  221).  though  in  1451  Nicholas  V.  had  subjected  thn  cri 
to  the  Inquisition  (Ripoll  in.  301),     tVArgcntrfi  says  *'  Ha?c  pfrna  toto  rrgno 
vulgo  statutis  Italiffi  indicitur  per  civitatcs,  aed  peno  irritis  Irglbiis"  (Comnien 
Oonsuetud.  Due.  Briiann.  p.  1810).     In  England  it  was  a  secular  crime,  panis 
able  by  burning  alive  (Home,  Myrror  of  Justice,  cap.  iv.  §  14)  and  in  Spain  I 
caalmtion  and  lapidalion  (El  Fuero  real  de  Espnftn,  Lib.  iv.  Tit.  Ix.  1.  2). 

The  gossiping  experiences  in  Syria  and  ItAly  of  Antonio  Slcci  da  VcrcdU, 
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Philippe's  ministers  and  agents — Guillaume  cle  Nogarot,  Guil- 
laame  de  Plaisian,  Renaud  de  Roye,  and  Enguerrand  de  Marigny 
— were  quite  fitted  to  appreciate  sudi  an  opportunity  to  relieve 
th©  royal  exche<]uer,  nor  could  they  be  at  u  loss  in  finding  testi- 
mony upon  which  to  frame  a  formidable  list  of  charges^  for  we 
have  already  seen  how  readily  evidence  was  procured  from  ap- 
parently respectable  witnesses  convicting  Boniface  VIII.  of  crimes 
equally  atrocious.     In  the  present  case  the  task  was  easier:  the 
Templars  could  have  l)een  no  exception  to  the  general  demoraliza- 
tion  of  the  monastic  Orders,  and  in  their  ninks  there  must  have 
been  many  desperate  adventurers,  reatly  for  any  crime  that  would 
bring  a  profit.     Expelled  members  there  were  in  plenty  who  had 
been  ejectetl  for  their  misdeeds,  anil  who  could  lose  nothing  by 
gratifying  their  resentments.    A|K)state8  also  were  there  who  had 
fled  from  the  Order  and  were  liable  to  imprisonment  if  caught, 
besides  the  crowd  of  worthless  ribalds  whom  the  royal  agents 
could  always  secure  when  evidence  for  any  purpose  was  wanted. 
These  were  quietly  collected  by  Guillaume  de  Nogaret,  and  kept 
in  the  greatest  secrecy  at  Corbeil  under  charge  of  the  Dominican, 
Humbert.     Heres}'  was,  of  course,  the  most  available  charge  to 
bring.    The  Inquisition  was  there  as  an  unfaihng  instrument  to 
•secure  conviction.     Popular  rumor,  no  matter  by  whom  aflirmed, 
was  sufficient  to  require  arrest  and  trial,  and  when  once  on  trial 
there  were  few  indec<l  from  whom  the  inquisitorial  process  could 
not  wring  conviction.    When  once  the  attempt  was  determined 
upon  the  result  was  inevitable.* 

Still,  the  attempt  could  not  l>e  successful  without  the  concnr- 
TTOoe  of  Clement  V.,  for  the  inquisitorial  courts,  both  of  the  Holy 
Office  and  of  the  bishops,  were  under  papal  control,  and,  besides, 
pubhc  opinion  would  require  that  the  guilt  of  the  Onler  should 


Htted  beforo  the  pftpal  commUsiou  iu  March,  1311,  show  the  popular  belief 
th«t  there  wns  a  terrible  secret  in  the  Order  which  none  of  its  members  dared 
rcret!  (Procfes,  I.  CU-5). 

It  is  perhaps  a  coincidence  that  in  1307  the  Teutonic  Order  was  likewise  ac- 
cused of  heresy  by  the  Archbishop  of  Hipa,  Its  Grand  Master,  Carl  Boffart,  was 
•Qinmoned  by  Clement,  and  with  difficulty  averted  from  bis  Order  the  fate  of  the 
Templara.— Wilcke,  H.  118. 

•  Procfea  des  Templiers,  I.  30, 168.— Chron.  Anonyme  (Bouquet,  XXI.  137).— 
Joann.  de  S.  Victor.  (Bouquet,  XXL  649-50> 
III.— 17 
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be  proved  in  other  lands  besides  France.  To  enable  Philippe  to 
imjoy  tho  expected  confiscationa  in  his  own  dominions,  confSs* 
cation  mnst  be  general  throughont  Europe,  and  for  this  the  co- 
operation of  the  Iloly  See  was  essential.  Clement  subsequently  de- 
clared that  Philippe  broached  the  subject  to  him  in  all  its  details 
before  his  coronation  at  Lyons,  Xovember  14, 1305  *  but  the  papal 
bcdis  throughout  the  whole  matter  are  so  infected  with  mendacity 
that  slender  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  their  statements.  Doubt- 
lav  there  was  some  discossioo  about  the  current  reports  defaming 
tbe  Order,  but  Clement  is  probably  not  subject  to  the  imputation 
which  historians  hare  thrown  upon  him,  that  his  summons  to  de 
Molar  and  de  Villaret  in  1306  was  purely  a  deooy.  It  seems  to 
me  reasonable  to  conclude  that  he  sent  for  them  in  good  faith, 
and  that  de  Molay^s  own  imprudence  in  establishing  himself  in 
France,  as  though  for  a  permanence,  excited  at  once  tbe  suspicions 
and  cupidity  of  the  king,  and  ripened  into  action  what  had  pre- 
viously been  merely  a  vague  eonception.t 

If  such  was  the  case,  Philii>pe  was  not  long  in  maturing  the 
project,  nor  were  his  agents  slow  in  gathering  material  for  the 
accusation.  In  his  interview  with  Clement  at  Poitiers,  in  tho 
spring  of  1307,  he  vainly  demanded  the  condemnation  of  the 
memory  of  Boniface  VIII.,  and,  failing  in  this,  he  brought  for- 
ward the  charges  against  the  Templars,  while  temporarily  drop- 
ping the  othor  matter,  but  with  equal  lack  of  immediate  i-esult. 
Clement  sent  for  de  Mohiy,  who  came  to  him  with  Raimbaud  de 
Caron,  Preceptor  of  Cyprus,  Geoffroi  de  Gonneville,  Preceptor  of 
Aqnitaine  and  Poitou,  and  Hugues  de  Peraud,  Visitor  of  France, 
the  principal  officers  of  tho  Order  then  in  tho  kmgdora.  Tho 
charges  were  communicated  to  them  in  all  their  foulness.    Clem- 

*  Bull.  PattoralU  pr<BemxnentuB  (ilag.  Bull.  Rom.  Supplcm.  IX.  126). — Bull. 
Facierm  miaerkorduim  (lb.  p.  136). — The  Itineraries  of  Philippe  ami  the  record  of 
pastoral  rlsilations  by  Bertrand  da  Ootli  (Clement  V.)  ftufticiunily  disprore  ih« 
legendary  story,  origioatlDg  with  Villaot,  of  tho  conditions  entered  into  in  advance 
at  St.  Jean  d'Angtly  between  Philippe  and  Clement  (sec  van  Oa,  De  AboUtioBe 
Ordinia  Templariorum,  Herbipoli,  187-1,  pp.  14-15).  None  the  le«a,  bowerer,  wis 
Clement  pmclicaUy  subordinated  to  Philippe. 

t  Schottmniior'a  theory  (Dor  Unterg^nngdosTempler-Ordena.  L  91)  that  Clem- 
ent summoDcd  the  cbiefa  of  tbe  two  Slititary  Orders  to  arrange  with  them  for  tb» 
protectioa  of  tho  Holy  S«o  ftgaioet  Phiti]>i>e  appears  to  me  destitute  of  all  prob- 
ability. 
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ent  subsequently  had  the  audacity  to  declare  to  all  Europe  that 
de  Molay  before  his  arrest  confessed  their  truth  in  the  presence 
of  his  sulx»rdinaies  and  of  ecol«isiji.Ktics  and  laynu>n,  hut  this  is  a 
manifest  lie.  The  Templare  returnetl  to  Paris  evidently  relieved 
of  all  anxiety,  thinking  that  they  had  Justified  themselves  com- 
pletely, and  de  Molay,  on  October  12,  the  eve  of  the  arrest,  had 
the  honor  to  be  one  of  the  four  pall-hearei's  at  the  obsequies  of 
Catharine,  vvife  of  Charles  de  Valois,  evidently  for  the  puq^ose  of 
lolling  him  with  a  sense  of  security.  Nay,  more,  on  August  34, 
Clement  had  written  to  Philippe  urging  him  to  make  peace  Avith 
England,  and  referring  to  his  charges  against  the  Templars  in  their 
conversations  at  Lyons  and  Poitiers,  and  the  representations  on 
the  subject  made  by  his  agents.  The  clmrg»?s,  he  says,  appear  to 
him  incredible  and  impossible,  hut  as  de  ilolay  and  the  chief  of- 
ficers of  the  OnLer  ha<i  complained  of  the  reports  as  injurious,  and 
had  repeatedly  asked  for  an  investigation,  offering  to  submit  to 
the  severest  ]>uni8hment  if  found  guilt}',  he  proposes  in  a  few  days, 
on  his  return  lo  Poitiers,  to  commence,  with  the  advice  of  his  car- 
4kialfl,  an  examination  into  the  matter,  for  which  he  asks  the  king 
to  send  him  the  proofs.* 

No  impression  had  evidently  thus  fur  been  made  ui>on  Clement, 
and  he  was  endeavoring,  in  so  far  as  he  dared,  to  shuHle  the  affair 
aaido.  Philippe,  however,  hiul  under  his  hands  the  machinery 
requisite  to  attain  his  ends,  and  he  felt  iissared  that  wlien  the 
Church  was  once  committed  to  it,  Clement  would  not  venture  to 
withdraw.  The  Inquisitor  of  France,  Guilhuime  tie  F*aris,  was  his 
confessor  as  well  as  papal  chaplain,  and  could  bo  rolie<l  ujwm.  It 
was  his  official  duty  to  take  cognizance  of  all  accusatiims  of  heresy, 
and  to  summon  the  secular  |xjwer  to  his  assistance,  while  his  aw- 
ful authority  overrode  all  the  special  immunities  and  personal  in- 
violability of  the  Order.  As  the  Templars  wei^*  all  defamed  for 
beresy  by  credible  witnesses,  it  was  strictly  according  to  legal  form 
for  Frere  Guillaume  to  summon  Philipixs  to  arrest  those  within 
his  territories  and  bring  them  before  the  Inquisition  for  trial.    As 


•  ViUfttti  Chrou.  vin.  91-2.— Raynald.  ann.  1311.  No.  2ft.— Ptol.  Luceiis,  Hist. 
Bcc1«9  Lib.  xxTV.  (Muratori  8.  R.  I.  XI.  12S8).— Cnntin.  GuiM.  Nanginc.  ann.  1807. 
— Raynouiird,  pp.  18,  19.— Von  Oa  De  Abol,  Ord.  Templar,  p.  48.— Pr«K-&«  d«H 
Templier*,  IT.  400.— Mag.  Bull.  Hnm.  IX.  181 —Frocks,  I.  00.— Du  Pu>,  Traitei 
rvnoeruaut  I'Hibtoire  de  Prance,  PuHit,  1700.  pp.  10,  117. 
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the  enterprise  was  a  large  one,  secrecy  and  combined  operations 
were  requisite  for  its  success,  and  Philippe,  as  soon  as  Clement's 
letter  had  sliown  him  that  he  was  not  to  expect  immediate  pnpal 
co-operation,  lost  no  time.  lie  always  asserted  that  he  hatl  acted 
under  recjuisition  from  the  inquisitor,  and  excused  his  haste  by  de- 
claring that  his  victims  were  collecting  their  treasures  and  prepar- 
ing to  fly.  On  September  14  royal  letters  were  sent  out  to  the 
king^s  representatives  throughout  France,  ordering  the  simultane- 
ous arrest,  under  authority  from  Frere  Guillaume,  of  all  members 
of  the  Order  on  October  13,  and  the  sequestration  of  all  property, 
Frurc  Guillaume,  on  September  20,  addressed  all  inquisitors  and 
all  Dominican  ])riors,  sub-priors,  and  lectors,  conunissiotiing  theia 
to  act,  and  reciting  the  crimes  of  the  Templiirs,  which  he  charac- 
terized as  sutficient  to  move  the  earth  and  disturb  the  elements. 
He  had,  he  said,  examined  the  witnesses,  he  had  summoned  the 
king  to  lend  his  aiil,  and  he  cunningly  added  that  the  jx>pe  waa 
informed  of  the  charges.  The  ro3'aI  instructions  were  that  the 
Templai-s  when  seized  were  to  be  strictly  guarded  in  solitary  con- 
finement; the}'  were  to  be  brought  before  the  inquisitorial  com- 
missioners one  by  one ;  the  articles  of  accusation  were  to  be  read 
over  to  them ;  they  were  to  be  promised  p;irdon  if  they  would 
confess  the  truth  and  return  to  the  Church,  and  be  told  that  other- 
wise they  were  to  be  put  to  death,  while  torture  was  not  to  be 
spai-ed  in  extracting  confession.  The  depositions  so  obtained  wera 
to  be  sent  to  the  king  as  speedily  as  possible,  under  the  seals  of 
the  inquisitors.  All  Templar  property  was  to  be  sequestrated  and 
careful  inventories  be  made  out.  In  undertaking  an  act  which 
would  shock  public  opimon  in  no  common  fashion,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  it  should  be  justified  at  once  by  the  confessions  wrung 
from  the  prisoners,  and  nothing  was  to  be  spared,  whether  by 
promises,  thiHiats,  or  violence,  to  secure  the  result.* 


■  Du  Puy.  pp.  18-19,  86. — Stcmlcr,  Contingent  zur  Ocscbichte  der  Terapler, 
Leipzig.  1788,  pp.  30-50. — Pisaot,  Procfes  ct  Condnmnfttion  dea  Tcinpliers,  Puia^ 
1805,  pp.  89-43. 

Ck'Dient  v.,  in  his  letters  of  November  31  to  Edward  of  EnfjUnd,  and  No-1 
veniber  22  to  Rt)l>ert,  Duke  of  Calabria,  describes  Philippe  as  having  act4*d  undrr 
the  orders  of  the  Inquisition,  and  as  presenting:  the  prisoners  for  judgment  to  Kh«J 
Church  (Ryraer  111.30;  MSS.  ChioeciireUo,  T.  VIII.).  The  Holy  Office  was 
ognixed  at  the  time  as  being  the  responsible  instruuiCDtality  of  the  whole  aflki 
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This  was  all  strictly  in  accordance  with  inquisitorial  practice, 
and  the  result  corresponded  with  the  royal  expectations.  Under 
the  able  management  of  Guillaume  de  Nogaret,  to  whom  the  di- 
rection of  the  affair  was  confided,  on  October  13  at  daybreak  the 
arrests  took  place  throughout  the  land,  but  few  of  the  Templars 
escaping.  Nogaret  himself  took  charge  of  the  Paris  Temple, 
where  about  a  hundred  and  forty  Templars,  with  do  Molay  and 
his  chief  officials  at  tlicir  head,  were  seized,  and  the  vast  treasure 
of  the  Order  fell  into  tlxe  king's  hands.  The  air  had  been  thick 
with  presages  of  the  impending  stomi,  but  the  Templars  under- 
rated the  audacity  of  the  king  and  had  made  no  preparations  to 
avert  the  blow.  Now  they  were  powerless  in  the  hands  of  the 
unsparing  tribunal  which  couUl  at  will  prove  them  guilty  out  of 
their  ot^ti  mouths,  and  hold  them  up  to  the  scorn  and  detestation 
of  mankind.* 

Philippe's  first  care  was  to  secure  the  support  of  public  opinion 
and  allay  the  excitement  caused  by  this  unexpecte<l  move.     The 
next  day,  Saturday,  October  14,  the  masters  of  the  university  and 
tike  cathedral  canons  were  assembled  in  Notre  Dame,  where  C4uil- 
laume  de  Nogaret,  the  Prevot  of  Pai'ls,  and  other  royal  officials 
made  a  statement  of  the  offences  which  had  been  proved  against 
the  Templars.     The  following  day,  Sunday  the  15th,  the  people 
were  inviteil  to  assemble  in  the  gartlen  of  the  royal  palace,  where 
the  matter  was  explained  to  thetn  by  the  Dominicans  and  the 
royal  spokesmen,  while  similar  measures  were  atloi)te<i  through- 
out the  kingdom.    On  Monday,  the  IGth,  royal  letters  were  ad- 
drease<l  to  all  the  princes  of  Christendom  announcing  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Templar  heresy,  and  urging  tliein  to  aid  the  king 
in  the  defence  of  the  faith  by  following  his  example.     At  once 

{Chrnn.  Fran.  Pipini  c.  49  np.  Muratori  8.  R  I.  IX.74&-viO).  The  bull  Fncifin* 
witgrkorfiiam  of  An  gust  12,  1308,  gives  the  inquisitors  tlirnnirlioiit  Kiiropc  in- 
stwetions  to  ^nrticipiite  in  the  sulisequent  procpcdiiisrs  (Mag.  Bull.  Rom.  IX.  136). 

In  fuel,  the  whole  mutter  was  strictly  inqiiigiUtrial  liusincfls,  and  it  is  a  not«- 
'Orthj  fnct  timt  where  the  tnqitisition  wns  in  gone]  working  order,  as  in  France 
wid  luly,  there  was  no  diflirnlty  in  olitainin^  the  requisite  evidence;.  In  Ciistile 
ind  Germany  it  failed  :  in  England,  us  we  shall  see,  nothing  could  be  done  until 
Uic  Inquit^ition  was  practically  established  temporarily  for  the  purpose. 

•  Dom  Bouqnet,  XXf.  448.  —  Valssette,  IV.  189.  —  Chron.  Anon.  (Bouquet, 
XXI  137,  liO).— Com.  Ouill.  Niinginc.  ann  1307.— Joann.  de  8. Victor.  (Bouquet, 
tXI.  Q49).— Pntcfea  des  Templicrs,  I,  458;  H.  373. 
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the  Inquisition  waa  sot  busily  at  work.  From  October  19  to  No- 
vember 24  Frere  Guillaume  and  his  assistants  -were  employed  in 
recording  the  confessions  of  a  hundred  and  thirty-eight  prison 
ers  captured  in  the  Temple,  and  so  etticacioiis  were  the  means 
employed  that  but  three  refuseil  U>  admit  at  least  some  of  the 
charges.  What  these  methods  were  the  records  of  course  fail  to 
show,  for,  as  we  have  seen,  the  official  confession  was  always  made 
after  removal  from  the  toilure- chamber,  and  the  victim  was  re- 
quire<l  to  swear  that  it  was  free  and  unconstniined,  without  fear 
or  force,  though  lie  knew  that  if  he  retracted  what  he  had  uttemd 
or  promised  to  utter  on  the  nick  he  would  be  liable  to  fresh  tort- 
ure, or  to  the  stake  as  a  relapsed  heretic.  The  same  scenes  were 
enacting  all  over  France,  where  the  commissioners  of  Frere  Guil- 
laume, and  sometimes  Fr^re  Guillaume  himself,  with  the  assistance 
of  tlie  royal  oflicials,  were  engaged  in  the  same  work.  In  fact, 
the  complaisant  Guillaume,  in  default  of  proper  material  for  labor 
so  extensive,  seems  occasionally  to  have  commissitmed  the  myal 
deputies  to  act.  A  few  of  the  rei»orts  of  these  examinations  have 
been  preserved,  from  Chamjiagne,  Normandy,  Queroi,  Bigctrre, 
BeaueaiTO,  and  Lnngtiodoc,  and  in  these  the  occasional  allusiona 
to  torture  show  that  it  Avas  employed  whenever  necessary.  In  all 
oases,  of  course,  it  was  not  rec]uiivd,  for  the  promise  of  pardon  ami 
the  threat  of  burning  would  frequently  suffice,  in  conjunction  with 
starvation  and  the  harshness  of  the  prison.  The  rigor  of  the  ap- 
plication of  the  mquisitorial  jn'ocess  is  sliown  by  the  numerous 
deaths  and  the  occasional  suicides  prompted  by  desjiair  to  whiclv 
the  records  bear  testimony.  In  Paris  alone,  according  to  the  tes- 
timony of  Ponsjird  de  Gisiac,  thirty-six  Templars  j>erished  under 
torture;  at  Sens,  Jacques  de  Saciac  said  that  twenty-five  had  died 
of  torment  and  suffering,  and  the  mortality  elsewhere  was  noto* 
rious.  When  a  number  of  the  Templars  subsequently  re]>eated* 
their  confessions  before  the  pope  and  cardinals  in  consistory,  they 
dwelt  ujwn  the  excessive  tortures  which  they  had  endured,  al 
though  Clement  in  reporting  the  result  was  careful  to  specify  that 
their  confessions  were  free  and  unconstrained.  De  Molay,  o 
oourse,  was  not  spared.  He  was  speedily  brought  into  a  comply-; 
ing  state  of  mind.  Although  his  confession,  OcIoIkt  21,  is  exceed! 
ingly  brief,  and  only  admits  a  portion  of  the  errors  thaiged,  yei 
he  was  induced  to  sign  a  letter  addressed  to  the  brethren  statinj 
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that  he  had  confessed  and  recommending  them  to  do  the  same,  as 
having  been  deceived  by  ancient  error.  As  aoon  as  he  and  other 
chiefs  of  the  Onler  were  thus  committed,  the  masters  and  students 
of  all  the  faculties  of  the  university  were  summoned  to  meet  in 
the  Temple;  the  wretched  victims  were  brought  before  them  and 
were  retjuired  to  repeat  their  confessions,  which  they  did,  with 
the  aildition  that  these  errors  had  prevailed  in  the  Order  for  thir- 
ty years  and  more.* 

The  errors  charged  agninst  them  were  virtually  Jive :   I.  That 
when  a  neophyte  was  received  the  preceptor  led  him  l>ehind  the 
altar,  or  to  the  sacristy  or  other  socrt»t  place,  sho\ved  him  a  crucitix 
and  Tnade  bini  thrice  renounce  the  prophet  and  spit  upon  the  croes. 
II.  lie  was  then  8tripi>e<I.  and  the  preceptor  kissed  him  thrice,  on 
the  posteriors,  the  navel,  and  tiio  mouth.     HI.  He  was  then  told 
that  unnatural  lust  was  lawful,  and  it  wa«  commonly  inchdged  in 
thrcmghout  the  Order.     IV.  The  cord  which  tlie  Templars  wore 
over  the  shirt  day  and  night  as  a  symbol  of  chastity  had  been 
consecrated  by  wrapping  it  around  an  idol  in  the  form  of  a  human 
head  with  a  great  beard,  and  this  head  was  udoreil  in  the  chapters, 
though  only  knoAvn  to  the  Oranil  Master  and  the  elders.     V.  The 
priests  of   tlie  Onler  do  nf»t  consecrate  the  h4)8t  in  celebrating 
maflB.     UVTien,  in  August,  1308,  Clement  sent  throughout  Europe  a 
series  of  articles  for  the  interrogation  of  the  accused,  drawn  up  for 
him  by  Philippe,  and  varying  according  to  dilTorent  recensions 
from  eighty-seven  to  one  hundnnl  and  twenty -seven  in  number, 
these  charges  were  elabonited.  and  varied  on  the  basis  of  the  im- 
mense mass  of  confessions  which  had  meanwhile  been  obtained. 
The  indecent  kisses  were  represented  as  mutual  between  the  re- 
ceptor and  the  received ;  disbelief  in  the  sacrament  of  the  altar 
was  asserted  ;  a  c^it  wa.s  sai<l  to  ajipear  in  the  clvnpters  and  to  be 
Worshipped ;  the  Grand  iMaster  or  protieptor  pn^siding  in  a  cha{)- 
ter  was  held  to  have  power  of  absolving  tvonx  all  sin ;  all  brethren 


•  JoanD.  de  B.  Victor  (Bonquet.  XXI.  M9-50).— Contin.  Guill.  Nftnginc.  ann. 
1S07,  — Chron.  Anon.  (Bouquet.  XXI.  137).  — SchottmttJIer,  op.  cil.  L  131-33.— 
Zarita,  Afiales  de  Aragon,  Lib.  v.  c.  73.— Procfea  des  Teuiplici^.  II.  0.  975, 386,  394, 
-Du  Puy,  pp.  3.V«,  88-91,  lOX-C— Itaynomird,  pp.  :JiU40.  IW,  235-8,  240-5.— 
Proc-i*  dcB  Templicr*.  I.  'iO,  69.  303,  301 ;  II.  305-G.— PtoK  Luccn».  Hist.  Ecclw. 
Uh,  XXIV,  (Muratori  9,  R  I.  XL  1230).— Tri them.  Chron.  Uiraaug.  win.  1307r— 
OtniD.  Aoon.  (Bouquet,  XXI.  149). 
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were  instnicted  to  acquire  property  for  the  Order  by  fair  means  I 
or  foul,  and  all  the  above  were  declared  to  \ie  fixed  and  absolute  I 
rules  of  the  Order,  dating  from  a  time  beyond  the  memory  of  any 
member.     Jiesides  these,  it  wns  reproached  for  the  seci^ecy  of  its 
proceedings  and  neglect  in  the  distribution  of  alms.     Even  thts^jl 
however,  did  not  satisfy  the  public  imagination,  and  the  most 
absurd  exaggerations  found  credence,  such  as  we  have  bo  frequently 
seen  in  the  case  of  other  heresies.    The  Tem])lars  were  said  to  have 
admitted  betraying  St.  Louis  and  the  stronghohl  of  Acre,  and  that 
they  liad  such  arrangements  with  the  Soldan  of  Habylon  tlmt  if  a 
new  crusade  were  undertaken  the  Christians  would  all  Iw  sold  to 
him.    They  had  conveyed  away  a  portion  of  the  royal  treasure, 
to  the  great  injury  of  the  kingdom.    The  cord  of  chastity  wi 
magnified  into  a  leather  I)elt,  worn  next  the  skin,  and  the  ;/itf/M>i 
Tnerie  of  this  ginlle  was  so  powerful  that  as  long  as  it  was  worn 
no  Temj)lar  could  abandon  his  errors.     Sometimes  a  Templar  who 
died  in  this  false  belief  was  burne<l,  and  of  liis  ashes  a  powder  was 
made  which  confirmed  the  neophytes  in  their  infidelity.     When 
a  child  was  born  of  a  virgin  to  a  Templar  it  was  roasted,  and  of 
its  fat  an  ointment  was  m:ide  wherewith  to  anoint  the  i(U>l  wor- 
shipped  in  the  chapters,  to  which,  according  to  other  rumors, 
human  sacrifices  vrere  offered.     Such  were  the  stories  which  passed 
from  muulh  to  mouth  and  served  to  intensify  popular  abhorrence.* 
It  is,  perhai)s,  necessary  at  this  point  to  discuss  the  still  mooted 
question  as  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  Order.     Disputants 
have  from  various  motives  been  led  to  find  among  the  Templars 
Manichaean,  Gnostic,  and  Cabalistic  errors  justifying  their  destruc- 
tion.    Hammer-Purgstall  boasted  that   he   hful   discovered  and 
identified  no  less  than  thirty  Templar  images,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  at  the  time  of  tlieir  sudden  arrest  the  Inijuisition,  aided  by  the 
eager  creatures  of  Philippe,  was  unable  to  lay  its  hands  on  a  single    , 
one.     The  only  thing  approaching  it  was  a  metal  reli^iuary  iaH 
the  form  of  a  female  head  ])roduced  from  the  Paris  Temple,  which,  " 
on  being  opened,  was  found  to  contain  a  small  skull  preserved  as  & 
relic  of  the  eleven  thmisiind  virgins.f 

•  Pissot,  pp.  4!-2. — Pttic^s  (les  Tcmpliors,  I.  89  sqq.— Mag.  Bull.  Romftn.  IX. 
129  sqq.  — Uaynouard,  p.  50.— Grandee  Chroniques  V.  188-00. — Cbron.  AiM>a.j 
(Bouquet,  XXI.  137).— Naucleri  Cbron,  aun.  1306. 

t  Wilcke,  11.  424.— Proc&s  Ut;s  Teiuplicra,  II.  2]8.-~Tbe  flinuioets  of  tbe  evi- 
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This  fact  alono  would  serve  to  dispose  of  the  gravest  of  the 
charges,  for,  if  the  de]>ositions  of  some  of  the  lu^^cused  are  to  be  be- 
lieved, these  idols  were  kept  in  every  coniTtuindery  and  were  em- 
ployed in  every  reception  of  a  neophyte.  W'itJi  i^^ganl  to  the 
other  accusations,  not  a^lmitting  thus  of  physical  proof,  it  is  to  he 
observetl  that  much  has  been  ina<le  hy  ra<xlom  theorista  of  the 


dence  which  eudccs  to  satisfy  archaeologists  of  this  kind  is  seen  in  the  labor- 
ious trifling  of  M.  Mignard,  who  finds  in  n  sculptured  stone  coffer,  discovered  at 
Edsaroia  in  1789^  all  the  secrets  of  gnostic  Manichfcism,  and  who  thereupon  leaps 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  coffer  must  hnve  belonged  to  tba  Templars  who  had 
a  preceptory  witlitn  eight  or  ten  miles  of  the  place,  and  that  it  served  aa  a  re- 
ceptacle for  the  Biiphometic  idnl  (MignarJ,  Monographie  du  cofTret  de  M.  le 
due  de  Blacaa,  Paris,  1353.— Suite,  1853), 

It  is  impossible  to  listen  without  respect  to  Professor  Hans  Pnitz,  whose 
kbors  in  the  archives  of  Valutta  I  havo  freely  quoted  above,  and  one  con  only 
riew  with  regret  the  cfTorta  of  such  a  man  wasted  in  piecing  together  contra- 
dictory stttlementB  oC  tortured  witnesses  to  evolve  out  of  them  a  dualistic  heresy 
—an  Amalgamation  of  Cathoran  elements  witii  Luciferan  beliefs,  to  which  even 
the  unlucky  Steilingers  contribute  corroboration  (tieheimlehre  u.  Gehcimstn- 
toten  dea  Tempelhcrren-Ordens,  Berlin,  1870,  pp.  63,86, 100).  It  ought  to  be 
wfficient  to  prevent  such  wasted  labor  for  the  future,  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  it  there  had  been  ardor  and  c<mvictioa  enough  in  the  Order  to  risk  the 
orgauizntioD  and  propagation  of  a  new  heresy,  there  would,  tuupiestionablj,  have 
been  at  least  a  few  martyrs,  such  as  all  other  lieretical  sects  furnished.  Yet  not 
I  tingle  Templar  avowed  the  faith  attributed  to  them  and  persisted  in  it.  All 
who  confesGed  under  the  stress  of  the  prosecution  eagerly  abjured  the  errors 
attributed  to  them  and  a.sked  for  absolution.  A  single  case  of  obstinacy  would 
fasve  been  worth  to  Philippe  and  Clement  all  the  other  testimony,  and  would 
have  tieen  made  the  pivotal  point  of  the  trials,  hut  there  was  not  one  such.  AU 
the  Templars  who  were  burned  were  martyrs  of  anotlier  sort — men  who  had  con- 
feaaed  onder  torture,  had  retracted  their  confessions,  and  who  preferred  the  stake 
to  the  disgrace  of  persisting  in  the  admission  extorted  from  them.  It  docs  not 
leem  to  occnr  to  the  ingenious  framers  of  hcreticnl  beliefs  for  the  Templars  that 
tbej  must  construct  a  heresy  whose  believers  will  not  suffer  death  in  its  defence, 
but  will  endure  to  be  burned  in  scores  rather  than  submit  to  the  stigma  of  hav- 
ing it  ascribed  to  them.  The  mere  statement  of  the  case  is  enough  to  show  the 
CibDlous  character  of  all  the  theories  so  laboriously  constructed.  espceiuUy  tliiit  of 
M.  Mignard,  who  proves  that  tho  Templars  were  Cathari — heretics  wh^osc  aspira- 
tion for  martyrdom  was  peculiarly  notorious. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  consult  Loiseleur's  "La  Doctrine  Secrfete  dea  Tem- 
pliera"  (Orleans,  1872),  but  from  Prutz's  references  to  it  I  gather  that  it  is 
grounded  on  the  same  false  Imsis  and  is  open  to  the  same  easy  refutation. 
Wflcke's  speculations  are  too  perversely  crude  to  be  worth  attention. 
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fact  that  the  rules  and  statutes  of  the  Order  were  reserved  exclu- 
sively for  its  chiefs,  ami  it  has  been  assunuHi  that  in  them  were 
developed  the  secret  mysteries  of  the  heresy.  Yet  nothing  of  the 
kind  was  alleged  in  the  proceedings;  the  statates  were  never 
offered  in  evidence  by  the  prosecution,  although  many  of  them 
must  have  been  obtained  in  the  sudden  seizure,  and  this  for  the 
best  of  reasons.  Seilulously  as  they  were  destro^'eti,  two  or  three 
copies  escaped,  and  these,  carefully  collated,  have  been  printed. 
They  breathe  nothing  but  the  most  ascetic  piety  and  devotion  to 
the  Church,  and  thennmen)us  illustrative  cases  cited  in  them  show 
that  up  to  a  period  not  long  anterior  to  the  destruction  of  the 
Order  there  were  constant  efforts  made  to  enforce  the  rigid  Rule 
framed  by  St.  Bernard  and  promulgated  by  the  Council  of  Troyea 
in  112S.  ,^  Thus  there  is  absolutely  no  external  evidence  against  the 
Order,  and  the  proof  rests  entirely  u{K:>n  confessions  extracted  by 
the  alternative  of  panlon  or  burning,  by  torture,  by  the  threat  of 
torture,  or  by  the  indirect  torture  of  prison  and  starvation,  which 
the  Inquisition,  both  papal  and  episco|>al,  know  so  well  how  to 
employ.  We  shall  see,  in  tlie  develojmient  of  the  affair,  that  when 
these  agencies  ware  not  employed  no  admissions  of  criminality 
oould  be  obtained.'^    No  one  who  had  studied  the  criminal  juris- 


•  Writera  unfflmiliar  with  l!ie  judicial  prorepscs  of  the  period  are  misled  by 
tbe  cutitomarj  formula,  to  the  effect  tbut  t)i<*  oixtiirnmtioD  of  a  confeanion  is  ool 
obtained  by  force  or  fear  of  torture.  See  Rtiynuld.  Ann.  1307,  No.  12,  and  BJoi, 
Dei  Tempieri  in  Toscana,  p.  428.  Wilcke  ukhciIs  poaitively  (op.  cit.  II.  5(I8J 
tbttt  de  Molay  never  waa  tortured,  which  may  poseibly  be  Irae  (Amalr.  Auger. 
Yit.  Clem.  V,  ajp.  Muratori  HI.  ii.  401),  hul  ho  saw  his  comrades  arouod  bim  sub- 
jected to  torture,  and  it  wu3  a  mere  question  of  strength  of  nerve  whether  I19 
yielded  before  or  afler  the  nick.  I'rut2  even  aays  that  in  England  neither  tort- 
ore  nor  terrorism  wiis  employed  (Geheimlehro,  p.  104),  which  we  will  see  beluw 
■was  not  the  case.  Van  Os  (Do  Abol.  Ord.  Tempi,  jip.  107,  108)  is  bolder,  and 
argues  that  a  confession  cnnfii-raed  aflcr  tortua*  is  m  convincing  ae>  if  un  torture 
had  been  used.  lie  carefully  suppreaaes  the  fact,  however,  that  reiniction  wa« 
held  to  lie  relapse  and  entailed  death  by  burning. 

How  the  system  worked  is  illustrated  by  the  examination  of  the  Preceptor  of 
Cyprus,  Raimbaiid  de  Caron,  before  the  inquisitor  Guillaume,  Nov.  10,  1907^ 
When  lirst  interrogated  ho  would  only  admit  that  ho  had  l>een  told  in  th« 
preiieqce  of  his  uncle,  the  Biithop  of  Cnri)entras,  that  he  would  have  to  renoouc^ 
Chhjit  to  obtaiJi  admission.  Ho  wtis  then  removed  and  dutistiqueutly  brought 
back,  when  beremeoibored  that  at  his  reception  he  bad  been  forced  to  rcDoonof 


prudence  of  the  later  Aliddle  Ages  ^rill  attach  the  shghtcst  weight 
to  confessions  obtained  under  such  conditions.  We  have  seen,  in 
the  case  of  the  Stedingers,  how  ea&y  it  was  to  create  belief  in  the 
most  groundless  charfjes.  "We  have  seen,  under  Conrad  of  Mar- 
burg, how  readily  the  fear  of  death  and  the  promise  of  absolution 
would  cause  nobles  of  birth  and  station  to  convict  themselves  of 
the  foulest  and  most  im]>os3ible  oflFences.  Wc  shall  see,  when  we 
come  to  consider  persecution  for  witchcnift,  with  what  facility  the 
rack  and  straptuido  prooui-ed  from  victims  of  all  ranks  confessions 
of  participating  in  the  Sabbat,  and  of  holding  personal  intercourse 
with  demons,  of  charming  away  harvests,  of  conjuring  hail-storms, 
and  of  killing  men  and  cattle  with  spells.  Ri<Iing  through  the 
JUT  on  a  broomstick,  and  commerce  with  incubi  and  succubi  rest 
upon  evidence  of  precisely  the  same  rhanicterand  of  much  greater 
weight  than  that  upon  \\'hich  the  Templars  were  convicted,  for 
the  witch  was  sure  of  burning  if  she  confesseil,  and  had  a  chance 
"f  escaping  if  she  could  endure  the  torture,  while  the  Templar  was 
threatened  with  death  for  obstinacy,  ami  was  promised  immunity 
Is  a  rewartl  for  confession.  If  we  accept  the  evidence  against  the 
Templar  we  cannot  reject  it  in  the  case  of  the  witch. 

As  the  testimony  thus  has  no  intrinsic  weight,  the  only  scien- 
tific method  of  analyzing  the  affair  is  to  sift  the  whole  mass  of 
confessions,  and  determine  their  credibility  acconling  to  the  in- 
leraal  evi<lonce  which  tliey  afford  of  being  credible  or  otherwise. 
Several  hundred  dejwsitions  have  reached  us,  taken  In  Fmnce, 
England,  and  Italy,  for  the  most  part  naturally  those  incriminat- 
ing the  Order,  for  the  assertions  of  innocence  were  usually  sup- 
pfftii*^,  and  the  most  damaging  witnesses  were  made  the  most  of. 
The«e  are  sufficiently  numcTOus  to  afford  us  ample  material  for 
wtimating  the  chaificter  of  the  pmof  on  which  the  Order  was 
windemned.  and  to  obtain  from  them  a  reasonable  approximation 
to  the  truth  requires  only  the  application  of  a  few  testa  suggested 
^v  common-sense. 
There  is,  firstly,  the  extreme  inherent  improbability  that  a  rich, 


Christ  and  spit  on  the  cro»R,  ttml  Imd  been  taught  that  the  gratiScation  of  un- 
Butural  lust  was  pprmissiblc.  Yet  this  confession,  so  eyitlently  the  result  of  tort- 
ure, wind^  up  with  the  cuHtomar)*  rorninin  that  he  swore  it  waa  not  the  result  of 
ibrcc  or  fear  of  priaon  or  torture. — Proc&s,  II.  374-5, 
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worldly,  and  ambitious  body  of  men  like  the  Templars  should  be  I 
secretly  engaged  in  the  dangerous  and  visionary  task  of  laying  the  I 
foundations  of  a  now  religion,  which  would  i)ring  thorn  no  advan- 
tage if  the3'^  succeeded  in  supplanting  Christianity,  and  which  was 
certain  to  lead  them  to  destruction  in  the  infinite  chances  of  deteo- 1 
tion.  To  admit  this  is  to  ascribe  to  them  a  spiritual  exaltation 
and  a  readiness  for  martyrdom  which  we  might  expect  from  the 
asceticism  of  a  Gatliaran  or  a  Dolcinist,  but  not  from  the  worldli- 
ness  which  was  the  real  corroding  vice  of  the  Order.  SjBcondly, 
if  the  Templars  were  thus  engaged  in  the  desperate  enterprise  of 
propagating  a  new  faith  under  the  eyes  of  the  Inquisition,  they 
would  be  wary  in  initiating  strangers ;  they  would  exercise  ex- 
treme caution  as  to  the  admission  of  meml>ers,  and  only  reveal  to 
them  their  secrets  by  degrees,  as  they  found  them  worthy  of  con- 
fidence and  ssealously  willing  to  incur  the  risk  of  martyrdom. 
^Thirdly,  if  a  new  dogma  were  thus  secretly  taught  as  an  indispen- 
sable  portion  of  the  Eule,  its  doctrines  would  be  rigidly  defined 
and  its  ritual  be  closely  administered.  The  \vitnesses  who  con- 
fesseti  to  initiation  would  all  tell  the  same  story  and  give  the  same 
details. 

Thus  evidence  of  the  weightiest  and  most  coherent  character 
would  be  requisite  to  overcome  the  inherent  improbability  that. 
the  Templars  could  be  cmbai'kod  in  an  enterprise  so  insjine,  in 
place  of  which  we  have  only  confessions  oxtracteil  by  the  threat 
or  application  of  torture,  and  not  a  single  instance  of  a  persistent 
heretic  maintaining  the  belief  imputed  to  him.  Turning  to  the 
testimony  to  see  whether  it  com])orts  with  the  conditions  which 
we  have  nametl,  we  find  that  no  discrimination  whatever  w 
exercised  in  the  admission  of  neophytes.  'Not  a  single  witness 
speaks  of  any  preliminary  pi'eparrition,  though  sevenil  intimate 
that  they  obtiiiuetl  entrance  by  making  over  their  propert}^  to  the 
Order.*  Indeed,  one  of  the  charges  was,  that  there  was  no  p 
liminary  probation,  and  that  the  neophyte  at  once  became  a 
fessed  member  in  full  standing,  which,  aa  explained  by  a  knight  o 
'Mas  Deu,  was  because  their  ser\ices  were  considered  to  be  at  on 
required  against  the  Sai-acons.f  Youths  and  even  children 
tender  years  were  admitte*.!,  although  in  violation  of  the  statute* 


ProcfeB,  U.  188,  407. 


t  Ibid.  Vl  451. 
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of  the  Order,  of  ages  ranging  from  ten  or  eleven  years  upward,* 
High-born  knights,  prilling  themselves  on  their  honor,  priests,  la- 
borers, husban(hnen,  menials  of  all  kintls  were  brought  in,  and,  if 
we  are  to  believe  their  evidence,  they  were  without  notice  obliged, 
by  threats  of  death  anti  hfelong  imprisonment,  to  undergo  the 
severest  |>ersonal  humiliation,  and  to  [>erform  the  awful  task  of 
renouncing  their  Saviour  and  spitting  on,  or  even  more  outra- 
geously defiling,  the  ci*os3  wliich  wns  the  object  of  their  veneration 
and  the  symbol  of  their  faith.  6uch  a  method  of  propagating 
heresy  by  force  in  the  Europe  of  the  Inquisition,  of  trusting  such 
fearful  secrets  to  chiltlren  and  to  unwilling  men  of  all  conditions, 
is  so  absurd  that  its  mere  asscition  deprives  the  testimony  of  all 
claim  to  credence. 

Equalh'  damaging  to  the  credibility  of  the  evidence  is  the  self- 
contra<lictory  character  of  its  details.     It  was  obtained  by  examin- 
ing the  accused  on  a  series  of  charges  elaborately  drawn  up,  and 
by  requiring  answers  to  each  article  in  succession,  so  that  the  gen- 
end  features  of  the  so-ca!le<i  confessions  were  suggested  in  advance. 
Dad  the  charges  been  true  there  could  have  been  little  variation 
m  the  answers,  but  in  place  of  a  definite  faith  or  a  systematic 
ritual  we  find  every  i)ossible  variation  that  could  suggest  itself  to 
witnesses  striving  to  invent  stories  that  should  satisfy  their  tort- 
Drers.     Some  say  that  they  were  taught  Deism — that  God  in 
heaven  alone  was  to  be  worship|HMi.t     Others,  tliat  they  were 
forced  to  renounce  God.t    The  usual  formula  reported,  however, 
was  simply  to  renounce  Christ,  or  Jesus,  while  others  were  called 
upon  to  renounce  Notre  Sire,  or  la  Profota,  or  Christ,  the  Vu'gin, 
wid  the  Saints.^    Some  pivjfessed  that  they  could  not  recollect 
Mrhether  their  renunciation  had  been  of  God  or  of  ChristJ     Some- 


•  Procfes,  I.  241,  412,  415,  602,  61 ! ;  11.  7,  295,  298,  354,  359,  882,  394— Rfegl*. 
§7,  p.  211. 

fProclM,  I.  213,882;  11.  388,404.— Riiynoimrd,  p.  281.— In  tlii.s  and  the  fol- 
loving  notes  I  cati  only  give  a  few  references  as  examples.  To  do  ao  ezhaust- 
irrly  would  be  to  make  an  analytical  index  of  the  whole  voluminous  mass  of 
latimony. 

t  Procfe«»  I.  200,  242,  302,  378, 386,  etc ;  U.  5,  27,  etc 

$  Proems,  L  254,  417 :  11.  24, 62,  72, 104.— Bini,  Dei  Tempieri  in  Toscana,  pp. 
4«S,470,478. 

I  Proc^a,  II.  42, 44, 59. 
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times  we  hear  that  instruction  was  given  that  they  shonld  n 
believe  in  Christ,  that  he  was  a  false  prophet >  thiit  he  safferod  f 
hig  own  sins,  but  more  frequently  that  the  only  reason  alleged  was 
tliat  such  was  the  Rule  of  the  Order.*  It  was  the  same  with  the 
idol  which  baa  so  gre<itly  exercised  the  imagination  of  commen* 
tators.  Some  witnesses  swore  that  it  was  produced  whenever 
neophyte  was  received,  and  that  its  a<lorution  was  a  part  of  th 
ceremony ;  others  that  it  was  only  exhibite<l  and  woi*shipjKHi  ii 
the  secrecy  of  chapters ;  by  far  the  greater  number,  however,  had 
never  seen  it  or  heard  of  it.  Of  those  who  professed  to  Ijuve  seen 
it,  scarce  two  described  it  alike,  within  the  limits  suggestetl  by  thi 
articles  of  accusation,  which  spoke  of  it  as  a  head.  Sometimes  i 
is  bliick,  sometimes  white,  sometimes  with  l)lack  hair,  and  some- 
times  white  and  black  mixed,  and  again  with  a  long  white  beard. 
Some  witnesses  saw  its  neck  and  shoulders  covered  \nth  gold ;  on 
declared  that  it  was  a  demon  (Mauft)  on  which  no  one  could  look 
without  trembling;  another  that  it  ha<l  for  eyes  carbuncles  which 
lighted  up  the  room  ;  another  that  it  had  two  faces ;  another  ttuve. 
faces ;  another  four  legs,  two  behind  and  two  before^  and  yet  an- 
other said  it  was  a  statue  with  tliree  hea<ls.  On  one  occasion  it  is 
a  picture,  on  another  a  painting  on  a  plaque,  on  another  a  small  fe 
male  figure  which  the  preceptor  draws  from  under  his  garments, 
and  on  another  the  statue  of  a  boy,  a  cubit  in  height,  sedulously 
concealed  in  the  ti-easury  of  the  preceptory.  According  to  the  tes- 
timony of  one  witness  it  degeneratetl  into  a  calf.  Sometimes  it  is 
called  the  Saviour,  and  sometimes  Bafomet  or  Magnineth — corrup- 
tions of  Miihomet — and  is  worship|>ed  as  Allah.  Sometimes  It 
God,  creating  all  things^  causing  the  trees  to  bloom  and  the  grass  to 
germinate,  and  then  again  it  is  a  friend  of  God  who  can  approach 
him  anil  intercede  for  the  sujipliant.  Sometimes  it  gives  res|>onse6, 
and  sometimes  it  is  accomixinie*!  or  re]>lace<l  by  the  devil  in  th 
form  of  a  black  or  gray  cat  or  raven,  who  occasionally  answers  the 
questions  atldrossotl  to  him,  the  |M3rformance  winding  up,  like  the 
witches'  Sabbat,  with  the  intnxluction  uf  demons  in  the  form  of 
beautiful  women.f 


i 


•  Procfes,  I.  206-7. 394. 411, 425.  404,  533 ;  IL  31. 128, 242,  366. 
t  Procfea,  I.  100,  207,  309,  502,  507 ;  II.  193,  203,  212,  270,  300,  313,  SlJi, 
364.— Du  Puy,  pp.  105-0.— Hayuouurd,  pp.  5^6-8,  279-83.  $08.— Biai,  pp  4<5» 
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Similar  contradictions  are  observable  in  the  evidpnoe  as  to  the 
ritual  of  reception.  The  details  laid  down  in  the  Rule  are  acou- 
ratelv  and  uniformly  described,  but  when  the  witnesses  corae  to 


474.482,  487,  488.— Wilkins,  Concilia,  TI.  858.— SchottmtiUer,  op,  cil.  U.  29,  50, 
08,70,127,  410,411.— Vfti»5ctto,  IV.  141.— StcmlcMip.  134-5. 

It  is  in  this  multiform  crMiturcof  the  imftgination  that  T)r.  Wilcke  (IT.  131-9) 
MC9  &ItcrxLatcly  un  image  of  John  the  Baptist  and  the  triune  ilakropuKopus  of  tbe 


Among  tbe  fewoutside  witnesses  who  appeared  before  the  pnpal  commission 
tQ  1310-11,  was  AntoDio  Sicci  of  VercolH,  imporinl  ttnd  npi^-tolif  notary,  who 
forty  years  before  had  served  the  Templars  iu  Syria  in  that  cupatity,  and  had 
nsccntly  been  employed  in  the  case  by  the  Inquisition  of  Pnri*.     Among  his 
Etitern  expcricnccn  he  gravely  related  a  story  current  in  Sldon  that  a  lord  of 
th*t  city  once  loved  despemtely  but  fruitlessly  a  noble  maiden  of  Armenia;  she 
(Hod,  and,  like  Pcriandor  of  Corinth,  on  the  night  of  her  burial  he  o|K*ued  her 
Uimb  and  gratifiad  his  passion.    A  mysterious  voice  said, "  Hoturu  in  nine  mouths 
ud  you  will  find  a  head,  your  son!'^     In  due  time  he  came  back  and  found 
B  human  head  in  the  tomb,  when  the  voice  said, "  Guard  this  bead,  for  all  your 
good-fortune  will  come  from  it !"     At  the  time  the  witness  heard  this,  Malthicu 
leSauvage  of  Rcardy  was  Preceptor  of  Sidon,  who  had  estnlili^hed  brotherhood 
with  the  Boldan  of  Babylon  by^ach  drinkinor  tlienther'js  lilnod     Then  a  certain 
Julias^  who  bad  succeeded  to  Bidon  and  to  the  po.«»cs8ion  of  the  hca<^i,  entered 
the  Order  and  gave  to  it  the  town  and  all  his  wealth.     lie  wac  subsequently 
Kpelled  and  entered  the  IlospitaUers,  whom  he  finally  almndoned  for  the  Pre- 
ntunstratensians  (Proems,  I.  C45-0).     This  somewhat  irrelevant  and  disconnected 
rtoTTso  Impressed  the  comniiwiionere  that  they  made  Antonio  re<lttcc  it  to  writ- 
ing himself,  and  lost  no  subsequent  opportunity  of  inquiring  about  the  head 
of  Sidon  from  all  other  witnesses  who  had  been  in  Syria.     Shortly  afterwards 
Jfan  Senandi,  who  had  lived  in  Sidon  for  five  years,  informed  them  that  the 
TempUrs  purchased  the  city,  and  that  Julian,  who  hud  been  one  of  its  lords, 
oitwed  the  Order  but  apostatized  and  died  in  poverty.     One  of  his  nncMtors 
vu  sftid  to  have  loved  a  maiden  and  abutted  her  corpse,  but  he  had  heard  noth- 
ing of  the  head  (Il>.  11.  140),    Pierre  de  NobiUac  had  been  for  many  years  bo- 
y«wl  seas,  but  bud  likewise  never  heard  of  it  (lb.  215).    At  length  their  curiosity 
*as  gratified  by  llugiies  de  Faure,  who  confinned  the  fact  that  Sidon  had  been 
pnrcliased  by  the  Grand  Master,  Thomas  Bemrd  (10.'i7-127:i),  and  added  that 
itflcr  the  fall  of  Acre  he  had  heard  in  Cyprus  that  the  heiress  of  SFaraelea,  in  Trip- 
oli, hud  been  loved  by  a  noble  who  had  exhumed  her  bo/ly  «n<l  violafe<l  it.  and 
cut  off  her  bead,  a  voice  telling  him  to  i^urd  it  well,  for  it  would  destroy  all  who 
Utked  upon  it.     He  wrapped  it  up  and  kept  it  in  a  coffer,  and  in  Cyprus,  when 
lie  wished  to  destroy  a  town  or  the  Qreeks,  be  would  uncover  it  uud  accomplish 
hi*  purpose.     Desiring  to  destroy  Constantinople  he  sailed  thither  with  it,  but 
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speak  of  the  sacrilegious  rites  imputed  to  them,  they  flounder  among 
almost  every  variation  that  could  suggest  itself  to  their  imaginar 
tions.  Usually  renunciation  of  God  or  Christ  and  spitting  on  the 
cross  are  both  requiiXHl,  but  in  many  cases  renunciation  without- 
spitting  suffices,  and  in  as  many  more  spitting  without  renuncia-l 
tion.*  Occasionally  spitting  is  not  sufficient,  but  trampling  is  added, 
and  even  urination ;  indeed  some  over-zealous  witnesses  declared 
that  the  Templars  assembled  yearly  to  perfonn  the  latter  cere- 
mony, while  others,  while  admitting  the  sacrilege  of  their  reception 
rites,  say  that  the  yearly  luloration  of  the  cross  on  Good  Fri<lay, 
prescribed  in  the  Rule,  was  also  observed  with  greiit  devotion.f 
Generally  a  plain  cross  is  described  as  the  object  of  contempt,  but 
sometimes  a  crucifix  is  used,  or  a  painting  of  the  crucifixion  in  aa 
illuminated  missal ;  the  cross  on  the  preceptor's  mantle  is  a  com- 
mon device,  and  even  two  straws  laid  crosswise  on  the  ground  suf- 
fices. In  some  cases  spitting  thrice  upon  the  ground  was  only 
required,  without  anything  being  said  as  to  its  being  in  disrespect 
of  Chrifit4  Many  witnesses  declared  that  the  sacrilege  was  per-  j 
formed  in  full  view  of  the  assembled  brethren,  others  that  the fl 
neoph3^e  was  taken  into  a  dark  comer,  or  behind  the  altar,  or  into  " 
another  room  carefully  closed ;  in  one  case  it  took  place  in  a  field, 
in  another  in  a  grange,  in  another  in  a  cooper-shop,  and  in  another 


opened  it,  wbeu  a  suddco  storm  burst  over  the  ship  aod  sank  it  with  all  oa 
board,  except  n  few  sailors  who  escnpcd  to  toll  the  tale.  Since  then  no  fish  bare 
been  found  in  tbat  part  of  the  sea  (lb.  233-4).  Guillaume  Avril  had  been  aeveii 
ypATS  beyoad  sciis  without  hearing  of  the  head,  but  had  been  told  that  in  the 
whirlpool  of  SotatiaK  a  head  aoinetimes  appeared,  and  then  all  the  vestcla  thorv 
were  lost  (lb.  238).  All  this  rubbiiih  waa  sent  to  the  Council  of  Yienne  as  part 
of  the  evidence  agaiuHt  the  Order. 

•  Procfes,  I.  233,  242,  250,  4U,  423,  429,  533,  530,  545,  etc 

t  Procfefl,  I.  233 ;  11. 319,  232,  237, 204.— Raynouard,  274-5, 279-80.— Bini,  pp. 
463.  497. 

At  the  feast  of  the  Holy  Cross  in  Mny  and  September,  and  on  Gowi  Friday, 
the  Templars  all  assembled,  and,  laying  aside  ahocti  and  head-gear  and  swordSf 
adored  the  cross,  with  the  hymn — 

Ador  te  Crist  et  bcncsesc  te  Crist 

Qui  per  la  sancta  tua  crou  nos  rcsemist. — 

(Proc6s,U.  474,  491,  608.) 

I  Proc^,  T.  283.  250,  530,  639,  641,  546,  606;  IL  326,  232,  336,  360,  360.-^ 
Raynonard,  p.  275. 
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OTmom  used  for  the  manufacture  of  shoes.^    As  a  rule  the  pre- 
ceptor was  represented  as  enforcing  it,  but  in  many  cases  the  duty 
was  confided  to  one  or  more  serving  brethren,  and  in  one  instance 
the  person  ofhciating  had  his  head  hidden  in  a  cowlf     Ahnost 
universally  it  forrae<l  part  of  tlie  ceremonies  of  reception,  some- 
limes  even  before  the  vows  were  administered  or  the  mantle  be- 
stowed, but  ^neridly  at  the  conclusion,  after  the  neophyte  was 
follv  committed,  but  there  were  occasional  instances  in  which  it 
was  postponed  until  a  later  hour,  or  to  the  next  day,  or  to  longer 
intervals,  extending,  in  one  or  two  cases,  to  months  and  years.J 
Some  witnesses  declared  that  it  formotl  part  of  all  receptions; 
others  that  it  had  been  enforced  in  their  case,  but  they  had  never 
seen  it  or  heard  of  it  in  other  receptions  at  which  they  had  been 
present.    In  general  they  swore  tiiat  they  were  told  it  was  a  rule 
of  the  Order,  but  some  said  that  it  was  exphiined  to  them  as  a  joke, 
and  others  that  they  were  told  to  do  it  with  the  mouth  and  not 
with  the  heart.     One,  indeetl,  dej3osed  that  he  had  been  offere<l  the 
choice  between  renouncing  Clu'ist,  spitting  on  the  cross,  and  the 
indecent  kiss,  and  he  selected  the  spitting.g    In  fact,  the  evidence 
as  to  the  enforcement  of  the  sacrilege  is  hopelessly  contradictory. 

Iln  many  cases  the  ne<.)piiyto  was  excusotl  after  a  slight  resistance ; 
in  others  he  was  thrust  into  a  dark  dungeon  until  he  yielded. 
Egidio,  Preceptor  of  San  Geraignano  of  Florence,  stated  that  he 
had  known  two  recalcitrant  neophytes  carried  in  chains  to  Home, 
where  they  perished  in  prison,  and  Niccolo  Regino,  Preceptor  of 
Qtoseeto,  said  that  recusants  wore  slain,  or  sent  to  distant  parts, 
like  Sardinia,  where  tliey  ended  their  days.  Geoffroi  de  Chamey, 
Preceptor  of  Normandy,  swore  that  he  enforced  it  upon  the  first 
oeoph)^  whom  he  received,  but  that  he  never  did  so  afterwards, 
and  Gui  Dauphin,  one  of  the  high  officers  of  the  Order,  said  virtu- 
ally the  same  thing;  Gaucher  de  LiancouH, Preceptor  of  Reims, 
on  the  other  hand,  testilicil  that  he  had  re(j[uirod  it  in  all  crises,  for 


*  Procia,!.  d»0.  S33,  536,  539,  544,  649,  565,  572,  633  ;  U.  24,  27,  29,  81,  130, 
S80,  S68,  546.  570.-8chottmmier,  U.  413. 

t  Procfea,  I.  386,  530,  589, 605,  572,  593. 

I  ProcNk  I.  413,  434.  414,  460,  504,  559,  562;  H.  75,  90,  118,  133,  305.— Ray- 
Doaard,  p.  380.— Schotlmiillcr,  op.  cit.  11.  132.410. 

(  Procfes,  I.  407, 418, 435, 462,  573, 588 ;  II.  27,  38,  67, 174,  185,  214. 
III.— 18 
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if  he  had  not  he  wouM  hare  been  imprisone<i  for  life,  and  HagueB ' 
de  Peraud,  the  Visitor  of  France,  declared  that  it  was  obligatory  ' 
on  him,*  ' 

It  \rould  be  a  work  of  sujiererogation  to  pursue  this  examina-  ' 
tioa  farther.  The  same  irreconcilable  confusion  reigns  in  the  evi-i 
dence  as  to  the  otlier  charges — the  cord  of  chastity,  th^  obscene 
kis!»,  the  mutilation  of  the  canon  of  the  mass,+  the  power  of  abso- 
lut.ion  assigned  to  the  Grand  Master,  the  license  for  unnatural  j 
crime.  It  might  1)8  argued,  as  these  witnesses  had  been  received 
into  the  Order  at  times  varying  fi-om  liftv  to  sixty  years  previous 
to  within  a  few  months,  and  at  places  so  widely  apart  as  Palestine 
3Lnd  England,  that  these  ^'ariations  are  explicjible  by  local  ijsages 
or  by  a  gradually  perfected  belief  and  ritual.  An  investigation  of 
the  confessions  8lu>w8,  however,  that  no  such  explanation  will  suf-; 
lice ;  there  can  be  no  grouping  as  to  the  time  or  place  of  the  cens^ 
mony.  Yet  there  can  be  a  grouping  which  is  of  supreme  signifi- 
cance, a  grouping  as  to  the  tribunal  through  which  the  witness 
passed.  This  is  often  very  notable  among  tlie  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  who  were  sent  to  the  pa^ud  commission  from  various 
parts  of  France,  and  examined  in  1310  and  1311.  As  a  rule  they 
manifested  extreme  anxiety  that  their  present  de]'K>sitions  should 
accord  with  those  which  they  hati  made  when  subject  to  inquisi- 
tion by  the  bishops — doubtloss  they  made  them  as  nearly  so  as 
their  memories  would  permit — and  it  is  easy  to  see  how  greater  or 
leas  rigor,  or  how  concert  between  those  confined  in  the  same  pris- 
on, had  led  to  the  concoction  of  stones  such  as  would  satisfy'  their 

*  Froc^,  I.  404 ;  U.  260,  281,  2&4,  295,  209,  838,  364,  85C,  SOS,  389.  S$H),  395, 
407.— BiiiL  pp.  4G8.488. 

It  is  not  easy  to  appreciate  the  rcnsoning  of  Micliclot  (Proc^  11.  Tii,-vfii.X 
who  opjfucs  tliiit  Iht*  nniforraity  of  rtcniM  in  a  serif*  of  dopoMiionft  tiki.>ti  by  the 
Hishop  of  Elnc  supgestfi  concerl  of  staicment  agrewl  ii|>on  in  advnncr,  while  tli« 
vuriationa  in  thoBQ  w)io  admitted  guilt  are  an  evidence  of  tbeir  reracitf.  If  Um 
Templars  were  innocent,  denials  of  tlie  charges  read  to  them  seriatim  would  bo 
neeeasarily  identical :  if  they  were  guilty,  the  oonfesaions  wonUI  be  likewise  iini- 
fvirm.  Thne  the  identity  of  the  one  group  and  the  diversity  of  tb«  other  both 
concur  to  disprove  the  accuantiontt. 

t  tncontrnvcrtiblc  evidence  that  the  Templar  priests  did  not  mntibito  tho 
word*  of  eoni«ecmtioii  in  the  mnas  ia  furnished  in  the  Cypriote  pn^etHlings  by 
ecclosiitBticn  who  hud  km^  dwelt  with  them  in  the  East. — Procetssns  Oypriou 
rSchuttmailor,  IL  879,  382, 883). 
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judges.  Thus  the  confessions  obtaine<l  by  the  Ordinary  of  Poi- 
tiers have  a  character  distinct  from  those  extorted  by  the  Bishop 
of  Clermont,  and  we  can  classify  the  penitents  of  the  Bishop  of 
Le  Mans,  the  Archbishop  of  Sons,  the  Archbishop  of  Tours,  the 
Biihops  of  Amiens,  Rodez,  Maorjn,  in  fact  of  nearly  all  the  prelates 
who  took  part  in  the  len-ible  drama.* 

Anotlier  featiii'o  indicating  the  untrustworthy  character  of  the 
eridence  is  that  largo  numbora  of  the  witneasea  swore  that  they 
bad  confessed  the  sjicrilege  committed  to  priests  and  friars  of  all 
Jdnds,  to  bisho(i3,  and  even  to  |wpal  penitentiaries,  and  had  received 
absolution  by  the  imposition  of  ]>enance,  usually  of  a  trilling  char- 
acter«  such  as  fasting  on  Fridays  for  a  few  months  or  a  year.t  No 
onlinary  confessor  could  alwolve  for  heresy  ;  it  was  a  sin  reserved 
fiiT  the  inquisitor,  papal  or  episcopal.  The  most  that  the  con- 
less  tr  could  have  done  would  have  been  to  send  the  penitent  to 
AUne  one  competent  to  grant  alisolution,  which  would  only  have 
Wn  adtiiinistered  under  the  heaviest  |>enance,  including  denunci- 
ation of  the  Oilier.  To  suppose,  in  fact,  that  thousands  of  men, 
daring  a  period  of  fifty  or  a  hundred  years,  could  have  been  en- 
imppod  into  such  a  hcTOsy  without  its  becoming  matter  «>f  noto- 
riety, is  in  itself  so  violent  an  assumption  :i8  to  deprive  the  whole 
story  of  all  claims  upon  belief. 

Thus  the  more  cUjsely  the  enormous  aggregate  of  testimony  is 
"  "ined  the  more  utterly  worthless  it  appeai-s,  and  this  is  con- 
'  l  by  tlie  fact  that  nowhere  could  c(»n»promi8ing  evidence  be 
^lUained  without  the  use  of  inquisitorial  methods.  Had  tiiousatids 
«f  men  been  unwillingly  forced  to  abjure  their  faith  and  been  ter- 
f^rized  into  keeping  the  dreiid  secret,  as  soon  as  the  pressure  was 
removed  by  the  seizure  there  would  have  been  a  universal  eager- 
niaa  to  unburden  the  conscience  and  seek  reconcihation  with  the 
Church.  Ko  torture  would  have  been  requisite  to  obUiin  all  the 
Evidence  required.     In  view,  therefore,  of  the  extreme  improba- 


•  ProcJ*,  I.  aao-l,  3ft4-74.  20S-307,  8«l-ft7, 477-»8,  602-19,  631-41 ;  IL  US, 
'I-IU,  182-69,  154-77,  184-01,  834~M,  2«S-7. 

'  Proc&s,  T.  298.  .mi,  319,  33«,  373,  401,  405,  427,  430,  etc. 

ft  li  not  ea»y  to  anrlierstAnd  the  preHtri])!  ion  of  Friday  fasting  as  a  peiunce 
l*^"'  4  TrmplftT,  for  the  ascetto  mica  of  tho  Order  nlready  required  tbo  most  rigid 
(aMin^  Ment  wns  only  iillowoil  three  dnys  ii»  the  work,  and  n  scrond  Lent  was 
ItepC  from  the  Sunday  before  Mtiitinmas  until  Chridtinii9(R£glp,  |§  16, 57). 
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bility  of  the  charge,  of  the 


employeci  to  ohtnin  proof 
.he  proof  so  obtained, 


for 
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means 
support,  and  the  lack  of  coherence 
peai-s  to  me  that  no  judicial  mind  in  possession  of  the  facts  can 
hesitate  to  pronounce  a  sentence,  not  merely  of  not  proven,  but  of 
acquittal.  The  theory  that  there  were  inner  grades  in  the  Order, 
by  which  those  ;done  to  be  trusted  wore  initiated  in  its  secret  doc- 
trines, is  perfectly  untenable.  As  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  kind 
to  8upi)ort  it,  it  is  a  matter  of  mere  conjecture,  wliich  is  sutficiently 
negatived  by  the  fact  that  with  scarce  an  exce])tion  those  who  con- J 
fessod,  whether  ploughmen  or  kniglits,  relate  the  sacrilege  as  tak- 
ing place  on  their  admission.  If  the  witnesses  on  whom  the  pros- 
ecution relied  are  to  be  believed  at  all,  the  infection  pervaded  the 
whole  Order. 

Yet  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  there  may  have  been 
some  foundation  for  the  popular  gossip  that  the  neophyte  at  bis 
recei>tion  was  forcotl  to  kiss  the  posteriors  of  his  preceptor.  A» 
we  have  seen,  a  large  majority  of  the  Order  consisted  of  serving 
brethren  on  whom  the  knight«  looked  down  with  infinite  con- 
tempt. Some  such  occasional  command  on  the  part  of  a  reckless 
knight,  to  enforce  the  principle  of  absolute  obedience,  in  admitting 
a  plebeian  to  nominal  fraternity  and  equality,  would  not  have 
been  foreign  to  the  manners  of  the  age.  Who  can  say,  moreovor> 
that  men,  soured  witli  the  disillusion  of  life  within  the  Order, 
chafing  under  the  bontls  of  their  irrevocable  vow,  and  perhaps  re- 
leased from  all  religious  convictions  amid  the  hcense  of  the  East, 
may  not  occasionally  have  tested  the  obedience  of  a  neophyte  by 
bidding  him  to  spit  at  the  cross  on  the  mantle  that  had  grown 
hateful  to  him  ?*    No  one  who  recognizes  the  wayward  jiervei^sity 


*  Tliis  would  seem  not  unlikely  if  wc  are  to  believe  the  eonfcssioa  of  Jean] 
d'Aumftnea,  a  serving  brother  wlio  stated  that  at  his  reception  his  preceptv 
turned  ull  the  other  brethren  out  of  tlie  chapel,  and  oiler  some  diificulty  forv^dl 
him  to  spit  at  the  crnns,  after  which  he  said  **  Go,  fool,  and  coafcss/*     This  Jean 
at  once  did,  to  a  Frauciscau  who  imposed  on  him  only  the  penance  ofthree  Fri- 
day fasts,  saying  that  it  was  intended  as  a  test  of  coDstancy  in  case  of  captai 
by  the  Saracens  (Proc^,  I.  588-91). 

Another  serving  brother,  Pierre  de  Cherrut,  related  that  after  ho  had 
forced  to  renounce  Qod  his  preceptor  smiled  disdainfully  at  him,  aa  though 
spising  him  (It).  T.  531). 

EtjuaUy  suggestive  U  the  story,  told  by  the  serving  brother  Eudes  de  Barea^j 
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of  human  nature,  or  who  is  familiar  with  the  condition  of  monas- 
ticism  at  the  period,  can  deny  the  possibilities  of  such  occasional 
performances,  whether  as  brutal  jokes  or  spiteful  assertions  of 
snpreraacy,  but  the  only  rational  conclusion  from  the  whole  tre' 
mendous  tragedy  is  that  the  Order  was  innocent  of  the  crime  for 
which  it  was  punished. 

While  Philippe  was  seizing  his  prey,  Clement,  at  Poitiers, 
was  occupied  in  the  equally  lucrative  Avork  of  sending  collectors 
throughout  Germany  to  exact  a  tithe  of  all  ecclesiastical  revenues 
for  the  recovery  of  the  Iloly  I^nd.    When  aroused  from  this 
with  the  news  that  Philippe,  under  the  authority  of  Fr^re  Guil- 
laume  the  intjuisitor,  had  thus  taken  decidwl  and  irrevocable  action 
in  a  matter  which  was  still  before  him  for  consideration,  his  first 
emotion  naturally  was  that  of  wounded  pride  and  indignation, 
sharpened  perhaps  by  the  apprehension  that  he  would  not  be  able 
to  secure  bis  share  of  the  spoils,     lie  dared  not  ]>ublicly  disavow 
responsibility  for  the  act,  and  wiiat  wouhl  bo  tlie  current  of  pub- 
lic opinion  outside  of  France  no  man  coidd  divine.     In  this  cruel 
dilemma  he  wrr>te  to  Philipjie,  October  27,  1307,  expressing  his 
indignation  that  the  king  should  have  taken  tuition  in  a  matter 
*hich  the  brief  of  August  24  showed  to  be  receiving  papal  con- 
sideration.   Carefully  suppressing  the  fact  of  the  intervention  of 
tbe  Inquisition  which  legally  justified  the  whole  proceeding,  Clem- 


I  Touth  of  tvcntf  at  the  time,  tbnt  after  his  reception  he  wab  taken  into  another 
worn  by  two  of  the  brethren  and  forced  to  runounce  Christ,  On  his  refusing  at 
fint,  one  of  them  aaid  Ihat  in  bia  country  people  renounced  God  a  hundred  times 
for  n  flea— perhaps  an  exaggeration,  but  "Jo  renye  Dicu  "  was  one  of  the  com- 
noQcst  of  expletives.  When  the  preceptor  heard  him  weeping  he  caUcd  to  the 
lorraentors  to  let  bim  alone,  as  they  would  set  him  crazy,  nnd  he  sul'Sequently 
tol.l  Kude?  that  it  was  a  joke  (lb.  II.  100-2). 

WliHl  is  the  real  import  of  such  incidents  may  be  gathered  from  a  story  re- 
liletj  by  a  witness  during  the  inquest  held  in  Cyprus,  May,  1310.  lie  had  heard 
frAD)  H  Genoese  named  RIntteo  Zaccaria,  who  had  long  been  a  prisoner  in  Cairo, 
ttiat  when  the  news  of  tbe  proceedings  against  the  Order  reached  the  Soldan 
of  Epypt  bo  drew  from  Ina  prisons  about  forty  Templars  captured  ton  years  be- 
fore on  the  island  of  Tortosa,  and  offered  them  wealth  if  they  would  renounce 
Ih^ir  rcligioD.  Surprised  and  angered  by  their  refusal,  he  remanded  them  to 
tlieir  dungeons  and  ordered  them  to  be  deprived  of  food  and  dnnk,  when  they 
perithed  to  a  man  rather  than  apostatize. — Bchottmtiller,  op.  ciL  IL  10& 
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ent  sought  a  further  grouD<l  of  complaint  by  reminding  the  kin^, 
that  Tomplors  wove  not  under  royal  jurisdiction,  but  under  that 
of  tho  Holy  Seo,  and  ho  had  committed  a  grave  act  of  (hsohedi- 
euce  in  seizing  their  persons  and  property,  both  of  which  must  b6 
forthwith  delivered  to  two  cardinals  sent  for  the  purpose.  TheM 
were  Berengcr  de  Fmlolo,  Canlinal  of  SS.  Nereo  and  Achille, 
and  fitienne  de  Suissi  of  S.  Ciriaco,  both  P>enchmen  and  creatures 
of  i*hilii>pe,  who  had  procured  their  elevation  to  the  sa.ci*ed  college. 
He  seems  to  have  had  no  trouble  in  coming  to  an  understanding" 
with  them,  for,  though  the  trials  and  tortures  were  pushed  unre- 
mittingly, another  letter  of  Clement's,  December  h  praises  the 
king  for  putting  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  Holy  See.  and  one 
of  l*hilip|)c's  of  December  *J4  announces  that  he  had  no  intention 
of  infringing  on  the  rights  of  the  Church  and  does  not  intend  to 
abandon  his  own;  ho  has, ho  says^ delivered  the  TcmplarB  to  th 
cardinals,  and  the  administration  of  their  property  shall  be  kept 
sepanite  from  that  of  the  crown.  Clement's  suscc])tibilities  be^ 
ing  thus  soothe<l,  even  before  the  trials  at  Paris  wore  ended  ho  is- 
sued, November  22,  the  bull  Pastoral iJt  7>r<w;/itn<f?i^e<»,  addressed  to 
all  tlie  i^otentates  of  Europe,  in  which  he  related  what  Philip]>e 
hat!  done  at  the  r6<inisition  of  the  Inquisitor  of  France,  in  order 
tiiat  the  Templars  might  be  presented  to  the  judgment  of  the 
Church ;  how  the  chiefs  of  the  Order  had  confessed  the  crimes 
imputud  to  them  ;  how  he  himself  had  examined  one  of  thorn  whd 
was  employed  about  his  person  and  had  contirraed  the  truth  of 
the  allegations.  Theirefore  ]»e  oniers  all  the  sovereigns  to  do  liko^ 
wise,  retaining  the  prisoners  ami  holding  their  property  in  the 
name  of  the  ])ope  and  subject  to  his  ortler.  Should  the  Order 
prove  innocent  the  property  is  to  be  restored  to  it,  otherwise  it 
is  to  be  employed  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land.*     Tlii^ 


•  Regest.  Clement.  PP.  V.  T.  U.  p.  W.— Du  Pay,  pp.  117-18, 134, 134.— Sctiott^ 
niniler,  I.  94.— Ryiner.  Pcea.  HI.  80.— MS3.  CbioccareUo  T.  VUL— Mag.  Bull" 
Horn.  IX.  186,  181,— ZuriU,Lib.  v.  c.  73. 

Apparently  there  was  h  geticral  expectation  that  the  Hospitallers  would  4harv 
Ihn  ftile  t^f  the  TcmplrtrK.  and  n  dipfM'sition  was  manifested  at  once  to  pilUge 
them,  for  Clement  te!t  olilii^ed,  December  21,  1307,  to  Issue  a  bull  conflraiiR^  all 
their  prIviU'ges  and  iminuniliea,  and  to  send  throughout  Europe  letter*  ordering 
thein  to  lK»  protected  fVi>n»  all  encroachmuuts  (Regeet.  Clem.  PP.  V.  T  ITI.  pp. 
14,  17-18,  aO-1,  878;  T.  IV.  p.  41©. 
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WmB  tbe  irrevocable  act  which  decide<i  the  fate  of  the  Templars,  as 
we  fthall  see  hereafter  wlien  vre  consider  t!ie  action  of  the  princes 
of  Eurfi]ie  tjutside  of  France. 

Philippe  thus  h;i<i  forced  Clement's  hand,  and  Clement  was 
fairly  committed  to  the  investigation,  which  in  the  hands  of  the 
Inquisition  couhl  only  end  in  the  destruction  of  the  Order.    Secure 
io  his  position,  the  king  pushed  on  the  oxajninali<")n  of  the  prison- 
ers ihrongbout  the  kingdom,  and  the  vigihince  of  bis  agents  is 
shown  in  the  cose  of  two  German  Templars  returning  home,  whom 
they  arrepte*!  at  Chaumont  and  delivered  to  the  Inquisitor  of  the 
Three  Bishoprics.     One  was  a  ])rie8t,  the  other  a  serving  bix)ther, 
and  the  inquisitor  in  reporting  to  Phihppe  says  that  he  had  not 
torturod  the  latter  because  ho  was  very  sick,  but  that  neither  had 
admitted  that  there  was  in  the  Order  aught  that  was  not  pure 
and  holy.     The  examinations  went  on  during  tlie  winter  of  130S, 
vlien  (jleinent  unexi^ectedly  put  a  stop  to  them.    What  was  his 
motive  we  can  only  conjecture ;  probably  he  found  that  Philippe's 
promises  with  regard  to  the  Templar  possessions  were  not  hkeiy 
to  be  fulfilled,  and  that  an  iissertion  of  his  control  was  necessary. 
Whatever  his  reasons,  be  suddenly  8usj)euded  in  the  premises  the 
power  of  ail  the  intpiisitors  an<^l  bishops  in  France  and  evoked  to 
himself  tJie  cognizance  of  the  whole  affair,  alleging  that  the  sud- 
deaness  of  the  seizure  Avithout  consulting  him,  although  so  near 
!ind  so  accesKible,  had  excited  in  liim  giuve  suspicions,  wiiich  had 
not  l)een  allayed  by  the  reconls  of  the  examinations  submitted  to 
iiim,  for  these  were  of  a  character  rather  to  excite  incredidity — 
though  in  November  he  had  proclaimod  to  ail  Christ<mdom  his 
oonviction  of  their  truth.     It  shows  how  cora[)letely  the  whole 
jtulioiai  proceedings  wore  imjuisitionaL  that  this  brought  them  to 
U)  immeiliate  close,  provoking  Phdippo  to  uncontrollablo  wratlj. 
Angrily  he  \vrote  to  Clement  that  he  had  sinnetl  ^^T'oully :  even 
popets^  he  hints,  may  fall  into  heresy  ;  he  had  wronged  all  the  prel- 
ttt«i  and  inquisitors  of  France ;  he  had  inspired  the  Templars 
in'th  hopes  antl  they  were  retracting  their  confessions,  especially 
Rngues  de  Peraud,  who  had  had  the  honor  of  dining  with  the 
cardinal-deputies.    Evidontl}'  some  intrigue  was  on  foot,  and  Clem- 
ent was  Uilancing,  irresolute  as  to  which  side  offered  most  advan- 
laige,  and  satisfied  at  least  to  show  to  PhUi])pe  that  he  was  iudis- 
{lensablo,     Phihppe  at  tii'st  was  disposed  to  assert  his  indepen* 
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dence  and  claim  jurisdiction,  and  he  applied  to  the  University  for 
an  opinion  to  support  his  claims,  but  the  Faculty  of  Theology  re-' 
plied,  March  25,  1308,  as  it  could  not  help  doing:  the  Templars 
were  religious  and  consequently  exempt  from  secular  jurisdiction ; 
the  only  cognizance  which  a  secular  court  could  have  over  heresy 
was  at  the  request  of  the  Clmrch  after  it  had  abandoned  the 
heretic;  in  case  of  necessity  the  secular  power  could  arrest  a 
heretic,  but  it  coidd  only  be  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  him 
to  the  ecclesiasticiU  court ;  and  finally  the  Templar  property  must 
be  held  for  the  purix)se  for  which  it  was  given  to  tlie  Order.* 

Philippe,  thus  foileil,  pix)cce<lod  to  bring  a  still  stronger  pressure 
to  bear  on  Clement.  He  a])pealed  to  his  subservient  bishops  and 
summoned  a  national  assembly,  to  meet  April  15  in  Tours,  to  delib- 
erate with  him  on  the  subject  of  the  Templars.  Already,  at  the 
Assembl}'  of  Paris  in  1303,  he  had  called  in  the  Tiers- Etat  and  had 
learned  to  value  its  support  in  his  quarrel  with  Boniface,  and  now 
he  again  brought  in  the  couimunes,  thus  founding  the  institution 
of  the  States-General.  After  some  dela}'^  the  assembly  met  in 
May.  In  his  summons  Philippe  had  detailed  the  crimes  of  the* 
Templars  as  admitted  facts  which  ought  to  arouse  for  their  pun- 
ishment not  only  arms  and  the  laws,  but  brute  cattle  and  the  four 
elements.  He  desire<l  his  subjects  to  (lai-ticipate  in  the  pious  work, 
and  tlierefore  he  ordered  the  towns  to  select  each  two  deputies 
zealous  for  the  faith.  From  a  gathering  collected  under  such  im 
pulsion  it  was  not  diificult,  in  spite  of  the  secret  leaning  of  the 
nobles  to  the  proscribed  Order,  to  procure  a  virtually  unanimous 
expression  of  opinion  that  the  Templare  deserved  dejith.f 

With  the  prestige  of  the  nation  at  his  buck,  Philipjie  went  from 
Tours,  at  the  end  of  May,  to  Clement  at  Poitiers,  accompanied  by 
a  strong  deputation,  including  his  brothers,  his  sons,  and  his  ooon 


•  Du  Puy,  pp.  12-13,  84-5,  80,  109,  111-18,  184.— D'Achery  SpicUcg.  XL 
190.— Rayuoiiard.  p.  238,  300. 

Joan  (le  H.  Victor  gives  t)ie  date  of  the  declaration  of  tbc  Uaiversity  as  ttas 
Saturday  aflor  Asccitsiun  (May  35,  ap.  Bouquet,  XXL  651),  but  Da  Pay  de- 
scribes  the  documeut  as  sealed  with  fourteen  seals,  aod  dated  oq  Lady  Day 
(March  25). 

t  Arcliives  Adminiatmlives  de  Reims,  T.  11.  pp.  65,  06. — Chassaing  Spicily 
gium  Brivattnse.  pp.  274-5.— Du  Puy.  pp.  38-9,  85.  113, 110  — Contin.  Nangiaa 
ana.  1308.— Joaim.  de  S.  Victor.  (Bouquet,  XXI.  650}.— liayoouard,  p.  4fi. 
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cillors.  Long  and  earnest  were  the  disputations  over  the  affair-, 
Philippe  urging,  through  liis  8|xjkesman,Ouinaume  de  Plaisian,  that 
ihe  Teinphirs  had  boon  found  guilty  ami  that  iniiue<liate  punish- 
ment ahouUl  fuUow  ;  Clement  reiterating  his  grievance  that  an 
affair  of  such  magnitude^  exclusively  a])pertaining  to  the  Holy 
See,  sliould  be  carrietl  on  without  his  initiative.  A  boily  like  the 
Order  of  the  Temple  had  powerful  friends  all  over  Europe  whose 
iailuence  with  the  curia  was  great,  and  the  papal  perplexities  were 
manifold  aa  one  side  or  the  other  pi*oix>nderated ;  but  Clement 
had  irrevocably  committed  himself  in  the  face  of  all  Euro])o  by 
hia  bull  of  November  22,  and  it  Avas  in  reality  but  a  ijuestion  of 
the  terms  on  which  he  would  allow  the  affair  to  go  on  in  France 
by  removing  the  suspension  of  the  ]K)wers  of  the  Inquisition.  The 
bargaining  was  sharp,  but  an  agreement  was  roaclied.  As  ( Uement 
had  reserved  the  matter  for  jmpal  judgment,  it  was  necessary  that 
sume  show  of  investigation  shoidd  be  had.  Seventy-two  Templars 
were  drawn  from  the  prisons  of  Paris  to  be  examined  by  the  jK)pe 
and  sacred  college,  that  they  might  be  able  to  assert  ]>ersonal 
knowle<lge  of  their  guilt.  Clement  might  well  shrink  from  con- 
fronting de  Molay  and  the  chiefs  of  the  Order  whom  lie  was  be- 
traying, while  at  the  same  time  tliey  could  not  lie  arbitrarily  omit- 
ted. They  were  therefore  stopped  at  Chinon  near  Tours,  under 
pretext  of  sickness,  while  the  othei-s  were  sent  forward  to  Poitiers, 
From  the  2Sth  of  June  to  July  1  they  were  solemnly  examined  by 
Ave  cardinals  friemlly  to  Philipyns  deputed  for  the  purpose.  The 
official  re|x)rt  of  the  examinations  shows  the  care  which  had  been 
Merciflod  in  the  selection  of  those  who  were  to  perform  this  scene 
in  the  drama.  A  portion  of  them  were  spontaneous  witnesses 
who  had  left,  or  ha^l  tried  to  leave,  the  Order.  The  rest,  with  the 
terrible  penalty  for  i^traction  impending  over  them,  confirmed  the 
confessions  mmlc  before  the  Inquisition,  which  in  many  cases  had 
been  extracted  by  torture.  Then,  July  2,  they  were  brought  before 
the  pope  in  full  consistory  and  the  same  scene  was  enacted.  Thus 
the  papal  jurisdiction  was  recognized ;  Clement  in  his  subsequent 
bulla  could  speak  of  his  own  knowledge,  and  could  declare  that  the 
accuse<l  had  confessed  their  errors  spontaneously  and  without  coer- 
cion, and  had  humbly  begged  for  absolution  and  reconciliation.^ 


i 


•  Ptol.  Lucens.  Hifit  Ecclea.  Lfb.  xxnr.  (Maratori  8.  R.  I.  XI.  1226-30).^ 
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The  agreement  duly  executed  between  Clement  and  Philippe 
bore  that  the  Templars  should  be  delivered  to  the  pope,  but  be 
guarded  in  his  name  by  the  king ;  that  their  trials  should  be  pro- 
ceeded with  by  the  bishops  in  their  several  dioceses,  to  whom,  at 
the  special  and  earnest  request  of  the  king^  the  inquiaitOTB  were 
adjoined — ^but  de  Molay  and  the  Preceptors  of  the  East|  of  Nor- 
mandy, Poitou,  and  Provence,  were  reserved  for  the  papal  judg- 
ment ;  the  property  was  to  be  placed  in  the  handa  of  commiasi^i- 
ers  named  by  the  pope  and  bishops,  to  whom  the  king  waa  secretly 
to  add  appointees  of  his  own,  but  he  was  to  pledge  himaelf  in  writ- 
ing that  it  should  be  employed  solely  for  the  Holy  land.  Clement 
assumed  that  the  fate  of  the  Order,  as  an  institution,  was  too 
weighty  a  question  to  be  decided  without  the  interventioa  of  a 
general  council,  and  it  was  decided  to  call  one  in  Ootober,  1810. 
The  Cardinal  of  Palestrina  was  named  as  the  papal  representative 
in  charge  of  the  persons  of  the  Templars — a  duty  which  be  speed- 
ily fulfilled  by  transferring  them  to  the  king  under  condition  that 
they  should  be  held  at  the  disposition  of  the  Church.  Clemmit 
performed  his  part  of  the  bargain  by  removing,  July  5,  the  aua- 
pension  of  the  inquisitors  and  bishops,  and  restoring  their  juidsdio- 
tion  in  the  matter.  Directions  were  sent  at  the  same  time  to  each 
of  the  bishops  in  France  to  associate  with  himself  two  cathedral 
canons,  two  Dominicans,  and  two  FranciscauB,  and  proceed  with 
the  trials  of  the  individual  Templars  within  his  diocese,  admitting 
inquisitors  to  participate  at  will,  but  taking  no  action  against  the 
Order  as  a  whole ;  all  persons  were  ordered,  under  pain  of  ezoom- 
munication,  to  arrest  Templars  and  deliver  them  to  the  inquiaitors 
or  episcopiil  officials,  and  Philippe  furnished  twenty  copies  of  royal 
letters  commanding  his  subjects  to  restore  to  the  papal  deputies 
all  property,  real  and  personal,  of  the  Order.* 


Joann.  du  S.  Victor  (Bouquet,  XXL  650).»Raynouard,  pp.  44^,  345-02.— Dn  Piqr, 
pp.  18-14.— SchottmUUcr,  op.  cit.  II.  13  sqq.— Bull.  FaeUna  miterieordwm,  IS 
Aug.  1308  (Rymer,  11. 101.— Mag.  Bull.  Rom.  IX.  130). 

•  Du  Puy,  pp.  15-17, 20, 39. 86, 107-8, 118-19, 121-22, 125.— Contin.  NangiAC. 
ano.  1308.— Raynouard,  pp.  40, 40.— Joann.  de  S.  Victor  (Bouquet,  X3X  661). — 
D'Achery  Spicileg.  IT.  200. 

Quillanme  dc  Plaisian,  who  had  been  Philippe^s  chief  instrament  in  these 
transactions,  received  special  marks  of  Clement's  favor  by  briefe  dated  August 
5  (Regeit  Clement  PP.  V-  T.  lU.  pp.  216,  227). 
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Although  Clement  decslared  in  his  bulls  to  Europe  that  Philippe 
had  manifested  his  disinterestedness  by  surrendering  all  the  Tem- 
plar property,  the  question  was  one  which  gave  rise  to  a  good  deal 
of  skilful  fencing  on  both  sides.  It  is  not  worth  whOe  to  pursue 
the  affair  in  its  details,  but  we  shall  see  how  in  the  end  Philippe 
sacoeasfully  cheated  his  partner  in  the  game  and  retained  the  con- 
trol which  he  apparently  gave  up.* 

The  rival  powers  having  thus  come  to  an  understanding  about 
their  victims,  proceedings  were  resumed  with  fresh  energy.  Clem- 
ent made  up  for  his  previous  hesitation  with  ample  show  of  zeal. 
De  Molay  and  the  chief  officials  with  him  were  detained  at  Chinon 
nntil  the  middle  of  August,  when  the  Cardinals  of  SS.  Nereo  and 
AchiUe,  of  S.  Ciriaoo  and  of  S.  Angelo,  were  sent  thither  to  ex- 
amine them.  These  reported,  August  20,  to  Philippe,  that  on  the 
17th  and  following  days  they  had  interrogated  the  Grand  Master, 
the  Master  of  Cyprus,  the  Visitor  of  France,  and  the  Preceptors  of 
KormaiLdy  and  Poiton,  who  had  confirmed  their  previous  confes- 
sicms  and  had  humbly  asked  for  absolution  and  reconciliatiou, 
which  had  been  duly  given  them,  and  the  king  is  asked  to  pardon 
them.  There  are  two  things  noteworthy  in  this  which  illustrate 
the  dnpUcdty  pervading  the  whole  affair.  In  the  papal  bulls  of 
August  12,  five  days  before  this  examination  was  commenced,  its 
results  are  fully  set  forth,  with  the  assertion  that  the  confessions 
wece  free  and  spontaneous.  Moreover,  when,  in  November,  1309, 
this  bnll  was  read  over  by  the  papal  commission  to  de  Molay,  on 
hearing  its  recital  of  what  he  was  said  to  have  confessed  he  was 
stupefied,  and,  crossing  himself  twice,  said  he  wished  to  Grod  the 


•  Bull.  F'aeUnamiserieardiam.—^ynaXd.  aim.  1809,  No.  3. — Du  Puy,  pp.  64-5, 
88-88, 127,  207-9. —Procfes  des  Templiers  L  50-2.— Raynouard,  p.  47.— Regest 
Clcmoat  PP.  V.  T.  IV.  pp.  488-4. 

OlwDieat  appointed  six  ooratora  in  Franco  to  look  after  the  property  for  the 
Hdly  6«e.  By  letters  of  January  6, 1800,  he  gave  them  an  allowance  from  the 
Tempiai  property  of  forty  sous  parUU  of  good  money  each  for  every  night  which 
they  might  have  to  spend  away  from  home,  at  the  same  time  cautioning  them 
that  they  must  not  fraudulently  leave  their  houses  without  necessity  (Regest, 
T.  IV.  p.  489).  A  brief  of  January  38, 1310,  transferring  from  the  Bishop  of 
YaSsotf  to  the  canon,  Gerard  de  Bussy,  the  custody  of  certain  Templar  honses, 
shows  that  Clement  succeeded  in  obtaining  possession  of  a  portion  (Ib.T.  V. 
p.  56X 
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oastom  of  the  Saracens  and  Tartars  were  obserred  towards  persoiu 
so  perverse,  for  they  beheaded  or  cut  in  two  those  who  thos  per- 
verted the  truth.  He  might  have  said  more  had  not  GoiUaume  de 
Plaisian,  the  royal  agent,  who  pretended  to  be  his  friend,  cautioned 
him  as  to  the  risk  which  he  ran  in  thus  constructively  retracting 
his  confession,  and  he  contented  himself  with  asking  for  time  for 
consideration.* 

On  August  12  Clement  issued  a  series  of  bulls  which  r^u- 
lated  the  methods  of  procedure  in  the  case,  and  showed  that  he  was 
prepared  fully  to  perform  his  part  of  the  agreement  with  Philippe. 
The  bull  Faoiem  muericordiam^  addressed  to  the  prelates  of  Chris- 
tendom, recited  at  great  length  the  proceedings  thus  far  taken 
against  the  accused,  and  the  guilt  which  they  had  spontaneonsly 
acknowledged ;  it  directed  the  bishops,  in  conjunction  with  inquisi* 
torial  commissioners  appointed  by  the  pope,  to  summon  all  Tem- 
plars before  them  and  make  inquisition  concerning  them.  After 
this  provincial  coimcils  were  to  be  summoned,  where  the  guilt  or 
innocence  of  the  individuals  was  to  be  determined,  and  in  all  the 
proceedings  the  local  inquisitors  had  a  right  to  take  part.  The 
results  of  the  inquisitions,  moreover,  were  to  be  promptly  trans- 
mitted to  the  pope.  With  this  was  enclosed  a  long  and  elaborate 
series  of  articles  on  which  the  accused  were  to  be  examined — arti- 
cles drawn  up  in  Paris  by  the  royal  officials — and  the  whole  was 
ordered  to  be  published  in  the  vernacular  in  all  parish  churches. 
The  bull  Regiums  in  emits,  addressed  to  all  princes  and  prelates, 
repeated  the  narrative  part  of  the  other,  and  ended  by  convoking, 
for  October  1, 1310,  a  general  council  at  Vienne,  to  decide  as  to 
the  fate  of  the  Order,  to  consult  as  to  the  recovery  of  the  Holy 
Land,  and  to  take  such  action  as  might  be  required  for  the  refor- 
mation of  the  Church.  By  another  bull,  Faciens  miserioordiamj 
dated  August  8,  a  formal  summons  was  issued  to  all  and  singular 
of  the  Templars  to  appear  before  the  council,  personally  or  by  pro- 
curators, on  a  certain  day,  to  answer  to  the  charges  against  the 
Order,  and  the  Cardinal  of  Palestrina,  who  was  in  charge  of  them, 
was  ordered  to  produce  de  Molay  and  the  Preceptors  of  France, 
Normandy,  Poitou,  Aquitaine,  and  Provence  to  receive  sentence. 
This  was  the  simplest  requirement  of  judicial  procedure,  and  the 
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manner  in  which  it  was  sul^equently  eluded  forms  one  of  the  dark- 
est features  in  the  whole  transaction.  Finally  there  were  other 
bulls  elatjorately  providing  for  the  payment  of  the  papal  commis- 
sioners and  inquisitors,  and  ortlering  the  Templar  possessions  ev- 
erywhere to  be  se(]uestrated  to  await  the  result  of  the  trial,  and 
to  be  devoted  to  the  Holy  Land  in  cjiseof  condemnation.  Much,  it 
was  stated,  had  already  Iwen  wickotlly  seized  and  approjiriuted,  and 
all  persons  were  summoned  to  make  restitution,  under  pain  of  ex- 
communication. All  debtors  to  the  Order  were  summoned  to  pay, 
and  all  }x;rsons  cognizant  of  such  debts  or  of  stolen  property  were 
required  to  give  information.  The  series  of  bulls  was  completed 
l>y  one  of  Deceml>er  30,  to  be  read  in  all  churches,  declaring  all 
Templars  to  be  suspect  of  heresy,  ordering  their  cajJture  as  such 
fend  delivery  to  the  episcopal  ordinaries,  and  forhiiUling  all  jHiten- 
tltes  and  prelates  from  hai'lKiring  them  or  showing  them  any  aid 
or  favor,  under  pain  of  excommunication  and  interdict.  At  the 
«une  time  another  bull  was  directed  to  all  the  princes  of  Christen- 
dom, commanding  them  to  seize  any  Templai's  who  might  as  yet 
not  have  been  arrested  * 

The  prosecution  of  the  Templars  throughout  Eur(j[>e  was  thus 
organizeil.  Even  such  distant  points  as  Achaia,  Corsica,  and  Sar- 
dinia were  not  neglected.  The  large  number  of  special  inquisitors 
to  be  appointed  was  a  work  of  time,  and  the  corresjxindence  be- 
tween Philip[>e  and  Clement  on  the  subject  shows  that  they  vir- 
loally  were  selected  by  the  king.  In  France  the  work  of  ])ro8e- 
cation  was  speedil}'-  set  on  foot,  and,  after  a  respite  of  some  six 
months,  the  Templars  found  themselves  transferred  fnnn  the  im- 
provised inquisitorial  tribunals  set  on  foot  by  Frere  Guillaume  to 
the  episcopal  courts  as  provided  by  Clement.     In  every  dioceee 


•  Hrmer.  ITT.  101.— Mag.  BuU.  Rom.  IX.  134,  130.— Hardiiin.  VTT.  1283, 1289, 
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The  ]Aa«ter  of  England  and  the  ilaater  of  Germany  were  reserved  for  papal 
ii^gaieDt.  The  buU  Fncien»  inincH/vrdiam^  addressed  to  Germany,  contained  do 
^^Wmaod  to  aascroble  provincial  councils  (Harduin.  VTI.  135!t). 

lo  ipite  of  all  that  had  occurred,  thi^  bull  secma  to  have  taken  the  public  by 
■Bpriae  outside  of  France.  Walter  of  Hcmiugford  calls  it  ^*hullam  horrdfiltm 
*^r(i  TnnplarioM  "  (Chron.  Kd.  1849,  U.  271*). 
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lops  were  soon  busily  at  work.    Coriously  enough,  someol 
them  doobtod  whether  they  oriujd  use  tcNrture«  and  upplied  for  in- 
flftnictions,  to  which  Clement  answered  that  they  were  to  be  gor- 
eraed  by  the  written  law,  which  removed  their  misgivinga    Tbel 
papal  in^tnictioDS  indicate  that  these  proceedings  only  concerned^ 
those  Templars  who  had  not  passed  through  the  hands  of  Fn-re 
Gttiilaame  and  his  conimissionerB,  but  there  seems  to  have  been! 
Ititle  distinction  observed  as  to  this.     Clement  urged  forward  the^ 
proceedings  witii  little  regartl  to  formality,  and  authorized  tfael 
bishops  to  act  outside  of  their  respective  dioceses,  and  witbootj 
respect  to  the  place  of  origin  of  the  accnsed.     The  dole  object] 
evidently  was  to  extract  from  them  satisfactory  oonfessiona,  asj 
a  preparation  for  tlie  provincial  councils  which  were  to  be  Bnm-1 
moned  for  their  final  judgment.    Those  who  had  already  eonfc 
wc-re  not  likely  to  retnict.     Before  the  paj>ftl  commission  in  1310,1 
Jean  de  Cochiac  exhibited  a  letter  from  Philippe  de  Vohet  ant 
Jenn  de  Jamville,  the  papal  and  royal  custodians  of  the  prit 
to  those  confined  at  Sens  at  the  time  the  Bishop  of  Orleans 
sent  there  to  examine  them  (the  archbishopric  of  Sens  was  tbel 
vacant),  warning  them  that  those  who  revoked  the  comfesaioi 
made  before  "/^  quizitor^'^  woiUd  \>e  bunted  as  relapsed.    Vohel^l 
when  summoned  before  the  commission,  admitted  the  seal  to  bs 
his,  but  denied  autliorizing  the  letter,  and  the  commission  prudent 
ly  abstained  from  pushing  the  investigation  further.    The  nerrouf] 
anxiety  manifested  by  most  of  those  bronght  before  the  oommii 
sion  that  their  statements  should  accord  with  what  they  had  sail 
before  the  bishops^  shows  that  they  recognized  the  danger  wl 
they  incurre<i.* 

The  treatment  of  those  who  refused  to  confess  varied 
the  temper  of  the  bishops  and  their  atljuncts.     The  records 
their  tribunab  have  mostly  disappeared,  and  we  are  \irtuaUy  Ici 
to  gather  what  we  can  from  the  utterances  of  a  few  witm 
who  made  to  the  commission  chance  allusiuns  to  their  former 
periences.     Yet  the  proceedings  before  tlie  Bishop  of  Clennoni 
would  show  that  they  were  not  in  all  c^ses  treated  with  andu< 
harshne^.    He  had  sixty -nine  Templars,  of  whom  forty  conft 
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and  twenty-nine  refasod  to  admit  any  pvil  in  the  Ortler.  Then  he 
afisembled  thorn  and  divided  them  into  tlie  two  groups.  The  re- 
cusants declare*!  that  thoy  adhered  to  tlieir  assertion,  and  that  if 
they  should  subsequently  confess  through  fear  of  torture,  prison, 
or  other  alHictirm,  they  protested  that  they  aliould  not  be  believed, 
fad  that  it  should  not  prejudice  them,  nor  does  it  appear  that  any 
constraint  was  afterwards  put  u]H^n  them.  Tlie  otliei-s  were  asked 
whether  they  had  any  defence  to  offer,  or  whether  tiiey  were  ready 
for  definitive  sentence,  when  they  unanimously  declared  that  they 
had  nothmg  to  offer  nor  wishe<l  to  hear  their  sentence,  but  sub- 
mitted themselves  to  the  mercy  of  the  Cliurch,  What  that  raercy 
was  we  8hall  see  hereafter.    All  bishops  were  not  as  mild  as  he 

^(d  Clermont,  but  in  the  fragmentary  recitals  before  the  commis- 
|ion  it  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  the  action  of  the  opisco- 
^  tribunals  from  that  of  Frero  Guillaume's  inquisitors.     A  few^ 
inttances  will  suIUco  to  show  how,  Iwtween  the  two,  testimon}' 
was  obtained  against  the  Order,    Jean  de  Rompreye,  a  husband- 
man, declared  that  he  knew  nothing  but  good  of  the  Order,  al- 
though he  hod  oonfessofl  otherwise  before  the  Bishop  of  Orleans 
tfler  being  thrice  torture<l.    Robert.  Vigier,  a  serving  brother,  like- 
wise denied  the  oocusations,  though  he  had  confessed  them  before 
the  Bishop  of  Nevers  at  Paris,  on  accf)unt  of  the  fierceness  of  the 
torture,  under  which  he  understood  that  th!*ee  of  his  comnides, 
Gftntlor,  Henri,  and  Chftuteloup,  had  die<l.     Bernard  de  Vado,  a 
pHost,  had  l)een  tortureil  by  fire  applied  to  the  soles  of  the  feet  to 
nob  an  extent  that  a  few  days  afterwarrls  the  bones  of  his  heels 
dropiHxl  out,  in  testimony  of  which  he  exhjbitwl  the  hones.    Nine- 
teen brethren  from  Perigord  had  confessed  before  the  Bishop  of 
P^rigord  through  torture  anil  starvation — one  of  them  had  been 
kept  for  six  months  on  bi-ead  and  water,  without  shoes  or  upper 
clothing.     Gnillaume  d'Erre,  when  brought  before  the  Bishop  of 
SainteH,  hafl  denie*!  all  the  charges,  but  after  being  put  on  bread 
and  water  and  threatened  with  torture,  had  confessed  to  renounc- 
it'  '  <"'    ' -i  and  spitting  at  tlie  cross — a  confession  which  he  now 
rt::  -    -       Thomas  de  Pamplona,  under  many  tortures  inflicted  on 
bim  at  8t.  Jean  d'Angely,  had  conflnne*!  the  confession  made  by 
de  Aloluy,  and  then,  upon  being  put  upon  bread  and  water,  had 
ooflfcs^ed  before  the  Bishop  of  Saintes  to  8|»itting  at  the  cross,  all 
of  M'hicli  he  now  retracts.    These  instances  might  be  multiplied 
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out  of  the  few  who  had  the  hardihood  to  incur  the  risk  of  martyr- 
dom attendant  upon  withdrawing-  their  confessions.     Indeed,  ifl. 
the  universal  terror  impressed  on  the  friendless  and  defenceless 
wretches,  we  cannot  condemn  those  who  }ielded,  and  can  only  ad- 
mire the  constancy  of  those  who  endured  the  torture  and  braved 
the  stake  in  defence  of  the  Order.    What  was  the  general  feeling 
among  them  was  voice<l  by  Ayraon  do  Barbara,  who  had  thrice 
been  tortured,  and  had  for  nine  weeks  been  kept  on  bread  and 
water.     He  pitifully  said  that  he  had  suffered  in  body  and  soul, 
hut  as  for  i*etracting  his  confession,  lie  would  not  do  so  as  long 
he  was  in  prison.    The  mental  struggles  which  the  poor  creat 
endured  are  well  illustrated  by  Jean  de  Cormele,  Preceptor  of 
Moissac,  who  when  brought  befoi'e  the  commission  hesitated  and 
would  not  describe  the  ceremonies  at  his  own  reception,  though 
he  declared  that  he  had  seen  nothing  wrong  at  the  reception  o; 
others.     The  recollection  of  the  tortures  which  he  liad  endured  ia 
Paris,  in  which  he  had  lost  four  teeth,  completely  unnerved  him, 
and  he  begged  to  liave  time  for  consideration.     lie  was  given 
until  the  next  day,  and  when  he  reappeared  his  resolution  hada 
broken  down.    lie  confessed  the  whole  catalogue  of  villainies ;  and 
when  asked  if  he  had  consulted  any  one,  denied  it,  but  said  that 
he  had  requested  a  priest  to  say  for  him  a  mass  of  the  Holy  Qh 
that  God  uiiglit  direct  him  what  to  do.* 

These  instances  will  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  work  in  whic 
the  whole  episcopate  of  France  was  engaged  during  the  remaind 
of  the  year  130S  and  through  1309  and  1310.     All  this,  howeve 
concerned  merely  the  members  of  the  Order  as  individuals.     Tho 
fate  of  the  Templar  possessions  depended  upon  the  judgment  to 
be  rendered  on  the  Order  as  a  bo<ly  corporate,  and  for  this  pu 
pose  Clement  had  assigned  for  it  a  day  on  whicli  it  was  to  apjie 
by  its  syndics  and  pi-ocurators  before  the  Council  of  Vienne, 
put  in  its  defence  and  show  cause  why  it  should  not  be  abolish© 
Seeing  that  the  officers  and  members  were  scattered  in  priso; 
throughout  Euwpe,  this  was  a  manifest  impossibility,  and  som 
method  was  imperatively  required  by  which  they  could,  at  leas 
constructively,  be  represented,  if  only  to  liear  their  senten 
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Among  the  bulls  of  August  12,  1308,  therefore,  there  was  one 
creating  a  commission,  with  the  Archbishop  of  Narbonne  at  ita 
bead,  authorized  to  summon  before  it  all  the  Templars  of  France, 
to  examine  them,  and  to  report  the  result.  Subsequent  bulls  of 
May»  1301*,  directed  the  commission  to  set  to  work,  and  notified 
Philippe  concerning  it.  August  8,  1309,  the  commission  assem- 
bled in  the  abbey  of  Sainte-Gcnevieve,  and  by  letters  addressed 
to  all  the  archbishojis  of  the  kingdoiu  cited  all  Tem])lars  to  ap- 
pear before  them  on  the  first  working-day  after  Martinmas,  and 
the  Order  itself  to  appear  by  its  syndics  and  procurators  at  the 
Council  of  Vienne,  to  receive  such  sentence  as  God  sliould  decree. 
On  the  appointed  day,  Noveml>«M'  12,  the  commissionei's  ixBassem- 
bled,  but  no  Templars  appeared.  For  a  week  they  met  daily,  and 
daily  the  fonn  was  gone  through  of  a  proclamation  by  the  ap- 
paritor that  if  any  one  wished  to  appear  for  the  Order  or  its  mem- 
bers the  commission  was  ready  to  listen  to  him  kindly,  but  with- 
out resalt.  On  examining  the  replies  of  the  prelates  they  were 
found  to  have  imperfectly  fulfilled  their  duty.  Philippe  evident- 
ly regarded  the  whole  proceeding  with  distrust,  and  was  not  in- 
clined to  aid  it.  A  somewhat  ])eremptory  communication  on  No- 
veml>er  18  was  addressed  to  the  Bishop  of  Paris,  explaining  that 
their  proceeilings  were  not  against  individuals,  but  against  the 
whole  Order ;  that  no  one  was  to  be  forced  to  appear,  but  that  all 
who  s*)  chose  must  be  allowed  to  come.  This  brought  the  bishop 
before  thom  on  Noveml»cr  22,  with  explanations  and  apologies; 
end  a  summons  to  Philippe  do  Vohet  and  Jean  do  Jamville,  the 
papal  and  royal  custodians  of  the  Templai's,  brought  those  officials 
to  promise  obetlience.  Yet  the  obstacles  to  the  perf<jmiance  of 
their  task  did  not  fljsa[)pear.  On  tiie  22d  they  were  secretly  in- 
fonnotl  that  some  persons  had  come  to  Paris  in  lay  garments  to 
defend  the  Onler,  and  had  been  thrown  in  prison.  Thereuj)on 
they  sent  fur  Jean  de  Plublaveh,  j^rtvot  of  the  Chatelet,  who  said 
that  by  royal  onler  he  had  arrested  seven  men  said  to  be  Tem- 
plars in  disguise,  who  had  come  with  money  to  engage  advocates 
in  defence  of  the  Order,  but  on  torturing  two  of  them  he  had 
found  this  not  to  be  the  case.  The  matter  proved  to  l>e  of  little 
Bignificance  except  as  manifesting  the  jmiifose  of  the  king  to  con« 
trol  the  action  of  the  commission.* 
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At  length  the  commission  succeeded  in  securing  the  presence 
of  de  Molay,  of  Hagues  de  Peraud.  and  of  some  of  the  brethren | 
confined  in  Paris.     De  Molay  siiid  he  was  not  wise  and  learned 
enough  to  defend  the  Order,  but  ho  would  hold  himself  vile  and 
miserable  if  he  did  not  attempt  it.     Yet  he  was  a  prisoner  aol| 
penniless ;  he  had  not  four  doniers  to  spend,  and  only  a  |X)or  serv- 
ing brother  with  whom  to  advise ;  he  prayed  to  have  aid  and  coun- 
sel, and  he  woidd  do  his  best.    The  coramissionera  reminded  him 
that  trials  for  heresy  were  not  conducted  accoitling  to  legal  forzni^ 
that  advocates  were  not  admitted,  and  they  cautioned  him  as  to 
the  risk  he  incun^ed  in  defending  the  Oixler  after  the  confession  j 
which  he  had  made.    Ivindly  they  read  over  to  him  the  report  of  ■ 
the  cardinals  as  to  his  confession  at  Chinon  ;  and  on  his  manifest^    ' 
ing  indignation  and  astonishment,  Guillaumo  de  Plaisian,  who 
seems  to  have  boon  watching  the  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the] 
king,  gave  him,  as  we  have  alread}'  seen,  another  friendly  caution 
which  closed  his  lips.     lie  asked  for  delay,  and  when  he  reap 
peared  Guillaume  de  Nogaret  was  there  to  take  advantage  of  anji 
imprudence.     From  the  {mpal  letters  w^hich  had  l>een  read  to  hii 
he  learned  that  the  po[»e  had  reserved  him  and  the  otlier  chiefs  of 
the  Order  for  s(>ecial  juilgment,  and  he  therefore  asked  to  have  j 
the  opportunity  of  appearing  before  the  papal  tribunal  without  ■ 
delay.    The  shrewdness  of  this  device  thus  made  itself  apparent.^ 
It  separated  the  leatlci-s  from  the  I'cst;  de  Molay,  Hugues  de  Pe- 
raud, and  Geoffroi  de  Gonnevdle  wore  led  to  hope  for  special  con- 
sideration, and  6elfishl3'  abandoned  their  followers.     As  for  the 
brethren,  their  answers  to  the  commission  wore  substantially  that 
of  Geraud  de  Caux — he  was  a  simple  kniglit,  without  horse,  arms, 
or  land ;  he  knew  not  how,  and  could  not  defend  the  Order* 

\iy  this  time  Philippe  seems  to  have  been  8atisfie<l  that  no 
harm  could  come  fn»ni  tlie  o])erutions  of  tlie  coumiission-  HiB  op^ 
position  disappeared^  and  he  graciously  lent  them  his  assistaiiGeJ 
November  28,  a  second  summons  was  sent  to  the  bishops  threaten- 
ing them  with  pujKil  indignation  for  a  continuance  of  their  neglect, 
and,  what  was  far  more  cificacious,  it  was  acoompanit^d  with  orders 
from  Pliilip})e  directing  his  jailers  to  afford  to  the  episcopid  offij 
oial£  access  to  the  imprisoned  Tem))lar8,  while  the  baillis  were 
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laBtruottH]  to  send  to  Paris,  under  sure  guard,  all  Templars  desir- 
ing to  defend  their  Oixler.* 

February  3, 1310,  was  the  dny  namcil  in  this  new  citation.     By 
the  5th  Templars  began  to  pour  in»  nearly  all  eager  to  defend 
Iheir  Order.    They  accuniulitted  until  the  commisBion  was  embar- 
lused  how  to  deal  with  them,  smd  linally,  on  March  28,  tive  hun- 
dred an<I  forty-six  wlio  had  offered  to  defend  were  assembled  in 
the  garden  of  the  episcopal  palace,  where  the  commissionorn  ex- 
plained to  them  what  was  proposed,  and  suggested  that  they 
should  nominate  six  or  eight  or  ten  of  their  numljer  to  act  as  pro- 
DU]-;itors;  they  w^ould  not  again  have  an  opportunity  of  meeting, 
atid  the  oommiasion  would  pr<:>ceed  on  the  Slat,  but  the  pi\x!urar 
tors  should  have  access  to  them  in  their  several  prisons,  and  should 
tgtee  with  tliem  as  to  what  defence  should  be  offered.     A  pi-o- 
misonous  crowd,  whose  differences  of  dialect  rendered  intercom- 
mnnication  impassible,  abandoned  by  their  natural  leaders  and 
llios  suddenly  brought  tf»gether,  was  not  fitteii  for  deliberation 
OB  90  delicate  an  emergency.     ^lany  hesitated  about  acting  witli- 
nt  orders  from  the  Master,  for  all  initiative  on  the  ]}art  of  sub- 
ordinates was  strictly  forbidden  by  the  Kule.    The  conmiissioners 
seem  to  have  Ijeen  sincerely  desirous  of  getting  the  matter  into 
some  sort  of  sliajie,  and  fimUly,  on   the  Slst.  they  or<lere<l  thoij- 
aotaries  to  visit  the  houses  in  which  the  Templars  were  confined 
and   report  their  wishes  and   conclusions.     This  was  a   process 
rbquiring  time,  and  the  reports  of  the   notaries  after  nuiking 
their  daily  rounds  are  pitiful  enough.    The  wretched  prisoners 
fii>aadered   helplessly  when  called  upon  to  resolve  jis   to   their 
Action.    Most  of  them  declaretl  the  Order  to  be  pure  and  holy, 
but  knew   not  what  to   do  in   the  absence  of  their  fiu]>erior8. 
There  was  a  general  clamor,  often  on  bended  knees,  for  readmis- 
tion  to  the  sncmments.     Many  bogged  to  he  assureti  that  when 
thej  died  they  should  be  buried  in  conneciiited  ground  ;  others 
offered  to  pay  for  a  chaplain  out  of  the  miserable  allowance  doled 
to  them ;  some  asked  that  the  allowance  be  increased,  others  that 
they  should  have  clothes  to  cover  their  naketlness.    They  were 
^tBrg&ot  in  the  impossible  request  that  they  sliould  have  experts 
and  learned  men  to  advise  with  and  appear  for  them,  for  they 
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vere  smpte  and  fllitente,  chained  in  praoaandnBaliletoaet;and 
tLer  farther  begged  that  secnritT  ihonld  be  giTcn  to  witncMca,  as 
aU  who  had  conf eflsed  vere  threatened  with  bnndng  if  thej  should 
retract.  A  paper  presented  April  4  br  those  coafiaed  in  the  hooae 
of  the  Abbot  of  Tiron  b  eloquent  in  its  snggestiTeneBB  as  to  ihe&r 
tresAment,  for  the  booses  in  which  ther  were  qoattored  had  appar- 
entlj  taken  them  on  speculation.  Tber  assert  the  parity  of  the 
Order  and  their  readiness  to  defend  it  as  well  as  men  can  who  an 
fettered  in  prison  and  pass  the  night  in  dark  fosses.  They  farther 
ocmiplain  of  the  insofficiencr  of  their  allowance  of  twelve  d^en 
a  day«  for  they  pay  three  deniers  eadi  per  day  for  their  beds ;  for 
hire  of  kitchen,  napery,  and  cloths,  two  sob  ea.  denies  per  week; 
two  sols  for  taking  off  and  replacing  their  fetters  wiien  th^ 
appear  before  the  commission ;  for  washings  eighteen  deniers  a 
fortnight ;  wood  and  candles,  foor  deniers  a  day,  and  ferriage  aoros 
from  Xotre  t>ame,  sixteen  deniers.  It  is  erident  that  the  poor 
creatures  were  exploited  relentlessly.* 

The  outcome  of  the  matter  was  that  <m.  Aprfl  7  nine  repre- 
sentatires  presented  a  paper  in  the  name  of  aU,  declaring  that 
without  authority  from  the  Master  and  Convent  they  oonld  not 
appoint  proctirators,  bat  they  offer  thems^Tes  one  and  all  in 
defence  of  the  Order,  and  ask  to  be  present  at  the  cooncQ  or  wher- 
ever it  is  on  trial.  They  declare  the  charges  to  be  horrible  and 
impossible  lies  fabricated  by  apostates  and  fugitives  expelled  for 
crime  from  the  Order,  confirmed  by  torturing  those  who  uphold 
the  truth,  and  encouraging  liars  with  recompenses  and  great  prom- 
ises. It  is  wonderful,  they  say,  to  see  greater  ^th  reposed  in 
those  corrupted  thus  by  worldly  advantage  than  in  those  who, 
like  the  martyrs  of  Christ,  have  died  in  torture  with  the  palm  of 
martyrdom,  and  in  the  living  who,  for  conscience'  sake,  have  suf- 
fered and  daily  suffer  in  their  dungeons  so  many  torments,  tribula- 
tions, and  miseries.  In  the  universal  terror  prevailing  they  pray 
that  when  the  brethren  are  examined  there  may  be  present  no 
la3rmen  or  others  whom  they  may  fear,  and  that  security  may  be 

•  Procfes,  1. 103-51.— It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  allowance  was  in  the 
feariiilly  debased  currency  of  Philippe  le  Bel.  According  to  adocument  of  181S 
the  livre  Tournois  still  was  to  the  sterling  pound  as  1  to  4J  (Olim.  HI.  1279). 

Other  Templars  subsequently  offered  to  defend  the  Order,  making  five  hun- 
dred and  seventy-three  up  to  May  2. 
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assured  them,  for  all  who  have  confessed  are  daily  threatened  with 
burning  if  they  retract.  In  reply  the  commissioners  disavowed 
responsibility  for  their  ill-usage,  and  promised  to  ai^k  that  they  he 
hmnanely  treated  in  acconlance  with  the  orders  of  the  Cardinal 
of  Palestrina,  to  whom  they  had  been  committed  by  the  pope. 
The  Gnind  Master,  they  atldai,  had  been  urged  to  defend  the 
Qrder,  but  had  declined,  and  claimed  that  he  was  reservotl  for  the 
pope* 

Having  thus  given  the  Templars  a  nominal  opix)rtunity  for 
defence,  the  commissioners  ]iroceedetl  to  take  testimony*  appoint- 
ing four  of  the  representatives,  Renaud  de  Provins,  Preceptor  of 
Orleans,  Pierre  de  Boulogne,  procurator  of  the  Order  in  the  papal 
court,  and  GeoCfroi  de  (.'hanilwnnot  and  Bertrand  de  Sartiges^ 
knights,  to  be  present  at  the  swearing  of  the  witnesses,  and  to  do 
what  might  be  retjuisite  without  constituting  them  formal  defend- 
ers of  the  Order,  These  four  on  April  13  presented  another  paper 
in  which,  after  alluding  to  the  tortures  eniplovod  to  extort  confos- 
sions»  they  stated  it  to  l>ea  notorious  faut  that  to  obtain  testimony 
from  Templars  sealed  royal  letters  had  been  given  them  promising 
them  liberty  and  large  pensions  for  life,  and  telling  them  that  the 
Order  was  permanently  alwlished.  This  was  evidently  intended 
as  a  protest  to  pave  the  way  for  disabling  the  adverse  witnesses, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the  only  defence  in  the  inquisitorial 
process,  and  with  the  same  object  they  also  asked  for  the  names  of 
all  witnesses.  They  did  not  venture  to  iisk  for  a  copy  of  the  evi- 
dence, but  they  earnestly  requestetl  that  it  should  l)e  kept  secret, 
to  avert  the  dan^r  that  might  otherwise  threaten  the  witnesses. 
Subject  to  the  interruption  of  the  Easter  solemnities,  testimony, 
ly  adverse  to  the  Order,  continued  to  be  taken  np  to  May  9, 
from  witnesses  apparently  carefully  selected  for  the  purpose.  On 
Suflday,  May  10,  the  commissioners  were  suddenly  called  together, 
W  the  request  of  Renaud  de  Provins  and  his  colleagues,  to  receive 
the  startling  announcement  that  the  provincial  (^ouncil  of  Sens, 
which  ha«l  been  hastily  assembled  at  l*aris.  proposed  to  prosecute 
all  the  Templars  who  had  offereil  to  defend  the  Order.  Most  of 
these  had  previously  confessed;  they  had  heroically  taken  their 
lives  in  their  hands  when,  by  asserting  the  purity  of  the  Order, 


*  Procfca,  1.  105-72. 
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they  had  constructively  revoked  their  confessions.  The  fonr 
Templars  therefore  appealed  to  the  commissioners  for  protection, 
aa  the  action  of  the  council  \vould  fatally  interfere  with  the  work 
in  hand;  they  demanded  ajMyjttoli,  and  that  their  persons  and 
rights  ami  the  whole  Ortler  should  l>e  placed  under  the  gTjardian- 
shipof  the  Iloly  See,  and  time  and  money  he  allowed  to  prosecute 
the  appeal.  They  further  asked  the  c^^mmissioners  to  notify  th6 
Archhishop  of  Sens  to  take  no  action  while  the  present  examine 
tion  was  in  pnjgress,  and  that  they  be  sent  before  him  with  one  or 
two  uotariea  to  make  a  protest,  as  they  can  find  no  one  who  dare( 
to  di'aw  up  such  an  instrument  for  them.  The  coramissione: 
were  sorely  perplexed  ami  debatal  the  matter  until  evening,  whcii 
they  reculle<l  tlie  Templars  to  wiy  that  while  they  heartily  rom^ 
passionuted  them  they  could  do  nothing,  for  the  Archbishop 
Sens  and  the  council  were  acting  under  powers  delegated  by  th< 
pope.* 

It  was  no  part  of  Philippe's  policy  to  allow  the  Order  any 
opportunity  to  l>e  heai-d.  The  sudden  rally  of  nearly  six  hundred 
members,  after  their  chiefs  had  been  skilfully  detached 
them,  and  their  preparations  for  defence  at  the  approaching  coun 
oil  promised  a  struggle  which  he  procee<led  to  crush  at  the  ou 
with  his  customary  unscrupulous  energy.  The  opportunity  w 
favomble,  for  after  long  effort  ho  had  just  obtained  from  Clemen 
the  archbishopric  of  8ens  (of  which  Paris  wiw  a  suffragan  see] 
for  a  3'^outhful  creature  of  his  own,  Philippe  de  Marigny,  broth 
oi  liis  minister  Enguerrand,  who  took  possession  of  the  dignit; 
only  on  April  5.  The  bull  Facievft  7n'i^ta*ic&rfh'am  had  prescribed 
that,  after  the  bisliops  had  completed  their  inqua^ta,  provinci 
councils  were  to  be  called  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  individn 
brethren.  In  pursuance  of  this,  the  king  through  his  arcli'  "  ' 
,\vas  master  of  the  situation.  Provincial  councils  were  ■-'  ^ 
called,  that  for  Sens  to  meet  at  Paris,  for  Reims  at  Senlis,  I 
Normandy  at  Pont  de  PArche,  and  for  Narbonne  at  Carcassonn 
and  a  demonstration  was  organized  which  should  paralj^zc  at  om 
aiitl  forever  ail  thought  of  further  opposition  to  his  will.  No  fcim 
was  wasted  in  any  pretence  of  judicial  proceedings,  for  the  canoi 
law  provided  that  relapsed  heretics  wore  U^  be  oondemned  wit! 


*  Prog&5.L  173, 201-4,  a5»-64. 


OQt  &  hearing.  On  the  lltb  the  Council  of  Sens  was  opened  at 
Farts.  On  tho  12th,  Arhile  the  commiasioners  were  engaged  in 
taking  tostiirtony,  wortl  was  brought  them  tliat  fifty-four  of  those 
who  had  oiroi*eii  to  defend  the  Order  had  been  condemned  aa  re- 
lapsed heretics  for  retracting  their  confessions,  and  were  to  be 
bumod  that  day.  Hastily  they  sent  to  tho  couuoil  Philippe  do 
Vohet.  the  pa]>al  custoiiian  of  tho  Templars,  and  Amis,  Archdeacon 
of  Orleans,  to  ask  for  delay.  Vohet,  they  said,  and  many  otheis 
asaened  that  the  Teinitlars  who  died  in  prison  declared  on  peril 
of  their  souls  that  the  crimes  alleged  were  false ;  Renaud  de 
Fruvins  and  his  C4>lleagues  had  ap[>eaJed  befoiv  them  from  the 
oouticil ;  if  the  proposed  exeoutionfi  took  place  the  functions  of  t^e 
oomiaission  would  be  impeded,  for  the  witnesses  that  day  and  the 
day  before  were  crazc<l  with  terror  and  wholly  unlit  to  give  evi- 
deuce.  The  envoys  hurried  to  the  council-hall,  where  they  were 
treated  with  contempt  and  told  that  it  was  impossible  that  the 
commission  could  have  sent  such  a  message.  The  fifty-four 
martyrs  were  piled  in  wagons  and  carried  to  the  fields  near  the 
convent  of  S.  Antoine,  where  they  wore  slowly  tortured  to  death 
with  fire,  refusing  all  offers  of  pardon  for  confession,  and  manifest- 
ing  a  constiincy  which,  as  a  contemporary  tella  us,  placed  their 
.Mok  in  great  peril  of  damnation,  for  it  led  the  people  into  the 
error  of  believing  them  innocent.  The  council  continued  its  work, 
aod  a  few  days  later  burned  four  more  Templars,  so  that  if  tliei'e 
Vdre  any  who  still  ))ropo8ed  to  defend  the  Oi*der  they  might 
1«oogaize  what  would  be  their  fate.  It  ordered  the  bones  of  Jean 
de  Toume.  fonner  treasurer  of  the  Temple,  to  be  exhumed  and 
burned;  those  who  conlesseil  and  adhered  to  their  coiift'ssions 
were  reconciled  to  the  Chuixrh  and  liberated :  those  who  persisted 
in  refusing  to  confess  were  condemned  to  |wrpctual  prison.  This 
was  rather  more  humane  than  tlie  regular  irujuisitorial  pnictioe, 
bot  it  suiteit  the  royal  poHcy  of  the  moment.  A  few  weeks  later, 
at  Senlis,  the  Council  of  lieims  burned  nine  more ;  at  Pont  de 
PArcbe  three  were  burned,  and  a  number  at  Carcassonne.* 


•  Fisquct,  T^  France  Pootificalp.  Sens,  p.  08.— Procis,  T.  274-5,  281. — Contin. 
Cbron  G.  de  Fracbcto (Bouquet,  XXI.  33). — Chron.  Anon.  (Bouquet,  XXI.  140).— 
Analr.  Auger.  Hist.  Ponlit*.  (Ecoura  11.  1»10).— Tritbem.  Clirou.  HirsaujET.  aua. 
1307  — Bern,  Guidon.  Kltir.  Clmm.  (Bouquet.  XXI.  719).— Joaan.  de  8.  Victor 
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Tbis  ferocious  expedient  accomplished  its  purpose.  When,  on 
the  day  after  the  exocutions  at  Paris,  May  13,  tlie  commission 
opened  its  session,  the  first  witness,  Aimery  de  Villiers,  threw 
himself  on  his  knees,  pale  and  desperately  frightened ;  beating  hia 
breast  and  stretching  forth  his  hands  to  the  altar,  he  invoked  sud- 
den death  and  perdition  to  body  and  soul  if  he  lied.  He  (ieclared 
that  ail  the  crimes  imputed  to  the  Onler  were  false,  although  ha 
had,  under  torture,  confessed  to  some  of  them.  When  he  had  yes- 
tejxlay  seen  his  fift3'-four  brethren  carried  in  wagons  to  be  burned, 
and  heani  that  they  Imd  been  burned,  he  felt  that  he  could  not 
endure  it  and  would  confess  to  the  commissioners  or  to  any  one 
else  whatever  might  be  required  of  him,  even  that  he  had  slain  the 
Lonl.  In  eonclusiori  ho  ;uljuro<.l  the  comtnissioners  anti  tlie  nota- 
ries not  to  reveal  what  he  had  said  to  his  jailei-s,  or  to  the  royal 
officials,  for  he  would  l)e  burned  like  the  fifty-four.  Then  a  pre- 
vious witness,  Jean  Bertrand,  came  before  the  commission  to  sup- 
plicate that  his  deposition  be  kept  seci-et  on  account  of  the  danger 
impending  over  him.  Seeing  all  this,  the  commission  felt  that 
during  this  general  terror  it  would  be  wise  to  susj^end  its  sittin 
and  it  did  so.  It  met  again  on  the  ISth  to  reclaim  fruitlessly  fro 
the  Ai*chbishop  of  Sens,  Renaud  de  Provins,  who  had  been  put  o 
trial  before  the  council.  I^erre  de  Boulogne  was  likewise  snatch 
away  and  could  not  be  obtained  again.  Many  of  the  Templars 
who  hail  otfercd  to  defend  the  Order  made  haste  to  withdraw,  and 
all  effort  to  provide  for  it  an  organized  hearing  before  the  Coimci 
of  Vienne  was  ]>erforce  abandoned.  Whether  Clement  was  priv 
to  this  high-handed  interruption  of  the  functions  of  his  commission 
is  perhaps  dotd)tful,  Imt  lie  did  nchtliiiig  to  rehabilitate  it,  and  his 
quiescence  rendered  him  an  accomplice.     He  had  onl}''  succeeded 


•^1 


(Bonquet,  XXI.  654-55).— Contin.  Ouill.  Nangiac,  ann.  1310.— Qrandes  Chro 
niques.  V.  187.— Chron.  CurncL  Zimtfiiet  ann.  tSlOCMarteoe  Ampl.  Coll.  V.  158).— 
Bcssin,  Concil.  Hotomfigens.  p.  iii. — Tlaynouaril,  pp.  118-20. 

It  was  not  hU  bishop?  who  were  reftdy  to  accept  tlic  inquitutoriAl  doctri 
that  revocation  of  confi-saion  was  equivalent  to  relapse.  Tbe  question  vas  di9< 
cuBscd  in  the  Council  of  Narbonno  and  decided  in  the  negative. — Raynouard,  j^ 
lOB. 

The  number  of  those  who  refused  to  confess  was  not  iBsignificanL  8ome~ 
papers  respecting  the  expenses  of  detention  of  Templars  at  Scniis  describe  sixty- 
fire  as  not  reconcitud,  who  therefore  caDnot  have  confessed. — lb.  p.  107 
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In  betraying  to  a  fiery  death  the  luckless  wretches  whom  he  had 
tempted  to  come  fonvartJ.* 

On  April  4,  by  the  bull  Alma  Afa/^ /\  C\emsnt  had  postpone<l 
the  Council  of  Vienne  from  October,  1310,  until  <>ctol>or,  1311,  in 
consequence  of  the  inquisition  against  the  Templars  requiring  more 
lime  than  had  been  expected.  There  was,  therefore,  no  necessity 
for  haste  on  the  part  of  the  commission,  and  it  adjourned  until 
November  3.  Its  members  were  long  in  getting  together,  and  it 
did  not  resume  its  sessions  until  December  17.  Then  Guilhmme 
de  Chambonnet  and  Dertrand  tie  Sartigos  were  brought  before  it, 
when  they  protested  that  they  could  not  act  for  the  Order  without 
the  aid  of  Kenaud  de  Provins  and  Pierre  de  Boulogne.  These,  the 
commission  informeil  them,  Iiad  solemnly  renounrod  tlie  defence 
of  the  Order,  had  returned  to  their  lii-st  confessions,  and  hiul  been 
condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment  by  the  Council  of  Sens, 
after  which  Pierre  hatl  broken  jail  and  lied.  The  two  knights 
were  offei-ed  i>ermi8sion  to  be  present  at  the  swearing  of  the  ^vit- 
BCODcn,  with  op|x>rtunity  to  file  exceptions,  but  they  declared  them- 
selves unfitted  for  the  task  and  retii*ed.  Thus  all  pretence  of 
affording  the  Order  a  chance  to  be  heard  was  abandorieil,  and  the 
subsequent  proceedings  of  the  commission  became  merely  an  ex 
partes  accumulation  of  adverse  testimony.  It  sat  until  June,  in- 
dustriously hearing  the  witnesses  brought  before  it;  but  as  those 
were  selected  by  Philippe  de  Vohet  and  Jean  de  Jamvillo,  care 
was  evidently  taken  as  to  the  character  of  the  evidence  that  should 
reach  it.  Most  of  the  witnesses,  in  fact,  had  been  reconciled  to 
tlie  Church  through  confession,  abjuration,  and  absolution,  and  no 
longer  belonged  to  the  Order  which  they  hail  abandonod  to  its 
(kte.  Among  the  large  immber  of  Templars  who  had  refused  to 
confess,  only  a  few,  and  these  appiircntly  by  accident,  were  allowed 
to  appear  before  it.  There  were  also  a  few  who  dared  to  retract 
what  they  had  8tate<l  before  the  bishoi)s,  but  with  the^e  slender  ex- 
ceptions all  the  evidence  was  adverse  to  the  Order.  In  fact,  it 
frequently  happenetl  that  witnesses  were  sworn  who  never  reap- 
peiire<l  to  give  their  testimony,  and  that  this  was  not  accidental  is 
rendered  probable  by  the  fact  that  Renaud  de  Provins  waa  one  of 
these.     Finally,  on  June  5,  the  commission  closed  its  labors  and 


•  Procf  s,  L  275-83. 


traDsmitteil  without  eorament  to  Clement  its  recunls  as  part  or 
the  material  to  guide  the  judgment  of  the  tmsembled  Chuitih  at 
the  Council  of  Vienne  * 

Before  proceeding  to  the  last  scene  of  the  drama  at  Vienne,  it 
18  neceeanvy  to  conBi<ler  briefly  the  action  taken  with  the  Templars 
outside  of  Fnince.  In  Englantl,  Etlwanl  II.,  on  October  30, 1307, 
re])lied  to  riulip})e'8  announcement  of  October  16,  to  the  effect 
that  he  and  his  council  have  given  the  most  earneat  attention  to 
the  matter;  it  has  caused  the  greatest  astonishment, and  is  so 
aliorainable  as  to  be  well-nigh  incredible,  and,  to  obtain  further  in- 
formation, he  had  sent  for  his  Seneschal  of  Agen.  So  strong  were 
hit)  convictions  and  so  earnest  his  desire  to  ]>roteGt  the  threatened 
Order  that  on  December  4  he  wrote  to  the  Kings  of  Portugnl,  Cas- 
tile, Aragon,  and  Naples  that  the  accusations  must  proceed  from 
cupidity  and  envy,  and  bogging  them  to  shut  their  ears  to  detrac- 
tion and  do  nothing  without  deliberation,  so  that  an  Order  so  dis- 
tinguished for  purity  and  honor  should  not  be  molestetl  until 
legitimately  convicted.  Not  content  with  tliis,  on  the  10th  he  re- 
plied to  Clement  that  the  reputation  of  the  Templars  in  Enghuiil 
for  purity  and  faith  is  such  that  he  cannot,  withotJt  further  proof, 
believe  the  terrible  rumors  about  them,  and  he  begs  the  pope  to 
resist  the  calumnies  of  envious  and  wicke<l  men.  In  a  few  days, 
however,  he  received  Clement's  bull  of  November  22,  and  could 
no  longer  doubt  the  facta  asserted  by  the  head  of  Christendom. 
He  hastened  to  obey  its  commands,  and  on  the  15th  elaborate 
orders  were  already  ])reparod  and  sent  out  to  aU  the  BheriSs  m 
England,  with  minute  instructions  U)  oaptuit;  all  the  Templars  on 
January  10, 1308,  including  directions  as  to  the  sequestration  and 
disposition  of  their  pmperty,  and  this  was  followed  on  the  20th  by 

•  Harduin.  VTT.  13M.— Proc&a,  I.  386-7;  TI.  5-4.  265-73.— Rayoouard,  pp. 
254-0. — A  nniariiU  altfutfitinn  describes  the  voluminous  rpcord  as  consisting  of 
319  fotios  witli  forty  linus  to  the  pngc.  equivnlent  to  17,520  linefi. 

.|How  close  u  watob  wiu  kept  on  the  witucsscs  is  seen  in  tbe  caM  of  three, 
Martin  Ue  )IuiU  Ricliard,  Jean  Durand,  and  Jeau  de  Ruans,  wlio,  on  Marcli  SUt| 
asserted  that  they  knuw  of  no  evil  in  the  Order.  Two  days  later  tliey  itre 
brought  buck  to  suy  that  they  had  lied  through  folly.  When  before  their 
bishops  they  had  confeafted  to  renouncing  and  spitting,  and  it  waa  true.  What 
per»unRiou!t  were  applied  to  them  during  the  interval  no  one  can  tell. — Proc^ 
n.  88-90,  107-9. 
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aimil&r  commands  to  the  English  anthorities  in  Ireland,  Scotland, 
and  Wales.  Possibly  Edwarcrs  impending  voyage  to  Boulogne  to 
marry  Isabella,  the  daughter  of  Philippe  le  Bel,  may  have  had 
somotfaing  to  do  with  his  sudden  change  of  purjxjse.* 

The  seizure  was  made  accordingly,  and  the  Templars  were  kept 
in  honorable  linranoe,  not  in  prison,  awaiting  papal  action ;  for 
there  s<?ems  to  have  been  no  disposition  on  the  part  either  of  Church" 
or  State  to  take  the  initiative.  The  delay  was  long,  for  though 
oommissions  were  issued  August  12, 130«,  to  the  papal  inquisitors, 
Sieard  de  I^vaurand  the  Ablx>t  (»f  Lagny,  they  did  not  sttirt  until 
September,  1300,  and  on  the  13th  of  that  month  the  royal  safe- 
oonduots  issued  for  them  show  their  arrival  in  England.  Then  in- 
rtractions  were  sent  out  to  arrest  all  Temj^lars  not  yet  seized  and 
gather  them  together  in  Ix)ndon,  Lincoln,  and  York,  for  the  ex- 
aminations to  be  held,  and  the  bishops  of  those  sees  were  strictly 
charged  to  be  present  throughout.  Similar  orders  were  sent  to 
Ireland  and  Scotland,  where  the  inquisitors  a]>pf>iTited  delegates  to 
ittend  to  the  matter.  It  appai-ently  was  not  easy  to  get  the  offi- 
to  do  their  duty,  for  December  14  instructions  were  rorpired 
to  all  the  sheriffs  to  seize  the  Templars  who  were  wandering  in 
secular  habits  throughout  the  land,  and  in  the  following  March 
and  again  in  January,  1311.  the  Sheriff  of  York  wasscoldetl  foral- 
k>wing  those  in  his  custody  to  wander  abroad.  Popular  sympathy 
oridejiT.ly  was  with  the  inculpated  brethren. t 

At  length,  on  Octol>er  2o,  13O0,  the  papnl  inquisitors  and  the 
op  of  London  sat  in  the  episcopal  jwlace  to  examine  the  Tem- 
plars collected  in  I>ondon.  Interrogated  singly  on  all  the  numer- 
oas  articles  of  accusation*  they  all  asserted  the  innocence  of  the 
Order.  Out8i<ie  witnesses  were  called  m  who  mostly  declared 
tbeu*  belief  to  the  same  effect,  though  some  gave  expression  to 
the  vague  ]>opular  nmiors  and  scandalous  stories  suggested  hv  the 
aeerecy  of  proceedings  within  the  (Jrder.  The  inquisit^^rs  were 
Bonplusse(L  They  had  come  to  a  country  whose  laws  did  not  i^eo- 
ogntze  the  use  of  torture,  and  without  it  they  were  powerless  to 

•  Rym<»r,  FoDdera,  III.  18, 84-7,  4;MJ. 

t  Regest.  CJecucnt.  PP.  V.  T.  III.  pp.  316, 477.— Rjmer,  FcEd.  III.  16S-9, 173, 
17»-80,  182,  ll»o,  203-4,  244. 

Tht  pay  ftBsiijned  to  tlie  inquifiilors  wiu*  three  florioB  each  ^r  diem^  to  be 
Msesscd  on  the  Templar  property  (Regest.  ubi  sup.). 
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accomplish  the  ^'ork  for  which  they  had  been  sent.  In  their  dis- 
gust they  finally  applied  to  the  king,  and  on  December  15  they 
obtained  from  him  an  order  to  the  custo^lians  of  the  prisoners 
to  permit  the  inquisitors  and  episcopal  ordinaries  to  do  with  the 
bodies  of  tlie  Templars  what  they  pleased,  ^'^ in  accordance  with 
ecclesiastical  law" — ecclesiastical  law,  by  the  hideous  perversion  of 
the  times,  having  come  to  mean  the  worst  o{  abuses,  from  which 
secular  law  still  shrank.  Either  the  jailers  or  the  episcopal  offi- 
cials interposed  difficulties,  for  the  mandate  was  repeated  March 
1, 1310,  and  again  March  8,  with  instructions  to  report  the  cause 
if  the  previous  one  had  not  been  obeyed.  Still  no  e\idence  worth 
the  trouble  was  gained,  though  the  examinations  were  prolonged 
through  the  winter  an<l  spring  until  May  24,  when  three  captured 
fugitives  were  induced  by  means  easily  guessed  to  confess  what  was 
wanted,  of  which  use  was  made  to  the  utmost.  At  length  Clement 
grew  impatient  under  this  lack  of  result.  On  August  «3  he  wrote 
to  Edwanl  that  it  was  reported  that  he  ha<l  prohibited  the  use  of 
torture  as  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  and  that  the  in- 
quisitors were  thus  powerless  to  extract  confessions.  No  law  or 
usage,  he  said,  could  l>e  |>ermitted  to  override  the  canons  provided 
for  such  cases,  and  Edward's  counsellors  and  oiBcials  who  were 
guilty  of  thus  impeding  the  Inquisition  were  liable  to  the  penal- 
ties proviiled  for  that  serious  offence,  while  the  king  himself  was 
warned  to  consider  whether  his  position  comported  with  his  honor 
and  safety,  and  wsis  ofTere^l  remission  of  his  sins  if  he  would  with- 
draw from  it — perhaps  the  most  suggestive  sale  of  an  indulgence 
on  record.  8imilar  letters  at  the  same  time  were  sent  to  all  the 
bifihoi)s  of  England,  who  were  scolded  for  not  having  already  re- 
moved the  impediment,  as  they  were  in  duty  bound  to  do.  Under 
this  impulsion  Edwanl,  August  2ti,  again  ordere<l  that  the  bishops 
an<l  inquisitoi-s  sliould  be  allowetl  to  employ  ecclesiastical  law,  and 
this  was  repeated  October  6  and  23,  November  22,  and  April  28, 
1311 — in  the  Inst  instances  the  wun.1  torture  being  used,  and  in  all 
of  them  the  king  being  cai'eful  to  explain  that  what  he  does  is 
through  I'cverence  for  the  Holy  See.  August  18, 1311,  similar  in- 
structions were  sent  to  the  Sheriff  of  York.* 


•  Wilkins,  Concil  Mag.  Bril.  U.  a20-02.  —  R,vmor,  III.  105,  20^-3,  2^4-5, 
227-32,  260,  274.— Rogcst  Clcracnt.  PP.  V.  T.  V.  pp.  455-7. 
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Thus  for  once  the  papal  Inquisition  found  a  foothold  in  Eng- 
kml,  but  apparently  its  methods  were  too  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of 
the  nation  to  be  rewarded  with  complete  success.  In  spite  of  ex- 
aminations prolonged  for  more  than  eighteen  months,  the  Tem- 
plars could  not  be  convicted.  The  most  that  couhi  bo  accomplished 
was,  that  in  provincial  councils  held  in  London  and  York  In  the 
spring  and  summer  of  1311,  they  were  brought  to  lulmit  that  they 
were  so  defame<l  for  heresy  that  they  could  not  furnish  the  ])urga- 
tion  required  by  law ;  they  therefore  asked  for  mercy  and  prom- 
ised to  j^erform  what  j>enance  might  be  enjoined  on  them.  Some 
of  them,  moreover,  submitted  to  a  form  of  abjuration.  The  coun- 
cils ordered  them  scattered  among  different  monasteries  to  perform 
certain  penance  until  the  Holy  See  should  decide  as  to  the  future 
of  the  Order.  TJiis  was  the  final  disiKtsition  of  the  Templars  in 
England.  A  lil>eral  provision  of  ftairpence  a  day  was  made  for 
their  support,  while  two  shillings  was  assigned  to  William  de  la 
More,  the  Master  of  England,  and  on  his  death  it  was  continued  to 
Humbert  Blanc,  tlie  Preceptor  of  Auvergne,  who,  fortunately  for 
himself,  was  in  England  at  the  time  of  arrest,  and  was  caught 
there.  This  shows  that  they  were  not  regarded  as  criminals,  and 
the  testimony  of  Walsingham  is  that  in  the  monasteries  to  which 
they  were  assignetl  they  comported  themselves  piously  and  right- 
eously in  every  resj^ect.  In  Ii-eland  and  Scotland  their  examina- 
tions failed  to  procure  any  proof  against  the  Order,  save  the  vague 
conjectures  and  stories  of  outside  witnesses  industriously  gathered 
together.* 

In  Lorraine,  as  soon  as  news  came  of  the  seizure  in  France,  the 
Preceptor  of  Villenoourt  ordered  the  brethren  under  him  to  shave 
and  abandon  their  mantles,  wliicli  was  virtually  releasing  them 
from  the  Order.     Duke  Thiebault  followed  the  exterminating  pol- 


•  Wilkins,  11.  3U,  873-83,  894-400.— Rymer,  IH.  896,  327,  884,  849,  473-3.— 
Procfca  dea  TempHera,  11.  130.— D*Argentr6  I.  i.  280. 

That  the  allowance  for  the  Templars  was  liht-ml  is  Hhowu  by  that  made  for 
the  Bishop  of  Glasgow  when  confini'd,  in  !319.  in  tlno  CiiMie  of  Porchester.  HU 
perditm  wasfl</.,  that  for  his  %rtlrt3//..forhischiipIain  fivp  furtliinga,  and  the  same 
for  hia  aerrant  (Hynior,  ITT.  3(i:t).  The  wages  of  tlie  janitor  of  the  Temple  in  Lon- 
don waa  2d,,  by  a  charter  of  Kdward  11.  in  1314  (Wilcke,  11.  498). 
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icy  of  Philippe  with  complete  success.  A  large  number  of  the 
Templars  were  burned,  ami  he  numaged  to  secure  most  of  their 
profierty.* 

In  Germany  our  knowledge  of  what  took  place  is  somewhat 
fragmentary.  The  Teutonic  Order  afforded  a  cjireer  for  the  Ger- 
man chivalry,  an<l  the  Templars  were  by  no  means  so  numerous 
Hs  in  France,  theii*  fate  was  luit  so  dramatic,  and  it  attracted  com- 
paratively little  attention  from  the  chroniclers.  One  annaliat  in- 
forms us  that  they  were  destroyed  with  the  assent  of  the  £m{>eror 
Henry  on  account  of  their  collusion  with  the  Saracens  in  Pales- 
tine and  Egypt,  and  their  preparation  for  estalilislung  a  new  em- 
pire for  themselves  among  the  Chiistians,  which  shows  how  little 
impressiun  on  the  popular  mind  was  made  by  the  assertion  of 
their  heresies.  For  the  most  pait,  indeeiU  the  action  taken  de- 
I>ended  u]>on  the  personal  views  of  the  princely  prelates  who  pre- 
sidcii  over  thegreiit  archbishoprics.  Burchard  III.  of  Magtleburg 
was  the  lirst  to  act.  Obliged  to  visit  the  papal  cciurt  in  1307  to 
obtain  the  palhunuhe  returne<l  in  May,  130e,  with  oniers  toseLse 
all  the  Templars  in  his  province;  and  as  he  was  already  hostile  to 
them,  he  obeyed  with  alacrity.  There  were  but  four  houses  in  bis 
territories:  on  these  and  their  occupants  he  laid  his  hands,  leading 
to  a  long  series  of  obscure  quarrels,  in  which  he  incurred  ejcoom- 
munication  fiom  the  liishop  of  Halberstadt,  wliich  Clement  hast- 
ened to  remove ;  by  burning  some  of  the  more  obstinate  brethren, 
moreover,  he  involved  himself  in  war  with  their  kindred,  in  which 
he  farcd  badly.  As  late  us  IMS  the  Hospitallers  are  found  oom- 
])hiining  to  Jolin  XXII.  tliat  Templare  were  still  in  possession  of 
the  gi'eater  portion  of  their  pro|)erty.t  f 

The  bull  FacwiiH  mUerieotdiam  of  August,  1308,  sent  to  tho 
Cierman  prelates,  rcserve<l,  with  Clement's  usual  policy,  the  Grand 
Preceptor  of  Germany  for  papal  judgment.  \^'ith  the  exception 
of  Magdeburg,  its  instructions  for  active  meiisures  received  slack 

*  Procte,  il.  3ft67.— Calmet,  Hist.  06ii.  de  Lornuoo.  U.  480. 

t  Otissiiri  Annjil.  Augstburgens.  ann.  HJ12  (Menken.  &criptt  L  1473). — Tor* 
quBti  tk'i'itm  Poutif.  Mugdcburg.  ann.  1307-8  (Menken.  III.  300). — lli\ynnl<l.  um. 
1310,  Nil.  40.— Chron.  Eptdc.  Menwburgenft.  c.  xxvii.  §  '6  (Ludewig  IV.  400}. — 
BothoniB  Clirou.  ann.  1311  (Leibnitz  lU.  374).— Wilcke,  U.  M3,  240,  324-5,— 
RegesL  Cloment.  PP.  V.  T.  V.  p.  271.— Schmidt.  PabMliche  UrkunUeu  uud  R«- 
gesten,  Halle,  1880,  p.  77.— UaTemaan,  p.  333. 
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obedienca  It  was  not  to  much  purpose  that,  on  December  30  of 
the  same  yoar^  he  wrote  tf>  the  T)uke  of  Austria  to  arrest  all  the 
Temphira  in  his  dominions,  and  commissioned  the  Ordinaries  of 
Mainz,  Triives.  C'olo^e,  Ma^^^Jeburg,  Strassburf^,  and  Constance  as 
«()ociaI  inquisitors  within  their  sevei-al  di<x:esc3,  while  he  sent  the 
Abbot  of  Crndiicio  as  in(]uisitor  for  the  rest  of  Germany,  ordering 
the  prelates  to  pay  him  five  gold  florins  a  day.  It  was  not  until 
V6\i)  that  the  great  archbishops  could  be  got  to  work,  and  then  the 
results  were  disappointing.  Troves  and  Cologne,  in  fact,  made 
over  to  Rurcliard  of  Magdoi>nrg,  in  1310,  their  authority  as  com- 
missionei'S  for  the  seizure  of  the  Templar  lands,  and  Clement  con- 
firmed this  with  instmcti(ms  to  proc/oed  with  vigor.  As  regards 
the  persons  of  the  Templars,  at  Troves  an  inquest  was  held  in 
which  seventeen  witnesses  were  heard,  including  three  Templars, 
and  resulting  in  their  acquittal.  At  Mainz  the  Archbishop  Peter, 
who  bad  incurred  Clement's  displeasure  by  transferring  to  his  suf- 
fragans his  powers  as  commissioner  over  the  Teni[»l;tr  property, 
was  at  length  forced  to  call  a  provincial  council,  May  11,  1310. 
Suddenly  and  unbidden  there  entered  the  Wild-  and  Rheingraf, 
Hugo  of  Balm,  Commander  of  Clnimba^h,  with  twenty  knights 
fully  armed.  There  were  feai-s  of  violence,  but  the  ai*chbishop 
Siiked  lingo  what  he  hiul  to  say:  the  Templar  assorted  the  inno- 
cence of  the  Order;  those  who  had  lieen  burned  had  steadfastly 
deniwl  the  charges,  and  their  truth  had  bc*en  f>rove<l  l>y  the  crosses 
on  tIioirniantlesremai!iingunbumed — a  miracle  popularly  i>elieved, 
which,  had  much  influence  on  public  opinion.  He  conclnded  by 
appealing  to  the  future  pope  and  the  whole  rhurc}i,and  the  arch- 
bishop, to  escape  a  tumult,  admitted  the  protest.  Clement,  on 
bearing  of  these  proceedings,  onlered  the  council  to  be  reassembled 
and  to  do  its  work.  He  was  obeyed.  The  Wildgraf  Frederic  of 
Salni,  brother  of  Hugo  and  blaster  of  the  Khine-i>n)vince,  offered 
to  undergo  the  red-hot  irtm  onlcal,  but  it  was  unnecessary.  Forty- 
nine  witnesses,  of  whom  thirty-seven  were  Templars,  were  exam- 
ined, and  all  swore  to  the  innwenoe  of  the  Order.  The  twelve 
non-Templars,  who  were  i>ersonuges  of  distinction,  were  emphatic 
in  their  declarations  in  its  favor.  Among  others,  the  Ajxhpriest 
John  tostifiod  that  in  a  time  of  scarcity,  when  the  measure  of  corn 
rose  from  three  sola  to  thirty-three,  the  conimandery  at  MoBtaii*e 
fed  a  thousand  persons  a  day.    The  result  was  a  verdict  of  acquit- 
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tal,  which  was  so  displeasing  to  the  pope  that  he  ordered  Barchard 
of  Magdeburg  to  take  the  matter  in  hand  and  bring  it  to  a  more 
satisfactory  conclusion.  Burchard  seems  to  have  eagerly  obeyed, 
but  the  results  have  not  reached  us.  Archbishop  Peter  continued 
to  hope  for  some  adjustment,  and  when,  after  the  (Touncil  of 
Yienne,  he  was  forced  to  hand  over  the  Templar  property  to  the 
Hospitallers,  he  required  the  latter  to  execute  an  agreement  to  re- 
turn the  manor  of  Topfstadt  if  the  pope  should  restore  the  Order.* 

In  Italy  the  Templars  were  not  numerous,  and  the  pope  had 
better  control  over  the  machinery  for  their  destruction.  In  Na- 
ples the  appeal  of  Edward  II.  was  in  vain.  The  Angevine  dynasty 
wBB  too  closely  allied  to  the  papacy  to  hesitate,  and  when  a  oopy 
of  the  bull  Pastoralia  prcBemmentim^  of  November  21, 1807,  waa 
addressed  to  Robert,  Duke  of  Calabria,  son  of  Charles  11.,  there 
was  no  hesitation  in  obedience.  Orders  were  speedily  sent  out  to 
all  the  provinces  under  the  Neapolitan  crown  to  arrest  the  Tem- 
plars and  sequestrate  their  property.  Philip,  Duke  of  Achaia  and 
Komania,  the  youngest  son  of  Charles,  was  forthwith  commanded 
to  carry  out  the  papal  instructions  in  all  the  possessions  in  the 
Levant.  January  3,  1308,  the  officials  in  Provence  and  Forcal- 
quier  were  instructed  to  make  the  seizure  January  23.  The  Order 
was  numerous  in  those  districts,  but  the  members  must  have  mostly 
fled,  for  only  forty -eight  were  arrested,  who  are  said  to  have  been 
tried  and  executed,  but  a  document  of  1318  shows  that  Albert  de 
Blacas,  Preceptor  of  Aix  and  St.  Maurice,  who  had  been  impris- 
oned in  1308,  was  then  still  enjoying  the  Commandery  of  St 
Maurice,  with  consent  of  the  Hospitallers.  The  Templar  mova- 
bles were  divided  between  the  pope  and  king,  and  the  landed  pos- 
sessions were  made  over  to  the  Hospital.  In  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
ples itself,  some  fragmentary  reports  of  the  papal  commission  sent 


•  Harduin.  VIT.  1353.— Rcgest.  Clement  PP.  V.  T.  IV.  pp.  8-4;  T.  V.  p.  378. 
— Du  Puy,  pp.  6^3,  130-1.— Schmidt.  Pfibstliche  Urkunden,  p.  77. — Raynsld. 
ann.  1310,  No.  40. — Raynouard,  pp.  137, 270.— Jo.  Latomi  Cat  Archiepp.  Mogantt 
(Menken.  III.  526).— H.  Mutii  Chron.  Lib.  xxii.  ann.  1311.— Wilcke,  IL  848, 
246,  325,  839.— SchoUmuIlcr,  I.  445-6. 

Even  Rajnaldus  (ann.  1807,  No.  12)  alludes  to  the  incombustibility  of  the 
TempUrs*  croases  aa  an  evidence  in  their  favor. 
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in  1310  to  obtain  endence  against  the  Order  as  a  whole  and  against 
the  Grand  Preceptor  of  Apulia,  Oddo  de  Valdrio,  show  that  no  ob- 
stacle was  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  inqnisitors  in  obtaining  by 
the  customary  methods  the  kind  of  testimony  desired.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  Sicily,  where,  as  we  have  seen,  Frederic  of  Aragon 
had  admitted  the  Inquisition  in  1304.* 

In  the  States  of  the  Church  we  have  somewhat  fuller  accounts 
of  the  later  proceedings.  Although  we  know  nothing  of  what 
was  done  at  the  time  of  arrest,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  a 
territory  subjected  directly  to  Clement  his  bull  of  November  22, 
1307,  was  strictly  obeyed ;  that  all  members  of  the  Order  were 
seized  and  that  appropriate  means  were  employed  to  secure  con- 
fessions. When  the  papal  commission  was  sent  to  Paris  to  afford 
the  Order  an  opportunity  to  prepare  its  defence  at  the  Council  of 
Yienne,  similar  commissions,  armed  with  inquisitorial  powers, 
were  despatched  elsewhere,  and  the  report  of  Qiaoomo,  Bishop  of 
Sutri,  and  Master  Pandolfo  di  Sabello,  who  were  commissioned  in 
that  capacity  in  the  Patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  although  unfortu- 
nately not  complete,  gives  us  an  insight  into  the  real  object  which 
underlay  the  ostensible  purpose  of  these  commissions.  In  October, 
1309,  the  inquisitors  commenced  at  Home,  where  no  one  appeared 
before  them,  although  they  summoned  not  only  members  of  the 
Order,  but  every  one  who  had  anything  to  say  about  it.  In  De- 
cember they  went  to  Viterbo,  where  Bye  Templars  lay  in  prison, 
who  declined  to  appear  and  defend  the  Order.  In  January,  1310, 
they  proceeded  to  Spoleto  without  finding  either  Templars  or 
other  witnesses.  In  February  they  moved  to  Assisi,  where  they 
adopted  the  form  of  ordering  all  Templars  and  their  fautors  to  be 
brought  before  them,  and  this  they  repeated  in  March  at  Gubbio, 
but  in  both  places  without  result.  In  April,  at  Aquila,  they  sum- 
moned witnesses  to  ascertain  whether  the  Templars  had  any 
churches  in  the  Abruzzi,  but  not  even  the  preceptor  of  the  Hos- 
pitallers could  give  them  any  information.  All  the  Franciscans  of 
the  place  were  then  assembled,  but  they  knew  nothing  to  the  dis- 
credit of  the  Order,    A  few  dskys  later,  at  Penna,  they  adopted  a 


•  Mag.  Bull.  Rom.  IX.  131-2.  — Arcliivio  di  Napoli,  M88.  Chioccarello,  T. 
Vnt— Du  Puy,  pp.  68-4,  87,  222-S.— Raynouard,  pp.  200,  279-84.— Schottmiil- 
ler,  n.  108  iqq. 
III.— 20 
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new  formula  by  inviting  all  Teraplare  and  others  who  desired  to 
ilefend  the  Order  to  appear  before  them.  Here  two  Templars 
were  found,  who  were  personally  summoned  repeatedly,  but  they 
refused,  Wiying  that  they  would  not  defend  the  Order.  One  of 
them,  Walter  of  Naples,  was  exciiaed^  o^ing  to  doubts  &s  to  his 
being  a  Temphir,  but  the  other,  named  Ceoco,  was  brought  before 
the  inquisitors  and  told  them  of  an  idol  kept  for  worship  in  the 
treasure-chamber  of  a  preceptory  in  Apulia.  In  !May,  at  Chieti, 
the^' succeeded  in  getting  liold  of  another  Templar,  who  confessed 
to  renouncing  Christ,  idol-worship,  and  other  of  the  charges.  By 
May  23  they  were  back  in  Rome  issuing  citations,  but  again  with- 
out result.  The  following  week  they  were  back  at  Vit^rbo,  re- 
solved to  procure  some  evidence  from  the  live  captives  imprisoned 
there,  but  the  latter  again  sent  word  that  none  of  them  wished  to 
appear  before  the  inquisitors  or  to  defend  the  Order.  Five  times 
in  ail  they  were  summoneil  and  five  times  they  refused,  but  the  in- 
cjuisitors  were  not  to  bo  balked,  lour  of  tlie  prisoners  were  brought 
forwanl,  and  by  moans  which  can  readily  be  guessed  were  induced 
to  talk.  From  the  7th  of  June  to  the  19th,  the  inquisitors  were 
eiuph>yed  in  receiving  their  de]>ositions  as  to  renouncing  Christ, 
spitting  on  tlie  cross,  etc.,  all  of  which  was  dul}'  recorded  as  free 
ajid  spontaneous.  On  July  3  the  commissioners  were  at  Alhano 
issuing  the  customary  sunnnons.  but  on  the  8th  their  messenger 
reported  that  he  tiouhl  (ind  no  Templars  in  Campania  and  Mari- 
tima;  and  a  session  at  V'elletri  on  the  16tli  was  similarly  fruitless. 
The  nejct  day  they  summoned  other  witnesses,  but  eight  ecclesias- 
tics who  appeareil  had  nothing  to  tell.  Then  at  Segni  they  heard 
Sto  witnesses  without  obtaining  any  evidence.  Ca.stel  Fajole  and 
Tivoli  wore  e<.|uully  barren,  but  on  the  27th,  at  Palombara,  Walter 
of  Naplea  was  brought  to  them  from  Pennft.  the  doubts  as  to  his 
membersiiip  of  the  Order  having  apparently  been  remove<1,  Their 
persistence  in  this  case  was  rewarded  with  full  details  of  heretical 
practices.  Here  the  record  ends,  the  industrious  search  of  nine 
mouths  through  these  extensive  territories  having  reaulte<i  in  find- 
ing eight  Temfjlors,  and  obtaining  seven  imrijuinating  depc»8ition8.* 
Even  making  allowance  for  those  who  may  have  succeeded  in 
esca]>ing,  it  shows,  like  the  rest  of  the  Italian  proceedings,  how 
scanty  were  the  numbers  of  the  Onlcr  in  the  Peninsula. 

*  SchottmaUer,  XL  40S-19. 
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In  the  i-est  of  Italy  Clement's  bull  of  1307,  addressed  to  the  arch- 
iop6  and  ordering  an  iuquest,  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  slack- 
obev  ed.  The  efirliest  action  on  rtxjord  is  an  onior,  in  130S,  of  Fra 
Ottone,  Inquisitorof  Lombard}',  retjuiring  the  deliver}'*  of  three  Tem- 
plars to  the  Podesta  of  Casale.  Some  further  impulsion  appartnit- 
Ij  was  requisite,  and  in  1309  Giovanni,  Archbishop  of  Pisa,  was  ap- 
pointed Apostohc  Nuncio  in  charge  of  the  affair  thi-oughout  Tua- 
oany,  LombarJy,  IJuhnatia,  and  Istria,  with  a  stipend  of  eight 
florins  per  diem^  to  be  assessed  on  the  Templar  property.  In 
Ancona  the  Bishop  of  Pano  examined  one  Templar  who  con- 
fessed nothing, and  nineteen  otlier  witnesses  who  furnished  no  in- 
criminating evidence,  and  in  liomagnnola,  Ilainaldo,  Archbishop 
<rf  Kavennu^and  the  Bishop  of  Kimini  interrogated  two  Templars  at 
Ceeeiia,  l>oth  of  whom  testitie*!  to  the  innocence  of  the  Order.  The 
archbishop,  who  was  pa[ml  inquisitor  against  the  Templars  in  Lorn- 
bardy,  Tuscany,  Tarvisina,  and  Istria,  seems  to  have  extended  his 
inquest  over  part  of  Lonibardy,  tliough  no  results  are  recortled. 
Papal  letters  were  published  throughout  Italy,  empowering  the 
inquisit^jrs  to  look  after  the  Templar  projxirty,  of  which  the  Amh^ 
bialiops  of  Bologna  and  Pisa  were  ap)>ointed  administrator ;  it 
w«fl  farmed  out  and  the  piHxseeds  reinitte<l  to  Clement.  Rainaldo 
of  Ravenna  8ym])athized  with  the  Templars,  and  no  very  earnest 
efforts  were  U)  be  ex]>ected  of  hini.  lie  t^alle*!  a  synod  at  Bologna 
in  1309,  where  some  sliow  was  matlo  *)f  Uiking  up  tlie  subject,  but 
no  results  wei-e  reached,  and  when,  in  1310,  his  vicar,  Boninotmtro, 
went  to  Haveuna  with  the  ]iapal  bulls,  he  miide  no  secret  of  liis 
favor  towards  the  accused.  At  length  Rainaldo  was  forccil  to 
action,  ami  issued  a  proclamation,  November  25, 1310,  reciting  the 
papal  commands  to  hold  provincial  councils  for  the  examination 
itnd  judgment  of  the  Templiii's,  in  obeilience  to  which  he  summoned 
one  to  assemble  at  Ravenna  ia  January,  1311,  calling  upon  the  in- 
quisitors to  bring  thither  the  evidence  which  they  hati  obtained  by 
tile  use  of  torture.  ThecouncU  was  held  and  the  matter  discussed, 
but  no  conclusion  was  reached.  Another  was  summoned  to  meet 
at  Bologna  on  June  I,  but  was  tmnsfen-i'd  to  Ravenjia  and  post- 
pone<l  till  June  IS.  To  this  the  bishops  wereonlered  to  bring  all 
Templars  of  their  iboeeses  under  strict  guard,  the  i^esult  of  which 
wua  that  on  Juno  IC,  soveu  knights  were  produoetl  before  the 
counciL    They  were  sworn  and  interrogated  »iinaivni  on  all  th© 
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articles  as  furnished  by  the  pope,  which  they  unanimously  denied. 
The  question  was  then  put  to  the  oouncil  whether  they  should  be 
tortured,  and  it  was  answered  in  the  negative,  in  spite  of  the  oppo- 
Bition  of  two  Dominican  in(]uisitors  present.  It  was  decided  that 
the  case  should  not  be  referred  to  the  pope,  in  view  of  the  nearness 
of  the  CVjuncil  of  Vienne,  but  that  the  accused  shoalJ  be  put  upon 
their  purgation.  The  next  day,  however,  when  the  council  met 
this  action  was  reversed  and  there  was  a  unanimous  decision  that 
the  innocent  should  be  acquitted  and  the  guilty  punished,  reckon- 
ing among  the  innocent  those  who  had  confessed  through  fear  of 
torture  and  had  revoked,  or  who  would  have  revoked  but  for  fear 
of  repetition  of  torture.  As  for  the  Order  as  a  whole,  the  ooun- 
cil recommended  that  it  should  be  preserved  if  a  majority  of  tlie 
members  were  innocent,  and  if  the  guilt}'  were  subjectetl  to  abju- 
ration and  punishment  within  the  Order.  In  addition  to  the 
seven  knights  there  were  five  brethren  who  were  ordered  to  purge 
themselves  by  August  1,  before  Uberto,  Bishop  of  Bologna,  with 
seven  conjurators;  of  these  the  purgations  of  two  are  extant, 
and  doubtless  all  succeeded  in  performing  the  ceremony.  It  was 
no  wonder  that  Clement  was  indignant  at  this  reversal  of  all  in- 
quisitorial usage  and  ordered  the  burning  of  those  who  had  thus 
rela{>3ed — though  the  command  was  probably  not  obeyeil,  as 
Bishop  Bini  assures  us  that  no  Templars  were  burned  in  Italy. 
The  council  further,  in  appointing  delegates  to  Vienne.  instructed 
them  that  the  Order  should  not  be  abolished  unless  it  was  found 
to  be  thoroughly  corrupted.  For  Tuscany  and  Lorabardy,  Clement 
appointetl  as  special  inquisitors  Giovanni,  Archbishop  of  Pisa, 
Antonio,  Bishop  of  Florence,  and  Pietro  Giudici  of  Rome,  a  canon 
of  Verona.  These  were  instructed  to  hold  the  inqu^ta,  one  upon 
the  brethren  individually  and  one  u|>on  the  Order.  They  were 
troublwi  with  no  scruples  as  to  the  use  of  torture  and,  as  we 
shall  presently  see,  secured  a  certain  amount  of  the  kind  of  testi- 
mony desired.  Venice  kindly  postponed  the  inevitable  uprooting 
of  the  Order,  and  when  it  eventually  took  place  there  was  no  un- 
necessary hardship.* 


•  Rcgcat  Clement.  PP.  V.  T.  IV.  p  301.  — Bini,  pp.  420-1,  494,  427-8.— 
Raynuld.  iinn.  1809,  No.  3.— Rnjnouard,  pp.  273-77.— Chron.  Parmeos.  ann. 
1800  (Muratori  8.  R.  I.  IX.  880).— Du  Puy,  pp.  67-8.— Rubei  Hist.  RAvennat  Ed. 
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Cyprus  was  the  headquarters  of  the  Order.  There  resided  the 
marshal,  Aymc  d'Osiliers,  who  was  its  chief  in  the  absence  of  the 
Grand  Master,  and  there  was  the  '*  Convent,"  or  governing  body. 
It  was  not  until  May,  1308,  that  the  papal  bull  commanding  the 
arrest  rojiched  the  island,  and  there  could  be  no  pretence  of  a  secret 
and  sudden  seizure,  for  the  Templars  were  advised  of  what  had 
occurre<l  in  France.  They  had  many  enemies,  for  they  had  taken 
an  JLCtive  part  in  the  turbulent  {Kilitics  of  the  time,  and  it  hud  been 
by  their  aid  that  the  regent,  Amaury  of  Tyro,  had  been  placed  in 
power.  lie  hastene<l  to  ol)ey  the  papal  commands,  but  with  many 
misgivings,  for  the  Templars  at  firet  assumed  an  attitude  of  de- 
fence. Kcsistance,  however,  was  hopeless,  and  in  a  few  weeks  they 
siihmitte*! ;  tlieir  pro|>erty  was  sequestrated  and  they  were  kept  in 
honorable  confinement,  without  being  deprived  of  the  sacraments. 
This  continued  for  two  years,  until,  in  April,  1310,  the  Abbot  of 
Alet  and  the  Archpriest  Tomraaso  of  Rieti  came  as  papal  inquisi- 
tors to  inquire  against  them  individually  and  the  Order  in  general, 
under  the  guichmce  <»f  the  liishops  of  Limisso  and  Famagosta. 
The  examination  commenced  May  1  and  continued  until  June  5, 
when  it  came  abniptly  to  an  end,  in  consequence,  doubtless,  of  the 
excitement  caused  l)v  the  murder  of  the  Kegent  Amaury.  All  the 
Templars  on  the  island,  seventy-five  in  number,  together  with  fifty- 
six  other  witnesses,  were  duly  interrogated  upon  the  long  list  of 
articles  of  accusation.  That  the  Templars  were  unanimous  in 
denying  the  charges  and  in  asserting  the  purity  of  the  Order 
shows  thcat  torture  cannot  have  been  employed.  More  convincing 
as  to  their  innocence  is  the  evidence  of  the  other  Avitnesses,  con- 
sisting of  ecclesiastics  of  all  ranks,  nobles,  and  burghers,  many  of 
them  political  enemies,  who  yet  rendered  testimony  emphatically 
favorable.  As  some  of  them  said,  they  knew  nothing  but  giyod 
of  the  Order.     All  dwelt  upon  its  liberal  charities,  and  many  de- 

il>e<l  the  fervor  of  the  zeaJ  with  which  the  Templars  discharged 
their  religious  duties,  A  few  aUudetl  to  the  popular  suspicions 
arouse<1  by  the  secrecy  observed  in  the  holding  of  chapters  and 
the  admission  of  neo]>hytes ;  the  Dominican  Prior  of  Nicosia  spoke 


1580.  pp.  fil7,  .'i2l.  522,  r,24.  525.  526.— Cftmpi.  DclP  Hist.  Ecclcs.  di  Piaccnia.  P. 
111.  p.  41,~Barbnrftno  dei  Mironi  Hist  Ecclcs.  di  VioenM,  IL  157-8. — Anton, 
Vcrsuch  etoer  Gcschichte  dcr  TcmpelherrcDordena,  Leipzig,  1770,  p.  139. 
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of  the  reports  bronght  from  France  by  his  brethren  after  the  arrest, 
and  Simon  de  Sarezariis,  Prior  of  the  Hospitallers,  said  that  he  had 
had  similar  intelligence  sent  to  hira  by  his  correspondents,  but  the 
evidence  is  nnqiiestionablc  that  in  Cyprus,  ^vhere  they  were  best 
kno>m,  among  friends  and  foes,  and  especially  among  those  who 
had  been  in  intimate  relations  with  the  Templars  for  long  periods, 
there  was  general  sympathy  for  the  Order,  and  that  there  had 
been  no  evil  attributed  to  it  until  the  papal  bulls  had  so  unquali- 
fiedly asserted  its  guilt.  All  this,  when  sent  to  Clement,  waa  nat^ 
nrally^  nnysi  nnsjitisfactory,  and  when  the  time  approached  for  the 
Council  of  Viennc,  he  despatched  urgent  orders,  in  August,  1311, 
to  have  the  Templars  tortured  so  as  to  procure  confessions.  What 
was  the  result  of  this  we  have  no  means  of  knowing.* 

In  Aragon,  Philippe's  letter  of  October  1ft,  1307,  to  Jayrne  11. 
was  accompanied  with  one  from  the  Dominican,  Fra}'  Romeo  de 
Bmgnera,  asserting  that  he  had  been  present  at  the  confession 
made  by  de  Molay  and  others.  Notwithstanding  this,  on  Novem- 
ber 17  Jayrae,  like  Edward  II.,  responded  with  warm  praises  of 
the  Templars  of  the  kingdom,  whom  he  refused  to  arrest  without 
absolute  proof  of  guilt  or  orders  from  the  |>ope.  To  the  latter  he 
wrote  two  days  lat-er  for  advice  and  instructions,  and  when,  on 
December  1,  he  received  Clement's  bull  of  November  22,  he  could 
hesitate  no  longer.  Kamon,  Bishop  of  Valencia,  and  Ximenes  de 
Lnna,  Bishop  of  Raragossa,  who  chanced  to  be  with  him,  received 
orders  to  make  in  their  respective  dioceses  diligent  inquisition 
against  the  Templars,  and  Fi-ay  Juan  Llotger,  Inquisitor-general  of 
Ai*agon,  was  instructed  to  extirpate  the  heresy.  As  resistance  was 
anticipated,  roj-ul  letters  were  issued  December  3  for  the  immediate 
arrest  of  all  members  of  the  Order  and  the  sequestration  of  their 
property,  and  the  inquisitor  published  edict.s  summoning  them  be- 
fore him  in  tlie  Dominican  Convent  of  Valencia,  to  answer  for  tbeir 
faith,  and  ]>rohibiting  all  local  officials  from  rendering  them  assist- 
ance. J  ayme  also  summoned  a  conncil  of  tlie  prelates  to  meet  Jan- 
nary  fi,  IftOS,  to  deiil)er:ite  on  the  subject  with  the  inquisitor.  A 
number  of  arrests  were  effected  ;  some  of  the  brethren  shaved  and 


•  Schottmuner,  I.  457-6D,  494;  U.  147-400.— Du  Pay,  pp.  6a,  106-7.— fUy- 
flouard,  p.  285. 


threw  off  their  mantles  and  succeeded  ia  hiding  themsc»lves;  some 
endeavored  to  encape  by  ava.  with  a  quantity  of  treasure,  but  ail- 
vtifse  storuiB  caat  thorn  Uiok  upon  the  coast  and  thoy  were  seized. 
The  j^^at  body  of  the  knights,  however,  thmw  themselves  into 
their  castles.  Eamon  Sa  Guardia,  Preceptor  of  Mas  Don  in  Rous- 
sUlon,  was  acting  as  lieutenant  of  the  < 'oniinander  of  Ara*^n,  and 
fortilied  liiniself  \n  Minivet,  while  othurs  occupied  the  strongholds 
of  Ascon,  Montfo,  C'antavieja,  VQell,  Castellot,  and  C'holaniera. 
On  January  20, 1308,  they  were  summoned  to  appear  before  the 
Council  of  TaiTagona,  but  they  refused,  and  Jaytne  promised  the 
prelatc«)  that  he  would  use  the  whole  foi^ces  of  the  kingdom  for 
their  suhjugntion.  This  proved  no  easy  task.  The  tem]X)ml  and 
fipiritual  lords  promised  assistance,  except  the  Count  of  I'rget  the 
Viscount  of  Koaibeili,  and  the  Hishop  of  Girona ;  but  public  sym- 
pathy wa«  with  the  Templars.  Alany  noble  youths  embraced 
their  cause  and  joine<l  them  in  their  cistles^  while  the  people 
obeyed  slackly  the  oitlcr  to  take  up  arms  against  them.  The 
knights  defended  themselves  bmvely.  Castellot  surrendered  in 
JNoteraber,  soon  after  which  Sa  Guardia,  in  Miravet,  rejected  the 
royal  ultimatum  that  they  should  march  out  with  their  amis  and 
betake  themselves  by  twos  and  threes  to  places  of  residence,  from 
which  they  were  not  to  wander  further  than  two  or  throe  bow- 
shots, receiving  a  Lberal  allowance  for  tlieir  «np}>ort,  while  the 
king  should  ask  the  popo  to  oixler  the  bishops  and  inquisitors  to 
expedite  the  proc^ess.  In  response  to  tliis  8a  Goanlia  addressed 
Clement  a  manly  appeal,  jxanting  out  the  sciTioes  rendered  to  re- 
ligion by  the  Onler ;  that  many  knights  captured  by  the  Saracens 
languished  in  prison  for  twenty  or  thirty  yeai-s,  when  by  abjuring 
the}-  could  at  once  regain  their  liberty  and  be  rich!}'  rewarded — 
seventy  of  their  brethivn  were  at  that  moment  enduiing  such  a 
fate.  They  were  ready  to  api>ear  in  judgment  bofoi^e  the  pojie.or 
to  maintain  their  faith  against  all  noc'usors  by  arms,  us  was  custom- 
ary with  knights,  but  they  hatl  no  prelates  or  advocates  to  defend 
them,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  the  po]>e  to  do  so.  A  month  after 
this  Miravet  was  forced  to  surrender  at  discretion,  and  in  another 
month  all  the  rest,  except  Mont^f)  and  Chalamera,  which  held  out 
until  near  July,  liJOi*.  Clement  at  once  took  meitsuresto  get  pos- 
sesion of  the  Templar  property,  but  Jayme  rofusetl  to  deliver  it 
to  the  papal  comnusHionei*3,  alleging  that  mo!<t  of  it  liiui  been  de- 
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rived  from  the  crovm,  and  that  he  hod  mode  heavy  outlays  on  the 
sieges ;  the  most  that  he  would  promise  was  that  if  the  council 
should  abolish  the  Order  he  would  surrender  the  property,  subject 
to  the  rights  and  claims  of  the  cro\\Ti.  Clement  seems  to  have 
Bought  a  temporary  compruraise.  In  letters  of  January  5,  1309, 
he  announces  that  the  Templars  of  Aragon  and  CatiUonia,  like 
faithful  sons  of  the  Church,  had  written  to  him  offering  to  surren- 
der their  persons  and  property  to  the  Holy  See,  and  to  obey  his 
commands  in  every  way ;  he  therefore  sends  his  chaplain,  Ber- 
trand.  Prior  of  Cessenon,  to  receive  them  and  transfer  them  to  the 
custody  and  cai'e  of  the  king,  taking  from  him  seule*!  letters  that 
he  hoUls  them  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  See.  Whether  Jajmie  as- 
sented to  this  arrangement  as  to  the  property  does  not  api^e^u*,  but 
he  was  not  punctilious  about  the  j>erson8  of  the  Templars,  and  on 
July  14  he  issued  orders  to  the  viguiers  to  deliver  them  to  the  in- 
quisitor and  ordinaries  when  required.  In  1810  Clement  sent  to 
Aragon,  as  elsewhere,  special  pa])al  inquisitors  to  conduct  the  trials. 
Tliey  were  met  b\'  the  same  difficulties  as  in  England  :  in  Aragon 
torture  was  not  recognized  by  the  law,  and  in  1325  we  find  the 
Cortes  protesting  against  its  use  and  against  the  inquisitorial  pro- 
cess as  infractions  of  the  recognize<I  liberties  of  the  land,  and  the 
king  admitting  the  protest  and  pr<:)mi8ingtliat  such  methods  should 
not  be  employed  except  for  counterfeiters,  and  then  only  in  the 
case  of  strangers  and  vagabonds.  Still  the  inquisitors  did  what 
they  could.  At  their  request  the  king,  July  5,  1310,  ordered  his 
baillis  to  put  the  Templara  in  utms  and  to  render  their  prison 
harsher.  Then  the  Council  of  Tarragona  interfered  and  asked 
that  they  be  kept  in  safe  but  not  afflictive  custody,  seeing  that 
nothing  had  as  yet  proved  their  guilt,  and  their  case  was  still  un- 
decided. In  accordance  with  this,  on  October  20,  the  king  ordered 
that  they  should  be  free  in  the  castles  where  they  were  contined, 
giving  their  parole  not  to  escape  under  pain  of  being  reputed  her- 
etics. This  was  not  the  way  to  obtain  tlie  desired  inndence,  and 
Clement,  March  IS,  1311,  ordered  them  to  be  tortured,  and  asked 
Jayine  to  lend  his  aid  to  it,  seeing  that  the  proceedings  thus  far 
had  resulted  only  in  "  vehement  suspicion."  This  cruel  command 
was  not  at  first  obeyetl.  In  Ma}'  the  Templars  prayed  the  king 
to  urge  the  Archbishop  of  Tarragona  to  have  their  case  decided  in 
the  council  then  impending,  and  J  ay  me  accordingly  addressed  the 
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archbishop  to  that  effect,  but  nothing  was  done,  and  in  August  he 
ordered  tliem  to  be  again  put  in  chains  and  harshly  imprisoned. 
The  papal  representatives  were  endently  growing  impatient,  as 
tlie  time  set  for  the  Council  of  Vienne  was  appi-oaching,  and  the 
pajial  demands  for  otlverse  evidence  remained  unsatiKfied.  Finally, 
on  the  eve  of  the  assembling  of  the  council,  the  king  yielded  to  the 
pope.  September  20  he  issued  an  order  appointing  IJmbert  de  Cap- 
depont,  one  of  the  royal  judges,  to  assist  at  the  judgment,  when 
sentence  should  he  rendere<l  by  the  inquisitors,  Pedro  de  Montclus 
and  Juan  TJotgrr.  along  with  the  Bisho])sof  Lerida  and  Vich,  who 
hail  been  es]>ecially  commissioneil  by  the  po{>e.  We  liave  no 
knowledge  of  the  details  of  tlie  investigation,  but  there  is  evidence 
that  torture  was  iins[>aringly  used,  for  there  is  a  royal  letter  of 
December  3  o!*dering  mcilicaments  to  be  prepared  for  those  of  the 
Templars  who  might  need  them  in  consequence  of  sickness  or  tort- 
ure. At  last,  in  March,  1312,  the  Archhishop  of  Tarragona  asked 
to  have  them  brought  before  his  provincial  council,  then  aVwut  to 
assemble,  and  the  king  assented,  but  notiiing  was  done,  probably 
because  the  Council  of  Vienne  was  still  in  session  ;  but  after  the 
dissolution  of  the  Onler  had  been  proclainied  i»y  Clement,  and  the 
fate  of  the  meml)ers  was  relegate<l  to  tSie  Itxial  councils,  one  was 
held,  October  18,  1312,  at  Tarragona,  which  decided  the  question 
so  long  pen<ling.  The  Templai-s  were  brought  before  it  and  rigor- 
ously examined.  Novoml)er  4  the  sentence  was  publicly  read, 
pronouncing  an  unqualified  acquittiil  from  all  the  errors,  crimes, 
and  impostures  with  which  they  were  chargetl ;  they  were  declared 
beyond  suspicion,  and  no  one  should  dare  to  defame  them.  In 
view  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Onler  the  council  was  somewhat 
puzzled  to  know  what  to  do  with  them,  but  after  ])roIonge<l  debate 
it  was  determined  that  until  the  p*^)pe  should  otherwise  decree 
they  should  ri'side  in  the  ditx-csi^  in  which  their  ])n*pei"ty  lay,  re- 
ceiving proper  support  from  their  se<juestrated  lands.  This  decree 
was  carrie<l  out,  and  when  the  proj^erty  ])assed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Hospitallers  it  was  bunlenetl  with  these  charges.  In  1319  a 
list  of  [>ension8  thus  payable  by  the  Hospitallers  would  seem  to 
show  that  the  Templars  were  Uberally  provided  for,  and  received 
wliat  was  due  to  them.* 

•  AlUrt,  Bulletin  tie  la  8oci*tf  dcs  PyrfnficB  Orientnles,  1867.  Tom.  XV.  pp. 
87-42,  67-9,  73,  76-8,  94-6.— Zurita,  Aaules  de  Aragon,  Lib.  v   c.  73,  Lib.  vi.  c. 
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Jayme  I.  of  Majorca  was  in  no  position  to  resist  the  pressure 
brought  upon  him  by  Philippe  le  Bel  and  Clernent.  His  httlo 
kingcioni  consisted  of  the  Balearic  Ish^s,  the  counties  of  RousKillon 
and  Ceniagnei  the  Seignory  of  Montpellier  and  a  few  other  scat- 
tered possessions  at  the  mercy  of  his  fH>werful  neighbor,  He 
promptly  therefore  oljeyed  the  papal  bull  of  November  22,  1307, 
and  by  the  end  of  the  month  the  TtMn[)lar8  in  his  dominions  were 
all  arrested.  In  KoussiUon  the  only  prcceptory  was  that  of  Mas  I 
Deu,  which  was  one  of  the  stronghokhi  of  the  land,  and  there  the 
Templars  were  collected  and  confined  to  the  number  of  twenty- 
five,  including  the  Preceptor.  Ramon  Sa  Guardia,  the  gallant  de- 
fender of  Miravet,  who  after  bis  sun'ender  was  demanded  by  the 
King  of  Majorca  and  willingly  joined  iiis  comrades.  We  know 
nothing  of  whut  t'Ook  piace  on  tlio  ifiiands  beyond  the  fact  of  the 
arrest,  but  on  the  mainland  we  can  follow  with  some  exactness 
the  course  of  events.  Roussillon  constituted  the  diocese  of  Elne, 
which  was  suffragan  to  the  archbishopric  of  Narbonne.  Ma}'  5, 
1809,  the  archbishop  sent  to  liamon  Costa,  Bishop  of  Elne,  the  ar- 
ticles of  iiccusation  with  the  ]»apal  bull  ordering  an  inquest.  The 
good  bishop  seems  to  have  been  in  no  haste  to  comply,  but,  plead- 
ing illness,  postponed  tlie  matter  until  January,  1310,  Then,  ia 
obedience  to  the  instructions,  he  summoned  two  Franciscans  and 
two  Dominicans,  and  with  two  of  his  cathe<lnil  amons  he  pro- 
ceetled  to  interrogate  tlie  prisoners.  It  ia  evident  that  no  torture  j 
was  employed,  for  in  tlioir  prolonged  examinations  they  substan*! 
tially  agreed  in  asserting  the  purity  and  piety  of  tJie  Order,  and 
their  chapkiin  olTei*ed  in  evidence  their  book  of  ritual  for  recep- 
tions in  the  vernacular,  commencing,"  Qtimi  aleum proom  requer 
la  camjmya  de  la  Mayso^  With  manly  indignation  they  refused 
to  believe  that  the  Grand  Master  and  chiefs  of  the  Order  had  con 
fessod  to  the  truth  of  the  cliarges,  but  if  the}'  had  done  so  they 
ha<l  lietl  in  their  throats — or,  as  one  of  them  phniseil  it,  they  were 
demons  in  human  sicin.  With  regard  to  the  cord  of  chastity,  an 
humble  jHiLsant  serving  bi*other  explained  not  only  tliat  it  w 
procured  wheraver  they  chose,  but  that  if  it  chanced  to  break 
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while  ploughin<ir  it  was  at  once  temporarily  replaced  with  one 
made  of  reods.  Tlic  voluminous  testimony  was  forwarilcKl,  with  a 
simple  certificate  of  its  accuracy,  by  Bishop  Ramon,  August  31, 
1310,  which  shou's  that  he  was  in  no  hnste  to  tninsmit  it.  It  (^ould 
have  proved  in  no  sense  satisfactory,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  cruel  orders  of  Clement,  in  March,  1311,  to  procure  con- 
feBffions  by  torture  "were  duly  ol>eyed,  for  Jean  de  Bourgogne,  sac- 
ratan  of  Majorca,  was  appointed  by  Clement  incjuisitor  for  the 
Templars  in  Anigon,  Navarre,  and  Majorca,  and  the  same  methods 
must  unquestionably  have  boon  followed  in  all  the  kingdoms. 
After  the  Council  of  Vienne  there  ensued  a  rather  curious  con- 
troversy between  the  archbishops  of  Tarragona  and  Narbonne  on 
the  subject.  The  former,  with  the  Bishop  of  Valencia,  was  papal 
ciist<Klian  of  Templai'  property  in  Aragon,  Majorca,  and  Navarre. 
lie  seems  thus  to  liave  imagined  tiuit  he  hehl  jurisdiction  over  the 
Templars  of  Koussillon,  for,  October  15, 1313,  he  declared  Ramon 
Sa  Guardia  absolved  and  innocent,  and  directed  him  to  live  with 
hiB  brethren  at  Mas  Deu,  with  a  pension  of  three  hundred  and 
fifty  li\Tes,  and  the  use  of  the  gardens  and  orchanls,  the  other 
Templars  having  pensions  ranging  from  one  hundred  to  thirty 
iivres.  Yet,  in  Septemlwr,  1315,  Bernard,  Archbishop  of  Nar- 
bonne,  ordered  Bishop  Ramon's  successor  Guillen  to  bring  to  the 
provincial  council  which  he  had  summoned  all  the  Templars  im- 
prisoned in  his  diocese,  together  with  the  documents  relating  to 
their  trials,  in  order  that  their  persons  might  bo  disposed  of.  King 
Jaymo  I.  had  died  in  1311,  but  his  son  Jind  successtjr,  Sancho,  in- 
tervened, saying  that  Clement  had  placed  the  Templars  in  his 
charge,  and  he  would  not  surrender  them  without  a  jmpal  order 
— the  papacy  at  that  time  Iwing  vacant,  with  little  prospect  of  an 
early  election.  He  adde(J  that  if  they  were  to  he  punished  it  be- 
longed to  him  to  have  them  tried  in  his  court,  and  to  protect  his 
jurisdiction  he  a)>|M»nled  to  the  future  pojM*  and  council.  This  was 
effectual,  and  the  Templars  remained_undisturbed,  A  statement 
of  pensions  paid  in  1311)  shows  that  of  the  twenty-five  examined 
at  Mas  Deu  in  1310  ten  had  died ;  the  remainder,  with  one  addi- 
tional brother,  were  drawing  ]>ension8  amounting  in  the  aggregate 
to  nine  hundreil  and  fifty  livres  a  year.  On  the  island  of  Majoix^a 
there  were  still  nine  whose  total  pensions  were  three  hundred  and 
9Jxtj-two  livTos  ten  aoU,    in  1329  there  were  still  nine  Templars 
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receiving  pensions  aUotUni  on  the  Preceptory  of  Mas  Deu,  thoughfl 
most  of  them  had  retired  to  tlieir  liouses,  for  they  do  not  appeael 
to  have  been  restricted  as  to  their  place  of  residence.  By  thin 
time  the  indomitable  Ramon  Sa  Guardians  name  had  disappeared.  ■ 
One  by  one  they  dropped  otf,  until  in  135tj  there  was  but  a  single 
survivor,  the  knight  Bcrenger  dez  Coll.*  ■ 

In  Castile  no  action  seems  to  have  been  taken  until  the  bull 
Facienit  muerm^rdiam  of  August  12,  1308,  was  sent  to  tlie  prel- 
ates ordering  them  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  Dominican,! 
Eymeric  de  Navas,  as  inquisitor.  Fernando  IV.  then  orflered  the 
Templars  arrested,  and  their  lands  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
bishops  until  the  fate  of  the  Order  should  bo  determined.  There 
was  no  alacrity,  however,  in  pursuing  the  affair,  for  it  was  not 
until  April  15, 1310,  that  Archbishop  Gonzalo  of  Toledo  cited  the 
Master  of  CiLstile,  Rodrigo  Ybafiez,  and  iiis  brethren  to  appear  he» 
fore  him  at  Toledo.  For  the  province  of  Com|H>8tella,  comprising 
Portugal,  the  ardilnshop  held  a  council  at  M«lina  del  Campa, 
where  thirty  Teini>lar8  and  tliree  other  witnesses  were  examined, 
all  of  whom  testified  in  favor  of  the  Order ;  a  priest  swore  that 
he  had  heanl  the  confessions  of  many  Templars  on  their  death- 
beds, as  well  as  others  mortally  wounded  by  the  infidel,  and  all 
were  orthodox.  No  better  success  attended  inquests  held  by  the 
Bishop  of  Lisbon  at  Medina  Cell  and  Orense,  The  only  judicial 
action  of  which  we  have  notice  was  that  of  the  Council  of  Salan 
manca  for  the  province  of  Compostella,  where  the  Templars  were 
unanimously  acquitte<l,  and  the  cruel  orders  to  torture  them  issued 
the  next  year  by  Clement  seem  to  have  been  disre<;arded.  After 
the  Order  was  dissolved  the  Templars  for  the  most  part  continued 
to  lead  exemplary  lives.  Many  retired  to  the  mountains  and  ended 
their  days  as  anchorites,  and  after  death  their  bodies  remained  in- 
corruptible, in  testimony  of  the  saintliness  of  their  martyrdom.t 


•  AUart,  op.  cit.  pp.  34. 42, 80, 00, 72-4, 79, 81-4, 86, 98-8, 106.— Procfea,  11. 484- 
315.— VuiBsette,  IV.  mS. 

I  havu  met  with  uo  deUiU  us  to  the  troatmunt  of  tlie  Templars  at  Navtrre; 
bat  M  Louis  Hutin,  »ou  of  Philippe  Ic  Bel.  fiuccvmU'd  to  thut  kiDgUom  in  VSOt^ 
of  coune  the  French  methods  prevailed  there,  and  the  papal  Inquisitor,  Je&D  de 
Bourgogne,  had  full  opportunity  to  procure  testimouy  io  what  nunnor  was  most 
effective. 

t  Regcat.  Clement.  PP.  V.  T.  IIL  pp.  289,  399.— Llorente,  Cli.  ui.  An.  2,  Na 
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Portugal  belonged  ecclesiastically  to  the  province  of  Compos- 
tella,  and  the  Bishop  of  Lisbon,  commissioned  to  investigate  the 
Order,  found  no  ground  for  the  cluirges.  The  fate  of  the  Templars 
there  was  exceptionally  fortunate,  for  King  Diniz,  grateful  for 
their  services  in  his  wai's  with  the  Saracens,  founded  a  new  Order, 
that  of  Jesus  Christ,  or  do  Avis,  and  pi-ocured  its  approval  in  1318 
from  John  XXII.  To  this  safe  refuge  the  Templars  and  their 
lands  were  transferred,  the  commander  and  many  of  the  precep- 
tors retaining  their  rank,  and  the  new  Order  was  thus  merely  a 
continuation  of  the  old.* 

The  period  finally  set  for  the  Council  of  Vienne  was  approach- 
ing, and  thus  far  Clement  had  failed  to  procure  any  evidence  of 
weight  against  the  Templars  beyond  the  boundaries  of  France, 
where  bishop  and  inquisitor  had  Ijeen  the  tools  of  Philippe's  re- 
morseless energy.  Clement  imiy  at  the  first  have  been  Philippe's 
unwilling  accomplice,  but  if  so  he  had  long  since  gone  too  far  to 
retract.  Whether,  as  beheved  by  many  of  his  contempoiuries,  ho 
wafi  sharing  the  spoils,  is  of  little  moment.  lie  had  committed 
himself  personal!}^  to  all  Europe,  in  the  bull  of  November  22, 1307, 
to  the  assertion  of  the  Templars'  guilt,  and  had  repeated  this  em- 
phatically in  his  subsequent  utterances,  with  details  admitting  of 
MO  retraction  or  explanatitm ;  he,  as  well  as  they,  was  on  trial 
hefore  Christendom,  and  their  acquittal  by  the  council  would  be 
his  conviction.  He  was,  therefore,  no  judge,  but  an  antagonist, 
forced  by  the  instinct  of  self-pre3er\'ation  to  destroy  them,  no  mat- 
ter througli  what  unscni[nd*)us  methods.  As  the  council  drew 
near  his  anxiety  increaseLl,  ami  he  cast  around  for  means  to  secure 
the  testimony  which  should  justify  him  by  proving  the  heresy  of 
the  Order.  We  have  seen  how  he  urged  Edward  11.  to  introduce 
torture  into  the  hitherto  un]>olluted  courts  of  England,  and  how  he 
succeeded  in  having  the  bretliren  of  Anigon  tortureil  in  violation 
of  the  liberties  of  the  land.  These  were  but  specimens  of  a  series 
of  bulls,  perhaps  the  most  disgraceful  that  ever  proceeded  from  a 
vicegerent  of  God.     From  Cyprus  to  Portugal,  prince  and  prel- 

0, 7.— MuriMift.  Lib.  xr.  c.  10  (&].  1789,  p.  3»0,  note).— Ray nouard,  pp.  128,  363- 
66.— Aguirre,  VI.  230.— Lu  Fueute.  Hist.  Ecles.  II.  308-70. 

•  Raynou&rd,  pp.  204,  2«7.— lUynald.  aon.  1317,  No.  40.— Zurita,  Lib.  vi.  C 
Se.— La  Puentc,  U.  87S. 
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ate  were  ordered  to  obtain  confessions  by  torture ;  in  some  places,! 
he  said,  it  Liid  been  negligently  and  imprudently  omitted,  and  thel 
omission  must  be  repaired.     The  canons  required  that  in  suob 
cjuses  those  who  refused  to  confess  must  be  submitted  to  a  '*  re- 
ligious torturer"  and  the  truth  thus  be  forced  from  them.    Sol 
eiimost  was  he  that  he  wrote  to  his  legate  in  Rhodes  to  go  to 
Cyprus  and  personally  see  that  it  was  done.     The  result  in  such 
oases  was  to  be  sent  to  Mm  as  speedily  as  possible.^ 

How  much  of  human  agony  these  inhuman  orders  caused  ca: 
never  be  known.     It  was  not  merely  that  those  who  had  hitherto 
been  spared  the  I'ack  were  now  subjected  to  it,  but,  in  the  eager- 
ness to  supplement  tlie  evidence  on  luind,  those  who  had  alreadyfl 
undergone  torture  were  brought  from  their  dungeons  and  again 
subjected  to  it  with  enhanced  severity,  in  order  to  obtain  from 
them  still  more  extra\'agant  admissions  of  guilt.    Thus  at  Flor4 
ence  thirteen  Templars  had  been  duly  inquisition ed  in  1310,  and 
some  of  them  had  confessed.     Under  the  fi'esh  papiU  urgency  tho 
inquisitors  again  assembled   in   September,  1811,  and    {lut   them 
through  a  fresh  series  of  examinations.     Six  of  them  yielded  testi- 
mony in  every  way  satisfactory — the  adoration  of  idols  and  catA 
and  the  rest.     Seven  of  them,  however,  were  obstinate*  and  testi* 
fled  to  tho  innocence  of  the  Order.    The  inquisitors  showed  theirl 
appreciation  of  what  Clement  wanted  by  sending  him  only  the 
six  confessions.     The  other  seven   brethren,  they  reported,  had 
been  duly  tortured,  but  had  stated  nothing  that  was  worth  the 
sending,  as  they  were  serving  brethren  or  newly  initiated  mem 
bers   who,  presumably,  were  ignorant — although   elsewhere  the 
most  damaging  cvidonco  hud  been  obtained  from  such  brethrea 
and  utilized.     Clement  evidently  knew  his  man  when  he  selected 
the  Archbishop  of  Pisa  as  the  head  of  this  inquisition.     We  hap* 
pen  to  have  another  illustration  of  the  results  of  Clement's  urgency 
in  preparing  for  the  council.     In  the  Chateau  d'Alais  the  Bishop 
of  Nimes  held  thirty-three  Temphirs  who  had  already  been  ex 
aminod  and  confossionH  extorted  from  some  of  them,  which  hati 
mostly  been  retracted.     Under  Clement's  ordei-s  for  fresh  torturet 
twenty-nine  survivors  of  these  (four  having  meanwhile  died  i 
prison)  were  brought  out  in  August,  1311.     Some  of  them  hai 


I 


*  Raynald.  ftnn.  1311,  No.  53.— Raynouard,  pp.  ie6>T.~8clionmllller,  1.  895. 
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already  been  tortured  three  years  before,  but  now  all  were  tort- 
ured again,  with  the  result  of  obtaining  the  kind  of  testimony  re- 
quired, including  demon-worship.* 

In  spite  of  all  these  precautions  it  required  the  most  arbitrary 
use  of  both  papal  and  kingly  iniluonco  to  force  from  the  council  a 
reluctant  assent  to  what  was  evidently  regarded  by  Christendom 
as  the  foulest  injustice.  It  is,  ])erha]>s.  signiticant  that  the  acts  of 
the  c^^uncil  vaniaheil  from  the  |>apal  archives,  and  we  are  loft  to 
gather  it«  proceedings  from  such  fragmentary  allusions  as  occnr 
in  contemporary  chroniclers  and  from  the  papal  bulls  which  re- 
cord its  results,  (rood  ortho<iox  Catholics  have  oven  denied  to  it 
the  right  to  l)e  consideiTtl  tKcuiueuic,  in  spite  of  the  presence  of 
more  than  thi*eo  hundred  liishops  from  all  the  states  of  Europe, 
the  presidency  of  a  i>o|>e,  and  the  book  of  canon  laws  which  waa 
adopted  in  it.  no  one  knows  bow.t 

The  tirst  question  to  be  settled  was  Clement's  demand  that  the 
Order  should  be  condemneiJ  without  a  hearing.  He  had,  as  we 
have  seen,  solemnly  summoned  it  to  ajipear,  through  its  chiefs  and 
procurators,  before  the  council,  and  had  ordered  the  Cardinal  of 

•  BInf,p.  501.— Raynouonl,  pp.  233-3,  303.— Vaissotte,  IV.  140-1. 

t  Heftfltf,  ConcilienjifMchicbto  I.  05.— Fmnz  Ehrle.  .\rcliiv  i\  Lilt-  u.  Kirchen- 
gwcbichU'.  I8fi(i.  p.  353.— The  npologrtic  tone  iu  wliic!i  it  was  felt  necessary  to 
ipnk  of  the  nct«  of  tlie  council  with  rcgnrd  to  tlic  Tetnplnrs  is  well  illustrated 
bft  Vftticaii  MS.  quoted  by  Hnytmlilua.  ann.  1311,  No.  51. 

Only  rnigmcDtd  hnvc  reached  us  of  the  viist  accumulution  of  documente  rc- 
•pwling  the  casj?  of  the  Templars.  In  the  mipnilions  of  Clement  V.  doubtless 
•ftiae  were  Io<»t  (Franz  Elirle.  Archiv  ftir  Litt.-  u.  Kirchengcsch.  I88.\  p.  7); 
othpra  in  the  Schism,  when  Benedict  XIII.  carried  a  portion  of  the  archives  to 
Penlscolfl  (Schottrnfiller,  1.  TO.!),  and  others  agfiin  in  the  transport  of  the  papers 
of  the  curia  from  Avignon  to  Rome.  When,  in  1810,  Napoleon  ordered  the 
{■•pill  arcluve«  tmnsferred  to  Paris,  where  they  remaine<l  until  1815,  the  first 
cvc  of  General  Radct,  the  French  Inspcctorgeuerul  of  liomc,  was  to  secure 
tboie  oonceniing  tlie  trials  of  the  TcmpUrs  and  of  Quiiico  (Regest.  Clement. 
Pp.  v.,  Romie,  1885,  T.  T.  Prolejf.  p.  ccxxix.)-  During  their  stay  iu  Paris  Ray- 
MQard  Dtilixed  them  in  the  work  so  often  quoted  above,  but  even  then  only  a 
fewiecfn  to  have  lieeii  accessible,  and  of  these  a  portion  are  now  not  to  lie  found 
ift  the  Vatican  MSS.,  although  Scbotimilllcr.  the  most  recent  investigator,  cx- 
pRMes  a  hope  timt  the  misoing  ones  may  yet  be  traced  (op.  cit.  L  713).  The 
ttiBibcT  of  Utxcs  4cni  to  Paris  smountud  to  3239,  and  the  pitpal  archivists  com- 
pLitni'd  lliat  iimnv  dttciinicultt  were  not  re5l.ored.  The  French  authorities  dc- 
clarrfl  that  the  papal  agenlfi  to  whom  tliey  hud  been  delivered  sold  immense 
qaantitiss  to  grocers  (Reg.  Clem.  V.  Prolcg.  pp.  ccsciii.-ccxcviii.) 
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Palestrina,  whom  he  had  appointod  their  custodian,  to  present 
them  for  that  purpose ;  he  had  organized  a  commission  exprecdjj 
to  listen  to  those  who  were  willing  to  defend  it,  and  to  arrange  for 
them  to  nominate  procurators,  and  he  had  uttered  no  protest  wbci^ 
Philippe's  savage  violence  had  put  an  end  to  the  attempt.     Now 
the  council  hatl  met  and  the  chiefs  of  the  Order  were  not  brought 
before  it.     The  subject  was  too  delicate  a  one  to  l>e  trusted  to  the 
bfxiy  of  the  council,  and  a  picked  convocation  was  formed  of  prel- 
ates selected  from  the  nations  represented — Spain,  France,  ItaJVj 
Gorman}',  Hungary,  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland — to  disc 
the  matter  with  the  pope  and  cardinals.     On  a  day  in  November 
while  this  Ixnly  was  listening  to  the  reports  sent  in  by  the  inq 
itors,  suddenly  there  appeared  before  them  seven  Templars  ofTer- 
ing  to  defend  the  Onler  in  the  name,  thoy  said,  of  fifteen  hundred 
or  two  thousand  bi*et}iren,  refugees  who  were  wandering  In  the 
mountains  of  the  Lyonnais.     In  place  of  hearing  them,  Clemen 
promptly  cast  them  into  prison,  and  when,  a  few  days  later,  two 
more,  undetorre<l  by  the  fate  of  their  predecessors,  made  a  similar 
attempt,  they  were  likewise  incarceratetl.     Clement's  principal 
emotion  was  fear_ior  liisown  life  from  the  desperation  of  the  out- 
casts, leailing  him  to  take  extra  precautions  and  to  advise  Philippe 
to  do  the  same.    This  was  not  calculated  to  make  the  prelates 
feel  less  keenly  the  shame  of  what  they  were  asked  to  dti,  for 
which  the  only  reason  alleged  was  the  injury  to  the  Holy  I^nd 
arising  from  the  delay  to  be  anticipated  from  discussion  ;  and  when 
the  matter  came   to  a  vote  only  one  Italian  bishop  and   three 
Frenchmen  (the  Ai-chbishops  of  Sens,  Reims,  and  Rouen,  who  had 
burned  tlie  relapsed  Templars)  were  found  to  record  themselves  in 
favor  of  the  infamy  of  condemning  the  Order  unheard.    They 
might  well   hesitate.      In   Germany,  Italy,  and  Spain  provincial 
councils  had  solemnly  dechiretl  that  they  could  find  no  evil  in  th 
Order  or  its  meml>ei*s.     In  England  the  Templars  had  only  con^ 
fessed  themselves  defametl  of  heresy.     In  France  alone  had  thera 
been  any  general  confession  of  guilt.     Even  if  individuals  were 
guilty,  they  had  been  condemned  to  a])propriate  penance,  and  the 
waB  no  warrant  for  destroying  without  a  hearing  so  noble  a  iQem< 
ber  of  the  Church  Militant  as  the  great  Order  of  the  Temple.* 


*  BuU.  Pbtr  tn  txceUo  (Vuu  Os,  pp.  7^-4).— Du  Puy,  pp.  177-8.— Ptol.  Luooa. 
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Clement  vainly  used  every  effort  to  win  over  the  CounoiL  The 
most  that  he  could  do  was  to  prolong  the  discussion  until  the 
middle  of  February,  1313,  when  Philippe,  who  hat!  ciiUed  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Throe  Estates  at  Lyons,  hard  by  Vienne,  came  thence 
with  Charles  de  Valois,  his  three  sons  and  a  following  numerous 
enough  to  impress  the  prelates  with  his  power.  A  royal  order  of 
March  H  to  the  Seneschal  of  Toulouse  to  make  a  special  levy  to 
defray  the  exj>enses  of  the  delegates  sent  by  that  city  successively 
to  Tours,  Poitiers,  Lvons,  and  Vienne,  "  on  the  business  of  the  faith 
or  of  the  Templars,*^  shows  how  the  poHcy,  begun  at  Tours,  of 
overawing  the  Church  by  pressure  from  the  laity  of  the  king- 
dom was  unscrupulously  pursuetl  to  the  end.  Active  discussions 
followed.  Philippe  had  dexterously  brouglit  forward  again  the 
question  of  the  condemnation  of  Boniface  VUI.  for  heresy,  which 
ho  had  promised,  a  year  prtnious^to  aliandon.  It  was  an  impossi- 
bility to  grant  this  without  impugning  the  legitimacy  of  Boniface's 
cardinals  and  of  Clement's  election,  but  it  served  the  purpose  of 
affording  an  apparent  concession.  The  corabine<l  pressure  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  council  became  too  strong  fur  further  resistance, 
and  the  Gordian  knot  was  resolutely  severe*!.  In  a  secret  con- 
sistory of  cardinals  and  prelates  held  March  22,  Clement  presented 
the  bull  Vox  in  exceiso,  in  which  he  lulrnitted  that  the  evidence  did 
not  canonically  justify  the  definitive  condemnation  of  the  Order, 
bat  he  argued  that  it  had  been  so  scandalized  that  no  honorable 
men  hereafter  could  enter  it,  that  delay  would  le^ui  to  the  dilapida- 
tion of  its  possessions  with  consequent  damage  to  the  Holy  Land, 
lad  that,  therefore,  its  provisional  abolition  by  the  Iloly  See  was 
expedient.  Ai)ril  3  the  second  session  of  the  council  was  held, 
in  which  the  bull  was  published,  and  Clomont  apologized  for  it  by 


Hirt.  Eccles.  Lib.  xxir.  (Muratori  8.  R  I.  XI.  1236).— Raynouard,  p.  187.— C£ 
lUjoald.  ann.  1311,  No.  S'"). 

If  SchottraftUer's  assumption  bfi  correct  oa  to  the  "Dcniinutio  laboris  exami- 
Btntium  processus  contra  ordinem  TcmpU  io  AngUa."  printed  by  him  from  a 
Vatican  MS.  (op  cit.  11.  78  Bqq.)— tbat  it  was  prepared  t<)  be  laid  before  the 
commission  of  the  Council  of  Vienne,  it  shows  the  unscrupulous  manner  in 
which  the  evidence  was  garbled  fur  the  purpose  uf  misleading  those  who  wore 
to  lit  in  judgment.  All  the  favorable  testimony  is  suppressed  nod  the  wild- 
est gocHp  of  women  and  monks  is  seriously  presented  as  though  it  were  incoD- 
ttoTcrtitflc. 
I1L-2I 
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explaining  that  it  was  necessary  to  propitiate  his  dear  son,  the 
King  of  France.  If  the  popular  belief  was  that  the  sentence  was 
rendered  by  Philippe's  command,  it  was  not  without  justification. 
Thus,  after  all  this  cruelty  and  labor,  the  Order  was  abolished 
without  being  convicted.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  coun- 
cil acquiesced  willingly  in  this  solution  of  the  question.  The 
indLvidual  members  were  thus  relieved  of  responsibility,  and  they 
felt  that  the  Order  bad  been  so  foully  dealt  with  that  policy  re- 
quired injustice  to  be  carried  out  to  the  bitter  end,* 

The  next  point  to  be  determined  was  the  disposition  of  the 
Templar  property,  which  gave  rise  to  a  long  and  somewhat  bitter 
debate.    Various  plans  were  proposed,  but  finally  Clement  suo- 


*  Jo.  Hocsemli  Gest.  Episcc.  Leodiens.  (Ghapeavltle,  H.  845).— Bandoidii,  Let- 
tns  infeditea  de  Philippe  le  Bel,  p.  ITO.^Chron.  Cornel.  Zantfliet  ann.  1807  (Uar- 
tene  Ampl.  Ooll.  V.  154).— Bull  Voce  in  exeUto  (Van  Ob,  pp.  75-77).— Bern. 
OoidoQ.  Flor.  Ghron.  (Bouquet,  XXI.  721).— Wiloke,  IL  307.--G&rtleii  Hist 
TempUrior.  Amatel.  1703,  p.  865.— Vertot,  Hist,  des  Cfaev.  de  Maltha,  Sd.  1756, 
Tom  IL  p.  186.— Contjn.  Guill.  Nangiac.  ann.  1311-12.— Martin.  Poloo.  Contin. 
(Eccard.  1. 1488).— Trithem.  Chron.  Hirsaug.  ann.  1807. 

When,  in  1778,  Clement  XIV.  desired  to  abolish  the  Order  of  Jesuits  by  an 
arbitrary  exercise  of  papal  power,  he  did  not  fail  to  find  a  precedent  in  the  aap- 
preesion  of  the  Templars  by  Clement  V.— as  ho  says  In  his  buU  of  July  38, 1778, 
**  Etiamsi  coociliura  generale  Vionnense,  cui  negotium  examinandum  commiterat, 
a  formali  et  definitlva  sententia  ferenda  censucrit  se  abstinere." — Bullar.  BomAU. 
Contin.  PraU,  1847,  V.  620. 

The  wits  of  the  day  did  not  allow  the  affair  to  pass  unimproved.  Bernard 
Gui  cites  as  current  at  the  time  the  Leonine  verse,  "  Res  est  exempli  destmcta 
saperMa  Templi."  Hocsemius  quotes  for  us  a  chronogram  by  P.  de  Awana,  pofr- 
aibly  alluding  to  the  treasure  which  Philippe  gained — 

"  Excidium  Templi  nimia  pinguedine  rempH 
Ad  LILIVM  duo  C  consocianda  doce." 

To  minds  of  otlier  temper  there  were  not  lacking  portents  to  prore  tb«  angv 
of  Heaven,  whether  at  the  crimes  of  the  Order  or  at  its  destruction — eclipaes  oi^ 
sun  and  moon,  paraiielia,  paraselcnas,  fires  dartiug  from  earth  Ut  heaven,  thunder 
in  clear  sky.  Near  Padua  a  mare  dropped  a  foul  with  nine  feet;  flocke  of  birds 
of  an  unknown  species  were  seen  in  Lombardy ;  throughout  the  Paduon  terri- 
tory a  rainy  Winter  was  succeeded  by  a  dry  summer  with  hail-storms,  so  that 
the  harvests  were  a  failure.  No  Etruscan  haruspcx  or  Roman  augur  could  wish 
for  clearer  omens :  it  reads  like  a  page  of  Livy. — Albertini  Mussati  Hist  August 
Ruhr.  X.  XI.  (Muratori  S.  R.  L  X.  377-9).— Cf.  Ptol.  Lucens.  Hut.  Ecclea.  Lib. 
XXIV.  (lb.  XI.  1288);  Fr.  Jordan.  Cliron.  ann.  1314  (Muratori  Antlq.  XL  789). 
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oeeddd  in  procuring  its  transfer  to  the  Hospitallers.  It  may  not 
be  true  that  they  bribed  him  heavily  to  accomplish  this,  but  snch 
a  belief  prevailed  extensively  at  the  time,  and  sufficiently  illas- 
trates  the  estimate  entertained  of  him  by  his  contemporaries. 
May  2  the  bull  Adprovidam  annonnced  that,  although  in  view  of 
the  proceedings  thus  far  had  the  Order  could  not  legally  be  sup- 
pressed, it  waa  provisionally  and  irrevocably  abolished  by  apos- 
tolic ordinance;  it  was  placed  under  perpetual  inhibition,  and  any 
one  presuming  to  enter  it  or  to  assume  its  habit  incurred  ip8o/a<^ 
excommunication.  All  the  property  of  the  Order  was  assumed  by 
the  Holy  See,  and  was  transferred  to  the  Hospital  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem,  saving  in  the  kingdoms  of  Castile,  Aragon,  Majorca,  and 
PortugaL  As  early  as  August,  1810,  Jayme  of  Aragon  had  urged 
his  brother  monarohs  to  unite  with  him  in  defending  their  claims 
before  the  papal  court ;  and  though  he  disregarded  Clement's  in- 
vitation to  appear  in  person  before  the  council  to  state  his  rea- 
sons, the  three  kings  took  care  to  have  their  views  energetically 
represented.  Elsewhere,  all  who  occupied  and  detained  such 
property,  no  matter  what  their  rank  or  station,  were  required, 
under  pain  of  excommunication,  to  hand  it  over  to  the  Hospital- 
lers within  a  monjbh  after  summons.  This  bull  was  sent  to  all 
princes  and  prelates,  and  the  latter  were  instructed  to  enforce  the 
surrender  of  the  property  by  a  vigorous  use  of  excommunication 
and  interdict.* 

The  burning  qu^ion  as  to  the  property  being  thus  settled,  the 
less  material  one  as  to  the  persons  of  the  Templars  was  shuffled 
off  by  referring  them  to  their  provincial  councils  for  judgment, 
with  the  exception  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Order  still  reserved  to  the 
Holy  Sea  All  fugitives  were  cited  to  appear  within  a  year  before 
their  bishops  for  examination  and  sentence ;  failure  to  do  so  in- 
curred ipao  facto  excommunication,  which  if  endured  for  another 


*  CoDtin.  GttiU.  Nangiac.  ann.  1812.~Bayna1d.  ann.  1813^  No.  S.— Hocsemii 
Geat.  Epiacopp.  Lend.  (ChapeaviUe^  II.  346). — Chron.  Fr.  Pipioi  c.  49  (Muratori 
S.  R  L  IX.  750).— Chron.  Astena.  c.  27  (lb.  XI.  194). —Chron.  Cornel.  Zantfliet 
ann.  1810  (Martene  Ampl.ColL  V.160).— Walsingham  (IVArgentre  I.  i.  280).-- 
RaynotiaTd,  pp.  197-8.— Ball.  Ad^roxtidam  (Kymer,  III.  828.— Mag.  BuU.  Rom. 
nC.  14».— Hardnin.  VII.  1841-8).— BuH.  l^-wptr  in  generali  (Rymer  III.  826.  Mag. 
BulL  Rom.  rX.  150).— Zurita,  Lib.  v.  c.  99.— Allart,  op.  cit.  pp.  71-2.— Schmidt. 
P8b«tHche  Urkunden,  p.  81. 
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year  became  condemnation  for  heresy.  General  instructions  were 
given  that  the  impenitent  and  relai>8ed  were  to  be  visited  with  the 
utmost  penalties  of  the  law.  Tliose  wlio,  even  under  torture,  denied 
all  knowledge  of  error  afforded  a  problem  insoluble  to  the  wisdom 
of  Uie  ctmncil  and  were  referixMl  to  the  provincial  councils  to  b© 
ti-eated  as  justice  and  the  equity  of  the  canons  required :  to  those 
who  confessed,  the  rigor  of  justice  should  be  tempered  with  abun- 
dant mercy.  They  were  to  be  placed  in  the  former  houses  of  the 
Order  or  in  monasteries^  taking  care  that  no  great  number  should! 
be  herded  togetlier,  and  be  d(x*ently  maintained  out  of  the  property 
of  the  Order.  Interest  in  the  suljject,  however,  passed  away  with 
the  alienation  of  the  property,  and  few  provincial  councils  seem  to  1 
have  been  held  siivo  those  of  Tarragona  and  Xarbonne  already  men- 
tioned. Many  Templars  rotted  to  death  in  their  dungeons;  some 
of  the  so-Cjdlcd  *'relapsc<l"  were  burned;  nmny  wandered  over 
Europe  as  homeless  vagabonds;  others  maintained  themselves  as 
best  they  might  by  manual  labor.  In  Naples,  curiously  enough, 
John  XXII.  in  1318  ordered  them  to  be  supported  by  the  Domin- 
icans and  Franciscans.  When  some  attemj^ted  to  marry,  JohaJ 
XXII.  pronounced  that  their  vows  were  still  binding  and  their 
marriages  void,  thus  ;ulniitting  tluit  their  reception  had  been  regu- 
lar and  not  vitiated.  Ue  Ukewise  assumed  their  orthodoxy  when  ha 
permitted  them  to  enter  other  Ordere.  A  certain  number  of  them, 
did  so,  especially  in  (termany,  where  their  fate  was  less  bitter  than 
elsewhere,  and  where  the  Uospitallera  welcomed  them  by  formal 
resolution  of  the  Conference  of  Frankfurt-am-Mayn  in  1317.  The 
last  Preceptor  of  Brandenburg,  Frederic  of  Alvensleben,  was  re- 
ceived into  the  llospital  with  the  same  preferment.  In  fact,  i>opu 
lar  sympathy  in  Germany  seems  to  have  led  to  the  assignment  to 
them  of  revenues  of  which  the  Ilospitallers  complained  as  an  in- 
supportable buidun,  and  in  1318  John  XXII.  onlered  that  they 
should  not  be  so  provided  for  as  to  enable  them  to  lay  up  money 
and  live  luxuriously,  but  should  have  merely  a  hving  and  garments 
suited  to  spiritual  persons.* 


I 


I 


•  Bern.  Guidon,  Flor.  Cliron.  (Bouqnet,  XXI.  722).— Qodefroy  de  Paria,  r. 
6028-9.— Ferreti  Viccntin.  nJHt.(Muratori  8.  U.  1.  IX.  1017).— Le  Roulx,  Docu- 
mcnU,  etc,  p.  i>l. — Xliivcmaon,  Gescluchte  »lt'9  Ausgiings,  p.  '290— Fr.  Pipioi  Clirwo. 
c.  40  (Muratori  IX.  750).— Joaan.  de  &  Victor.  (Bouquet,  XXL  658).— ViUMettc^ 
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There  remained  to  be  disposed  of  de  Molay  and  the  other 
chiefs  reserved  by  Clement  for  his  personal  judgment — a  reserva- 
tion which,  as  we  have  seen,  by  inspiring  them  with  selfish  hopes, 
led  them  to  abandon  their  brethren.  When  this  purpose  had  been 
accomplished  Clement  for  a  while  seemed  to  forget  them  in  their 
drear  captivity.  It  was  not  till  December  22,  lrS13»  that  lie  ap- 
pointee! a  commission  of  three  cardinals,  jjirnaud  of  8.  Sabina, 
Ji^icholas  of  S.  Eusebio,  and  Amaldo  of  S.  Priscti,  to  investigate  the 
procee<iings  against  them  and  to  absolve  or  condemn,  or  to  inflict 
penance  pro|>ortionate  to  their  offences,  and  to  assign  to  them  on 
the  property  of  the  Onler  such  pensions  as  were  fitting.  The  canii- 
nalsdallieil  with  their  duty  until  March  19, 1314,  when,  on  a  scaffold 
in  front  of  Notre  Dame,  <le  Molay,  Geoffroi  de  Chamey,  Master  of 
Normandy,  Ilugues  de  Peraud,  Visitor  of  France,  and  Gr>defroi  de 
GonneviUe,  Master  of  Aquitaine,  were  brought  forth  from  tlie  jail 
in  which  for  nearly  seven  years  they  had  lain,  to  receive  the  sen- 
tence agrec<l  upon  by  the  cardinals,  in  conjunction  with  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Sens  and  some  other  j^relato^  whom  they  had  called  in. 
Considering  the  offences  which  the  culprits  had  confessed  and  con- 
firmed, the  penance  imposed  was  in  accordance  with  rule — that  of 
peq)etual  imjirisonment.  The  affair  was  supposed  to  be  concluded 
when,  to  tlie  dismay  of  the  prelates  and  wondem\ent  of  the  as- 
sembled crowd,  de  Molay  and  Geoffroi  de  Charney  arose.  They 
had  been  guilty,  they  said,  not  of  tlie  crimes  imputed  to  them,  but 
of  basely  betraying  their  Order  to  save  theb  own  lives.  It  was 
pure  and  holy;  the  charges  were  fictitious  and  the  confessions 
false.  Hastily  the  cardinals  delivered  them  to  the  Prevot  of  Paris, 
and  retirwl  to  dehlwnitc  on  this  unexpected  contingency,  but  they 
were  saved  all  trouble.  When  the  news  was  carried  to  Philipi)e 
he  was  furious.  A  short  consultation  with  liis  council  only  was 
reqnirwl.  The  canons  pronounced  that  a  relapsed  heretic  was  to 
be  burned  without  a  hearing;  the  facts  were  notorious  and  no 
formal  judgment  by  the  papal  commission  need  be  waitc<l  for.  j 
That  same  day,  hy  sunset,  a  pile  wjis  eivcted  on  a  small  island  in 
the  Seine,  the  Isle  des  Juifs,  ne^ir  the  pahice  garden.  There  de 
Molay  and  de  Charney  were  slowly  burned  to  death,  refusing  all 


rV.  141. — 8teinler,CoiitingcntinrGpachiehtcderTerapler,pp.20-l.— Uaynouwd, 
pp.  21^  38a-5.— Wilcke.  II.  236, 240.— Anton,  Vereuch,  p.  142. 
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offers  of  pardon  for  retraction,  and  bearing  their  torment  with  a 
composure  which  won  for  them  the  reputation  of  martyrs  among 
the  people,  who  reverently  rollocted  their  asheis  as  relics.  It  re- 
mained for  a  modern  apologist  of  the  Church  to  dechirc  that  their 
intrepid  sell-eiicrifice  proved  them  to  be  champions  of  the  doviL 
In  their  de-iith  the}'  triumphed  over  their  persecutor  and  atoned 
for  the  jiusilkmimity  ^vith  which  they  had  abandoned  those  com- 
mitted to  their  guidance.  JJugucs  dc  Peraud  and  the  Master  of 
Aquitaine  lacked  cimrngti  to  imitate  them»  accepted  their  penanoe, 
and  perished  miserably  in  their  dungeons.  Kaimbaud  de  Caron, 
the  Preceptor  of  Cyprus,  had  doubtless  been  already  released  by 
death.* 

The  fact  that  in  little  more  than  a  month  Clement  died  in  tor- 
ment of  the  loathsome  diseiisc  kno^>LQ  as  lupus,  and  tliat  in  eight 
months  Philipj^e,  at  the  early  age  of  forty-six,  ]>eri8hed  by  an  accirj 
dent  while  hunting,  necessarily  gjive  rise  to  the  legend  that  de  Mo- 
lay  had  citeil  them  before  the  tribunal  of  God.  Such  stories  wero 
rife  among  the  people,  whoso  sense  of  justice  had  been  scandalized 
by  the  whole  affair.  Even  in  distant  <Ternmny  Philipi>e's  death 
was  spoken  of  as  a  i-otribution  for  his  destruction  of  the  Templars, 
and  Clement  was  descrilied  as  shedding  tears  of  remorse  on  his 
death-bod  for  three  great  crimes,  the  poisoning  of  Henry  XL  and 
the  ruin  of  thn  Tem]»hirs  and  Beguines.  An  Itahan  contemporary, 
papalist  in  his  leanings,  ft|M>logizes  for  introtlucing  a  story  of  a 
wandering  outcast  Templar  carried  from  Naples  to  the  presence 
of  Clement,  bea-rtling  him  to  his  face,  condemned  to  the  stake,  and 
from  the  flames  summoning  hirn  and  Philippe  to  the  juilgment^ 
seat  of  God  within  the  year,  which  was  marvellously  fultille<L 


•  lUynald.  tarn.  1313,  No.  39— navnounrd,  pp.  205-10.— Contin.  Guill.  N»ii- 
giac  enn,  1818. — Joaun.  de  S.Vict«ir.  (Brmqut't,  XXI.  638). — Chron.  Aoon.  (Bou- 
quet, XXI.  148).— Gotlefroy  de  Paris  r.  003»-6l29.— Villani  Chron.  vm.  98.- 
Chron.  Cornel.  Znntfliet   aim.  1310  (JUrteue  Ainpl.   Coll.   V.   160),— Trilbem:! 
Chron.  Hirsaug.  aun.  1307.— Puuli  jEuiylii  dc  Rcb.  Gcst.  Franc,  Ed.  1569,  p.  421. 
—Van  Ofl,p.  111. 

In  his  haste  Philippe  did  not  Btop  to  inquire  as  to  his  rights  over  the  Isle  dc«j 
Juiffl.    It  h&ppened  tlmt  the  monks  of  dt  Qeroiain  des  Pr^  clftimed  Aaute  e| 
hiuuK  jtiUice  there,  and  they  promptly  complnined  that  they  were  wronged  hy  thai 
execution,  whereupon  Philippe  iAsucd  Irttei-s  declaring  that  it  Rboald  work  m 
prejudice  to  them  (Olim.  11.  oOO). 
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These  tales  sliow  how  the  popular  heart  was  stirred  and  how  the 
popular  sympathies  were  directed.* 

In  fact,  outside  of  France,  where,  for  obvious  reasons,  contem- 
porary opinion  was  oautious  in  expression,  the  downfall  of  the 
Templars  was  very  largely  attrihuted  to  the  remoraeleas  cupidity 
of  Phihppe  and  Clement.  Even  in  Fnvnce  public  sentiment  in- 
clined in  their  favor.  Godefroi  de  Paris  evidently  goes  as  far  as 
he  dares  when  he  says : 

**  Dyvcrscment  de  ce  Ten  purle, 
Et  ou  mondt*  en  est  ^nint  butnille — 
— L'en  puft  bicn  dfeccvoir  Tygliao 
M^  Ten  ne  puct  ea  nulc  guisQ 
Dicx  dC*cevoir.     Je  n'cii  dU  plai: 
Qui  voudra  dim  lu  seurplus.*^ 

It  required  courage  animated  by  a  lofty  sense  of  duty  when,  at  the 
height  of  the  persecution,  the  Dominican,  Pierre  de  la  Palu,  one  of 
the  foremost  tlieologians  of  the  day,  voluntarily  appeared  befoi^e 
the  {uiptd  commission  in  Paris  to  say  that  he  had  Leen  pi'esent  at 
many  examinations  where  some  of  the  accused  confessed  the 
oharges  and  others  denied  them,  and  it  appeared  to  him  that  the 


*  PaiiU  Langii  Chron.  Citiccns.  linn.  ldl4(Pistorii  I.  1201).— Chrnn.  Sftrnpe 
trini  Erfurtens.  M\n.  1315  (Menken  III.  »25).— Nuucleri  Clirnn.  ann.  1»CM).— Fer- 
ret! Vicentin.  Ilifit.  (Muraiun  8.  H.  I.  IX.  1018). 

Clement's  reputuiion  was  eueh  llmt  tlii^  whs  not  the  only  legend  of  the  kind 
About  hia  death.  While  yd  Archbisliop  of  Bordeaux,  ho  had  a  bitter  (junn-el 
witli  WiUtcr  of  Bruges,  a  tudy  Francitie^in  whom  Nicholas  III.  had  forced  to  ac- 
cept the  cpiftcopute  of  Poiiivrs.  On  his  elevation  to  the  papacy  he  fi;ratitied  Ida 
grudge  bydep«>sitig  Widtflrnnd  ordering  him  to  b  convent.  Wnltermade  nocom- 
pUinttbut  oa  hia  dealli-bed  he  appealed  to  the  judgment  of  God,  and  died  with 
a  paper  in  hi^  hand  in  which  ho  cited  the  papal  oppressor  before  the  divine 
tribunal  on  a  certain  day.  His  f^ip  on  thia  rould  not  be  loosened,  and  he  waa 
buried  with  it.  The  next  year  Clement  ehanced  to  pass  throngh  the  place;  be 
Ium)  the  tomb  opened,  found  the  body  uncornipted,  and  ordf  red  the  paper  to  be 
giten  to  him.  It  terrified  him  greatly,  and  at  the  time  specitied  he  was  oblige<l 
to  obey  the  aummoDB. — Wadding,  ann.  1279,  No.  IB.— Ohrnn.  Glaaaberger  ann. 
1307. 

Ouiltaume  de  Nogaret,  who  was  Philippe's  principal  instrument,  was  the  aub- 
jcct  of  a  Bimilar  story.  A  Templar  on  bin  way  to  the  stake  saw  him  and  cited 
him  to  appear  within  eight  days,  and  on  the  eighth  day  be  died.^Chron.  Aat^oa. 
c.  «7(Muratori  S.  R  L  XI.  104). 
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denials  were  worthy  of  confidence  rather  than  the  confessions.* 
As  time  wore  on  the  conviction  a£  to  their  innocence  stren^hened. 
Boccaccio  took  their  side.  St.  Antonino  of  P'lorence,  whose  histor- 
ical hihors  hirgely  inlluoncod  opinion  in  the  fifteenth  century,  as- 
serted that  their  downfall  was  attributable  to  the  craving  for  their 
wealth,  and  popuLar  w  liters  in  genei-al  adopted  the  same  view. 
Even  RaynaJdus  hesitates  and  balances  arguments  on  either  side, 
and  Campi  assures  us  that  in  Italy,  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
they  were  regardetl  by  many  aa  saints  and  martyrs.  At  length, 
about  the  middle  of  the  .seventeenth  century,  the  lcarnc<l  Du  Puy 
undertook  to  rehabilitate  the  memory  of  Philipixj  le  Bel  in  a  work 
of  which  the  array  of  documentary  evidence  renders  it  indispensa- 
ble to  the  student.  Giirtler,  who  followed  him  with  a  history  of 
the  Temphirs,  is  evidently  unable  to  make  up  his  mind.     Since  tbea 

♦  Godefroi  de  Paris,  v.  6131-15.    C£  3876-81, 3951-3.— Procte  des  Templiera, 

n.  ion. 

Some  of  the  coutemponirics  outside  of  France  who  attribute  the  aifair  to  th« 
greed  of  Philippe  and  Clement  ore— Mutt.  Neoburg,  (Albert  Argeatinens.)Chron. 
ann.  1S46  (Urstisii  U.  137). — S&chaische  Weltchronik,  erato  bairische  Fortsetzang, 
ann.  1313  (Mon.  Germ.  II  334).— Stalwegii  Chron.  ann.  1305  (Leibnit.  111.  274). 
— Bothonia  Chron.  ann.  I3I1  (Leibnit.  III.  374). — Chron.  Coinitum  Schuwcnburg 
(Meibom.  1. 41H*).^Jo.  Uocsemii  Qest.  Episcc.  Leodiena.  (Chaiwaville.II.  345-6). — 
Chron.  Aatens.  c.  27  (Muratori  S.  R.  I.  XI.  102-4).— latorie  Piatolesi  (lb.  XL  518). 
— Villani  Chron.  viil  U2. 

Authorities  who  afisume  the  guilt  of  the  Templars  are — Ferreti  Vlcentini 
Hiat.  (Muratori  S.  R.  L  IX.  1017-18).— Chron.  Parmens.  ann.  1800  (Ih.  IX.  880). 
— Albertin.  Muffsnt.  Hist  August.  Ruhr.  x.  (lb.  X.  377).— Chron.  Goillcl.  Scoti 
(Bouquet,  XXI.  205).— Hermanni  Comeri  Chron.  ann.  1300  (Eccard.  11.  971-2), 
The  old  Gprman  word  Tcmpelhaus,  signifying  house  of  prostitntioo,  conveyB  the 
popular  sense  of  the  license  of  the  Order  (Trithem.  Chron.  Uirsaug.  nnn.  1307). 

Henri  Martin  assumes  that  the  traditions  of  the  north  of  Prance  arc  adrerao 
to  the  Templars,  and  that  those  of  the  south  are  favorable.  He  instances  a  Breton 
ballnd  in  which  the  "Red  Monks,"  or  Templars,  are  represented  as  ferocious  de- 
bftuchoes  who  carry  off  young  women  and  tlien  destroy  them  with  the  fruits  of 
guilty  intcrroupse.  On  the  otlior  hand,  at  Gavamie  (Bigorre),  there  are  acreti 
heads  which  arc  venerated  as  those  of  martyred  Templars,  and  the  popular  belief 
is  thai  on  the  night  of  the  anniversary  of  the  abolition  of  the  Order  a  figure, 
armed  cap-a-pie  and  bearing  the  white  mantle  with  a  red  cross,  appears  in  the 
cemetery  and  thrice  cries  out,  "  Who  will  defend  the  holy  temple;  who  will  liber- 
ate the  sepulchrt^  of  the  [x)rd  ?"  when  the  seven  heads  answer  thrice,  *'  No  one, 
no  one !  The  Templo  is  destn)ycd  1" — Histoire  de  France,  T.  IV.  pp.  49^7 
(£d.  1855). 
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the  question  has  been  argued  pro  and  con  with  a  vehemence  which 
promises  to  leave  it  one  of  the  unsettled  problems  of  history.* 

Be  this  as  it  may,  Pbilipi)e  obtained  the  object  of  his  desires. 
After  1307  his  financitd  embuirassments  visibly  decreased.  There 
was  not  only  the  release  from  the  obhgation  of  the  five  hundred 
thousand  hvres  which  he  had  borrowed  of  the  Order,  but  its  vast 
accumulations  of  treasure  and  of  valuables  of  all  kinds  fell  into 
Lis  hands  and  were  never  accounted  for.  He  collected  all  the 
debts  due  to  it,  and  his  successors  were  still  busy  at  that  work  as 
late  as  1322.  The  extensive  banking  business  which  the  Templars 
had  estublisheil  between  the  Kust  and  the  West  doubtless  rendered 
this  feature  of  the  confiscation  exceedingly  profitable,  and  it  is 
safe  to  assume  that  Philippe  enforce<l  the  rule  that  deLls  due  by 
convicted  heretics  were  not  to  be  paid.  Despite  his  pretence  of 
surrendering  the  Iande<]  estates  to  the  pope,  he  retained  |x)ssession 
of  them  till  his  death  and  enjoyed  their  revenues.  Even  those  in 
Guyenno,  belonging  to  the  Enghsh  crown,  he  collected  in  spite  of 
the  protests  of  Edward,  and  he  claimed  the  Teraplaj*  castles  in  the 
Enghsh  territories  until  Clement  prevailed  upon  him  to  withdraw. 
The  great  Paris  Temple,  half  palace,  half  fortress,  one  of  the  ar- 
chitectural wonders  of  the  age,  was  retained  with  a  grip  which 
nothing  but  death  could  loosen.  After  the  projierty  liatl  been  ad- 
judged to  the  Hospitallers,  in  May,  1312,  by  the  Council  of  Vienne 
with  Philippe's  concurrence,  and  he  had  formally  approved  of  it 
in  August,  Clement  addressed  him  in  December  several  letters  ask- 
ing his  assistance  in  recovering  what  had  been  seized  by  indi- 
viduals— assistance  whicli  doubth'ss  was  freely  promised ;  but  in 
June,  1313,  we  find  Clement  remonstrating  with  liiin  over  his  re- 
fusal to  permit  Albert  de  Chateauneuf,  Grand  Preceptor  of  the 
Hospital,  to  administer  the  projjerty  either  of  his  own  Order  or 
that  of  the  Temple  in  Fniuce.  In  1314  the  General  Chapter  of 
the  Hospital  gave  unlimited  authority  to  Leonardo  and  Francesco 
do  Tiljertis  to  take  possession  of  all  the  Temple  property  promised 
to  the  Onler,  and  In  April  an  arret  of  Parlement  recites  that  it 
had  been  given  to  the  Hospital  at  Philippe's  special  request,  and 
that  he  had  invested  Leonardo  de  Tibertis  with  it ;  but  there  was 


•  lUynaUl.  ann.  1307,  No.  11— IVArgentrfe  T.  I.  281.— Campi,  Dell'  Hist  Eo- 
clefl.  di  PiaccDza,  P.  ui.  p.  4:},  Piacenza,  lU-'^l. — Fi'vjoo,  Cartas  L  xxviu. 
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a  reservation  that  it  was  liable  for  the  expenses  of  the  imprisoned 
Templars  and  for  the  costs  incurred  by  the  king  in  pushing  the, 
trials.  This  was  a  claim  elastic  both  in  amount  and  iu  the  tiriit; 
required  for  settloment.  IIa<l  Philippe's  life  been  prolonged  it  is 
probable  that  no  settlement  would  have  been  made.  As  it  was, 
the  Hospitallers  at  lajst,  in  1.317,  were  glad  to  close  the  affair  bj' 
abandoning  to  Philippe  le  Long  all  claim  on  the  income  of  tho 
landed  estates  which  the  crown  had  held  for  ten  years,  with  kii' 
arrangement  as  to  the  movables  which  virtually  left  them  in  thd 
king's  hands.  They  also  assumed  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  ini- 
prifloned  Templars,  and  this  exposed  them  to  every  species  of  ex- 
action and  pillage  on  the  part  of  the  royul  oilicials.^ 

In  fact,  it  is  the  general  testimony  that  tlio  iros])itallei-s  were 
rather  impoverished  than  enriched  by  the  splendid  gift.  There 
had  been  a  universal  Saturnalia  of  plunder.  Every  one,  king,  no- 
ble, and  prelate,  who  could  lay  hands  on  a  part  of  tlie  defenceless 
posscBsions  had  done  so,  and  to  reclaim  it  requii^etl  large  payraonta 
either  to  the  holder  or  to  his  suzerain.  In  12S6  the  Margrave  Otto 
of  Brandenburg  had  entered  the  Order  of  the  Temple  and  had  en- 
riched it  with  extensive  domains.  These  the  Margrave  Waldcmar 
seized,  and  did  not  surrender  till  132;?,  nor  was  the  transfer  con- 
firmed till  1350,  when  the  HospiUd  was  obliged  to  pay  five  hun- 
dred silver  marks.  In  Bohemia  many  nobles  seized  and  retained 
Templar  property ;  the  chivalrous  King  John  is  said  to  have  kept 
more  than  twenty  castles,  and  Tem])lars  themselves  maiuiged  to 
hold  some  and  bequeath  them  to  their  heirs.  Behgious  oniers 
were  not  behindhand  in  securing  what  they  could  out  of  the 
spoils  —  Dominicans,  Carthusians,  Augustlniaus,  Celestinians,  all 
are  named  as  participators.  Even  the  pious  Robert  of  Naples  had 
to  be  reminded  by  Clement  that  he  liad  incuired  excommunica- 
tion because  he  had  not  surrendered  the  Templar  property  in  Pro- 
Yenoe.    In  fact,  he  had  secretly  sent  orders  to  his  seneschal  not  tot 


*  F«rreti  Vicentini,  loc.  cit.— lUyaald.  &nn.  1807,  No.  12. — H&Temimii,p.  834J 
— Wilcke,  II.  327,  3fi9-30.— Raynouard,  pp.  3.'S-6.— VaiMette.  IV.  141.— Du  Puy» 
pp.  76,  78,  88.  126-81,  aie-17.— Prutu,  p.  16.— Olim,  HI.  580-2, 

Even  08  Ute  as  1337,  in  the  accoiinlB  of  the  SdnCohausnCc  of  Toulouse  there  ii 
a  place  reserved  for  coUections  from  the  Templar  pr<»porty,  ulthoagli  the  retimi 
in  that  year  were  nil.— Vaisacttc,  f^.  Privat,  X.  Pr.  785. 

For  the  banking  business  of  the  Templars,  see  3chottmt\lter,  I.  M. 
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deliver  it  to  the  Archbishops  of  Aries  and  Embrun,  the  commis- 
sioners appointed  by  the  pope,  and  before  he  waa  finally  obliged 
to  make  it  over  he  realizetl  what  ho  could  from  it.  Perhaps  the 
Hospital  fared  better  in  Cyprus  than  rdsewhore,  for  when  the 
papal  nuncio,  Peter,  Bishop  of  Rhodes*  published  the  bull,  Novem- 
ber 7, 1313,  the  Templar  possessions  seem  to  have  l>een  made  over 
to  it  without  contest.  In  England,  even  the  weakness  of  Ed- 
ward II.  niaiie  a  feeble  attempt  to  keep  the  pn}|)erty.  Clement 
bad  ordered  him.  Febninry  25,  1309,  to  make  it  over  to  the  papal 
commissioners  designated  for  the  puqK)se,  but  he  seems  to  have 
paid  no  attention  to  the  C3ommand.  After  the  Council  of  Vienna 
we  find  him,  Augnst  12, 1313,  expressing  to  the  Prior  of  the  R<m- 
pital  his  surprise  that  he  is  endeavoring  under  the  color  of  papal 
letters  to  obtain  possession  of  it.  to  the  manifest  prejudice  of  the 
dignity  of  the  crown.  !Much  of  it  had  been  farmed  out  and  alien- 
ated to  Edwanls  worthless  favorites,  and  he  resisted  its  surren- 
der as  long  as  ho  dared.  When  forced  to  snocumb  he  did  so  in 
a  manner  as  self-ab«iiiing  ius  possible,  by  executing,  November  24, 
1313,  a  notarial  instrument  to  the  effect  that  he  protested  against 
it,  and  only  yielded  out  of  fear  of  the  dangei*s  to  him  and  his 
kingdom  to  be  apprehended  from  a  refusal.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  his  orders  were  obeyed  that  it  should  be  burdened  with 
the  iKiyment  of  the  allowances  to  the  surviving  Temjdars.  He 
succeeded,  however,  in  getting  a  hundred  ]>ounds  from  the  ITos- 
pitallers  for  the  London  Temple;  and  in  1317  John  XXIL  was 
obliged  to  intervene  with  an  order  for  the  restitution  of  lands  still 
detained  by  those  Avho  had  succeeded  in  occupying  them.* 


•  Coatin.  Ouillel.  Kangiac.  win.  i:)12.— VilUni  Cbmn.  vin.  «2.  — Matt.  Neo- 
barg.(A.lbcrtin.  Argenlin.)  CUron.  ann.  1!M«  (Urstiaii  11.  187).— U.  Mutii  Cbroo. 
Lib.  xiiL  ann.  1311— Cliron.  Fr.  Pipini  c.  49  (Muratori  S.  R.  I.  IX.  750).— Have- 
mann,p.388.— Vertot,  IT.  154.~IIocsemii  Gcst.  Episcc.  Iy;oclien8.(Chapeaville,  II. 
g4n).— Tritbem.Chrnn.  Hinwinjj.  aon.  1307.— NauclcriChron.  nnn.  1306.— Raynnld. 
■ttn.  1313.  No.  7;  aim.  1313,  No.  IS.— Van  Os,  p.  81.— WiIck^  II.  840-1,497.— 
GMsAri  .\nnal.  Augstburj?.  ann.  18ia  (Menken.  I.  1478).— Schottmailcr,  1. 498 ;  IT. 
4o-_f»  _|^ege»t.  Clemeut.  PP.  V.T.  IV.  p.  452.— Rymer,  HI.  133-4, 392-4,821,  387, 
404. 409-10, 451-2,  47SS-8.— Lc  Roulx,  Documenta,  etc.,  p.  50. 

We  happen  to  Imrc  n  fliicht  example  of  the  plunder  in  an  abaolutioo  graQtt*<l 
February  88,  1310,  by  Clement  to  Bernard  de  BayuUi,  canon  and  chancellor  of 
the  Abbey  of  Cornelia  in  Roussillon,  for  the  excommunication  incurred  ])y  him 
fur  taking  a  horse,  a  mule,  and  sundry  effects,  valued  in  all  at  sixty  Htim  Tour- 
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The  Spanish  peninsula  had  been  excepted  from  the  operation 
of  the  bull  transferring  the  property  to  the  Hospital,  but  subject 
to  the  fiuther  discretion  of  Clement.  As  regards  the  kingdom  of 
Majorca  he  exercised  this  discretion  in  1313  by  giWng  King  San- 
cho  II.  the  personal  property,  and  ordering  him  to  make  over  the 
real  estate  to  the  Hospital,  under  condition  that  the  latter  should 
be  subject  to  the  duties  which  had  been  performed  by  the  Temple. 
Even  this  did  not  relieve  the  Hospitallers  from  the  necessity  of 
bargaining  with  King  Sancho.  It  was  not  until  February,  1314, 
that  the  lands  on  the  island  of  Majorca  werci  surrendered  to  them 
in  consideration  of  an  animal  payment  of  eleven  thousand  sols,  and 
an  allowance  of  twenty -two  thousand  five  hundred  sols  t-o  be  made 
on  the  mesne  profits  to  be  accounted  for  since  the  donation  was 
made.  All  profits  previous  to  that  time  were  to  remain  with  the 
crown.  No  documents  are  extant  to  show  what  was  done  on  the 
mainland,  but  doubtless  there  was  a  similar  transaction.  In  aildi- 
tion  to  tills  the  pensions  of  the  Templars  assigned  on  the  property 
were  a  heavy  burden  for  many  years."** 

In  Aragon  there  was  less  disposition  to  accede  to  the  papal 
wishes.  Constant  struggle  with  the  Saracen  had  left  memorial 
of  services  rendered,  or  sharpened  the  sense  of  benefits  to  come 
from  some  new  Order  devoted  wholly  to  national  objects,  which 
could  not  be  expected  of  a  body  like  the  Hos})italler8,  whose  pri- 
mary duty  was  devotion  to  the  Holy  Land.  The  Templars  had 
contributed  largely  to  all  the  enterprises  which  had  enlarged  th 
boumlarics  of  the  kingdom.  They  had  rendered  faithful  service 
to  the  monarchy  in  the  council  as  well  as  in  the  field;  to  the; 
was  in  great  part  attributed  the  rescue  of  Ja}' me  I,  from  the  handfl 
of  de  Montfort,  and  they  had  been  foremost  in  the  glorious  cam- 
paigns which  had  earned  for  him  the  title  of  el  ConqnUta/Jor, 
Pedro  III.  and  Jayme  II.  had  scarce  had  less  reason  for  gi-atitud* 
to  them,  and  the  latter,  after  sacrificing  them,  naturally  desired  to 
use  their  forfeited  property  for  the  esUibfishment  of  a  new  Ord 
from  which  he  might  expect  similar  advantages,  but  Clement's  en 
gagements  with  the  Hospitallers  were  such  that  he  turned  a  dea 


noiB,  from  the  preceptory  of  Oardio,  in  the  diocese  of  Iicrida.— RegMUCl 

PP.V.T.  V.p.*l. 

•  lUjnald.  ann.  1813,  No.  37.-AUart,  loc.  cit.  pp.  87, 80, 
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ear  to  the  king's  repeated  ropresentations.  On  the  accession  of 
John  XXJI.,  however,  matters  tissumed  a  more  favorable  aspect, 
and  in  1317  V'idal  de  Vil;inova,  Jayme's  envoy,  procured  from  him 
a  bidl  authorizing^  the  formation  of  tho  Order  of  Nuestra  Seflora 
de  Montasa,  atfiliateil  to  the  Order  of  Calatrava,  from  which  its 
meml)ers  were  to  be  drawn.  Its  duties  were  definetl  to  1x3  the 
defence  of  tho  coasts  and  fmntier  of  Valencia  from  corsairs  and 
Moors;  the  Templar  pro}>erty  in  Aragon  and  Catalonia  was  made 
over  to  the  Hospitallers,  while  the  new  Order  was  to  have  in  Va- 
lencia not  only  the  possessions  of  tho  Teraple»  but  all  those  of  the 
Hospital,  except  in  tho  city  of  Valencia  and  for  half  a  league 
around  it.  In  1319  the  preliminaries  were  accomplished,  and 
the  new  Order  was  organized  with  Guillen  de  Eril  as  its  Grand 
Master.* 

In  Castile  Alonso  XL  retained  for  the  crown  the  greater  part 
of  the  Templar  lands,  though,  along  the  frontier,  nobles  and  cities 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  portion.  Some  were  given  to  the  Onlei's 
of  Santiago  and  Calatrava,  and  the  Ilospitallei's  received  little. 
After  an  interval  of  half  a  century  anotlier  effort  was  made,  and 
in  1366  Urban  V.  oixlered  the  delivery  within  two  months  of  all 
the  Templar  pro]>erty  to  the  Hospitallers,  but  it  is  safe  to  assume 
that  the  mandate  was  disregardeil,  though  in  1387  Clement  YIL, 
the  Avignonese  antipoj)e,  contirmed  some  exchanges  made  of  Tem- 
plar property  by  the  Hospitallers  with  the  Ortlers  of  Santiago 
and  Calatrava,t  Castile,  as  we  have  alreaiiy  seen,  was  always  sin- 
gularly independent  of  the  papacy.  In  Portugal,  as  mentioned 
above,  the  property  was  handed  over  as  a  whole  to  the  Order  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

In  the  Morea,  where  the  Templar  possessions  were  extensive, 
Clement  had,  as  early  as  November  11,  1310,  exorcised  rights  of 
proprietorship  by  onlering  his  lulministnitors,  the  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople  and  the  Archbishop  of  Patras,  to  lend  to  Gautier 


•  Bofarull  y  Broci,  Hi»t.  de  Calalufla,  III.  07.— Zimt&,  Lib.  ii,  c.  60;  Lib.  m. 
c  9;  Lib.  n.  c.  26.  —  Bf arianA,  K*i.  1789,  V.  2D0.  —  La  Fucntc,  Hist  Eclca.  XL 
370-1.  IlescasCHiat.  Pontifical.  Lib.  VT.  c.  2),  in  the  second  half  of  tbc  dxteenth 
oentnry,  remarks  that  there  had  \>een  fuurtufn  Masters  of  Monteaa  and  never  one 
married  antil  the  present  one,  D.  Ceaar  de  Borjo,  who  is  married. 

t  Mariana,  V.  390.  —  Garibay,  Cnmpendio  Histnrial  Lib.  xm.  cap.  33.  —  Zu- 
rita,  Lib.  vl  c.  2C.— X^  Roulx,  Documcuta,  etc.,  p.  52. 
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de  Brienne,  Duke  of  Athens,  all  the  proceeds  wtiicb  they  had  col- 
lected, and  all  that  they  jnight  collect  for  a  year  to  come.* 
/  Thus  disappeared,  virtually  ^rithout  a  struggle,  an  organization 
TThich  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  proudest,  wealthiest,  and  most 
fonnidable  in  Euro|X3.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  very 
idea  of  its  destruction  could  not  liave  suggested  itself,  but  for  the 
faoihties  which  the  inquisitonal  process  placed  in  able  and  un- 
scrupulous hands  to  accom]>lish  any  purpose  of  violence  under  the 
form  of  law.  If  I  have  dwelt  on  the  tragedy  at  a  length  that 
may  seem  disproportionate,  ray  apology  is  that  it  affords  so  per- 
fect an  illustration  of  the  helplessness  of  tlie  victim,  no  matter  how 
high-placed,  when  once  the  fatal  charge  of  heresy  was  preferred 
against  him,  and  was  pressed  through  the  agency  of  the  Inqoisi- 
lion. 


The  case  of  the  learned  theologian,  Jean  Petit,  Doctor  of  So^ 
bonne,  is  of  no  great  historical  irajwrtance,  but  it  is  worth  noting 
as  an  example  of  the  use  made  of  the  charge  of  heresy  as  a  weapon 
in  political  warfare,  and  of  the  elastic  definition  by  which  heresy 
was  brought  to  include  offences  not  easily  justiciable  in  the  ordi- 
nary courts. 

Under  Charles  VI.  of  France  the  royal  power  was  reduced  to 
a  shadow.  Tlis  frequently  recurring  fits  of  insanity  rendered  him 
inca]>able  of  governing,  and  the  quarrels  of  ambitious  princes  of 
the  blood  reduced  the  kingdom  almost  to  a  state  of  anarchy.  Es- 
pecially bitter  was  the  feud  l>etween  the  king's  brother,  Lonis, 
Duke  of  Orleans,  and  his  cousin,  Jean  sans  Peur  of  Burgundy- 
Yet  even  that  age  of  violence  was  startled  when,  by  the  procure- 
ment of  Jean  sans  Peur,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  in  1407,  was  assas- 
sinated in  the  streets  of  Paris — a  murder  which  remained  un- 
avenged untU  1419,  when  the  battle-ajce  of  Tanneguy  du  ChAtel 
balanced  the  account  on  the  bridge  of  Montereau.  Even  Jeaa 
sans  Peur  felt  the  need  of  some  apology  for  his  bloody  deed,  and 
he  sought  the  assistance  of  Jean  Petit,  who  read  before  the  royal 
court  a  thesis — the  Jasfijictitio  Duets  BurgunduB — to  prove  t! 
he  had  acted  righteously  and  patriotically,  and  that  he 


•  Regcst  Clement,  PP.  V.  T.  V.  p.  S35  (Uooue,  1387) 
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the  thanks  of  king  and  people.  Written  in  the  conventiona]  scho- 
lastic style,  the  tract  was  not  a  mere  political  pamphlet,  but  an  ar- 
gument based  on  premises  of  general  principles.  It  is  a  ourioas 
coincidence  that,  nearly  three  centuries  earlier,  another  Johannes 
Parvus,  J>otter  known  as  John  of  Salisbury,  the  worthiest  repre- 
sentative of  the  highest  culture  of  his  day,  in  a  purely  specula- 
tive treatise  had  laid  down  the  doctrine  that  a  tyrant  was  to  be 
put  to  death  without  mercy.  According  to  the  younger  Jean 
Petit,  **  Any  tyrant  can  and  ought  properly  to  be  slain  by  any 
sabject  or  vassal,  axid  by  any  means,  specially  by  treachery,  not- 
withstanding any  oath  or  compact,  and  without  awaiting  judicial 
sentence  or  order."  This  rather  portentous  proposition  was  lim- 
ited by  defining  the  tyrant  to  be  one  who  is  endeavoring  through 
cupidity,  fraud,  sorcery,  or  evil  mind  to  dej)rive  the  king  of  hie  au- 
thority, and  the  subject  or  vaasal  is  u.ssumed  to  be  one  who  is  in- 
ipred  by  loyalty,  and  him  the  king  should  cherish  and  reward. 
It  was  not  ditficult  to  find  Scriptural  warrant  for  such  assertion 
in  the  slaying  of  Zimri  by  Phinoas,  and  of  Holofernes  by  Judith ; 
bat  Jean  Petit  ventured  on  debatable  ground  when  he  declared 
tbat  St.  Michael,  without  awaiting  the  divine  oommantl  and  moved 
only  by  natural  love,  slew  Satan  with  eternal  death,  for  which  he 
was  rewanled  with  spiritual  wealth  as  great  as  he  was  capable  of 
receiving.* 

That  this  was  not  a  mere  lawyer's  pleading  is  shown  by  the 
loot  that  it  was  written  in  the  vernacular  and  exjv>8ed  for  sale. 
Doubtless  Jean  sans  Peur  circulated  it  extensively^  and  it  was 
doubtless  convincing  to  those  who  were  already  convinced.  It 
might  safely  have  been  allowed  to  perish  in  the  limt)o  of  forget- 
fulness,  but  when,  some  six  years  later,  the  Armagnac  faction 
obt&ined  the  upper  hand,  it  was  exhumed  from  the  dust  as  a  ready 
means  of  attacking  the  Burgundians.  Jean  Petit  himself,  by  op- 
portunely dying  some  years  before,  escai>ed  a  trial  for  heresy,  bat 
in  November,  1313,  a  national  council  was  assembled  in  Paris 
to  consider  nine  propositions  extracted  from  his  work.  Gerard, 
Bi&hop  of  Paris,  and  Frere  Joan  Polot,  the  inquisitor,  summoned 
the  masters  of  theology  of  the  University  to  give  their  opinions, 


*  Johann.  Saresbericns.  Pulycmt.  viUi  17. 
•tielct,  CbnmiqueA,  I.  36,  119. 


O'ArgontrA  I.  n.  lSO-6.  — Mod- 
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which  Bolemoly  condemned  the  propositions.    The  council  de 
the  question  with  unwearied  prolixity  through  twenty-eight 
sions,  and  finally,  on  February  23, 1314,  it  adopted  a  sentence  con 
denming  the  nine  propositions  to  be  burned  as  erroneous  in  faith 
and  morals,  and  manifestly  scandalous.    The  sentence  was  duly 
executed  two  days  later  on  a  scaffold  in  front  of  N6tre  Dame,  in  J 
presence  of  a  vast  crowd,  to  whom  the  famous  doctor,  Benoist 
Gencien,  elaborately  explained  the  enormit}*  of  the  heresy^.    Jean 
sans  Peur  thereu|>on  appealed  to  tJio  iloly  See  from  this  sentence^ 
and  John  XXIIL  appointotl  a  commission  of  thi'ee  cardinals — 
Orsini,  Aquileia,  and  Florence — to  examine  and  report.    Thus  Jean 
Petit  had  succeeded  in  becoming  a  European  question,  but  in  spite 
of  this  a  royal  ordonnance  on  March  IT  commanded  all  the  bish- 
ops of  the  kingtlom  to  burn  the  proi>oaitions ;  on  March  18,  th 
University  ordered  them  burned;  on  June  4  there  was  a  roy 
mandate  to  publish  the  condemnation ;  on  December  4  the  Uni 
versity  came  to  the  royal  court  and  delivered  an  oration  on  the 
subject,  and  on  December  27  Charles  VI.  addressed  a  royal  letter 
to  the  Council  of  Constance  asking  it  to  join  in  the  oondem 
lion.    Evidently  the  affair  was  exploited  to  the  uttermost ;  an< 
when,  on  January  4, 1315,  the  long-delayed  obsequies  of  the  Duki 
of  Orleans  were  performed  in  Notre  Dame,  Chancellor  Gersoa 
preached  a  sermon  before  the  king  and  the  court,  the  boldness  of 
which  excited  general  comment.    The  government  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  had  been  better  than  any  which  had  succeeded  it;  the    i 
death  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  was  not  counselled,  but  his  humil-H 
iation  was  advocated ;  the  burning  of  Petit's  propositions  was  well  * 
done,  but  more  remained  to  do,  and  all  this  Gerson  was  ready  to 
maintain  before  all  comers.* 

It  was  in  this  mood  that  Gerson  went  to  Constance  bs  head  of 
the  French  nation.  In  his  fii*st  addi'ess  to  the  council,  March  23, 
1415,  he  urged  the  condemnation  of  the  nine  propositions.  Tbe  i 
trial  of  John  XXIIL,  the  condemnation  of  Wickliff  and  of  com- 
munion in  both  elements,  and  the  discussion  over  Huss  for  a  while 
monopolized  the  attention  of  the  council,  and  no  action  was  taken 


•  D'Argentrf,  I.  n.  184-6.  — Religienx  de  8.  Denis,  nistoire  de  Ch«Hca  VI. 
IAt,  Kxxiii.  ch.  38.  — Juvenal  dcs  Ursins,  ann.  t4l3.  —  Ocrsoni  Opp.  Ed.  1494,1^ 
14  B,  C— Von  di-rnarilt.  T.  lU.  Prolcgom.  :0--13.— ilnnstrelel,  I.  130. 


until  June  15.  Meanwhile  Gerson  found  an  ally  in  the  Polish 
nation.  John  of  Falckenberg  ha<l  written  a  tract  applying  the 
arguments  of  Jean  Petit  to  the  slaying  of  Polish  prince-s,  of  which 
the  Archbishop  of  Gnesen  had  readily  procured  the  condemnation 
by  the  University  of  Paris,  and  the  Polish  ambassador  joined  Ger- 
son in  the  effort  to  have  both  put  under  the  ban.  On  Juno  15, 
Andrea  L«a£caris,  Bishop  of  Posen,  proposed  that  a  commission 
be  appoint^l  to  conduct  an  inquisition  upon  new  heresies.  Jean 
Petit  was  not  alluded  to,  but  it  was  understood  that  his  proposi- 
tions were  aimed  at,  for  the  only  negative  vote  was  that  of  Martin, 
Bishop  of  Ari-as,  tho  uiubassiidor  of  Jean  sans  Pcup,  who  asserted 
that  the  object  of  the  movement  was  to  assail  his  master ;  and  he 
further  protested  against  Cardinal  Peter  d'Ailly,  who  was  put  on 
the  commission  with  Orsini,  Aquileia,  and  Florence,  as  well  as  two 
representatives  of  the  Italian  nation  and  four  each  of  the  French, 
English,  and  German.  On  July  6,  after  rendering  judgment 
against  Russ,  the  council  condemneil  as  heretical  and  scandalous 
the  proposition  Quilihet  tyrannns,  which  was  virtuall}'  the  first 
of  the  nine  condemned  in  Paris.  This  did  not  satisfy  the  French, 
who  wanted  tho  judgment  of  the  University  confirmed  on  the 
whole  series.  During  the  two  years  and  a  half  that  the  council 
remained  assembled,  Gerson  was  unwearied  in  his  efforts  to  accom- 
plish this  object.  These  heresies  he  declared  to  be  of  more  impor- 
tance than  those  of  IIuss  and  Jerome,  and  bitterly  he  scolded  the 
fathers  for  leaving  the  good  work  unlinished.  Interminable  was 
the  wranghng  and  disputation,  appeiUs  from  Charles  VI.  and  the 
University  on  the  one  side,  and  from  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  on 
the  other.  John  of  Falckenberg  was  thrown  into  prison,  but  noth- 
ing would  induce  the  council  to  take  further  action,  and  the  affair 
at  last  died  out.  It  is  difficidt  for  us  at  the  present  day  to  under- 
stand the  magnitude  which  it  assumed  in  the  eyes  of  that  generar 
tion.  G^erson  suh8e<]uently  felt  himself  obliged  to  meet  the  jeers 
of  those  who  reproached  him  with  having  risked  a  question  of 
such  importance  before  such  a  Uxly  as  the  council,  and  he  justi- 
fied himself  by  alleging  that  he  had  acted  under  instructions  from 
the  king  and  the  Univereity,  and  the  Gallican  Church  as  repre- 
sented in  the  province  of  Sens.  Moreover,  he  argued,  when  the 
council  had  manifested  such  zeal  in  condemning  the  Wickhlfite 
doctrines  and  in  biirning  Huss  and  Jerome,  he  would  have  been 
UI.-22 
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rash  and  unjuHt  to  suppose  that  it  vrould  not  have  been  equally 
earnest  in  rt*pressing  the  y^t  more  pernicious  heresies  of  Jean 
Petit.  To  us  the  result  of  greatest  intei*e£t  was  its  uitlaenoe  on 
the  fate  of  Geraon  himself.  On  the  dissolution  of  the  coancU  be 
was  afraid  to  risk  the  enmity  of  the  Duke  of  JJargiandy  by  return- 
ing to  France,  and  ghully  accepte*!  a  refuge  offered  hira  in  Austria 
by  Duke  Ernest,  which  he  re]>aid  in  a  grateful  poem.  He  never 
ventured  nearer  home  than  Lyons,  where  his  brother  was  fnar  of 
a  convent  of  Celestinian  hermits,  and  where  he  sup|>orled  himself 
by  teaching  school  till  his  death,  July  li,  142l».* 


* 


Criticism  would  doubtless  ere  this  have  demonstrated  the  me- 
teoric career  of  Joan  of  Arc  to  bo  a  myth,  but  for  the  concurrentr 
testimony  of  friend  and  f<xj  and  the  documentary  evidence,  which 
enable  us  with  reaaonaitle  certainty  to  sepanite  its  marvoUoua 
vicissitudes  from  the  legendary  details  with  which  they  have  been, 
obscureii.  For  us  her  story  has  a  sj)ecial  interest,  as  affording  an- 
other illustration  of  the  case  with  which  tiie  iuquisitoriai  proce 
was  employed  for  political  ends. 

In  1429  the  French  monarchy  seeme-d  doomed  beyond  hope  of 
resuscitation.  In  the  fieixie  dissensions  which  mai-ked  the  reign 
of  the  insane  Charles  VI.  a  generation  ha<l  grown  up  in  whom 
adherence  to  faction  had  replaced  fidelity  to  the  throne  or  to  tha 
nation;  the  loyalists  were  known  not  as  partisans  of  Charles  ^*II., 
but  as  AiTuagnacs,  and  the  Burgundiuns  welcomed  the  foreign 
domination  of  England  as  preferable  to  that  of  theii'  hereditary 
sovereign.  Pai-is,  in  spite  of  the  fearful  privations  and  losses  en-i 
tailed  by  the  war,  submittetl  oheei*fully  to  the  English  througl^ 
the  love  it  bore  to  their  ally,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  Joan  ol  Aro 
said  that,  in  her  native  village,  Domremy  on  the  Lorraine  bonleri, 
there  was  but  one  Burgundian,  and  his  head  she  wished  were  cut 
off ;  but  Domremy  and  Yaucouleurs  constituted  the  only  Armagnao 
spot  in  northeastern  France,  and  its  boys  used  to  have  frequen 
figUt^   with  the  Burgundian  boys  of  Maroy,  from  which  th& 


•  VondtrHiinlt,lU.  Prok-g.l3;  IV.  835-6,  440,  461.718-22.  734-8,  l087-8( 
1092,  1192,  1513,  1531-2.  — D'Argentrfc,  I.  n.  187-92.— GefBoni  Opp.  in.  W  Q-l 
IT  3^ 
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woold  be  brought  home  wounded  and  bleeding.    Such  was  the  all- 
perva<ling  bitterness  of  discord  tliroughout  the  kingriom.* 

Even  the  death  of  the  brilliant  Henry  V.,  in  14ii3,  had  seemed 

to  check  in  no  degree  the  progress  of  the  English  anns.     Under 

the  able  n*gcncy  of  liis  bn>tlier,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  seconded  by 

inch  captains  as  Salisbury,  Talbot,  Scales,  and  Fastolf,  the  infant 

Henry  VI,  appeared  destined  to  succeed  to  the  throne  of  his 

grandfather,  Charles  VI.,  as  provided  in  the  treaty  of  Troyes.    In 

1494  the  victory  of  Vemeuil  repeated  the  triumph  of  Aginct>urt. 

From  DauphinH  alone  three  hundnnl  knights  were  left  u[M)n  the 

6dd,  and  but  for  the  lidelity  of  the  pmvinces  won  by  the  Albi- 

gensian  crusades,  Charles  VII.  wouhl  already  have  been  a  king 

\nthout  a  kingdom.     Driven  beyond  the  Ix)ire,  he  was  known  by 

the  nickname  of  the  I^^i  de  Bourges.     Vacillating  and  irresolute, 

dominated  by  unworthy'  favorites,  ho  hanlly  kne^v   wliether  to 

l«treat  farther  to  the  south  and  make  a  final  stand  among  the 

inountains  of  Dauphine,  or  to  seek  a  refuge  in  Spain  or  Scotland. 

In  142S  his  last  line  of  defence  on  the  I/>ire  was  tJireatenetl  by 

the  leaguer  of  Orleans.     lie  was  powerless  to  raise  the  siege,  and 

for  ^v&  months  the  heroic  city  resisted  till,  reduce<l  to  despair,  it 

sent  the  renownetl  knight,  Pothon  de  Xaintrailles  to  the  Duke  of 

Burgundy  to  ask  him  to  accept  its  allegiance.     The  didce  was 

nothing  loath,  but  the  ac<juisition  required  the  assent  of  hia  English 

ally,  and  Bedford  scornfully  refused — he  wouUI  not,  he  said,  l^eat 

the  bush  f<jr  another  to  win  the  biitl.    Two  laonths  more  of  weary 

aiege  elapsed:   as  the  spring  of  1429  o])ened,  further  reRisUince 

seemed  useless,  and  for  Charles  there  appeared  nothing  left  but 

ignominious  retreat  and  eventual  exile.t 

Such  was  the  hopeless  condition  of  the  French  monarchy  when 
the  enthusiasm  of  Joan  of  Arc  introducetl  a  new  factor  in  the 
tangled  ])roblem,  kindling  anew  the  c/mnige  which  luid  l>oen  ex- 
tinguished by  an  unbroken  series  of  defeats,  arousing  the  sense  of 


•  Journal  d\m  Bonrgeoia  dc  Paris  nnn.  1431.— Kpist.  de  Bonlarillar  (Tei, 
I  Thcttiar.  Anecd.  VI.  m.  237).— Procfea  de  Jeanne  d'Arc,p.  474.  (Whtn  not  other- 
wiae  defined,  my  references  to  this  and  otlier  documents  concerning  Joan  are  to 
the  collection  in  Buchon's  Chotj-d^  C?intuiqw*  ft  J^emotrf*,  Paris,  XS^H.) 

t  Thoinft*sIn.RegislroDel|»!iinal(Buchon,p.  5311,  540).— Gorres, Vie  dtj  Jeanne 
^•Arc,  TrwJ.  Borf,  Paris,  1««6,  p.  108.- Cbronique  de  la  PiiceUo  (Bnch.-n.  p. 
454). 
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loyalty  which  had  been  lost  in  faction,  bringing  religion  as  a  stim- 
ulnsto  patriotism,  and  replacing  despair  with  e^tger  confidence  and 
hopefulness.  It  has  been  given  to  few  in  the  world's  history  thus 
to  inlliuMU'c  the  ilestiny  <»f  ti  nation,  and  perhaps  to  none  so  obscure 
and  apparently  so  untitted.* 

Born  January  6fR^.  in  the  little  haralet  of  Doraremy,  on  the 
border  line  of  Lon-aine,  she  hatl  but  completed  her  seventeenth 
year  when  she  confidently  assumed  the  function  of  the  saviour  of 
her  native  land.f  Her  parents,  honest  ^xjasants,  had  given  her 
such  training  as  comported  with  her  station  ;  she  could,  of  course, 
neither  read  nor  write,  but  she  could  recite  her  Pater  Noster,  Ave 
Maria,  and  Credo ;  she  had  herded  the  kine,  and  was  a  notable 
sempstress — on  her  trial  she  boasted  thai  no  maid  or  matron  of 
Koucn  could  teach  her  anything  with  the  needle.  Thanks  to  her 
rustic  employment  she  was  tall  and  strong-limbed,  active  and  en- 
during. It  was  said  of  her  that  she  could  pass  six  daj'^s  and  nights 
without  taking  off  her  harness,  and  marvellous  stories  were  told 
of  her  abstinence  from  food  while  undergoing  the  most  exhausting 
labor  in  battle  and  assault.  Thus  a  strong  physical  constitution 
was  dominated  by  a  still  stronger  and  excituljlc  nervous  organiza- 
tion. Fler  resolute  self-reliance  was  shown  when  slie  was  sought 
in  marriage  by  an  honest  citizen  of  Toul,  whose  suit  her  parents 
favored.  Finding  her  obdurate,  he  had  recourse,  it  would  seem 
with  her  parents'  consent,  to  the  law,  and  citetl  her  before  thi 
Official  of  Toul  to  fulfil  the  marriage  promise  which  he  all 
she  had  made  to  him.  Notwithstanding  her  youth,  Joan  appeared 
undaunted  before  the  court,  swore  that  she  had  given  no  pled, 
and  was  released  from  the  too-ardent  suitor.  At  the  age  of  th 
teen  she  commenced  to  have  ecstasies  and  visions.  The  Archangel 
Michael  api)oarcd  to  her  first,  and  he  was  followeil  by  St.  Catha- 
rine and  St.  Margaret,  whom  God  had  specially  commissioned  to 
watch  over  and  guide  her.    Even  the  Archangel  Gabriel  som&* 


i 


•  Though  the  nninc  Joan  of  Arc  has  been  naturalized  iu  English,  Joanne^i 
patronymic  was  DorCf  not  D'Arc. — Vallet  d«  Yiriville,  Clmrles  du  Lis,  pp.  ziL- 
xiii. 

t  So  cto«e  to  the  border  was  Joan's  birthplace  that  a  new  delimitation  of 
frontier,  made  in  1571,  transferred  to  Lorraine  the  groupofhouaeB  including  the 
Dare  cott&gef  and  Icil  a  neighboring  group  in  Fnaoe. — Vallet  de  ViriTiUe,  ubi„ 
fup.  pp.  SU-0. 
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times  canie  to  counsel  her,  and  she  felt  herself  the  instrument  of 
tbe  divine  will^  transmuting  by  a  subtle  psychical  alchemy  her 
own  impulses  into  commands  from  on  high.  At  length  she  could 
summon  her  heavenly  advisers  at  will  and  obtain  from  thorn  in- 
structions  in  any  doubtful  emergency.  In  her  trial  great  stress 
was  laid  upon  an  ancient  beech-tree,  near  Domremy,  known  as  tbe 
Ladies^  Tree,  or  Fairies'  Tree*  from  near  the  nxjts  of  which  gushed 
forth  a  spring  of  miraculous  healing  virtue.  A  survival  of  tree 
and  fountain  worship  was  preserved  in  the  annual  dances  and 
songs  of  the  young  girls  of  the  village  around  the  tree,  and  the 
garlands  which  they  hung  ujwn  its  boughs,  but  Joan,  although 
she  joinwl  her  comrades  in  these  observances,  usually  reserved  her 
garlands  to  decorate  the  shrine  of  the  Virgin  in  the  church  hard 
by.  Extreme  religious  sensibility  was  inseparable  from  such  a 
character  as  iters,  and  almost  at  the  first  apparition  of  her  celestial 
visitants  she  mmle  a  vow  of  virginity.  She  behevetl  herself  con- 
secrated and  set  apart  for  some  high  and  holy  purpose,  to  which 
all  earthly  ties  must  be  subordinate.  When  slie  related  to  her 
judges  that  her  parents  wore  almost  crazed  at  her  departure,  she 
added  that  if  she  had  had  a  hundred  fathers  and  mothers  she 
would  have  abandoned  them  to  fulfil  her  mission.  To  this  self- 
concentration,  reflected  in  her  bearing,  is  probably  to  be  attrib- 
ote<l  the  remark  of  several  of  her  chroniclers,  that  no  man  could 
look  upon  her  with  a  lascivious  eye.* 

At  first  her  heavenly  guides  merely  told  her  to  conduct  herself 
well  and  to  frequent  the  church,  but  as  she  grew  to  understand 
the  desperate  condition  of  the  monarchy  and  to  share  the  fierce 
pafisions  of  the  time,  it  was  natural  that  these  purely  moral  in- 
structions should  change  into  commands  to  bear  from  God  the 
message  of  deliverance  to  the  despairing  pcfiple.  In  her  ecstasies 
she  felt  horself  to  bo  the  chosen  instrument,  and  at  length  her 
Voices,  as  she  habitually  called  them,  urge<l  her  several  times  a 
week  to  hasten  to  France  and  to  raise  the  siege  of  Orleans.  To 
her  parents  she  feared  to  reveal  her  missif)n  ;  some  ungnanled 
revelation  they  must  have  had,  for,  two  years  before  her  departure, 


•  Procte,  pp.  469, 470, 471.  473. 475.  476.  477.  483,485,  487.  499.-ChroD.  do  U 
Pncelte,  aon.  1420.  pp.  42S,  435-6,  443.— L'Averdy  (Acadfimie  des  IiucriptioDS, 
HotloM  dM  MS8.  la  878). 
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her  father,  Jacques  Dare,  had  dreams  of  her  going  off  with  the  sol- 
diers,  and  he  told  her  brothers  that  if  he  thought  that  his  dreami 
would  come  true  be  wished  they  would  drown  her,  or  he  would 
it  liimself.  Thenceforth  she  wiis  closely  watcheiK  bat  the  urgeno 
of  her  celestial  counsellors  gi'ew  into  lepn^oches  for  her  tAniiness, 
and  further  delay  was  unendurable.  Obtaining  penuissioa  to  risifc 
her  uncle,  Denis  Laxart^  she  persuaded  him  to  communicate  her 
secret  to  Robert  de  Baudricourt,  who  held  for  the  king  the  neigh- 
boring castle  of  Vauconleura.  Her  Voices  had  predicted  that  she 
wouUi  bo  twice  I'opulsi^l  and  would  succeed  the  thini  time.  It  so 
turned  out.  The  good  knight,  who  at  first  oontemptuoualy  ad- 
vised her  uncle  to  box  her  ears,  at  length  was  {lersuaded  to  ask. 
the  king's  permission  to  send  the  girl  to  him.  She  must  have  aty 
quired  a  reputation  of  inspiration,  for  while  awaiting  the  response 
the  Duke  of  Ixtrraine,  who  was  sick,  sent  for  her  and  she  told  him. 
that  if  he  wished  a  cure  he  must  firet  reconcile  himself  with  Jiis 
wife.  On  the  royal  jwrmission  being  acconle<l,  de  Baudricourt 
gave  to  her  a  man's  dress  and  a  sword,  with  a  slender  escort  of  a 
knight  and  four  men,  and  washed  his  hands  of  the  affair.* 

The  littlf  party  stiirtwl,  February  13,  1421),  on  their  perilous 
ride  of  a  hunihed  and  lift}'  leagues,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  through 
the  enemy's  country.  That  they  should  accomplish  it  without 
misadventure  in  eleven  days  was  in  itself  regarde<l  as  a  miracle, 
and  as  manifesting  the  favor  of  God.  On  February  24  they 
reached  Chinon,  where  Ciiarios  held  his  court,  only  to  encounter 
new  obstacles.  It  is  true  that  some  persons  of  sense,  as  we  are 
tokL,  recognized  in  her  the  fulfilment  of  iNIerhn's  prv)pheoy,  "  Dita- 
ceridtt  inr(/o  dortntni  fiagiWirii  et  floret  virgineoH  obfcuraMi  ,■■*  others 
found  her  foretold  by  the  Wibyl  and  by  the  Venerable  Bede ;  others 
asked  her  whether  there  wafl  not  in  her  lan<l  a  forest  known  as  the 
Ikiis  Clicnu,  for  there  was  an  ancient  prediction  that  from  the 
Bois  CMnu  there  would  come  a  wonder-working  maiden — and 
they  were  delighted  on  learning  that  it  lay  but  a  league  from  her 
fathers  house.  Those,  however,  who  relietl  on  worldly  wisdom 
shook  their  he-ads  and  prcjuouneed  her  mission  an  absurdity — in 
fact,  it  was  charitable  to  regard  her  as  insane.  It  shows,  indeed, 
io  what  depth  of  despair  the  royal  cause  had  fallen,  that  her  pre- 


Procte,  pp.  471,  485.— CbroDique,  p.  454.— L'Averdy  (ubi  sup.  lU.  901) 
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teaaioiiB  were  regarded  as  of  suiGcient  importance  to  warrant  in- 
vestigation. Long  were  the  debates.  Prelates  and  doctors  of 
theology,  jurints  and  statesmen  examined  Iter  for  a  month,  and 
one  by  one  they  M-ere  won  over  by  her  simple  earnestness,  her  evi- 
dent conviction^  and  the  intelligence  of  her  i*eplies.  This  was  not 
enough,  however.  In  Poitiers  sat  Charleses  Parlement  and  a  Uni- 
versity com[X>6ed  of  such  schoolmen  as  had  abandoned  the  angli- 
cizeil  University  of  Paris.  Thither  was  Joan  sent,  and  for  three 
weeks  more  she  was  tormented  with  an  endless  repetition  of  ques- 
tioning. Meanwhile  her  antecedents  were  carefully  investigated, 
with  a  result  in  every  way  continning  her  go<.>d  repute  and  truth- 
fulness. Charles  was  advised  to  ask  of  her  a  sign  by  which  to 
prove  that  slie  came  from  God,  but  this  she  refusetl,  saying  that 
it  was  the  divine  command  that  she  should  give  it  before  Orleans, 
and  nowhere  else.  Finally,  the  official  ctmclusion,  cautiously  ex- 
pressed, was  that  in  view  of  her  honest  life  and  conversation,  and 
her  promising  a  sign  before  Orleans,  the  king  should  not  prevent 
lier  from  going  there,  but  nliould  convey  her  there  in  safety ;  for  to 
reject  her  without  the  apj>carance  of  evil  would  bo  to  rebuff  Uie 
Uuly  Ghost,  and  to  render  himself  unworthy  the  grace  and  aid  of 
God.* 

•  PniP(?8,  pp.  471,  475,  478,  482. 485.— Chronique,  pp.  428,  454.— GOrres,  pp. 
37-9.— Thoiiiassin.  pp.  537,  538.— Ohrisline  de  Pisjin  (Buchon.  p.  541).— Mons- 
irtlet,  Lir.  n.  cli.  57.— Dynteri  Chron.  Due,  Rriilmnt.  Lib.  vi.  ch.  2:^4. 

Much  has  been  rccordrd  in  the  chronicles  about  the  miracles  wiib  which  Bhe 
convinced  Charles'*  doubts — how  she  recognized  him  at  first  sight,  although 
phiinl>  clrtd  amid  a  crowd  of  respU'ndent  courtiers,  and  how  she  revealed  to  him 
a  secret  known  only  to  Ood  and  himself,  of  prayers  and  requests  made  to  God 
ID  his  oratory  at  I^oches  (Chronique,  pp.  429,455;  Jean  Cbartier,  Hist,  de 
Cborlus  VII.  Ed.  Go<lefroy,  p.  19;  GOrres,  ]>p.  IU5-(I).  Possibly  some  chance  ex- 
pnmAan  of  hers  mny  hiive  cnught  his  wandering  and  uucertaia  thoughts  and 
nwde  an  impression  upon  him,  but  the  legend  of  the  Pucelle  grew  so  rupidly 
that  miracles  were  ineTitnbly  introduced  into  it  at  every  stage.  Joan  herself  on 
brr  trial  declared  thai  Charira  und  several  of  liis  councillors,  including  the  Due 
de  Bourbon,  saw  her  guardian  saints  and  heard  their  voices,  and  that  the  king 
bad  notable  rcrolations  (Proc&s  p.  472).  9he  also  told  her  judges  that  thera 
had  bfvn  a  material  sign,  which  under  their  skilful  cross*examination  developed, 
from  a  secret  revealed  to  him  alone  (p.  477),  into  the  extriiordinary  story  that 
St.  Michael,  accompanied  by  Catharineand  Margaret  and  numerous  angels,  came 
to  ber  lodging  and  went  with  her  to  the  roy»l  palace,  up  the  stulrs  and  through 
the  doors,  and  gave  to  the  ArchbiHliop  of  Reims,  who  handed  it  to  the  king, « 
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Two  months  had  been  wasted  in  these  preliminaries,  and  it  was 
the  end  of  April  before  the  determination  was  reached.  A  convoy 
was  in  preparation  to  throw  provisions  into  the  town,  and  it  was 
resolved  that  Joan  should  accomimny  it.  Under  instructions  from 
her  Voices  she  bad  a  standard  prepared,  representing  on  a  white 
field  Christ  holding  tiie  world,  with  an  angel  on  each  side — a 
standard  which  was  over  in  the  front  of  battle,  which  w^as  re- 
garded as  the  surest  guarantee  of  success,  and  which  in  the  end 
was  gravel}'  investigated  as  a  work  of  sorcery.  8h6  had  assigned 
to  her  a  troop  or  guard,  but  does  not  seem  to  have  been  intrusted 
witii  any  coramauti,  yet  she  assumetl  that  she  was  taking  the  field 
as  the  representative  of  Ood,  and  must  first  give  the  enemy  due 
notice  of  defiance.  Accordingly,  on  April  18,  she  addressed  four 
letters,  one  to  Henry  VI.  and  the  others  to  the  Regent  Bedford, 
the  captains  before  Orleans,  and  the  English  soldiers  there,  in 
which  she  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  keys  of  alJ  the  cities 
held  in  France;  she  announcetl  herself  ready  to  make  peace  if 
tiiey  will  abandon  the  land  and  make  compensation  for  the  dam- 
ages inflicted,  othernHse  she  is  commissioned  by  God,  and  ^ill 
drive  them  out  with  a  shock  of  arms  such  as  had  not  been  seen  in 
P'rance  for  a  thousand  years.  It  is  scarce  to  bo  wondered  that 
these  uncourtly  epistles  exoitetl  no  little  astonishment  in  the 
English  camp.  Rumors  of  her  coming  had  spreati ;  she  was  de- 
nounced as  a  sorceress,  and  all  who  placed  faith  in  her  as  heretics. 
Talbot  declared  that  he  would  bum  her  if  she  was  captured,  and 


gold«D  crown,  too  rich  for  dracription,  Mioh  m  qo  goUlsmith  on  earth  could 
nake,  telling  him  at  the  same  time  that  with  the  aid  of  Ood  and  her  charapioo- 
abip  he  wnuhl  recover  nU  Prnnce,  but  that  unlc&s  ho  set  her  to  work  his  coiuuh- 
tion  would  be  delayed.  This  she  averred  had  t>e«n  seen  and  heard  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Reims  and  many  bishops,  Charles  de  Bourbon,  the  Dno  d^  Alcn^on, 
La  TfOmouiUc,  nnd  three  hundred  others^  and  thus  she  hud  l>cen  rcHoved  from 
the  annoying  examinations  of  the  clerks.  When  asked  whether  she  would  refer 
to  the  archbishop  to  vouch  for  the  story,  she  replied,  "Let  him  come  here  and 
let  me  speak  with  him :  he  will  not  dare  to  teU  me  the  contrary  of  what  I  hare 
told  you  ^* — which  was  a  very  safe  offer,  seeing  that  the  trial  was  in  Rouen,  aod 
the  archbishop  was  the  Chancellor  of  France  (Procfes,  pp.  48^-6,  495,  502).  His 
testimony,  however,  could  it  have  been  liad,  would  not  probably  hare  been  ad- 
vantageous to  her,  oA  he  belonged  to  the  party  of  La  Tr€mouiiIe,  the  faToritc, 
who  was  persistently  hostile  to  her. 
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the  heralds  who  brought  her  letters  were  only  saved  from  a  simi- 
lar fate  by  a  determined  threat  of  reprisals  on  the  }^irt  of  Dunois, 
then  in  command  at  Orleans.*^ 

Some  ten  days  later  the  convoy  started  under  command  of  Gilles 
de  Rais  and  the  Mar<k;hal  de  Sainte-Sevure.  Joan  had  promised 
that  it  should  meet  witli  no  opposition,  and  faith  in  her  was  greatly 
enhanced  when  her  words  proved  true.  Although  it  passwl  within 
one  or  two  bow-shots  of  the  Enghsh  siege-works,  and  though  there 
was  considerable  delay  in  ferrying  the  cattle  and  provisions  aci-oss 
the  Loire  into  the  city,  not  an  attempt  at  interference  was  made. 
The  same  occurred  with  a  second  convoy  which  reaclietl  Orleans 
May  4,  to  the  surprise  of  the  French  and  the  disgust  of  the  Paris- 
ians, who  watcheil  the  affair  fmm  a  distance,  and  were  unable  to 
understand  the  paralysis  which  seemed  to  have  fallen  on  the  Eng- 
lish arms.  Joan  had  impatiently  awaitctl  these  last  reinforce- 
ments, and  urged  immediate  offensive  meiisurcs  against  the  be- 
siegers. Without  consulting  her,  on  the  same  day  an  assault  was 
made  on  one  of  the  English  works  on  the  other  side  of  the  Loire. 
Her  legend  relates  that  she  started  up  from  slumber  exclaiming 
that  her  peo]de  were  l)eing  slaughtered,  and,  scarcely  waiting  for 
her  armor  to  be  a<i justed,  spning  on  her  horse  and  galloped  to  the 
gate  leading  to  the  soene  of  action.  The  attack  had  miscarried, 
but  after  her  arrival  on  the  scene  not  an  Englishman  could  wound 
a  Frenchman,  and  the  hastUle  Wiis  carried.  Hot  fighting  occurred 
on  the  following  days.  On  the  Cth  she  was  wounded  in  the  foot 
by  a  caltrop,  and  on  the  7th  in  the  shoulder  by  an  arrow,  but  in 
spite  of  desperate  resistance  all  the  English  works  on  the  farther 
hank  of  the  Loire  were  taken,  and  their  garrisons  slain  or  cnptured. 
The  English  loss  was  estimated  at  from  six  thousand  to  eight 
thousand  men,  while  that  of  the  French  was  not  over  one  hun- 
dred. On  the  8th  the  English  abandoned  the  siege,  marching  off 
in  such  haste  that  they  left  hehind  them  their  sick  and  wounded, 
their  artillery  and  magazines.  The  French,  Hushed  with  victory, 
were  eager  to  attack  them,  but  Joan  forbade  it — ^'  Let  them  go ; 


•  Monstrelet,  n,  57.  — Procfts,  p.  478.  — Thomasein,  p.  538.  — Chronique,  pp. 
480-33. 

Joan's  letters,  when  produced  on  her  trial,  were  falsified— at  least  according 
to  ber  statement. — Le  Bnin  de  Charmettes,  Uiiitoire  de  Jeanne  d*Arc,  IlL  ^8. 
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it  is  not  the  will  of  Messire  that  they  shouhl  be  fought  iod&y ; 
joa  will  have  them  another  time" — and  by  tiiis  time  her  moral 
ascendency  was  such  that  she  was  obeyed.  So  marvellous  was 
the  change  in  the  spirit  of  the  opposing  forces,  that  it  wius  a  com- 
mon remark  that  l^efore  her  coming  two  hundreti  English  would 
rout  five  hundred  Frenchmen,  but  that  afterwards  two  hundred 
French  would  chase  four  iiundivd  English.  Even  the  unfriendly 
Monstrelet.  admits  that  aft^r  the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Orleans 
thei*e  was  no  captain  who  bo  filled  the  mouths  of  men  aa  she. 
though  she  was  accom{»anied  by  knights  so  renowned  as  Dunois, 
La  Uii«,  and  Pdthon  de  Xaintrailles.  The  Regent  Bedford,  in 
writing  to  the  English  council^  could  only  describe  it  as  &  terrible 
blow  from  the  divine  hand,  es])ecially  "  caused  of  unleyefulle  doubte 
that  thei  hadde  of  a  Desciple  and  L3^me  of  the  Feende  called  the 
Pucelle  that  used  fals  Enchauntements  and  Sorcerio."  Not  onlv, 
he  says,  were  the  English  forces  diminished  in  number  and  broken 
in  spirit,  but  tho  enemy  was  encouJ*aged  to  miJce  great  levies  of 
ti'ooiw.* 

In  the  chronic  exhaustion  of  the  royal  treasury  it  was  not  easy 
for  Charles  to  talce  full  advantage  of  this  unexpected  success,  but 
the  spirit  of  tlic  nation  Wiis  aroused  and  a  force  could  be  kept  spas- 
modically in  the  field.  D'Alenyon  was  sent  with  troops  to  clear 
the  Loire  valley  of  the  enemy,  and  took  Joan  with  him.  SulTolk 
had  fortified  himself  in  Jargeau,  but  the  place  was  carried  by  as- 
sault and  he  was  captured  with  all  his  men  who  were  not  ^in. 
Then  want  of  money  caused  a  return  to  Tours,  where  Joan  ear- 
neatly  urged  Charles  to  go  to  Reims  for  his  coi'onation :  sh<5  had 
always  claimed  that  her  missiou  was  to  deliver  Orleans  and  to 
crown  the  king ;  that  her  time  was  short  and  that  the  counsel  of 
her  Voices  must  not  be  disregarded,  but  piiideace  prevailed,  and  it 
was  felt  that  the  English  power  in  the  central  provinces  must  first 
be  crushed.  A  second  expedition  was  organised.  Beaugency  w«a 
besieged  and  taken,  and  on  June  IS  tho  battle  of  Patay  gaire  some 
slight  amends  for  Agincourt  and  Verncuil.  After  feeble  resistance 
the  EngUsh  fled.     Twenty-five  hundred  of  them  were  left  upon  tha 


•  Monstrelet.  II.  57-Cl.^ThomasBin,  p.  538.— Ciironifjiie.  pp.  430-7. — Jets 
ChBTtier,  pp.  32-4.— JoDrnal  d'un  Boargeois  de  Paria,  kdu.  14£9. — Rymcr,  X. 
408. 
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field*  ami  large  numbers  were  capturetl,  including  Talbot,  Soaloa, 
and  others  of  note.  Thus  in  little  more  than  six  weeks  all  the 
leading  Eoglish  captains  were  slain  or  in  captivity,  except  Fastolf, 
whose  flight  from  Patay  Bedford  avenged  by  tearing  from  him 
the  Onlcr  of  the  Garter.  Their  trooi>s  were  dispersed  and  dis- 
pirited, their  prestigo  was  gone.  It  was  no  wonder  that  in  all 
this  one  side  recognized  the  hand  of  Gwi  and  the  other  that  of  the 
devil.  Even  the  Nonnan  chronicler,  P.  Cochon,  says  that  the  Eng^ 
lish  wouUl  have  abandone<l  France  if  the  regent  would  have  allowed 
it,  and  that  thoy  were  so  dispirite<l  that  one  Frencliman  would  chase 
throe  of  thera.* 

A  letter  written  from  the  court  of  Charles  VII.  to  the  Duke 
of  Milan  three  days  after  the  triumph  of  Patay,  recounting  the 
marvels  of  the  previous  weeks,  shows  how  Joan  was  regarde<l  and 
bow  rapidly  her  legend  was  gi-owing,  At  her  birth  the  villagers 
of  Doinremy  were  joyously  excited,  thoy  knew  not  w^hy,  and  the 
cocks  for  two  hours  flapixnl  their  wings  and  uttered  a  song  wholly 
different  from  their  ordinary  crowing,  ller  ^^sion8  were  dcacriljed 
in  the  most  exaggerated  toraw,  as  well  as  her  personal  prowess  and 
endurance.  The  reUef  of  Orleans,  the  captture  of  Jargeau,  Mehun- 
fiUr-Loire,  and  Boaugency,  antl  the  crowning  mercy  of  PaUiy  were 
all  attributed  to  her:  hei^  was  the  initiative,  the  leaderehip, and 
the  success ;  no  one  else  is  alluded  to.  We  are  told,  moreover,  that 
she  was  already  predicting  the  deliverance  of  Charles  of  Orleans, 
a  prisoner  in  England  for  tifteen  years,  and  had  sent  a  notice  to 
the  Enghah  to  surrender  him.f 

It  could  no  longer  be  doubted  that  Joan  was  under  the  direct 
inspiration  of  Gu<i,  and  when  at  Gien,on  June  25,  there  was  a  con- 
sultation as  to  the  next  movement,  though  Charles's  councillors  ad 
vised  him  to  roduce  La  Charite  and  clear  the  Orleannais  and  Born 
of  the  enemy,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  yielded  to  Joan's  urgency 
and  gave  bis  assent  to  a  amrch  to  Reims.  The  enterprise  seemed 
a  desperate  one»  for  it  lay  through  a  hostile  country  with  strong 
cities  along  the  rojul,  an<l  the  royal  i-esourcos  were  inadeijuate  to 
equipping  and  provisioning  an  army  or  providing  it  with  siege- 


•  riironiqne,  pp.  438-41.— Jean  CUarlier,  pp.  36-7.— Chron.  de  P.  Cochon 
t£ii.  VsHtfl  iln  Vi^iv^l^  p.  450). 

t  Epibt.  P.  dv  BiinlaviUAr  (Pcz,  The*.  Anecd.  VI.  ul  237). 
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trainB.  But  enthusiasm  was  rising  to  fever  heat,  and  human  pru- 
dence was  distrust  of  God.  Volunteers  came  jwuring  in  as  soon 
as  the  king's  intentions  were  noised  abroa<l,  and  gentlemen  too 
poor  to  arm  and  mount  themseh^es  were  content  to  serve  as  simple 
archers  and  retainers.  La  TremouiUe,  the  royal  favorite,  thinking 
his  own  position  endangereti,  caused  the  services  of  multitudes  to 
be  rejected,  but  for  which,  it  was  said,  an  army  sufficient  to  drive 
the  English  from  France  could  readily  have  been  collected.  On 
went  the  ill-conditioned  forces.  Auxerro,  though  not  garrisoned, 
refused  to  open  its  gates,  but  gave  some  provisions,  and  in  spite 
of  Joan's  desire  to  take  it  by  assault  the  king  went  forward^  in- 
duced, it  was  said,  by  Ia  TremouiUe,  who  had  received  from  the 
town  a  bribe  of  two  thousand  li  vres.  At  Tro3'cs  tliere  was  a  strong 
English  and  Burgundian  garrison  ;  it  could  not  \te  left  Ijehind.and 
the  army  enc;imped  before  it  for  five  or  six  days,  with  no  artillery 
to  breach  its  walls.  There  was  neither  money  nor  victual,  and  the 
only  subsistence  was  ears  of  corn  and  beans  plucked  in  the  fields. 
The  situation  was  discouraging,  and  a  council  of  war  under  the 
impulse  of  the  Chancellor  Renaud  de  Chartres,  Archbishop  of  I 
Reims,  advise^l  retreat.  Joan  was  sent  for  and  declared  that 
within  two  days  the  town  would  surrender.  She  ^vas  given  the 
time  she  asketl,  and  at  once  proceeded  to  gather  material  to  fill 
the  trenches,  and  to  mount  some  small  culverins.  A  panic  seized 
the  inliubitants  and  they  demanded  to  suiTcnder;  the  garrison 
was  allowed  to  nuirch  out,  and  the  city  retunied  to  its  allegianoe.f 
When  Joan  entered  the  town  she  was  met  by  a  Frere  Richard, 
whom  the  peo])le  had  sent  to  examine  her  and  report  what  she 
was.  The  worthy  friar,  doubtful  whether  she  was  of  heaven  or 
hell,  approached  her  cautiously,  sprinkling  holy  water  and  making 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  till  she  smiled  antl  told  him  to  come  boldly 
on,  as  she  was  not  going  to  tly  away.  This  Frere  Richard  was  a 
noted  Franciscan  preacher  who  had  recently  returned  from  a  pil- 
grimage to  Jerusalem,  and  in  April  hail  made  the  deepest  impres- 
sion on  Paris  with  his  elocjuence.  From  AprQ  Ifith  to  the  2rtth  he 
had  prea<;hed  daily  to  audiences  of  five  and  six  thousand  souls,  and 
bad  excited  such  a  tempest  of  emotion  that  on  one  day  a  hundred 


•  Chroniqac,  pp.  442-5.— Jean   Charticr,  pp.   29-31. — Jacqaes  lo   Boufier 
(Godcfroy,  \\  3781. 
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bonfires  were  built  in  the  streets  into  which  men  threw  their  cards 
and  dice  and  tables,  and  women  their  ornaments  and  frippery. 
Over  this  man  Joan  obtained  so  complete  a  masttiry  that  he  do- 
voted  himself  to  her  and  folio we<l  her  in  her  campaigns^  using  lus 
eloquence  to  convert  the  people^  not  from  their  sins,  but  from  their 
disloyalty  to  Charles.  When  the  good  Parisians  heard  of  this 
they  resumed  their  cards  and  dice  to  spite  him.  Even  a  tin  medal 
with  the  name  of  Jesus  which  he  hiul  given  them  to  wear  was 
oast  aside  for  the  red  cross  of  Burgundy.  In  the  passion  of  the 
hour  on  both  sides  religion  was  but  the  handmaid  of  partisan- 
ship.* 

After  this  the  march  to  Reims  was  a  triumphant  progress. 
Chalons-sur-Mamc  sent  half  a  day's  journey  in  advance  to  sub- 
mit and  took  the  oath  of  allegiance.  At  Septsaux  the  garrison 
fle*i  and  the  people  welcomed  their  king,  while  the  Dukes  of  Lor- 
raine and  Bar  came  to  join  him  with  a  heavy  force.  Iteims  was 
held  for  liurgnndy  by  the  Seigneur  de  Saveuse,  one  of  the  doughti- 
est warriors  of  the  day,  but  the  citizens  were  so  frightened  by 
the  coming  of  the  Pucelle,  whose  reported  wonders  had  impressed 
their  unaginations,  that  they  declared  for  Charles,  and  Saveuse 
was  obliged  to  fly.  Charles  entered  the  town  on  July  10,  and 
was  jo^'fully  received.  The  next  day,  Sunday,  July  17,  he  was 
crowned  King  of  France.  During  the  ceremony  Joan  stood  by 
the  altar  with  the  standard ;  her  judges  on  her  triid  seemed  to 
imagine  that  she  held  it  there  for  some  occult  influence  which  it 
was  supposed  to  exercise,  and  inquired  curiously  as  to  her  motive; 
when  she  answered  simply,  *'  It  had  been  in  the  strife,  it  had  a  right 
lo  be  in  the  honor.*'  f 

Joan  might  well  claim  that  her  mission  was  acoompUshed. 
In  little  more  than  three  months  she  had  made  the  intending  fugi- 
tive of  Chinon  a  conquering  king,  lo  whom  his  flatterers  gave 
the  title  of  the  Victorious,  A  few  months  more  of  such  success 
would  establish  him  firmly  on  the  throne  of  a  reunited  France,  and 
no  one  could  doubt  that  success  would  grow  more  rapid  if  only 
with  its  own  momentum.  Negotiations  were  on  foot  with  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  which  were  expected  to  result  in  detaching 


•  Procfea.  p.  479. — .Toumal  (Vim  Boiirgpois  do  Paria,  an  1429.  1431. 

t  Cbruuiquc,  p.  446.— Monslrclct,  U.  04.— DucIiod,  p.  524.— Proci^,  p.  494. 
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him  from  the  English  cause.  Joan  had  written  to  him  some  weeks 
earlier  asking  Lim  to  be  present  at  the  coronation,  and  on  the  da}* 
of  the  ceremony  she  addressed  him  another  letter,  summoning  and 
entreating  him  to  return  to  his  allegiance.  In  a  few  days  Beau- 
vais,  Senlis,  Laon,  Soissons^  Ch&teau-Thierry,  Provins,  Compiugne, 
and  other  places  acknowledged  Charles  as  king  and  received  hia 
garrisons.  There  was  universal  exultation  and  a  contagious  de- 
Urium  of  returning  loyalty.  As  he  marched  the  peasantry  would 
gather  with  tears  in  their  eyes  to  bless  him,  and  tliank  God  that 
peace  was  at  hand.  All  men  admitted  that  this  was  Joan's  work. 
Christine  de  I'isan,  in  a  poem  written  about  this  time,  compares 
her  to  Esther,  Judith,  Deborah,  Gideon,  and  Joshua,  and  even 
Mosos  is  not  her  superior,  A  litany  of  the  i>eriod  contains  a  pra}"- 
er  recognizing  tliat  Cnxl  luul  delivereil  France  by  her  hand.  A 
Burgundian  chronicler  tells  us  that  the  behef  waa  genenil  among 
the  French  soldiery  that  she  was  an  envoy  of  God  who  oould  ex- 
pel the  Englisli ;  even  after  the  enthusiasm  of  the  time  bad  pas&ed 
away  Thomassin,  who  wrote  officially  in  a  work  addressed  to  L0U29 
XL,  does  not  liesitato  to  say  that  of  all  tlie  signs  of  love  manifested 
by  God  to  France,  there  has  not  been  one  so  great  or  so  marvr^llou3 
as  this  Pucelle — to  her  was  due  the  i-e^tonition  of  the  kingdom, 
which  was  so  low  that  it  would  have  reached  its  end  but  for  h^ 
coming.  Tiiat  she  was  reganletl  as  an  oracle  of  God  on  other  sub* 
jects  is  seen  in  the  application  to  her  by  tiie  Conite  d'Arma^nac 
to  tell  hini  which  of  the  throe  popes  to  believe  in  ;  and  her  accept^ 
ance  of  the  position  is  shown  by  her  answer,  that  when  she  is  re- 
hevod  from  the  pressure  of  the  war  she  will  resolve  his  doubts  by 
the  counsel  of  the  King  o(  ail  the  world.  If  on  the  one  hand  her 
dizxy  elevation  turned  her  head  to  the  extent  of  a^Idrcssing  Uu'eat- 
ening  letters  to  tlie  Hussites,  on  the  other  she  never  lost  hor  kindly 
symjtathy  with  the  i)Oor  and  humble ;  she  pi-otected  them  as  far  as 
she  could  from  the  horrors  of  war,  comforted  and  supported  them, 
and  their  grateful  venomtion  shown  in  kissing  her  hands  and  feet 
and  garments  was  made  a  crime  to  her  by  her  pitiless  judges.* 


•  Buchon,  pp.  039,  545.— Bernier,  Monuments  infidtU  de  Fmnce,  SenlU,  1533. 
p.  18.  — Journal  d'un  Bourgeois  de  Puns,  au  1439.  —  Chroniquo,  pp.  446-7.— 
M^moircs  <)u  Suint-Rcmy,  ch.  15S. — Thomassio,  p.  540. — Nider  Formicar.  r. 
viii  —  Hroc^»,  p.  479. 

Chhatiae  de  Pibud  says  of  ber: 
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With  all  this  it  does  not  seem  that  Joan  had  any  definite  rank 
or  command  in  the  royal  armies.  Christine  de  Irlsan,  it  is  true, 
speaks  of  her  as  being  the  recognized  cliief — 

'*  £t  flu  nf>8  gens  proax  et  hnbilo« 
Kat  |>rincipiUe  chevcttune*' — 

bnt  it  docs  not  ap]>ear  that  lier  position  had  any  other  warrant 
than  the  moral  intluenco  which  her  prodigious  exploits  and  the 
belief  in  her  divine  mission  afforded.  Charles's  f^ratitude  gave 
her  a  handsome  establishment.  She  was  magniticentl}'  attired, 
noble  damsels  wore  assigned  to  her  service,  with  n  maUre  (Thotd, 
pages,  and  valets;  she  had  five  war-horses,  with  seven  or  more 
roadsters,  und  at  the  time  of  her  capture  she  Imd  in  her  hands 
ton  or  twelve  thousaml  fi-ancs,  which,  as  she  told  her  judges,  was 
little  enough  to  carry  on  war  with.  Shortly  after  his  coronation, 
Charles,  at  her  request,  grante<l  to  Domremy  and  Greux  the  privi- 
lege of  exemption  from  all  taxes,  a  favor  which  waa  resj>ected  until 
the  Revolution ;  and  in  December,  1429,  he  spontaneously  enn*)l)lfHl 
her  family  and  all  their  posterity,  giving  them  as  arras  on  a  field 
azure  two  fl^ur»-de-lu  oi\  traversed  by  a  sword,  and  authorizing 
them  to  bear  the  name  of  Du  Lis — in  all  a  slender  return  for  the 
priceless  sen-ice  rendered,  ajid  affording  to  her  judges  another 
count  in  the  indictment  on  her  trial.* 


'Que  pctit-il  d'aiitre  e!;tre  dit  plus 
Nv  t)e«  granilB  fails  dii  temps  poaa^ : 
Mof  a^  en  qui  Dicii  ufflus 
MIt  graces  ct  vertus  osscz; 


II  tira  tvins  PAtre  Insscz 
Lcpoiiplo  laraUl  bore  iVEgjpta; 
Par  miracln  ninsi  rcp&ssez 
NoU9  as  cic  mtil,  puccllc  cslitc." 

Buchon,  p.  MS. 


Tbe  quenttioQ  wliich  troubled  Annajfnnr  wrs  a  last  strupfjie  of  the  Great 
Schism.  Benedict  XIII,.  who  bad  never  submitted  to  the  Gouucil  of  Conetnncc^ 
died  in  14W.  when  !iis  cardinals  quarrellod  and  elected  two  successors  to  hta 
shado-n-y  papacy— Clement  VTTT.  and  Bi-nedict  XTV.  In  !42fl,  the  Conncil  of 
TortosA  suppi-Gssed  thr*m  both,  but  at  tlie  moment  it  was  a  subject  on  ivbich 
Axma^ac  might  imajfim-  that  heavenly  K»"<l'*n<*  *'A*  desirable. 

•Odrre8,pp.24X-a,273.— Procis,p.482.--Bucl»on,pp.r,l3-4.— DyntcriClmiD, 
Ddc.  Brabant.  Lib.  vi.  ch.  235. 

In  the  recfiittr  of  taxes  every  year  was  written  opposite  the  names  of  Dom- 
remy and  Greux,  "  Kennt,  hi  PvcelUy  The  grunt  of  nobility  to  her  fimily  had 
tbe  very  unusual  clause  that  it  passed  by  tbe  femato  as  veil  as  the  male  descend- 
ant^ wrho  w«r«  thus  aU  exempt  from  taxation.  As  matrimonial  alliances  ex- 
iemied  among  the  rich  bourgeuisictbis  exemption  spread  »ofar  that  in  lOli  the 
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All  Europe  was  aroosed  with  so  portentoos  sa  appaiitioii.  It 
was  not  only  statesmen  and  wairiota  that  watched  with  astonidi- 
ment  the  strange  viciasitiides  cf  the  oontest,  but  kaiaed  men  and 
theologians  were  divided  in  opinion  as  to  whether  she  was  under 
the  influence  of  heavenly  er  of  infernal  spihtSy  and  were  eresy- 
where  disputing  and  writing  tracts  to  nplxM  the  one  opinicm  or 
the  other.  In  Kngfand,  d  coarse,  there  was  so  diasent  from  tiie 
pcqmlar  belief  which  Shakespeare  pots  in  the  month  of  Talbot^i^ 

^  A  witch  by  fe»r,  not  force,  Hke  HumilMl, 
Drires  bsdc  oar  troops  and  cooqncn  tm  she  liifeL** 
So  general,  indeed,  was  the  terror  that  she  excited  that  when,  in 
May,  1430,  it  was  proposed  to  send  Henry  TL  to  Fhris  far  oorcuar 
tion,  both  captains  and  soldiers  in  the  levies  appointed  for  his 
escort  deserted  and  lay  in  hiding ;  and  when,  in  December,  after 
Joan  lay  a  prisoner  in  Boaen  Castle  and  the  voyage  was  performed, 
the  same  tronble  was  experienced,  requiring  another  proo]am&- 
tion  to  the  sheriffs  for  the  arrest  of  those  who  were  daily  desert- 
ing, to  the  great  peril  of  the  royal  person  and  of  the  kingdom  of 
France.    Elsewhere  the  matter  was  not  thus  tak^i  for  granted, 
and  was  elaborately  ai^ed  with  all  the  resoorces  of  scholastic 
logic.    Some  tracts  of  this  character  attribated  to  Geraon  have 
been  preserved,  and  exhibit  to  ns  the  nature  of  the  doabts  which 
suggested  themselves  to  the  learned  of  the  time — whether  Joan  is 
a  woman  or  a  phantasm ;  whether  her  acts  are  to  be  considered 
as  divine  or  phitonic  and  illusory ;  whether,  if  they  are  the  result 
of  supernatural  causes,  they  come  from  good  or  evil  spirits.    To 
Joan's  defenders  the  main  difficulty  was  her  wearing  male  attire 
and  cutting  her  hair  short — an  offence  which  in  the  end  proved  to 
be  the  most  tangible  one  to  justify  her  condemnation.    Even  her 
advocates  in  the  schools  felt  that  in  this  the  case  was  weak.    It  had 
to  be  admitted  that  the  Old  Law  prohibits  a  woman  from  wearing 
man's  garments,  but  this,  it  was  argued,  was  purely  juridical,  and 
waa  not  binding  under  the  New  Law ;  it  had  merely  a  moral 
object,  to  prevent  indecency,  and  the  circumstances  and  objects 
were  to  be  considered,  so  that  the  law  could  not  bo  held  to  pro- 
hibit manly  and  military  vesture  to  Joan,  who  was  both  manly  and 


financial  results  caused  its  limitation  to  tb«  male  lines  for  the  fiitore  (Vallet  da 
YiriTille,  Charles  du  Lis,  pp.  24,  88). 
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military.     The  cutting  of  her  hair,  prohibited  by  the  Apostle,  was 
justified  in  the  same  manner.* 

For  a  few  weeks  after  the  coronation  Joan  was  at  the  culmina- 
tion of  her  career.  An  uninterrupted  tide  of  BUtx^css  hail  demon- 
strated the  reality  of  her  divine  mission.  She  had  saved  the 
monarcliy,  and  no  one  could  doubt  that  the  invader  would  shortly 
be  expelled  from  France.  Possibly  she  may,  as  has  been  repre- 
sentedj  have  declare<l  that  all  which  God  had  appointed  her  to  do 
had  been  accomplishefl,  and  that  she  desired  to  return  to  her 
parents  and  herd  their  cattle  as  she  had  been  accustome<i  of  old. 
In  view  of  what  followed,  this  was  the  only  way  to  uphold  the 
theory  of  divine  inspiration,  and  such  a  statement  inevitably 
formed  part  of  her  legend,  whether  it  was  true  or  not.  In  her 
subsequent  failui'cs,  as  at  Paris  and  La  Charite,  Joan  naturally  per- 
suadeil  herself  that  they  had  l)een  undertaken  against  the  counsel 

Lof  her  Voices,  but  all  the  evidence  goes  to  prove  that  at  the  time 
■he  was  as  confident  of  success  as  ever.  Thus  a  letter  written 
*frora  Reims  on  the  day  of  coronation,  evidently  by  a  well-informed 
person,  states  that  the  army  was  to  start  the  next  day  for  Paris, 
and  that  the  Pucelle  had  no  doubts  as  to  her  reducing  it  to  obe<li- 
ence.  Nor  did  she  really  consider  her  mission  iis  ended,  for  she 
had  at  the  commencement  proclaime<l  the  liberation  of  Charles  of 
Orleans  as  one  of  her  objects,  and  on  her  trial  she  explained  that 
she  proposed  either  to  invade  England  to  set  him  free  or  to  capt- 
ure enough  prisoners  to  force  an  exchange :  her  Voices  had  prora- 
iaed  it  to  her,  and  had  she  not  been  captured  she  would  have  ao- 
oomplished  it  in  three  years-t 


•  NidtJT  Forinicar  v.  viii.— Ryiuer,  X.  450.  472.— Gorsoni  0pp.  Ed.  1488,  liil 
T-Z. — M.  de  I'AverHy  gives  an  attract  of  other  learned  disputations  on  tbc  sub- 
ject of  Joan  (ubi  sup.  III.  212-17). 

+  CIiron!que,  p.  447.— Burlion,  p.  5W.— Pcz,  Theauur.  Anecd.  VI.  in.  237.— 
Procfe9,p.  484.— VAverdy,  III.  338. 

The  popnlar  cxpbinntion  of  .loan's  career  connected  her  good-fortwne  with  a 
•word  marked  with  five  crosses  on  the  l)lade,  which  nlie  had  miraculously  dis- 
corercd  in  the  church  of  St.  Cmharinc  dc  Fierbnis,  nnd  which  alic  thenceforth 
OUTied.  On  the  march  to  Reims,  flndin«:r  tier  commands  di.<ircgartlcd  as  to  the 
cxclusinn  of  prostitutes  from  the  army,  she  beat  Home  loose  women  with  the  6at 
of  the  blade  and  broke  it.  No  smith  could  weld  the  fraj^ments  together;  she  was 
obliged  to  wear  another  sword,  and  her  unvarying  success  disapjMjarcd. — Jean 
Chanier.  pp.  20,  20, 43. 

in.— 23 
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Be  ibis  as  it  may,  from  Uub  time  the  vurreBoiBs  fortune  whkll 
had  attended  her  duappears ;  altamtions  of  snocets  and  defeat 
show  that  either  the  French  bad  lost  the  first  flush  of  oonfident 
enthosiasm,  or  that  the  Enj^h  had  recovered  from  thatr  paok 
aod  were  doggedly  reaolTed  to  fight  the  powers  of  helL    Bedfoid 
maoagv^]  to  put  a  respectable  force  in  the  field,  with  the  f—^ymr 
of  Cardinal  Beaafart,  who  made  over  to  him,  it  was  said  for  a 
heavy  bribe,  four  tiioosand  cnuaders  whom  he  was  leading  from 
£iigluid  to  the  ITossite  wars.     He  barred  the  wa\*  to  Paha,  and 
thr^  times  the  o|)]>o8in|r  armies,  of  nearly  equal  strength^  lay  face 
to   face,  but   Bcslford  always  skilfoily  chose  a  strong  position 
which  Charles  dared  not  att^ick,  showing  that  haman  pmdeaofl 
had  replaoefl  the  reckless  confidence  of  the  march  to  Reims.     We 
oatch   a  j^limpse  of   the   intrigues  of  the   factions  Hurroundtng- 
Obarles  in  the  attemjited  retreat  to  the  Loire,  frustrated  at  Braydl 
sur-8eine,  when  the  defeat  of  the  courtiers  who  assailed  the  Eng- 
lish guiirding  the  passage  of  the  river  was  hailed  with  delight 
Joan,  Buurlwn,  Alcn^n,  and  the  party  op|)osed  to  La  Tr^momll 
Charles,  ]>erforoe,  remained  in  the  North.     Towanls  the  end 
AugUHt,  ne<lford,  fearing  an  inroad  on  Normandy,  marched  thither, 
leaving  the  road  to  Taris  oj>en,  and  Charles  advanced  to  St.  Deni 
which  he  occupied  without  resistance,  August  26.    On  8eptem 
7  an  attempt  waa  made  to  capture  Paris  by  surprise,  with  the 
of  frien<ls  within  the  wails,  and  tliis  faihng,  on  the  Sth,  the  fessl 
of  the  Nativity  of  the  Virgin,  an  aasault  iu  force  was  made  at  the 
Porte  St.  Honoro.    The  water  in  the  inner  moat,  however,  was 
too  deep  and  the  artillery  on  the  walls  too  well  serveil:  after  &ye 
or  six  hours  of  desperate  fighting  the  assailants  were  disastrously 
repulse<l  with  a  loss  of  ^ve  hundred  killed  and  one  thousand 
wounded.     As  usual  Joan  had  b*K^n  at  the  front  till  she  fell  witl 
an  anx>w  tlirough  the  leg,  and  her  standard-bearer  was  slain  by 
her  side.     Joan  subsequently  averred  that  she  had  had  no  counsel 
from  her  Voices  Uy  make  this  attempt,  but  had  been  over-per- 
suaded by  the  eager  chivalry  of  the  army ;  but  this  is  contradicted 
by  oonteuiponiry  evidence,  and  her  letter  to  d'Arniagnac  promises 
him  a  reply  when  she  shall  have  leisure  in  Paris,  showing  that  she 
fully  expected  to  capture  the  city.* 


•  Chroniquc,  pp.  446-50— Jean  Chartier.  p.  35-36.— Gdrrcs,  p.  815.— MomUT 
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From  this  time  her  checkered  career  was  rather  of  evil  fortune 
than  of  good.  If  at  St.  Fierre4es-Moiistiers  the  old  enthusiasm 
made  the  forlorn  hope  imagine  that  it  a8cen*le*l  the  breacii  jis 
easily  as  u  hroiul  stairway,  the  siege  of  Ia  Charite,  to  which  it 
was  a  preliminary,  proved  disastrous^  and  again  Joan  averred  that 
ahe  had  undcruiken  this  without  orders  from  her  Voices.  It  was 
freely  sjiid  tliat  La  Tremouille  had  sent  her  on  tlie  enterprise  with 
insutfieient  forces  and  had  withheld  the  requisite  succors.  During 
Ahe  winter  she  was  at  Lagny,  where  ooourred  a  little  incident 
which  was  subsequently  usetl  to  confirm  the  charge  of  sorcery, 
A  child  was  born  apiw-ivulh'  dead;  the  parents, dreailing  to  have 
it  bane<l  without  baptism,  had  it  carried  to  the  church,  where  it 
lav,  to  all  !ippearanci%  iifeleas  for  three  days;  the  young  girls  of 
the  town  asscmbleil  in  the  church  to  \ynvy  for  it,  and  Joan  joined 
them.  Suddenly  the  infant  gave  signs  of  life,  gaped  thrice,  was 
hurriedly  baptised,  died,  and  was  buried  in  consecrated  ground, 
and  Joan  had  tlie  credit  of  working  a  miracle,  to  be  turned  sub- 
leqnently  to  her  disadvantage.  Probably  about  the  same  time, 
there  was  trouble  about  a  horse  of  the  Bishop  of  Senlis,  which 
Joan  toi)k  for  her  own  use.  She  found  it  worthless  for  her  pur- 
poses and  sent  it  back  to  him,  and  also  caused  him  to  be  paid  two 
hnndrcHl  saluts  d'or  for  it  (the  salut  d'or  was  equivalent  to  twenty- 
two  sols  })iiriKis),  but  on  her  trial  the  matter  was  gravely  charged 
•gainst  her,  showing  how  eagerly  every  incident  in  her  career  was 
8crutiui/ed  and  utili/ed.* 

Am  the  spring  of  1430  opened,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  came  to 
the  assistance  of  his  English  allies  by  raising  a  Lirge  anny  for 
the  recovery  of  Compiogne.  The  activity  of  Joan  was  unabated. 
During  Easter  week,  about  the  middle  of  April,  we  hear  of  her  in' 
the  trenches  at  Melun,  where  her  Voices  announce<l  to  her  that 
she  would  be  a  prisoner  before  St.  John's  day,  but  wtmld  give  her 
no  farther  particulara.  Before  the  close  of  the  month  she  at- 
tacked the  advancing  Burgundians  at  Pont-rl^^vi^jue,  with  her  old 


k 


t>  n.  60-70, —Journul  O'nn  Bourgeois de  Paris,  au  1430.— Procfe«,pp.486,  490.^ 

imoirea  de  Saint-Koiny,  ch.  152. — Bucbon,  pp.  524.  539. 
•  G6m-8,  pp.  292-.'3.— Jenu  Clmrtk'r.  pp.  39-40.— Jean  le  Bmivier,  p.  381.— 
IfflltuU  d*AuT(-r^to.  Vi^le«  Ue  Charles  VIL— BucUou.  p.  544.— Proems,  pp.  480, 
4«8.  4'JO.  i'^    II 
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comrade-in-arms  Pothon  de  Xointrailles,  and  was  worsted.  Then 
she  had  a  desperate  tight  with  a  Burgundian  partisan,  Franquet 
d'Arras,  whom  she  captured  with  all  his  troop;  he  had  lieen  a 
notorious  plunderer,  the  magistrates  of  I-agny  claimed  him  for 
trial,  and  after  an  investigation  wkich  lasted  for  fifteen  days 
they  executed  him  as  a  robber  and  murderer,  for  which  Joan  w 
held  reeponsibie,  his  death  being  one  of  the  most  serious  ch 
preflsed  against  her.  About  May  1  Compiegne  was  invested, 
siege  was  evidently  to  be  the  decisive  event  of  the  campaign, 
and  Joan  hastened  to  the  rescue.  Before  daylight  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  5th  she  succeeiled  in  entenng  tlie  town  with  reinforce- 
ments. In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  a  sally  was  resolved! 
upon,  and  Joan  as  usual  l«l  it,  with  Pothon  and  other  (uiptains  by 
her  side.  She  fell  upon  the  camp  of  a  renowned  knigiit  of  the 
Golden  Fleece  named  Dauldon  de  Noyelle,  who,  though  takeD  by 
sui-prise,  made  a  gallant  resistance.  From  the  neighboring 
ti'oo|)8  hastened  to  his  assistanC'e,  and  the  tide  of  battle  sway 
back  and  forth.  A  force  of  a  thousand  Englishmen  on  their  way 
to  Paris  had  tarried  to  aid  Philip  of  Burgundy,  and  these  wera 
brought  up  between  the  French  and  the  town  to  take  them  in 
the  rear.  Joan  fell  back  and  endeavored  to  bring  her  men  off  in 
safety,  but  while  covering  the  retreat  she  was  unable  to  regain  the 
fortifications,  and  was  tidcen  })risoner  by  the  Batard  de  Vendome, 
a  follower  of  Jean  de  Luxembourg,  Comte  de  Ligny,  second  in 
command  to  the  duke.  There  was  naturally  talk  of  treachery, 
but  it  would  seem  without  foundation.  Pothon  was  likewise 
captured,  and  it  evidently  was  but  the  fortune  of  war,* 

Great  was  the  joy  in  the  Burgundian  camp  when  the  news 
spread  that  the  dreaded  Pucelle  was  a  prisoner.  English  and 
Burgundians  gave  themselves  up  to  rejoicing,  for,  as  the  Burgun- 
dian Munstrelet,  who  was  present,  informs  us,  they  valued  her 
capture  more  than  five  hundred  lighting  men,  for  there  was  no 
captain  or  chief  of  whom  they  were  so  afraid.  They  crowded 
around  her  quarters  at  Mariguy,  and  even  the  Duke  of  Bur 
gundy  himself  paid  her  a  visit  and  exchanged  some  words  with 
her.    At  once  the  question  arose  as  to  her  possession.     She  was  u 


*  Proc^,  pp.  481,  432,  4SS— M^iunires  de  Saint  Remy,  ch.  158.— Mooatrclci 
U.  84-80.— Chronique,  p.  450.— Jean  Cliartier,  p.  42. 
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prisoner  of  war,  belonging  to  Jean  de  Luxembourg,  and,  in  thos6 
days  of  ransoming,  prisoners  were  valuable  property.  Under  ex- 
isting customs,  Henry  VL,  as  chief  of  the  alliance,  had  the  right 
to  claim  the  transfer  of  any  captured  commanding  general  or 
prince  on  paying  tlie  captor  ten  thousand  livros — a  sort  of  emi- 
nent domain,  for  in  the  wars  of  Edward  III.  liertrand  du  Guesclin 
had  been  held  at  a  ninsora  of  one  hundred  thousand  li\Tes,  the 
Constable  de  Clisson  at  the  same,  and  in  U20  it  hiwi  cost  the  Due 
d'Alen^on  two  hundred  thousand  crowns  to  effect  his  liberation 
from  the  English.  In  the  exhausted  state  of  the  English  exchequer, 
however,  even  ten  thousfind  livre«  wju?  a  sum  not  reailily  procur- 
able. It  was  a  matter  of  absolute  necessity  to  the  English  to  have 
her,  not  only  to  prevent  her  ransom  by  the  French,  but  to  neu- 
tralize her  sorceries  by  condemning  and  executing  her  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Church.  To  accomplish  this  the  Inquisition 
VttB  the  most  availalile  instrumentality:  inside  the  Enghsh  lines 
Joan  was  pubUcly  reporteil  to  be  a  sorceress,  and  as  such  was 
judiciable  by  the  Inquisition,  which  therefore  ha<l  a  right  to  claim 
her  for  triaL  Accordingly,  but  a  few  days  had  elapsed  after  her 
capture  when  Martin  fiillon.  Vicar  of  the  Inquisitor  of  Fnince, 
famially  deinandi^  her  surrender,  an<l  the  University  of  Paris 
addreased  two  letters  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  urging  that  she 
should  l)e  promptly  tried  and  punished,  lest  his  enemies  should 
effect  her  deliverance.  We  have  seen  how  by  tliis  time  the  im- 
portance of  the  Inquisition  in  Franco  had  shrunken,  and  tlean  de 
LuxenilK)urg  was  by  no  means  dis]>ose<l  to  surrender  his  valuable 
prize  witliout  consideration.  Then  another  device  was  adopted. 
Compiegne,  where  Joan  was  captured,  was  in  the  diocese  of  Beau- 
vau,  Pierre  Cauchon,  the  Count  -  bishop  of  Beauvais,  though  a 
Frenchnum  of  the  Remois,  was  a  bitter  English  jwrtisan,  whoso  un- 
Bcrufiulous  cruelty  at  a  later  period  excited  the  cordial  detestation 
even  of  his  o^vn  faction.  lie  ha<l  been  driven  from  his  see  the 
previouB  year  by  the  returning  loyalty  of  its  people  under  the  im- 
pulse given  by  Joan,  and  may  l»e  assumed  to  have  looke^l  upon  her 
arith  no  loving  eye.  He  was  told  to  claim  her  for  trial  under  his 
episcopal  jurisdiction,  but  even  he  shrank  from  the  odious  busi- 
ness, and  refuse<I  unless  it  could  l>e  pnive<l  tliat  it  was  his  duty. 
Possibly  the  promise  of  the  reversion  of  the  bishopric  of  Lisieux, 
with  which  he  was  subsequently  rewarded,  may  have  assisted  in 
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convincing  him,  while  the  authority  of  the  University  of  Pi 
was  inToke<l  to  quiet  his  scruples.     July  14,  the  University  ad- 
dressed letters  to  Jean  de  LiLxembour^  reminding  him  that  his 
oath  of  knighthood  required  him  to  defend  the  honor  of  God  andj 
the  (^tholic  faith,  and  the  holy  Chnrcli.     Through  Joan^ 
atries,  enters,  false  doctrines,  and  evils  innumerable  had  spi 
thnmgh  France,  and  the  matter  admitted  of  no  delay.    The 
quisition  had  earnestly  demanded  hor  for  trial,  and  Jean  waa 
urgently  heggod  to  surrender  her  to  tlie  Bishop  of  Beauraia,  who 
liiul  likewise  cluimtxl  her;  all  inquisitor-prelates  are  judges  of  th( 
faith,  and  all  Christiana  of  every  degree  are  bound  to  ol>ey  thei 
under  the  heavy  penalties  of  the  law,  while  obedience  will  ac(|aii 
for  him  tho  divine  grano  and  love,  and  will  aid  in  the  exaltation 
of  the  faith.     When  furnished  with  this,  Pierre  Cauohon  lost  no  J 
time.     He  left  Paris  at  once  with  a  notary  and  a  repreeentativ^fl 
of  the  University,  and  on  the  16th  presented  it  to  the  Ihike  of  Bur* 
gundy  in  the  camp  before  Gompicgne,  together  with  a  gammons 
of  his  own  ad<ires8ed  to  the  Duke,  Jean  de  Luxembourg,  and  the 
Batard  de  Vendume,  demanding  the  surrender  of  Joan  for  trii 
before  him  on  charges  of  Rorcery,  idolatry,  invocation  of  the  dei 
and  other  matters  involving  the  faith — trial  which  he  is  ready 
hold,  with  the  assistance  of  the  inquisitor  and  of  doctors  of  theo- 
logy, for  the  exidtation  of  the  faith  and  the  edilicatioa  of  thoae 
who  have  been  misled  by  her.     He  further  offered  a  ransom  of 
sijt  thousand  livres  and  a  pension  to  the  Batard  de  Vend^rae  of 
two  or  tliree  hundred  livres,  and  if  this  was  not  enough  the  sum 
would  be  inc)va.s(*<l  to  ton  thnus*ind  livres,  although  Joan  waa  not 
so  great  a  fjerson  as  the  king  would  have  a  right  to  claim  on  ^v*    j 
ing  that  amount ;  if  recjuired^  security  would  be  furnished  for  thflfl 
payment.    Those  letters  the  duke  transferred  to  Jean  de  Luxeni-  " 
boui-g,  who  after  some  discussion  agreed  to  sell  her  for  the  stipu* 
lated  sum.     He*  would  not  trust  his  aUies,  however,  even  with 
fiecurity,  and  refused  to  deliver  his  prisoner  until  the  money  waa 
paid.     Bedford  was  obliged  to  convene  tho  states  of  Normandy 
and  levy  a  sj>ecial  tax  to  mise  it,  and  it  was  not  till  October  20 
that  Jean  received  his  price  and  trdnsferred  bis  captive.* 
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Daring  all  this  long  delay  Charles,  to  his  eternal  dishunor, 
made  no  elFort  to  save  the  woman  to  whom  he  owed  his  crown. 
While  her  prolonged  triid  was  under  way  ho  did  not  even  appeal 
to  Eugonius  I V.  or  to  the  Council  of  Basle  to  evoke  the  case  to  their 
tnbuntil^  an  appeal  which  would  hardly  have  been  rejected  in  a 
matter  of  so  much  interest.  It  is  true  tliat  !ier  recent  labi^rs  had 
Aot  been  so  brilliantly  successful  as  thohe  of  the  earlier  period  : 
be  may  have  recogni/.ed  that  ;ifter  all  she  was  but  human ;  or  he 
may  have  satisHed  his  conscience  with  the  reflection  that  if  she 
were  an  envoy  of  God,  God  might  be  trusted  to  extricate  her. 
Besides,  tiio  pnrtv  of  peace  in  his  court,  heiuled  by  Lii  Tremouiile, 
the  favorite,  had  no  desire  to  see  the  heroine  at  large  again,  and 
the  weak  and  self-indulgent  monarch  abandone<.l  her  to  her  fate 
ai,  twenty  years  later,  hv  abandoned  Jacques  CVeur. 

Meanwhile  Joan  had  been  carried,  strictlj**  guanled  to  prevent 
her  esoajK)  by  magic  arts,  from  JVlarigny  to  the  (Jastle  of  Beauliou, 
and  thence  to  the  Castle  of  JJeaurevoir.  In  the  latter  i>rison  she 
excited  the  interest  of  the  Dame  de  Deaui^voir,  and  of  the  De- 
moiBttUe  de  Luxembourg*  aunt  of  Jean.  The  latter  earnestly  re- 
monstratcil  with  her  uephew  when  she  learned  tliat  ho  was  treat- 
ing with  the  English,  uiid  boLli  ladies  endeavored  to  persuade  Joan 
to  aiiopt  female  habiliments.  They  must  have  irapresaod  her  with 
thtrir  kindness,  for  she  subsequently  declared  that  she  would  have 
made  the  change  for  them  rather  than  for  any  other  ladies  in 
•France.  Her  restless  energy  chafed  at  the  long  captivity,  and 
twice  she  made  attempts  to  esca]>e.  Once  she  succeeded  in  shut- 
ting her  guarda  up  in  her  cell,  and  woidd  have  got  off  but  that 
her  jailer  saw  her  and  secured  her.  Again,  when  siie  heaixi  that 
•be  was  to  be  surrendered  to  the  English,  she  despairingly  threw 
herself  from  her  lofty  tower  into  the  ditch,  c-areless  whether  it 
would  kill  her  or  not.  Her  Voices  had  forbidden  the  attempt,  but 
she  said  that  she  had  rather  die  than  fall  into  English  hands — and 
Uiis  was  subsequently  charged  against  her  as  an  attempted  suicide 
and  a  crime.  8he  was  picked  up  for  dead,  but  she  was  reserved 
for  a  harsher  fate  and  speedily  recovered.  She  might  well  regret 
Uie  recovonr'  when  she  was  carried  to  Kouen,  luided  with  chains 
and  confined  in  a  narrow  cell  where  brutal  guards  watched  her 
day  and  night.  It  is  even  said  that  an  iron  cage  was  made,  into 
which  slie  was  thrust  with  fettere  on  wrist,  waist,  and  ankles.    She 
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hail  been  delivered  to  the  Church,  not  to  the  secular  authoril 
she  was  entitled  to  be  kept  in  an  ecclesiastical  prison,  but  the  Eng-' 
lish  had  paid  for  her  and  would  hsten  to  no  reclamations.  War- 
wick had  charge  of  her  and  would  trust  her  to  no  one.* 

Pierre  Cauchon  still  was  in  no  haste  to  commence  the  iniqui- 
tous work  which  he  had  undertaken.     After  a  month  had  pos&ed, 
Pahs  grew  excited  at  the  delay.    The  city,  so  artlently  Anglicized, 
had  a  special  grudge  against  Joan,  not  only  on  account  of  believ- 
ing that  she  had  promised  her  soldiers  on  the  day  of  assault  to  al- 
low them  to  sack  the  city  and  put  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword, 
but  because  they  were  exi)08od  to  the  greatest  privations  by  the; 
virtual  blockade  resulting  from  the  extension  of  the  royal  domina-{ 
tion  caused  by  her  successes.    This  feeling  found  expression  in  the 
University,  which  from  the  lirst  pursued  her  with  unrelenting  fe- 
rocity.    Not  content  with  having  intervened  to  procure  her  sur-j 
render  to  the  English,  it  addressed  letters,  Kovember  21,  to  Piei 
Cauchon,  i-eproaching  him  with  his  tardiness  in  commencing  th< 
process,  and  to  the  King  of  England,  asking  that  the  trial  be  held] 
in  Paris,  where  there  are  so  many  learned  and  excellent  doctors. 
Still  Cauchon  hesitated.    Doubtless  when  he  came  to  consider  the 
evidence  on  which  ho  would  have  to  act  he  recognize*!,  as  irre- 
'sponsible  |>artisans  could  not,  how  flimsy  it  was,  and  he  was  busy! 
in  obtaining  information  as  to  all  the  points  in  her  career — for  the 
interrog;itories  showed  a  marvellous  familiarity  ^vith  everything 
that  could  possibly  be  wrested  against  her.     Besides,  there  werei 
indispensable  preliminaries  to  be  observed.    TTis  jurisdiction 
from  her  capture  in  his  diocese,  but  he  was  an  exile  from  it,  and| 
was  exi>ected  to  try  her  not  only  in  another  dioceee,  but  in  an- 
other province.    The  archbishopric  of  Rouen  was  vacant,  and  he 
adopted  the  expe<lient  of  requesting  of  the  chapter  permission  toJ 
hold  an  e<,'cl*«iastical  court  within  their  jurisdiction.     The  i*eqn< 
was  granted,  and  he  selected  an  assembly  of  experts  to  sit  wi 
him  as  assessors.     A  number  came  willingly  from  the  University, 
whose  expenses  were  piiid  by  the  English  government,  but  it  WMJ 
more  difficult  to  find  accomplices  among  the  loc^al  prelates  and^ 
doctors.     In  one  of  the  early  sessions,  Nicholas  de  Houppelant 


•  MoQstrelet,  II.  86.— Clironique,  p.  4(J2.— Procfea.  pp.  478, 480-1, 486, 4«7,i( 
489.— Le  Bruu  de  Cbarmeties,  Hiatoire  de  Jeanne  d*Arc,  HI.  182-S. 


plainly  told  Cauchon  that  neither  he  nor  the  rest,  lielonging  to 
the  party  hostile  to  Joan,  could  sit  as  judges,  especially  as  she  had 
already  been  examined  by  the  Archbishop  of  Reims,  who  was  the 
metropolitan  of  Bcauvais.  For  this  Nicholas  was  imprisoned  in 
the  Castle  of  Kouen,  and  was  threatened  with  banishment  to  Eng- 
land and  with  drowning,  but  his  friends  eventually  procured  his 
lil>eration.  UndoubteiUy  every  man  who  sat  on  the  tribunal  had 
the  conviction  that  any  leaning  to  the  accused  would  ex|x)se  him 
to  English  vengeance,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  imptjae  a 
fine  on  an\'  one  who  should  absent  himself  from  a  single  session. 
Eventually  a  respectable  body  of  fifty  or  sixty  theologians  and 
jurists  was  got  together,  including  such  men  as  the  Abbots  of 
Fecamp,  Jumioges,  Ste.  Catharine,  Corraeilles,  and  PrOaux,  the 
Prior  of  Ixinguoville,  the  archdeacon  and  treasurer  of  Rouen,  and 
other  men  of  recognized  position.  On  January  3,  USl,  royal  let- 
ters-patent were  issued  ordering  Joan  to  be  delivered  to  Pierre 
Cauchon  whenever  she  was  wanted  for  examination,  and  all  offl- 
eials  to  aid  him  when  called  upon.  As  though  she  were  already 
convicted,  the  letters  recited  the  heresies  and  evil  deeds  of  the 
culprit,  and  significantly  concluded  with  a  clause  timt  if  she  was 
ac(]uitted  she  was  not  to  be  bberated,  but  to  be  returned  to  the 
custody  of  the  king.  Yet  it  was  not  until  the  9th  that  Cauchon 
assembled  his  experts,  at  that  time  eight  in  number,  and  laid  be- 
fore them  what  had  been  already  done.  They  decideil  that  the 
informations  were  insufficient  and  that  a  furtlier  inquest  was  nec- 
I  tttsary,  and  they  also  ])rotested  ineffectually  against  Joan^s  deten- 
tion in  a  state  prisrm.  Measures  were  at  once  taken  to  make  the 
investigations  required.  Nicholas  Dailly  was  despatched  to  ob- 
tain the  details  of  Joan's  childhocni,  and  as  he  brought  back  only 
favorable  details  Cauchon  supproftse<I  his  n^port  and  refused  to  re- 
imburse his  expenses.  The  inquisitorial  method  of  making  the 
accused  betray  herself  was  adopted.  One  of  the  assessors,  Nicho- 
las rOyseleur,  disguised  himself  as  a  layman  and  was  introduced 
into  her  c^ll,  pretending  to  be  a  Lomiiner  imprisoned  for  his  loy- 
alty. He  gained  her  confidence,  and  she  grew  into  the  habit  of 
talking  to  him  without  reserve.  Then  Warwick  and  Cauchon 
with  two  notaries  ensconced  themselves  in  an  adjoining  cell  of 
which  the  partition  wall  had  been  pierced,  while  ]*Oyselour  led 
her  on  to  talk  about  her  visions ;  but  the  scheme  failed,  for  one  of 
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the  notai'ieSf  unfamiliar  with  inquisitorial  practice,  pronouncod  tho 
whole  proceeding  to  be  unlawful,  and  courageously  refuseil  to  act. 
Then  Jean  Estivet,  the  prosecator  and  canon  of  Deauvais,  tried  the 
same  expedient,  but  without  success.* 

It  waa  not  until  February  19  that  the  articles  of  aocusation 
were  ready  for  sulnnission  to  the  assessora,  and  then  a  new  diffi- 
culC3^  arose.  Thu&  far  the  tribunal  had  contained  no  representa- 
tive of  the  Inquisition,  and  this  was  recognized  as  a  fatal  defect. 
Frcre  Jean  Gravenin  was  Inquisitor  of  France,  and  had  appointed 
P'rere  Jean  le  Maitre,  in  1424,  as  his  vicar  or  deputy  for  Rouen, 
Le  Alaitre  seems  to  have  luid  no  stomach  for  the  W(jrk,  and  to 
have  kept  aloof,  but  he  was  not  to  be  lot  off,  and  at  the  meeting 
of  February  19  it  was  resolved  to  summon  him,  in  the  prcsenoa 
of  two  notaries,  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings  and  to  hear  read 
the  accusation  and  the  depositions  of  witnesses.  Threats  are  said 
to  have  been  freely  employed,  and  his  repugnance  was  overcome. 
Aootliei-  session  was  held  in  the  afternoon,  at  which  he  a])pearedy 
and  on  being  summoned  to  act  professed  hunself  willing  to  do  so» 
if  the  commission  which  he  held  was  sufficient  authorization.  The 
scruple  which  he  tdlege<i  was  ingenious.  lie  was  Inquisitor  of 
Rouen,  but  Cauchon  was  bishop  in  a  different  province,  and,  as  he 
was  exercising  jurisdiction  belonging  to  I^auvais  in  the  "  bor 
rowed  territory,''  le  Maitre  doubtwl  his  powers  to  take  part  in  it. 
It  was  not  till  the  2*2d  tiuit  his  doul>ts  were  overcome,  and,  while 
awaiting  enlargeil  powers  fnjm  Graveran,  he  consented  to  assist, 
for  the  discharge  of  his  conscience  and  to  prevent  the  whole  pro- 
ceedings from  l)eing  null  and  void,  which  by  common  consent 
seems  to  have  been  assumed  would  be  the  case  if  carried  on 
without  the  fmrticipation  of  tho  Inquisition.    It  was  not  until 


•  Journal  d'lin  Rourgpoi*  dp  Paris,  an  1499. — Le  Bmn  de  Charmett«i,  TIL 
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At  least  nne  of  tho  oasetsors,  Thomas  f\v.  CourccUcs,  waaa  mau  of  tho  highusi 
character  and  of  distinguiahed  laarning.  Imraediately  aflcr  the  trial  of  Joan  he 
played  a  distiuf^Uhed  part  at  the  Council  of  Baale,  in  opposing  tlie  claims  of 
the  papacy.  .■Eneas  Sylvius  says  of  him. "  Inter  sacrarum  litcrarom  dootores  in- 
algniB,  quo  nemo  plum  t'X  derretis  sneri  concilii  dictavii,  vir  juxta  doctrinam 
mirahilis  et  nmabilis,  sed  modestu  quftdnm  veremindia  semper  intuens  tcrnam" 
(iEn.  Sylv.  Conimcnt.  de  Gt^stis  Couril.  Hasil.  Lib.  i.  p. 7,  Kd.  1571).— He  died  la 
146d  AB  DenD  of  NOtre  Dame  (Le  BniD.  III.  2;Ui). 
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March  12  that  he  received  a  special  commission  from  Graveran, 
vrho  dedinefl  to  come  personally,  after  which  he  presided  in  con- 
janction  with  Cauchon  ;  sentence  was  rendered  in  their  joint  names, 
and  he  was  duly  pftid  by  the  English  for  his  services.* 

At  length,  on  February  21,  Jean  Estivet,  the  prosecutor,  de- 
mande<i  that  the  prisoner  l>e  prodnce<.l  and  examinetl.  Before  she 
was  intro<inoed  f-anchon  PXpUiine<l  that  she  Imd  earnestly  bogged 
the  privilege  of  hearing  mass,  but,  in  \'iew  of  the  crimes  whereof 
she  was  accused  and  her  wearing  male  attire,  he  had  refused. 
This  prejudgment  of  the  case  was  acquiesced  in,  and  Jonn  wns 
brought  in  with  fetters  on  her  legs.  Of  this  cruelty  she  com- 
plained  bitterly.  Even  the  Tc^mplors,  oa  we  have  seen,  had  their 
irons  removed  before  examination,  hat  Joan  was  only  nominally 
in  the  hands  of  the  court,  and  Gauchon  accepted  the  responsibility 
for  the  outrage  by  telling  her  that  it  was  because  she  had  repeat- 
edly tried  to  escape,  to  which  she  replied  that  she  had  a  right  to 
do  so,  as  she  hafl  never  given  her  jwrole.  Th(>n  Cauchon  called  up 
the  English  guard  who  acc4Mnpanied  her  and  went  thn>ugh  the 
farce  of  swearing  them  to  watch  her  strictly — apparently  for  the 
futile  pur]X)9e  of  assorting  some  control  over  thenj.f 

It  would  be  sup«M'f!uou8  to  follow  in  detail  the  examinntionsto 
which  she  w;i8  subje<5ted  during  the  next  thre*'  months,  with  an 
intermission  from  April  IS  to  May  11  on  account  of  siclmess  which 
nearly  provt^d  mortal.    The  untaught  peasant  girl,  enfeel>led  by 
the  miseries  of  her  cruel  prison,  and  subjected  day  after  day  to  the 
shrewd  and  searching  cross-questions  of  the  trained  and  subtle  in- 
tellects of  her  enrefully  selected  jutlges.  never  lost  her  ]>rescnce  of  f^y^ 
mint!  or  clearness  of  intellect.     Ingenious  pitfalls  were  constructed 
for  her,  which  she  evaded  almost  by  instinct.    Questions  puzzling  to 
a  theologian  of  the  schools  w-ere  showered  upon  her ;  half  a  dozen 
eager  disputants  would  assail  her  at  once  and  would  interrupt  her 
Teplies;  tlu'  dis<irder  at  times  wass*^  great  that  the  nf»taries  finallv         ^^ 
deohirtfl  themselves  unable  to  make  an  intelligent  record.     Her    W^^ 
reHponst^s  would  be  carefully  scrntinized,  and  she  would  be  recalled 
in  the  atlemoou,  the  same  ground  would  \)e  gone  over  in  a  dill'er- 


•  Ripoll  in.  R.—Ptoc&s,  pp.  467-8,470, 500.— LeBruade  Charmettcs,  III.  18a 
IM,  2II>.  40T-H.— L'Averdy,  p.  391. 
f  ProrJ^s  pp.  4C8-9, 
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ent  manner,  and  her  pursuers  would  tigain  be  foiled.  In  the  whole 
series  of  interrogatories  she  manifested  a  marvellous  combination 
of  frank  simplicity,  shrewdness,  pi*esenoe  of  mind,  and  firmness 
that  would  do  honor  to  a  veteran  diplomat.  She  utterly  refused 
to  take  an  unconditional  oath  to  answer  the  questions  put  to  her, 
saying",  frankly,  "  I  do  not  know  what  you  will  aak  me;  ix»rhaj>8 
it  may  be  about  things  which  I  will  not  tell  you :"  she  agreed  to 
reply  to  all  questions  about  her  faith  and  matters  bearing  upon 
her  trial,  but  to  nothing  else.  "When  Cauchon's  eagerness  over- 
stepped the  limit  she  would  turn  on  him  and  warn  him,  **  You  call 
yourself  my  judge :  I  knoAv  not  if  you  are,  but  take  care  not  lo 
judge  wrongfully,  for  you  expose  yourself  to  great  danger,  and  I 
warn  you,  so  that  if  our  Lord  chastises  you  I  shall  have  done  my 
duty."  When  asked  whether  St.  Michael  was  naked  when  he 
visited  her,  she  retorted,  "  Do  you  think  the  Lord  has  not  where- 
with to  clothe  his  angels?"  When  describing  a  conversation  with 
St.  Catharine  about  the  result  of  the  siege  of  Compiegne,  some 
chance  expression  led  her  examiner  to  imagine  that  he  could  en- 
trap her,  and  he  interrupted  with  the  question  whether  she  had 
said,  *'  Will  God  so  wickedly  let  the  good  folks  of  Compiegne 
perish  T'  but  she  composedly  corrected  him  by  repeating, "  What ! 
will  God  let  these  good  folks  of  Compiegne  perish,  who  have  been 
and  are  so  loyal  to  their  lonl  r*  She  could  hardly  have  known 
that  an  attempt  to  escajw  from  an  ecclesiastical  court  was  a  sin  of 
the  deepest  dye,  and  yet  when  tested  with  the  cunning  question 
whether  she  would  now  escape  if  op|x>rtunity  oflfered,  she  replied 
that  if  the  door  was  ojiened  she  would  walk  out ;  she  wouhl  try  it 
only  to  see  if  the  Lonl  so  willed  it.  When  an  insi<li(>us  offer  was 
made  to  her  to  have  a  gi*eat  procession  to  entreat  God  to  bring  her 
to  the  proper  frame  of  mind,  she  quietly  replied  that  she  wished 
all  gootl  Catholics  would  pray  for  her.  When  tlireatened  with 
torture,  and  told  that  the  executioner  was  at  hand  to  administer 
it,  slie  simply  said,  **  If  you  extort  avowals  fnmi  me  by  pjiin  I  will, 
maintain  that  they  are  the  result  of  violence."  Thus  alternating 
the  horrors  of  her  dungeon  with  the  clamors  of  the  examination- 
room,  where  |>erhaps  a  dozen  eager  questioners  would  bait  her  at 
once,  she  never  faltered  through  all  those  weary  weeks.* 


•  Procfea,  pp.  468.  472,  473,  476,  486,  487,  489,  501.-L'ATcrdy,  pp.  107.  3»5. 
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In  this  she  was  sustained  hy  the  state  of  liabitual  spiritual  ex- 
altation resulting  from  the  daily  and  nightly  visions  with  which 
she  was  favored,  and  the  unalterable  conviction  that  she  was  the 
chosen  of  the  Lord,  under  whose  inspiration  she  Jicted  and  whose 
will  she  was  prepared  to  endure  with  resignation.  In  her  prison 
her  ec«tatic  raptures  seem  to  have  become  more  frecjuent  than 
ever.  Her  heavenly  visitants  came  at  her  call,  and  8olve<l  her 
difficulties.  Frecpiently  she  refused  to  answer  questions  until  she 
oould  consult  her  Voices  and  learn  whether  she  was  permitted  to 
reveal  what  was  wanted,  and  then,  at  a  subsequent  hearing,  she 
would  say  that  she  had  received  permission.  The  responses  evi- 
dently sometimes  varied  with  her  m(x>ds.  She  would  be  told  that 
she  woidd  be  delivered  with  triumph,  and  then  again  be  urged  not 
to  mind  her  martynlom,  for  she  would  reach  paradise.  When  she 
rejx)rte<l  this  she  was  cunningly  asked  if  she  felt  assureil  of  salvar 
tion,  and  on  her  saying  that  she  was  as  certain  of  heaven  as  if  she 
was  already  there,  she  was  led  on  with  a  question  whether  she 
hdd  that  she  could  not  commit  mortal  sin.  Instinctively  she  drew 
back  from  the  dangerous  ground — "  I  know  nothing  about  it ;  I 
depend  on  the  Lord.''  * 

Finally,  on  one  important  pjiiit  her  judges  succeeded  in  en- 
trapping her.  She  was  warned  that  if  slie  had  done  anything  con- 
trary to  the  faith  she  must  submit  herself  to  the  determination  of 
the  Church.  To  her  the  Church  was  represented  by  Cauchon  and 
his  tribunal ;  to  submit  to  them  would  be  to  pronounce  her  whole 
life  a  lie,  her  intercourse  with  saints  and  angels  an  invcxsation  of 
demons,  herself  a  sorceress  worthy  of  the  stjike,  and  only  to  escape 
it  through  the  infinite  mercy  of  her  }>ersecutors.  She  offered  to 
submit  to  God  and  the  saints,  but  this,  she  was  told,  was  the 
Church  triumphant  in  heaven,  and  she  must  submit  to  the  Church 
militant  on  earth,  else  she  was  a  heretic,  to  be  inevitably  abandoned 
to  the  secular  nnn  for  burning.  Taking  advantage  of  her  igno- 
rance, the  matter  was  pressed  u^Kin  her  in  the  most  absolute  form. 
WTien  asked  if  she  would  submit  to  the  pope  she  could  only  say, 
"  Take  me  to  him  and  I  will  answer  to  him."  At  last  she  waa 
brought  to  admit  that  she  would  submit  to  the  Church,  provided  I 
it  did  not  command  what  was  impossible ;  but,  when  asked  to  de-J 
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£ne  the  im|X)a8ible,  it  waa  to  abandoa  doing  what  the  Lord  had 
commujided,  and  to  revoke  what  she  had  asserted  as  to  the  troth 
of  her  visions.    This  she  would  Hubmit  only  to  God.* 

Thoexuiuinations  u|>  t*j  iMan^ii  27  had  been  merely  preparatory. 
On  that  day  the  formal  trial  commenced  by  reading  to  Joan  a  long 
series  of  ai'ticles  of  accusation  based  upon  the  information  obtained. 
A  lively  debate  ensued  among  the  experts,  but  at  last  it  was  de- 
cided that  she  must  answer  tbem  stnatim  and  on  the  spot,  which 
she  did  with  her  wonted  clearness  and  intrepidity,  declining  the 
offer  of  counsel,  which  Cauchon  proposed  to  select  for  her.  San- 
dry  furtherinterrogatories  followed ;  then  her  sickness  delayed  the 
proceedings,  and  on  May  12,  twelve  mombera  of  the  tribunal  asaem* 
bled  in  Pierre  Cauchon's  house  to  determine  whether  she  should  be 
subjected  to  torture.  Fortunately  for  the  reputation  of  her  judges 
this  infamy  was  spared  her.  One  of  them  voted  in  favor  of  tort- 
ure to  see  whether  she  could  be  forced  to  submit  to  the  Church; 
another,  the  spy,  Nicholas  TOyselour,  humanely  urged  it  as  a  use- 
ful medicine  for  her;  nine  were  of  opinion  either  that  it  wai 
not  yet  required,  or  that  the  case  was  clear  enough  without  it; 
Cauchon  himself  up]>arently  did  not  vote.     Meanwhile  a  secret 


*  Procfea,  pp.  48ft,  491,  4ft4.  405,  49ft,  500,  501. 

When,  in  1466,  tlie  memory  of  Jonn  wns  roh&bilitated,  and  the  sentencA  con- 
demning her  was  pronounced  nuU  and  void,  tt  w»a  of  course  ncresaary  U^  fifxvw 
that  hIic  htul  not  rclu.^il  to  submit  to  Oie  Church.  Evidence  wiu  farniabcd  to 
prove  that  Nicholas  I'Oyseleur,  in  whom  she  continue<l  to  have  conSdencCf  se- 
cretly advised  lier  that  she  was  lost  if  she  submitted  herself  to  the  Church ;  hut 
tliat  Jean  de  la  Fontaine,  another  of  the  assessors,  visited  her  in  prison  with  two 
Dominicans,  Isambard  dc  la  Pierre  and  Martin  TAdvcnu,  and  explained  to  her 
that  at  the  Coancil  of  Bnale.  then  sitting,  there  were  oft  many  of  her  friends  ta 
of  enemies,  and  nt  the  next  hoaring:,  on  March  30,  Fr5re  laambard  de  la  Pierre 
openly  repeatf'd  the  sugj;:eation,  in  consequence  of  which  she  offered  to  sobadt  to 
it,  and  alao  demanded  to  be  talccn  to  the  pope,  all  uf  which  Cauchon  forbade  Id 
be  inserted  in  the  record,  and  but  for  the  active  intervention  of  Jean  Ic  Maltrc, 
the  inquisitor,  all  three  would  have  incurred  gnvc  peril  of  death  (^L'Avtrdj,  pp. 
47(J_7  _Tx!  Bnin  de  Chnrmettca,  TV.  ft-13.— Buolum,  pp.  518-10).  The  rehabili- 
tation proceeding?!  are  quite  aa  suspect  as  those  of  the  trial;  every  one  then  was 
anxious  to  make  a  rocortl  for  himself  and  to  prove  that  Joan  bad  been  fonlW  dnUt 
witli.  Aa  late  as  the  nineteenth  interrogatory,  on  March  37. 1481,  Je&n  de  la  Poo- 
taine  was  one  of  those  who  voted  in  favor  of  the  must  rigorous  dealingv  with 
Joan  CProcfea,  p.  406}. 
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junto,  selected  by  Cauchon,  had  reduced  the  articles  of  accusation 
lo  twelve*  which,  though  grossly  at  variance  with  the  truth,  were 
fifi6ume<l  to  have  been  fully  prove<l  or  confessal,  and  these  formed 
the  basis  of  the  subsequent  deliberationb  and  sentent^e.  We  have 
seeUi  in  the  ca^e  of  Marguerite  la  Porete,  that  the  Inquisition  of 
Paris,  in  place  of  calling  an  assembly  of  experts,  submitted  to  the 
canonists  of  the  University  a  written  statement  of  what  was  as- 
Bumoil  to  be  proved,  and  that  the  o]nnion  rendoretl  on  this,  al- 
tliough  c-onditioned  on  ita  being  a  true  presentation  of  the  case, 
was  equivalent  to  a  verdict.  This  precedent  was  followotl  'n  the 
preaent  case.  Copies  of  the  articles  were  addressed  to  fifty-eight 
learned  experts,  in  addition  t*j  the  Chapter  of  Kouen  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris,  and  their  opinions  were  requested  by  a  certain 
day.  Of  all  those  ap{>eaIod  to,  tlio  University  was  by  far  the  most 
impoitant,  and  a  special  mission  Avas  despatched  to  it  bearing  let- 
ters from  the  royal  council  and  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais.  In  view 
of  the  tendencies  of  the  University  this  might  seem  a  superfluous 
precautidn,  and  its  a<U)ption  shows  how  slender  wjus  the  foundation 
on  which  the  whole  prosecution  was  based.  The  IJnivereity  went 
through  an  elaborate  form  of  deliberation,  and  caused  the  faculties 
of  theology  ami  law  to  diaw  up  its  decision,  which  was  adopted 
May  14  and  sent  to  Kouen.* 

On  May  19  the  assessors  were  assembled  to  hear  the  report  from 
the  University, after  whici)  their  opinions  were  taken.  Some  were  in 
favor  of  immediate  abaDdonment  to  the  secular  arm,  which  would 
have  been  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  regular  inquisitorial  pro- 
ceedings, but  probal'ly  the  violent  assumption  that  the  articles 
HQpresented  truthfully  Joan's  admissions  was  too  much  for  some 
of  the  assessors,  and  the  milder  suggestion  prevailed  that  Joan 
should  have  another  hearing,  in  which  the  articles  should  be  r«id 
to  her,  with  the  decision  of  the  University,  and  that  the  verdict 
should  depend  upon  what  she  should  then  say.  Accordingly,  on 
ftlay  23,  she  was  again  brought  before  the  tribunal  for  the  pur- 
pose. A  brief  abstract  of  the  do<;ument  read  to  lier  will  show, 
from  the  triviality  of  many  of  the  charges  and  the  guilt  ascribed 
to  them,  how  conviction  was  predetermined.     The  University,  lu 


1  •  Procfe»>  pp.  4S6-8, 502.— L'Arerdy,  pp.  38,  50.— Lc  Brun  de  Charmetlcs,  IV. 
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usual,  bad  guarded  itself  by  conditioning  its  decision  on  the  basis 
of  the  articles  being  fully  provoci,  but  no  notice  was  taken  of  this, 
and  Joan  was  mldi-essed  as  tliough  she  had  confessed  to  the  arti- 
cles and  had  been  solemnly  coniU^nneil. 

I.  The  visions  of  angels  and  saints. — These  are  pronounced 
superstitious  and  procee<ling  from  evil  and  diabolical  spirits. 

II.  The  sign  given  to  Charles  of  the  crown  brought  to  him  by 
St.  Michael. — After  noting  her  contradictions,  the  story  is  declared 
a  lie,  and  a  presumptuous,  seductory^  and  pernicious  thing,  deroga- 
tory to  the  dignity  of  the  angelic  Church. 

III.  Recognizing  saints  and  angels  by  their  teaching  and  the 
comfort  they  bring,  and  believing  in  them  as  firmly  as  in  the  faith 
of  Christ. —  Her  n^asons  have  been  insufficient,  and  her  belief 
rash ;  comparing  faith  in  them  to  faith  in  Christ  is  an  error  of 
faith. 

IV.  Pre<liction8  of  future  events  and  recognition  of  persons  not 
seen  before  through  the  Voices. — This  is  superstition  and  divina- 
tion, presumptuous  assertion,  and  vain  boasting. 

V.  Wearing  men^s  clothes  and  short  hair,  taking  the  sacrament 
while  in  them,  and  asserting  that  it  is  by  command  of  God. — Tliis 
is  blaspheming  God,  despising  his  sacraments,  transgressing  the 
divine  law,  holy  writ,  and  canonical  ordinances,  wherefore,  "  thou 
savorest  ill  in  the  faith,  thou  boastest  vainly  and  art  su8i>ect  of 
idolatry,  and  thou  condomncst  thyself  in  not  l>eing  willing  to  wear 
thy  sex's  garments  and  in  following  the  customs  of  the  heathen 
and  Saracen.' ' 

VI.  Putting  Jesus,  Maria,  and  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  her  let- 
ters, and  threatening  that  if  they  were  not  obeyed  that  she  would 
show  in  battle  who  had  the  l>e8t  right. — **  Thou  art  murderous  and 
cruel,  seeking  effusion  of  human  blood,  seditious,  provoking  to  tyr- 
anny, and  blaspheming  Go<l,  his  commandments  and  revelations." 

VII.  Rendering  her  father  and  mother  almost  crazy  by  leaving 
them ;  also  promising  Charles  to  restore  his  kingdom,  and  all  by 
command  of  Gotl. — "  Thou  hast  l)een  wicked  to  thy  parents,  trans- 
grossing  the  commandment  of  God  to  honor  them.  Thou  haat 
been  scandalous,  blaspheming  God,  erring  in  the  faith,  and  hast 
made  a  rash  and  presumptuous  promise  to  thy  king." 

VIII.  Leaping  from  the  tower  of  Beaurevoir  into  the  ditch  and 
preferring  death  to  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  after  the 


Voices  had  forbidden  it. — This  was  pusillanimity,  tending  to  des- 
peration and  suicide;  and  in  saying  that  God  had  forgiven  it, 
"  thou  savorest  ill  as  to  human  f  ree-wilL" 

IX.  Suying  tliat  St.  Catharine  and  St.  Margaret  had  promised 
her  paradise  if  she  preserve<l  her  virginity,  feeling  assured  of  it, 
and  asserting  that  if  she  were  in  mortiU  sin  they  would  not  visit 
her. — "  Thou  savorest  ill  as  to  the  Christian  faith," 

X.  Saying  that  St.  Catharine  and  St.  Margaret  spoke  French 
and  not  English  because  they  were  not  of  the  English  faction,  and 
that,  after  knowing  that  these  Voices  were  for  Charles,  she  had  not 
loved  the  Burgundians. — This  is  a  rash  blasphemy  against  those 
saints  and  a  transgression  of  the  divine  command  to  love  thy 
neighbor. 

XI.  Reverencing  the  celestial  visitants  and  believing  them  to 
come  from  Go<i  without  consulting  any  churchman ;  feeling  as  cer- 
tain of  it  as  of  Christ  and  the  Passion  ;  and  refusing  to  reveal  the 
sign  made  to  Charles  without  the  command  of  God. — "  Thou  art 
an  idolater,  an  invoker  of  devils,  erring  in  the  faith,  and  hast  rash- 
ly made  an  illicit  oath." 

XII.  Refusing  to  obey  the  mandate  of  the  Church  if  contrary 
to  the  pretended  command  of  God,  and  rejecting  the  judgment  of 
the  C'hurch  on  earth, — "  Thou  art  schismatic,  believing  wrongl}'  as 
to  the  truth  and  authority  of  the  Church,  and  up  to  the  present 
time  thou  errest  i>erniciousIy  in  the  faith  of  God."  * 

Maitre  Pierre  Maurice,  who  read  to  her  this  extraordinary  doc- 
ument, proceeded  to  address  her  with  an  odious  assumption  of 
kindness  as^^Je/umne  via  chere  aviie^''  urging  her  earnestly  and 
argumentatively  lo  submit  herself  to  the  judgment  of  the  Church, 
without  which  her  soul  was  sure  of  damnation,  and  he  had  shrewd 
fears  for  her  body.  She  answered  firmly  that  if  the  fire  was 
lighted  and  the  executioner  ready  to  cast  her  in  the  flames  she 
would  not  vary  from  what  she  had  already  said.  Nothing  re- 
mained but  to  cite  her  for  the  next  day  to  receive  her  final  sen- 
tence.f  

•  Procfts,  pp.  503-5.— L'Averdy,  pp.  56-97. 

t  Le  Bruu  de  Channvttcs.  TV.  102-4,  IOC— Procfes,  p.  506. 

In  coDftidcring  the  verdict  of  ihe  Univereity  and  the  Inquisition  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  visions  of  t!ie  Saviour,  the  Virgin,  and  llio  Suints  were  almost 
rrcry-daj  occurrences,  and  were  rccogtiizcd  and  rct^pccted  by  the  Church.  The 
III.— 24 
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On  the  2-ith  preparations  for  an  aut^  defe  were  completed  i 
the  cemetery  of  St.  Onen.  The  pile  waa  ready  for  lighting,  andl 
on  two  scaffolds  were  assembled  the  Cardinal  of  Beaufort  and! 
other  dignitaries,  while  on  a  third  were  Pierre  Cauchon,  Jean  le 
Afaitre,  Joan,  and  Maitre  Guillanme  Erard,  who  preached  the  ci 
tomary  sermon.  In  his  eloquence  he  exclaimed  that  Charles  VII, 
had  been  proved  a  schismatic  heretic,  when  Joan  interrupted  him, 
'*  Speak  of  me,  but  not  of  the  king ;  he  is  a  good  Christian  I"  She  , 
maintained  her  courage  until  the  sentence  of  relaxation  was  part-l 
ly  read,  when  she  yielded  to  the  incessant  ]>ersna8ion  mingled  with  ■ 
threats  and  promises  to  which  she  had  been  exposed  since  the 
previous  night,  and  she  signified  her  readiness  to  submit.  Al 
formula  of  al»junition  wa,s  read  to  her,  anti  after  some  disoussion 
she  allowed  her  hand  to  be  guided  in  scratching  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  which  represented  Ijer  signature.  Then  another  sentence, 
prepared  in  advance,  was  pronounced,  im]K)sing  on  her,  as  a  ma 
ter  of  course,  the  customary  penance  of  peq">etual  imprisonment 
on  bread  and  water.  Vainly  she  bogged  for  an  ooclesiastical 
prison.  Had  Cauchon  wished  it  be  was  [>ower1es8,  and  he  ordered 
the  guards  to  conduct  her  back  whence  she  came.* 

The  English  wei-e  naturally  furious  on  finding  that  the}'  had 
overreacheil  themselves.  They  could  have  tried  Joan  summarily 
in  a  secular  txjurt  for  sorcery  and  burned  her  out  of  hand,  but  to. 


Bpfrituul  excitability  of  the  MirUne  Ages  brought  the  supernatural  world  into 
ctose  roUtionR  with  the  matoHnl.  For  &  choice  collection  ofsuch  stories  see  the 
Dittl4>gucs  of  Cawnriua  of  neiBtcrboch.  Aa  a  technical  point  of  ecrlexiasticftl  Uw, 
moreover,  Joan *&  Tisinnii  hml  already  l>con  examined  anU  approved  by  the  prtl* 
ates  and  doctors  at  Cbiuon  aud  Puiticn,  including  Pierre  Caucbon*B  metropoUtaai 
Uenuttd,  Archbishop  of  Kcinis. 

•  Procfea,  pp.  508-0.— Journal  d'un  Bourgeois  dc  Paris,  an  1481. — Le  Bnuj 
lie  Charmettca,  IV.  110-41. 

There  are  two  forms  of  abjuration  recorded  an  subscribed  by  Joan;  one  briel 
and  simple,  the  other  elaborate  (Proclis,  p.  fiOS;  IjS  Brun  de  Cbarmottes,  TV!^ 
135-7).  Cftuclion  has  been  accusiid  of  duplicity  in  reading  to  her  the  shOfMC 
one  and  substituting  the  other  for  her  signature.  She  subseqaently  complained 
that  she  bad  never  promised  to  abandon  her  mrtle  attire— a  promts  whicti 
was  contained  in  the  longer  but  not  in  the  ahorter  one.  Much  has  l»een  tiimi« 
of  this,  but  without  reason.  The  short  abjuration  ia  nn  unconditional  admlwuB 
of  her  errors,  n  revocation  and  submistnon  to  the  Church,  and  was  aa  bindioj 
and  elective  as  the  other. 
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of  her  they  had  been  obliged  to  call  in  the  eccle- 
siastical ttutborities  and  Uie  Inquisition,  and  they  were  too  lit- 
tle familiar  with  trials  for  heresy  to  recognize  that  ijiquisitorial 
proceedings  were  based  on  the  assumption  of  seeking  the  salvation  ^^^ 
of  the  soul  and  not  the  destruction  of  the  body.  When  they  saw 
bow  the  alTuir  wiis  going  a  great  (Himniotiun  arose  at  wliat  they 
inevitably  regarded  as  a  mockery.  Joan's  death  was  a  ]>oliticai 
necessity,  and  their  victim  was  eluding  them  though  in  their  grasp. 
In  Bpite  of  the  servility  which  the  ecclesiastics  hatl  shown,  they 
were  threatened  with  drawn  swoi-ds  and  were  glad  to  leave  the 
cemetery  of  St.  Ouen  in  safety.* 

In.  the  afternoon  Jean  le  Majtre  and  some  of  the  assessors  vis- 
ited her  in  her  cell,  representing  the  mercy  of  the  Chuix-h  and  the 
gi-atitude  with  wliich  she  should  receive  her  sentence,  and  warning 
her  to  abandon  her  revelations  and  follies,  for  if  she  rclaf>sed  she 
oould  Iiave  no  hope.  She  was  humbled,  and  when  urged  to  wear 
female  apparel  she  assented.  It  was  brought  and  she  put  it  on; 
her  male  ganncnts  were  placeil  in  a  bag  and  left  in  her  cell.+ 

"What  followed  will  never  be  accurately  known.  The  reports 
are  untnistworthy  and  contnvdictor}' — mere  surmises,  doubtless — 
and  the  secret  lies  btiriod  in  the  dungeon  of  I<<^uen  Castle.  The 
brutal  guards,  eiu'aged  at  her  escape  from  the  ilames,  no  doubt 
abused  her  siiamef  ully ;  perha}>s,  as  reported,  they  beat  her, 
dragged  her  by  the  hair,  and  oflfered  violence  to  her,  till  at  last 
she  felt  that  her  man's  dress  was  her  only  safety.  Perhaps,  us 
other  stories  go,  her  Voioes  reproatdied  her  for  her  weakness,  and 
she  deliberately  n»flume<l  it.  Perhaps,  also,  Warwick,  n'sohed  to 
make  her  commit  an  act  of  i^eLipse,  had  her  female  garments  re- 
moved at  night,  so  that  she  had  no  choice  but  to  resume  her  male 
appareL  The  fact  that  it  was  left  within  her  reach  and  not  con- 
veyed away  shows  at  least  that  there  was  a  desire  to  tempt  her  to 
resume  it.  Be  this  as  it  may,  after  wearing  her  woman's  dress 
fur  two  or  three  days  word  was  brought  to  her  judges  that  she 
!iad  relapsed  and  abandoned  it.  C)n  ^fay  2S  they  luistenetl  to  her 
prison  to  verify  the  fact.  The  incoherence  of  her  replies  to  their 
examination  shows  how  she  was  breaking  down  under  tlie  fearful 


•  Le  Bnin  dc  Chm-mrttcB,  IV.  141. 

t  Procta,  pp.  508-0— Le  Bruu  de  Cbaruwltes, IV.  U7, 
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stress  to  which  she  had  been  subjected.  First  she  merely  said  j 
that  she  had  taken  the  drees ;  then  that  it  was  more  suitable  since  ■ 
she  was  to  be  with  men ;  nobody  had  compelled  her,  but  she  ^ 
denied  that  she  had  sworn  not  to  resume  it.  Then  she  said  that 
she  had  taken  it  because  faith  had  not  been  kept  with  her — she 
had  been  promised  tliat  she  should  hear  mass  and  receive  the 
sacrament,  and  be  released  from  her  chains ;  she  would  rather  die 
than  be  kept  in  fetters — could  she  hear  mass  and  be  relieved  of 
her  irons  she  would  do  all  that  the  Church  required.  She  had 
heard  the  Voices  since  her  abjunition,  and  had  been  told  that  she 
had  incurred  damnation  by  revoking  to  save  her  life,  for  she  had' 
only  revoked  through  dread  of  the  fire.  The  Voices  are  of  St. 
Catharine  and  St.  Margaret,  and  come  from  God:  she  had  never 
revoked  that,  or,  if  she  had,  it  was  contrary  to  truth.  She  had 
rather  die  than  endure  the  torture  of  her  captivity,  but  if  her 
judges  wish  she  will  resume  the  woman's  dress ;  as  for  the  rest 
she  knows  nothing  more.* 

These  rambling  contradictions,  these  hopeless  ejaculations  of 
remorse  and  despair,  so  d  liferent  from  her  former  intrepid  self- 
confidence,  show  that  the  jailers  had  understood  their  work,  and' 
that  b(Kly  and  soul  had  endured  more  than  they  could  bear.  It 
was  enough  for  the  judges ;  she  was  a  self-confessed  relapsed,  witli 
whom  the  Church  could  have  nothing  more  to  do  except  lo  de- 
chire  her  abandoned  to  tlie  secular  arm  without  further  hearing. 
Accordingly,  the  next  day.  May  29,  Cauchon  assembled  such  of 
his  assessors  as  were  at  hand,  reported  to  them  how  she  had  re- 
lapsed by  resuming  male  apparel  and  declaring,  through  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  devil,  that  her  Voices  lutd  returned.  There  could 
be  no  question  as  to  her  deserts.  She  was  a  relapsed,  and  then 
only  discussion  was  on  the  purely  formal  question,  whether  her 
abjuration  should  be  read  over  to  her  before  her  judges  abandoned 
her  to  the  secular  arm.  A  majority  of  the  assessors  were  in  fa  vol 
of  this,  but  Cauchon  and  le  Maitre  disregarded  the  recommei 
dation.f 

At  dawn  on  the  following  day.  May  30,  Frere  Martin  FAdveni 
and  some  other  ecclesiastics  were  sent  to  her  prison  to  inform  h< 


•  Proems,  p.  508.-LC  Brun  de  Charmettea.  TV  100-70.— UAverdj,  p.  50«. 
t  Procfia,  p.  509.— Le  Bran  de  Charmettes,  IV.  175-8. 


of  her  burning  that  morning.  She  was  overcome  with  terror, 
threw  herself  on  the  ground,  tore  her  hair  and  uttered  piercing 
shrieks,  declaring,  as  she  grew  calmer,  that  it  would  not  have  hap- 
pene<l  had  she  been  placed  in  an  ecclesiastical  prison,  which  was 
an  admission  that  only  the  brutality  of  her  dungeon  hatl  led  her 
to  revoke  her  abjuration.  She  confessed  to  TAdvenu  and  asked 
for  the  sacrament.  He  was  puzzled  and  sent  for  instructions  to 
Canchon,  who  gave  permission,  and  it  was  brought  to  her  with  all 
due  solemnity.  It  has  been  niistakenlv  argued  that  this  was  an 
admission  of  her  innocence,  but  the  sacrament  was  never  to  be  ,/ 
denied  to  a  relapsed  who  asked  for  it  at  the  last  moment,  the 
riere  asking,  preceded  by  confession,  being  an  evidence  of  contri- 
tion  and  desire  for  reunion  to  the  Church.*  I 

The  platform  for  the  sermon  and  the  pile  for  the  execution  had 
been  erected  in  the  Viel  Marcli('\  Thither  she  was  conveyed  amid 
a  surging  crowd  which  blocked  the  streets.  It  is  related  that  on 
the  way  Nicholas  TOyseleur,  the  wretched  spy,  pierced  the  crowd 
and  the  guards  and  leaped  upon  the  tumbril  to  entreat  her  for- 
giveness, but  before  she  could  grant  it  the  English  dragged  him 
off  and  would  have  slain  him  had  not  "Warwick  rescued  him  and 
Bent  him  out  of  Rouen  to  save  his  life.  On  the  platform  Nicholas 
Midi  preached  his  sermon,  the  sentence  of  relaxation  was  read, 
and  Joan  was  handed  over  to  the  secular  authorities.  Cauchon, 
le  Maitre,  and  the  rest  left  the  platform,  and  the  Bailli  of  Rouen 
took  her  and  briefly  oixlered  her  to  be  carrie*!  to  the  plac-e  of  exe- 
cution and  burned.  It  has  been  assumed  that  there  was  an  infor- 
mality in  not  having  her  sentenced  by  a  secular  court,  but  this,  as 
we  have  seen,  was  unnecessary,  esj>ecially  in  the  case  of  a  relapsed. 
On  her  head  was  place<l  a  high  paper  crown  inscribed  "  Heretic, 
Relapsed,  Apostate,  Idolat^jr,-'  and  she  was  carried  to  the  stake. 
One  account  states  that  her  slirieks  and  lamentations  moved  the 
crowd  to  tears  of  pity ;  another  that  she  was  resigned  and  com- 
posed, and  that  her  last  utterance  was  a  prayer.    "When  her  clothes 


•  Le  Bran  de  Chnrmettes,  IV.  180-4.— L'Averdy,  p.  488, 498  aqq. 

A  we«k  after  Jdiin^s  execution  &  statement  was  drawn  up  by  seven  of  tho«e 
present  in  her  cell  to  tlie  eflect  lliat  she  acknowledged  that  her  Voices  had  de- 
ceived her  and  hegped  pardon  ot  the  English  and  Burgundians  for  the  evil  she 
bud  Jone  thvni,  hut  tliis  is  evidently  manufactured  evidence,  and  does  not  even 
Nrftr  A  notATial  attehtation. — Le  Bnin  dc  Charmcttca,  IV.  3S0-5. 
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were  burned  off  the  blazing  fagots  were  dragged  asidc^  that  th« 
crowd  might  see,  from  her  blackened  corpse,  that  she  really  wm 
a  woman,  and  when  their  curiosity  was  sati8fic<l  the  incineration 
was  cx)mpleted,  the  ashes  being  thrown  into  the  Seine.* 

It  only  remained  for  those  who  had  taken  part  in  the  tragedy 
to  justify  themselves  by  blackening  the  character  of  their  rictim 
and  circulating  false  reports  as  to  tlio  proceedings.  That  the 
judges  felt  that,  in  spite  of  sheltering  themselves  behind  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris,  they  had  incurred  dangerous  resjKjnsibility  is  shown 
by  their  obtaining  royal  letters  shielding  them  from  accountabil- 
ity for  what  they  had  done,  the  king  pledging  himself  to  constitute 
himself  a  party  in  any  prosecution  which  might  be  brought  against 
them  l>efore  a  general  council  or  the  pope.  That  the  regency  felt 
that  justification  was  needed  in  tlic  face  of  Europe  is  seen  in  the 
letters  which  were  sent  to  the  sovereigns  and  the  bishops  in  the 
name  of  Henry  VI.,  explaining  how  Joan  had  exercised  inhuman 
cruelties  until  the  divine  power  had  in  pity  to  the  suffering  people 
caused  her  capture ;  how,  though  she  could  have  been  punished  by 
the  secular  courts  for  her  crimes,  she  had  been  handed  to  th« 
Church,  Avhich  had  treate^i  her  kindly  and  benigitantly,  and  on  her 
confession  had  mercifully  imposed  on  her  the  penance  of  imprison- 
ment ;  how  her  pride  had  burst  forth  in  pestilential  flames,  and  she 
had  relapsed  into  her  errors  and  madness;  how  she  had  then  l>een 
abandoned  to  the  secular  arm,  and,  finding  her  end  approaching, 
had  confessed  that  the  spirits  which  she  invoked  were  false  and 
lying,  and  that  she  was  deceived  and  mocked  by  them,  and  how 
she  had  finally  been  burned  in  sight  of  the  peo])le.  This  ofRcial 
lying  was  outdone  by  the  reports  which  were  industriously  circu- 

•  Lo  Bmn  de  CharmetteB,  IV.  188-210.— Procfe,  pp  509-10. — Journal  d'HB 
fionr^^ois  de  Paria,  an  1431. 

When  the  excitement  which  led  to  Joan's  condemnation  passed  aw&y,  and 
she  was  found  to  h&vc  been  a  useless  victim,  there  vrxis  an  effort  made  to  shin  the 
rcsponaibiUty  from  the  ccclcBiastical  to  the  secular  authoriticn :  H  was  cKimed 
that  there  had  been  an  irregularity  in  her  execution  without  u  formal  jndgmf  nt 
in  the  lay  court.  Two  years  afterwards,  Lnuia  de  Luxembourg,  then  Archbishop 
of  Rouen,  and  Guitlaumc  Duval,  viciir  of  the  inquisitor,  condemned  for  Uervsy 
a  certain  Georges  Solenfant,  and  iu  delivering  him  to  the  BailU  of  Rouen  th«j 
gave  inatructtons  that  he  stiouhl  not  be  put  to  death,  as  Joan  bad  been,  withoot 
a  definitive  judgment^  io  coatiequcuce  of  which  there  was  a  form  of  acntcudng 
him. — L'AverUy,  p.  408. 
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lated  abont  her  and  her  trial.  The  houost  Bonrgoois  of  I'uria,  ia 
entering  her  execution  in  his  journal,  details  the  offences  for  which 
she  i-vas  condemned,  mixing  up  with  the  reul  article-s  others  show- 
ing the  exaggerations  which  were  industriously  circulated.  Ao- 
oonling  to  him  she  habitually  rode  armed  witJi  a  great  staff  with 
which  slifi  cruelly  beat  lier  jK^ople  when  they  displeaseil  her,  and 
in  inajoy  places  she  pitilessly  slew  men  and  women  who  disobeyed 
her ;  once,  when  violence  was  offereil  her,  she  leaj>etl  from  the  top 
of  a  lofty  tower  without  injury,  and  boasted  that,  if  she  chose,  she 
conld  bring  thunder  and  other  marvels,  lie  lulmits,  hoAvever,  tliat 
even  in  Ilouen  there  were  many  who  held  lu^r  Uj  bo  iimrtyred  fi^ir 
her  lawful  lord.^  It  evidently  was  felt  that  in  her  dreadful  death 
she  had  fitly  crowned  her  ciireer,  aiui  that  symiiatliy  ioT  her  fate 
was  continuing  her  work  by  arousing  populiu*  sentiment,  for,  more 
tlian  a  month  later,  on  July  4,  an  effort  was  made  to  counteract 
it  by  a  sermon  preiichod  in  Paris  by  a  Dominican  inquisitor — 
proliably  oui'  friend  Jean  le  Maitre  himself.  At  great  length  he 
expatiated  on  her  deeds  of  wicketlness,  and  the  mercy  which  had 
been  shown  her.  She  hud  confessed  that  from  the  age  of  fourteen, 
she  had  dn^ssetl  like  a  man,  and  her  parents  would  have  killed  her 
could  liioy  luive  done  so  without  wounding  their  tionscienoes.  She 
had  therefore  left  them,  accompanied  by  the  devil,  and  had  thence- 
forth lived  by  the  homicide  of  Christians,  full  uf  lire  and  blood,  till 
she  was  burned,  She  recanted  and  abjured,  and  would  have  had 
BS  penance  four  years'  prison  on  breotl  imd  water,  but  slje  did  not 
suffer  this  a  single  day,  for  she  hijul  hei-self  serveti  in  j>rison  like  a 
lady.  The  devil  appearetl  to  hei'  with  two  demons,  fearing  givatly 
that  he  would  lose  her,  and  said  to  her,  "Wicketl  creature,  who 
through  fear  hast  abandoned  thy  dress,  be  not  afraid,  for  we  will 
protect  thtie  from  all."  Then  at  once  she  disrobed  and  dressed 
heraelf  in  her  male  attire,  which  she  hud  thrust  in  the  straw  of  her 
bed,  and  she  so  trusted  in  Satan  that  she  said  she  repented  of  hav- 


*  Journul  d'uD  Bourgeois  df  Purifl,  an  1431. — August  9, 14S1,  a  monk  oatned 
Jeau  (]e  Iti  Pierre  was  brought  before  Cauchon  and  le  MaUre  charged  with  hav- 
ing spoken  ill  of  the  trial  of  Joan.  This  was  a  periloua  offence  when  the  Iiujui- 
fiHoD  was  concerned.  He  asked  pardon  uii  hia  knees,  and  excused  hlmBelf  on 
thi!  ground  that  it  wa»  at  table  after  taking  too  much  wine.  He  was  nuTcifully 
Ut'atCil  *ty  impridontiient  on  bread  and  water  in  the  DoDiioicaa  coavent  until  the 
following  Easter. — L'Averdy,  p.  141. 
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ing  abandoned  it.  Then,  seeing  that  she  was  obstinate,  the  masteti 
of  the  University  delivered  her  to  the  secular  arm  to  be  burned 
and  when  she  saw  herself  in  this  strait  she  called  on  the  devils 
but  after  she  was  judgetl  she  coultl  not  bring  them  by  any  inro 
cation.  She  then  thought  better  of  it,  but  it  waa  too  late.  Thi 
reverend  orator  atldod  that  there  were  four  of  them,  of  whom  wi 
have  caught  three,  this  Pucelle,  and  Peronne  and  her  compauioii 
and  one  who  is  with  the  Armagnacs,  named  Catharine  de  la  Ra 
ohelle,  who  says  that  when  the  host  is  consecrated  she  sees  won 
ders  of  the  highest  secrets  of  the  Lord.* 

This  last  allusion  is  to  certain  imitators  of  Joan.    The  imprea 
sion  which  she  produced  on  the  popular  mind  inevitably  led  t« 
imitation,  whether  through  imposture  or  genuine  belief.     The  P^ 
ronne  referred  to  was  an  old  woman  of  Ijritanny  who,  with  aoora- 
panion,  was  captui'ed  at  Corbeil,  in  March,  1430,  and  brought  uM 
Paris,     She  not  only  asserted  that  Joan  was  insj^iretl,  but  swore 
that  God  often  appeared  to  her  in  human  form,  with  a  white  robe 
and  vermilion  cape,  ordering  her  to  assist  Joan,  and  she  admitted 
having  received  the  sacrament  twice  in  one  day — Frere  Richard 
being  the  person  who  hjul  given  it  to  her  at  Jargeau.     The  two 
were  tried  by  the  University ;  the  younger  woman  recantetl,  but 
Peronne  was  obstinate,  and  was  burned  September  3.    Catharine 
de  la  Rochelle  was  another  of  the  protegees  of  the  impressionable 
Frere  Richard,  who  was  much  provoked  with  Joan  for  refusing 
to  countenance  her.    She  came  to  Joan  at  Jargeau  and  again  at 
Montfaucon  in  Bern,  saying  that  every  night  there  api>eared  to 
her  a  white  woman  clad  in  cloth-of-gold,  telling  her  that  the  king 
would  give  her  horses  and  trumpets,  and  she  would  go  through 
the  cities  proclaiming  tliat  all  who  had  money  or  treasure  should 
bring  it  forth  to  ]my  Joan's  men,  and  if  they  concealed  it  she 
would  discover  all  that  waa  hidden.    Joan*s  practical  sense  wa&l 
not  to  be  allured  by  this  proposition.    She  told  Catharine  to  go] 
home  to  her  husband  and  children,  and  on  asking  counsel  of  her 
Voices  was  told  that  it  was  all  folly  and  fabehood.     Still,  sbaj 
wrote  to  the  king  on  the  subject  and  accepted  Catharine*8  offer 
to  exhibit  to  her  the  nightly  visitant.    The  first  night  Joan  felli 


•  Le  Bnin  de  Chfirmettot.  IV.  SS&-40.— L'Averdy,  p.  289.— Monstrelel,  ttj 
106. — JournAl  d*uo  Bourgeois  de  Paria,  an  1481. 
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asleep  and  was  told  on  waking  that  the  apparition  had  shown 
itself  during  her  slumber.  Then  she  took  a  precautionary  sleep 
during  tho  day,  and  lay  awake  all  night  without  seeing  the  white 
lady.  Catharine  was  probably  an  iraiK>stor  i*atber  than  an  enthu- 
siast, and  seems  to  have  esca|)ed  the  Inquisition.* 

During  Joan's  imprisonment  her  place  for  a  time  was  taken  by 
a  peasant,  variously  known  as  Pastourel  or  Cxuillaume  le  Berger, 
who  professed  to  have  had  divine  revelations  onlering  him  to  take 
up  anus  in  aid  of  the  royal  cause.  He  demonstrated  the  truth 
of  his  mission  by  exhibiting  stigmata  on  hands,  side,  and  feet,  like 
St.  Francis,  and  commanded  wide  belief.  Pothon  de  Xaintrailles, 
Joan*s  old  companion-in-arms,  placed  confidence  in  him  and  car- 
ried him  along  in  his  adventurous  forays.  Guillaume's  career, 
however,  was  short.  He  accompanied  an  expetiition  into  Nor- 
mandy under  the  lead  of  the  Marechal  de  Boussac  and  Pothon, 
which  was  surprised  and  scattered  by  Warwick.  Pothon  and  the 
shepherd  were  both  captured  and  carried  in  triumph  to  Rouen. 
Experience  of  inquisitorial  delays  in  the  case  of  Joan  probably 
caused  the  English  to  prefer  more  summary  methods,  and  the  un- 
lucky prophet  was  tosse<i  into  tlie  Seine  and  drowned  without  a 
trial.  His  si)here  of  inlluence  had  been  too  Umited  to  render  him 
worth  making  a  conspicuous  example.f 

Thus  Joan  passed  away,  but  the  spirit  which  she  had  aroused 
was  beyond  the  reach  of  bishop  or  inquisitor.    Her  judicial  murder  y 

was  a  useless  crime.  The  Treaty  of  Arras,  in  1435,  withdrew  Bur- 
gundy from  tlie  English  alliance,  and  one  by  one  the  conquests  of 
Henry  V.  were  wrenched  from  the  feeble  grasp  of  his  son.  When, 
in  1449,  Charles  VII.  obtained  i>ossession  of  Rouen  he  ordered  an 
inquest  on  the  spot  into  the  circuniRtancxiS  of  her  trial,  for  it  ill 
comported  with  the  dignity  of  a  King  of  Fnince  to  owe  his  throne 
to  a  witch  condemned  and  burned  by  the  Church.  The  time  had 
^  not  come,  however,  when  a  sentence  of  the  Inquisition  could  be 
^Bet  aside  by  secular  authority,  and  the  attempt  was  abandoned. 


•  Jnarnal  d*un  BonrgeoU  de  Paris,  an  1480.  —  Nider  Formicar.  v.  viii, — 
Procfes,  p.  480. 

f  MotiBtrelet,  TI.  101. — Journal  d'un  Bourgeois,  an  1431.— M^moires  de  Saint- 
Remy  ch.  17S.— Abrfegfe  de  I'Hist.  de  Charles  VII.  (Oo<kfmy,  p.  334). 
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In  1452  another  effort  was  made  by  Archbishop  d'Estouteviiie  of 
Kouen,  but  Diough  lie  wvm  a  cardinal  and  a  papal  legate,  and  though 
lie  adjoined  in  the  matter  Jean  Brehal,  Inqaiiiit<)r  of  Fmnce*  he 
could  do  nothing  beyond  taking  some  testimony.  The  papal  in- 
tervention was  held  to  be  necessary  for  the  revision  of  a  case  of 
heresy  decided  by  the  Inquisition,  and  to  obtain  this  the  mother 
and  the  two  brothers  of  Joan  apf>ejileii  to  Konie  as  sufferers  from 
the  sentence.  At  length,  in  1455,  Calixtus  II L  appointed  as  oom- 
mifsioners  to  hear  and  judge  their  complaints  the  Archbisliop  of 
Rouen,  the  Bishops  of  Pans  and  Coutances,  and  the  Intjuisitor 
Jean  firehal.  Isivbelle  Dare  and  her  sons  appeared  as  plaintiffs 
against  Cauchon  and  le  Maitre,  and  the  proceedings  were  carried 
on  at  their  expense.  Cauchon  was  dead  and  le  Maitre  in  hiding — 
concealed  probably  by  his  Dominican  brethren,  for  no  trac«  of 
him  could  be  found.  Although  the  University  of  Paris  does  not 
appear  in  the  case,  every  precaution  waa  taken  to  pii^serve  its 
honor  by  emphasizing  ut  evt^ry  stage  the  fraudulent  character  of 
the  twelve  articles  submitted  to  its  decision,  and  in  the  final  judg- 
ment S|>ecial  care  was  taken  to  chai*actcrize  them  as  false  and  to 
order  them  to  be  judicially  torn  to  pieces,  though  it  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  they  were  any  more  deceptive  than  innumerable 
reports  matle  habituidly  by  inquisitors  to  their  assemblies  of  ex- 
perts. Finally,  on  July  7,  l-i5(i,  judo^uent  was  rendered  in  favor 
of  the  complainants,  who  were  declared  to  have  incurred  no  in- 
famy ;  the  whole  process  was  pronounced  to  be  null  and  void ; 
the  decision  was  onler<xl  to  be  published  in  Kouen  and  all  other 
cities  of  the  kingilom  ;  solemn  processions  were  to  be  made  to  the 
place  of  her  abjuration  and  that  of  her  execution,  and  on  the  latter 
a  cross  was  to  be  erecte<l  in  perpetual  memory  of  her  martyrdom. 
In  its  restored  foi-m  it  still  remains  there  as  a  memorial  of  the 
utility  of  the  Inquisition  as  an  instrument  of  statecraft.* 


Lf  Bnin  de  Charmcttea,  IJv.  xr. 


Few  things  are  so  indeatructiblo  as  a  superatitiouB  belief  onco 
fairly  implanted  in  human  cnHlulity.  It  passes  from  one  i-ace  to 
another  and  is  handed  down  thn)iigh  cowntlesa  generations ;  it 
adapts  itself  successively  to  every  form  of  religious  faith ;  perse- 
cution may  stiHe  its  outward  manifestation,  but  it  continues  to  be 
cherishe<l  in  secret,  perhaj^s  the  more  earnestly  that  it  is  unlawful. 
Religion  may  succeed  religion,  but  the  change  only  nmlttplies  the 
metho<ls  by  which  man  seeks  to  sujtplenient  Iiis  im{K)tence  by  ob- 
taining control  over  supernatural  powers,  and  to  guard  his  weak- 
neos  by  lifting  the  veil  of  the  future.  The  8a«cred  rites  of  the  su- 
peraeded  faith  become  the  forbidden  magic  of  its  successor.  Its 
gods  become  evil  spirits,  as  the  Devas  or  deities  of  the  Veda  be- 
came the  Daevas  or  demons  of  the  Avesta;  as  the  bull- worship  of 
the  early  Hebrews  became  idohitry  under  the  prophets,  and  as  the 
gods  of  Greece  and  Rome  were  malignant  devils  to  the  Christian 
Fathers. 

Europe  thus  was  the  unhappy  inheritor  of  an  accumulated  mass 
of  8n|>er8titions  which  oolonxl  the  life  and  controlled  the  actions 
of  every  man.  They  were  vivified  with  a  peculiar  intensity  by 
the  powerful  conception  of  the  Mazdean  Ahriiuan — the  emlxjdi- 
ment  of  the  destructive  forces  of  nature  and  the  evil  passions  of 
man — which,  transfused  through  Judaism  and  adorned  with  the 
imaginings  of  the  Haggadah,  became  a  fixed  article  of  the  creed 
as  the  fallen  prince  of  angels,  Satan,  who  drew  with  him  in  rebel- 
lion half  of  the  infinite  angelic  hosts,  and  thenceforth  devoted 
powers  inferior  only  to  those  of  God  himself  to  the  spiritual  and 
material  |>erdition  of  mankind.  Omnipresent,  and  well-nigh  om- 
nipotent and  omniscient,  Satan  and  his  demons  were  ever  and 
everywhere  at  work  to  obtain,  by  cunning  arts,  control  over  the 
souls  of  men,  to  cross  their  purposes,  and  to  vex  their  bodies.    The 
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food  of  these  beings  was  the  suffering  of  the  damned,  and  human 
salvation  their  most  exquisite  torment.  To  effect  their  objects 
human  agents  were  indispensable,  and  Satan  was  always  ready  to 
impart  a  portion  of  his  power,  or  to  consign  a  subordinat-e  demon, 
to  any  one  who  would  serve  him.  Thus  a  dualistic  system  sj>rang 
up,  less  hopeful  and  inspiring  than  that  of  Zarathustra  Spitama, 
which  in  its  vivid  realization  of  the  ever-present  and  ever-acting 
Evil  Principle,  cast  a  sombre  shadow  over  the  kindly  teachings  of 
Christ.  Some  even  Iield  that  human  affairs  were  governed  by 
demons,  and  this  belief  grew  sulficiently  prevalent  to  induce 
Chrysostorn  to  undertake  its  refutation.  He  admitted  that  they 
were  inspired  with  a  fierce  and  irreconcilable  hatred  for  man, 
with  whom  they  carried  on  an  immortal  war,  but  he  argued  that 
the  evil  of  the  world  was  the  just  punishment  inflicte<l  by  God.* 
Man  thus  lived  surrounded  by  an  Infinite  world  of  S|)irit8,  good 
and  ba<l,  whose  sole  object  was  his  salvation  or  his  perdition,  and 
who  were  ever  on  the  watch  to  save  him  or  to  lure  him  to  destruc- 
tion. Thus  was  solved  the  eternal  problem  of  the  origin  of  evil, 
which  has  perplexed  the  human  soul  sinc«  it  first  began  to  think, 
and  tiius  grew  up  a  demonology  of  immense  detail  which  formed 
part  of  the  articles  of  faith.  Abuost  every  race  has  shared  in  such 
belief,  whether  the  evil  spirits  were  of  supernatural  origin,  as  with 
the  Mazdeans  and  Assyrians,  or  whether,  as  with  the  Buddhists 
and  Egy])tians,  they  were  the  souls  of  the  damned  seeking  to 
gratify  their  vindictiveness.  Although  Greece  and  Rome  had 
no  such  distinctive  class,  yet  bad  they  peopled  the  world  with  a 
countless  number  of  genii  and  inferior  supernatural  beings,  who 
were  accepted  by  Christianity  and  placed  at  the  service  of  Satan. 
As  theology  grew  to  be  a  science  in  which  every  detail  of  the 
dealings  of  God  with  man  was  defined  with  the  most  rigid  pre- 
cision, it  became  necessary  to  determine  the  nature  and  functions 
of  the  spirit  world  with  exactitude,  and  the  ardent  intellects  which 
framed  the  vast  structure  of  orthodoxy  <lid  not  shrink  from  the 


•  Miouc.  Fclicis  OctAvius  (Mag.  Bib.  Pat.  E<1.  1618,  in.  7,  8).— TertuU.  de 
Idololnt.  X.— La(:tnnt.  Divin.  liistit.  IL  9— Augustin.  dc  vera  Relig.  c.  13,  c.  40 
No.  75;  Dc  Genesi  ad  Litt  xi.  18,  17,  23,  27;  Stnnon.  Append.  No.  278  (Edit 
Bcuedict.).— Gpfp>r.  PP.  I.  Moml.  in  Job  iv.  13,  17,  32.— CUryaortom.  dc  Imbe- 
cilliUte  Diaboli  Uomil.  i.  No.  6. 
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task.  The  numberless  references  to  the  character  and  attributes 
of  demons  in  patristic  literature  show  how  large  a  space  the  sub- 
ject occupied  in  the  thoughts  of  men  and  the  confidence  which 
was  felt  in  the  accuracy  of  knowledge  concerning  it.* 

Origcn  infunns  us  that  every  man  is  surnjundoil  by  countless 
spirits  eager  to  help  or  harm  him.  His  virtues  and  good  deeds 
are  attributable  to  go<Ml  angels  ;  liis  sins  and  crimes  are  the  work 
of  demons  of  pride  anti  lust  and  wrath,  and  of  all  }nissions  and 
vices.  Powerful  as  these  are,  however,  the  human  soul  is  still  su- 
perior to  them  and  can  destroy  their  capacity  for  evil ;  if  Ji  holy 
man  liatHes  the  spirit  of  lust  who  has  tempted  him,  the  conquered 
demon  is  cast  into  outer  darkness  or  into  the  abyss,  and  In^s  his 
potency  forever.  This  was  received  throughout  the  Midvlle  Ages 
as  oKhodox  doctrine.  Gregory  the  Great  tells  us  how  the  nun  of 
a  convent,  walking  in  the  gaixlen,  ate  a  lettuce-leaf  without  making 
the  cautionary  sign  of  the  cross,  and  was  immediately  possessed  of 
a  demon.  St.  Equitius  tortured  the  spirit  with  his  exorcisms  till 
the  unhappy  imp  exclaimed/' What  have  I  done?  I  was  sitting 
on  the  leaf  and  she  ate  me;"  but  Equitius  would  listen  to  no  ex- 
cuse and  forced  him  to  depart.  CjEsarius  of  lleisterbach  relates  a 
vast  number  of  cases  proving  the  perpetual  interference  of  demons 
with  human  affairs,  though  he  asserts  as  a  well-known  fact  that 
Satan  drew  with  him  only  one  tenth  of  the  hosts  of  heaven,  and 
he  proceeds  to  show,  on  the  authority  of  Gregory  the  Great,  that 
at  the  Day  of  Judgment  thesavwl  will  be  nine  times  as  numerous 
as  the  devils,  and  of  course  the  damned  greatly  more  in  excess ; 
yet  at  the  death  betl  of  a  monk  of  Ileinnieni'ode  fifteen  thousand 
demons  gathered  together,  and  at  that  of  a  Benedictine  abbess 
more  assembled  than  there  are  leaves  in  the  forest  of  Kottinhold. 
Thomas  of  Cantimpre,  though  less  |)rofuKe  in  his  tllustrative  ex- 
amples, is  equally  emphatic  in  showing  that  man  is  surrounded 
with  evil  spirits,  who  lose  no  o])portunity  to  tempt,  to  seduce,  to 
mislead,  and  to  vex  him.  The  blessed  Eeichhelm,  Abbot  of 
Schongau,  about  1270,  had  received  from  God  the  gift  of  being 


•  Iklinuc.  Pelic.  loc.  cit — Tcrtull.  Apol.  adv.  Geates  c.  23. — Lactant.  Diriu. 
Instil.  T.  23. — Testam.  XTI.  Palrinrcli.  i.  2-3. — Augustin.  de  Divin.  Dreraon.  c 
8,  4,  5,  « ;  dc  Civ.  Dei  xv.  2H,  xxi.  10 ;  Enarrat.  in  Paalm,  61,  63.— Isidor.  Hi»- 
palen^.  Lib.  dc  Ord.  Crcatur.  c.  8. 
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able  to  discern  the  aerial  bodies  of  tbese  creatures,  and  often  saw 
them  03  a  thick  dust,  or  aa  motes  in  a  sunbeam,  or  as  thickly  fall- 
ing rain.  He  describes  their  numbers  as  so  ^rcat  tiiat  the  atmos- 
phere is  merely  a  crowd  of  them ;  all  material  sounds^  water  fall- 
ing, stones  cUushing,  winds  blowing,  are  their  voices.  Sometimes 
they  would  materialize  as  a  woman  to  tempt  him,  or  as  a  huge  cat 
or  a  bear  to  terrify  him.  but  their  efforts  were  mostly  directed  to 
diverting  the  thoughts  from  pious  duties  and  contemplations,  and 
to  inciting  to  evil  pa&sions,  which  they  could  well  do,  as  an  inna- 
merable  army  was  assigned  to  each  individual  man.  These  ene- 
mies of  man  were  ever  on  the  watch  to  take  advantage  of  every 
unguarde<l  thought  or  act.  Sprenger  tells  us  that  if  an  impatient 
husband  says  to  a  pregn:uit  wife,  '*  Devil  take  you,"  the  child 
will  be  subject  to  Satan ;  such  childi*en,  he  says,  are  often  seen ; 
five  nm-ses  will  not  satisfy  the  appetite  of  one,  and  yet  they  are 
miserably  emaciated,  while  their  weight  is  great.  Thus  man  was 
at  all  times  exposed  to  the  assaults  of  supernatural  enemies,  striv- 
ing to  lead  him  to  sin,  to  torture  his  body  Avith  disease,  or  to  afflict 
him  with  material  damage.  We  cannot  understand  the  motives 
and  acts  of  our  forefathers  unless  we  take  into  consideration  the 
mental  condition  engendered  by  the  consciousness  of  this  daily 
and  hourly  personal  conflict  with  Satan.* 

It  is  true  that  all  demons  were  not  equally  malignant.  The 
converted  Barbarians  of  Europe  could  not  wholly  give  up  their 
belief  in  helpful  sj)irits,  and  as  Christianity  classed  them  all  as 
devils,  it  was  necessary  to  find  an  explanation  by  suggesting  that 
their  characters  varied  vrith  tlie  amount  of  pride  and  envy  of  God 
which  they  entertained  before  the  fall.  Tliose  who  merely  fol- 
lowed their  companions  and  have  repented  are  not  always  mail- 


•  Origen.  sup.  Jesti  Ndve  Homil.  tt.  6,  6.— Iron,  Camotcns.  Decret.  xt.  106. 
— PielU  de  Opcrat.  Difnior;.  Dial.— Gregor.  PP.  I,  Dial.  i.  4. — CffiMr.  Heist«rb. 
Dial.  DUt.  IV.,  v..  xi.  I7,xii.  6.— B.  Richalmi  Lib.  de  Inaid.  Divmon.  (Pez  The- 
aaur.  Anecd.  I.  ii.  376).— S.  iiUUegarde  Epiat.  67  (Martcnet  Ampl.  Coll.  IT.  1  lOOv 
—Mall.  Maleficar.  P.  n.  Q.  1,  c  8. 

It  was  not  every  one  wlio,  like  St.  FrancU.  when  dcraona  were  threatomng  to 
tonnent  bim,  cotild  coolly  welcome  theui,  sayiD^  tlial  Ins  body  wa»  hia  •vfont 
enemy,  and  that  tlicy  were  free  to  do  witb  it  whatever  Christ  would  penult — a 
view  of  the  caae  which  so  abashed  tUcrn  that  they  incx>ntinently  departed.— 
Amoni,  Lcgenda  S.  Fraiicisci,  Append,  c.  liii. 
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cions.  Oaasarius  tells  us  of  ore  who  faithfully  served  a  knight  for 
a  long  while,  saved  him  from  his  enemies,  and  cured  his  wife  of  a 
mortal  illness  by  fetching  from  Arabia  lion's  milk  with  which  to 
anoint  her.  ThLa  arouse<l  the  knight's  suspicions,  and  the  demon 
confessed,  explaining  that  it  was  a  great  consolation  to  him  to  be 
with  the  children  of  men.  Fearing  to  retain  such  a  servitor,  the 
knight  dismissed  him,  offering  half  of  his  possessions  as  a  rewanl, 
bat  the  demon  wtmld  accept  only  tive  sous,  and  theae  he  returned, 
asking  the  knight  to  purchase  with  them  a  bell  and  hang  it  on  a 
certain  desolate  church,  that  the  faithful  might  be  called  to  divine 
service  on  Sundays.  Froissart's  picturesque  narrative  is  well  known 
of  the  demon  Orton,  wh<i  w.'ive<l  the  Sieurde  Corasseout  of  pure 
love,  bringing  to  iiira  every  night  tidings  of  events  from  all  parts 
of  the  world,  and  finally  abandoning  him  in  consequence  of  his 
imprudent  demand  to  see  his  nocturnal  visitor.  Froissart  himself 
was  at  Ortais  in  1385,  when  the  Count  of  Foix  miraculously  had 
news  of  tho  disastrous  battle  <»f  Aljulwirotta  in  Portugal  the  day 
after  it  occurred,  and  the  courtiers  explained  that  he  heanl  of  it 
through  the  fcJiour  de  Corasse.  Thus,  for  good  or  for  evil,  the  bar- 
riers which  divided  the  material  from  the  spiritual  world  were 
slight,  and  intercourse  between  them  was  too  frequent  to  excite 
incn?dulity.* 

It  was  inevitable  that  this  facility  of  intercourse  should  encour- 
age belief  in  the  Tncubi  and  Succubi  M-ho  play  so  large  a  part  in 
mediaeval  sorcery,  for  such  a  belief  has  belonged  t-o  superstition  in 
all  ages.  The  Akkatis  hiul  their  Gelal  and  KieMtelal,  the  Assyr- 
ians their  Lil  and  Lilit,  and  the  (-iiiuls  their  Dusii,  lustful  spiritfi  of 
either  sex  who  gratihetl  their  piissions  with  men  and  women,  while 
the  "Welsh  legends  of  the  Middle  Ages  show  the  continuance  of 
the  belief  among  the  Celtic  tribes.  The  Egyptians  drew  a  distinc- 
tion and  admitted  of  Incubi  but  not  of  Succubi.  The  Jews  ac- 
cepted the  text  concerning  the  sons  of  God  and  daughters  of  men 
(Gen.  Ti.  1)  as  proving  that  fruitful  intercourse  could  occur  be- 
tween spiritual  and  human  beings,  and  they  had  their  legends  of 
the  eWl  spirit  Lilith,  the  first  wife  of  Adam,  who  bore  to  him  the  in- 
numerable multitude  of  demons.  The  anthropomorphic  mythol- 
ogy and  hero-woi*shi])  of  Greece  consisted  of  little  else,  and  the 


*  Cc6ar.  Heisterb.  in  26,  v.  9,  10,  35,  86— Proissart,  xa.  31 
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name  of  Satjr  has  passed  into  a  proverb.  The  simpler  and  purer 
Latin  pantheon  had  yet  its  Sylvans  and  Fauns,  who,  as  St.  Augus- 
tin  tells  us,  "  are  commonly  called  Incubi.'*  The  medical  faculty 
in  vain  explained  the  belief  by  Ephialtes  or  nightmare,  and  rec- 
ommended for  it  bellailonna  rather  tlian  exorcisms.  Though  St. 
Augustin,  who  did  so  much  to  transmit  pagan  superstitions  to  suc- 
ceeding ages,  hesitates  to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  such  powers 
on  the  part  of  aerial  spirits,  even  he  dares  not  deny  it,  and  though 
Chryso3tom  ridiculed  it,  other  authorities  accepted  it  as  a  matter 
of  course.  Thus  it  oamo  to  be  received  as  a  truth  which  few 
thought  of  disputing.  In  1241)  an  ii)cubus  child  was  bom  on  the 
Welsh  marches,  which  in  half  a  year  had  a  full  aet  of  teeth  and  the 
stature  of  a  youth  of  seventeen,  while  the  mother  wastetl  away  and 
died.  The  belief  grew  still  more  definite  as  perfected  processes  of 
trial  enabled  judges  to  extort  from  their  victims  whatever  confes- 
sions they  desired,  such  as  that  of  Angele  de  la  Barthe,  who,  in  the 
Toulousain  in  1275,  admitted  that  she  had  habitual  inteR'-ourse 
with  Satan,  to  whom,  seven  years  before,  at  the  age  of  fifty -three, 
she  had  borne  a  son — a  monster  with  a  wolfs  head  and  a  serpent*8 
tail,  which  she  fed  for  two  years  on  the  flesh  of  vear-old  babies 
whom  she  stole  by  night,  after  which  it  disappeared ;  or  those  of 
the  witches  of  Arms,  in  1400,  who  were  brought  to  confess  that 
their  demon  lovers  wore  the  shapes  of  hares,  or  foxes,  or  bulls. 
Innocent  VIII.  asserts  the  existence  of  such  connections  in  the 
most  positive  manner,  and  Silvester  Prierias  dechires  that  to 
deny  it  is  botii  unorthodox  and  unphiloso|>hical,  and  could  only 
be  prompteii  by  sheer  wantonnt^ss.* 

Liaisons  of  this  kind  would  be  entered  into  with  demons,  and 


I 


*  Fr.  Lennrm&Dt,  La  Mag^e  dies  les  Cttald^cns,  p.  86. — Ptotarch.  vit.  Kuma^ 
nr.— Joseph.  Antiq.  Jml.  i.  .*».— Augnstin.  tie  Civ.  Dei  iir.  6  j  rv.  23.— Gtialt 
Mapes  de  Nugis  Curiulium  Dist.  n.  c.  xi.,  xii.^  xiii.— Pnul.  ^C;^net  InstiL  Med^ 
ni.  15. — Chrysoflt.  Ilomil.  in  Genesim  xxti.,  No.  2. — Clem.  Alexand.  Stromat. 
Libb.  m.,  v.  (Ed.  Sylburp.  pp.  460,  550).— Tertull.  Apol.  adv.  GcDtea,  c-  xxu, ;  D| 
Came  Christi  c.  vi.,  xiv.— HitK-mar  de  Divort.  Lotlmr.  Interrojj.  xv. — Otiiberl 
NoviopcDt.  de  Vita  sua  Lib,  in.  c.  19.— Cwsnr.  Hi-istcrb.  in.  8.  11,  13. — Oerra 
Tilberien.  Otia  Imp.  Decis.  nr.  c.  86.— Mutt.  Paris,  ann.  1240  (p.  514).— Chn>; 
BardiD.  fVaiftsctte,  IV.  Pr.  5). — Mfruioires  do  Jncquci  Hu  Clercq,  L»t.  tr.  c.  8,- 
Innoc  PP.  VUL  Bull.  Summi$  iU»idcrnnU9,  3  Dec.  1484.— Silr.  Pneriat.  de  Stii 
gimagar.  Lib.  l  c.  2 ;  Lib.  ii.  c.  3. 
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would  be  maintained  with  the  utmost  fidelity  on  both  sides  for 
thirty  or  forty  years;  and  the  connection  thus  establishe<l  was 
proof  against  all  the  ordinary*  arts  of  the  exorciscr.  Alvaro  Felayo 
relates  that  in  a  nunnery  und**r  his  dirtxrtion  it  prtivailed  among 
the  nuns,  ami  ho  was  utterly  powerless  to  put  a  stop  to  it.  In 
fact,  it  was  peculiarly  frequent  in  such  pious  establishments.  As 
a  special  crime  it  grew  to  have  a  special  name,  and  was  icnown 
among  canonists  and  casuists  as  Demoniahty ;  and  Sprenger,  whose 
authority  in  such  mattei*s  is  supreme,  assures  us  tlmt  to  its  at- 
tractiveness was  due  the  alanuing  development  of  witchcraft  in 
the  fifteenth  century.  The  few  who,  like  lUric  Mohtoris»  while 
a/Jmitting  the  existence  of  Incubi,  denied  to  them  the  power  of 
pniereation,  were  silenced  by  the  authority  of  Thomas  Aquinas, 
who  explained  how,  by  aHing  alternately  as  Succubus  and  Incu- 
bus, the  demon  could  accomplish  the  object,  and  by  the  indubitable 
facts  that  the  Iluns  were  sprung  from  demons,  and  that  an  island 
in  Egypt,  or,  as  some  said,  Cyprus,  was  peopleil  wholly  by  descend- 
ants of  lucubi,  to  say  nothing  of  the  po]>ular  legend  wliich  attrib- 
uted such  paternity  to  the  prophet  and  enclianter,  Merlin.  Into 
the  j)hy8iological  speculations  by  which  these  |X)ssibilities  were 
proved,  it  is  not  worth  our  while  to  enter.  There  is  nothing  fouler 
in  all  literature  than  the  stories  and  illustrative  examples  by  which 
these  theories  were  suppoited.* 

As  Satan's  principal  object  in  his  warfare  with  God  was  to 
seduce  human  souls  from  their  divine  allegiance,  he  Wiis  ever  ready 
with  whatever  temptation  seemed  most  likely  to  effect  his  purpose. 
Some  were  to  be  won  by  physical  in<lulgence  such  as  that  just 
alluded  to;  others  by  conferring  on  them  }K)wers  enabling  them 
apparently  to  forecast  the  future,  to  discover  hidden  things,  to 
gratify  enmity,  and  to  acquire  wealth,  whether  through  forbidden 


•  Qianfranccsco  Pico  della Mirandola,  Ia  Strega,  MUnno,  1864,  p.  80. — Thorn® 
Cantimprst«D9.  Booum  univcreale,  Lib.  n.  c.  55.—AlTar.  Pclag.  dc  Planet.  Ecclea. 
lab.  II.  Art.  ilv.  No.  l02.~Prieriati8  dc  Strigimagar.  ii.  iii.,  xi. — Siniatrari  do 
Dwmonialitate  No.  1-3.— Midi.  Malcficnr.  P.  u.  Q.  i.  c.  4-8;  P.  ii.  Q.  ii.  c.  I.— 
Ulric.  Molitor.  Dial,  de  Python.  Mulieribus  Conclus.  v. — Th.  Aquin.  Sunim.  i. 
Ii  Art  iii.  No.  6.— Nidcr  Formicar.  Lib.  v.  c.  \x.,  x.— Guill.  Arvom.  Episc.  Paria 
de  ■Uoivereo  (Wrigbt,  Proceedings  against  Dame  Alice  Kytcler,  Cnmdcn  8oc.  p. 
xxxviii.).— Villcraarqu^.  Myrdliinn,  nu  I'Enchontcur  Merlin,  p.  IL— Alonso  de 
Spina.  Fortidicium  Fidci,  Kd.  1101,  fol.  282. 
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arts  or  by  the  services  of  a  familiar  demon  subjoct  to  their  orders* 
As  the  neophyte  in  receiving  baptism  renounced  the  devil,  his 
pomj>s  and  his  angels,*  it  was  necessary  for  the  Christian  who 
desired  the  aid  of  Satan  to  renounce  God.  Moreover,  as  Satan 
yvhon  he  tempted  Christ  offered  him  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  in 
return  for  ailoration^'*  If  thou  therefore  wilt  worship  me  all  shall 
be  thine"  (Luke  rv.  7) — thei^e  naturally  arose  tlie  idea  that  to  ob- 
tain this  aid  it  was  necessary  to  render  allegiance  to  the  princes 
of  hell.  Thence  came  the  idea,  so  fniitfxil  in  the  development  of 
sorcery,  of  compacts  with  Satan  by  which  sorcerers  became  his 
slaves,  binding  themselves  to  do  all  tlie  evil  they  could  encom^^iass 
and  to  win  over  as  many  converts  as  they  could  to  follow  their 
example.  Thus  the  sorcerer  or  witch  was  an  enemy  of  all  the 
human  race  as  well  as  of  God,  the  most  efficient  ngent  of  hoU  in 
its  sempiternal  conHict  ^vith  heaven.  His  destructitm.  by  any 
methoil,  was  tlierefoi*  the  plainest  duty  of  man. 

This  was  the  perfected  theory  of  soi-cery  and  witchcraft  by 
which  the  gentile  su{>erstitions  inherited  and  adopted  from  all 
sides  were  tittcd  into  the  Ciu'istian  dispensation  and  formed  part 
of  its  accepted  creed.  From  the  earliost  periods  of  which  recortia 
have  i-eacheti  us  there  have  been  ])ractitionei's  of  magic  who  were 
credited  with  the  ability  of  controlling  the  spirit  world,  of  divin- 
ing the  future,  and  of  interfering  with  the  ordinary  oj^erations  of 
natnre.  "When  this  was  nccomplished  by  the  ritual  of  an  estab- 
lished religion  it  was  praiseworthy,  like  the  augural  and  oi-acular 
divination  of  classic  times,  or  the  exorcism  of  spirits,  tho  excora- 
munication  of  caterpillars,  and  the  miraculous  cures  wrought  by 
relics  or  pilgrimages  to  notetl  slirines.  When  it  worked  through 
the  invocation  of  hostile  deities,  or  of  a  religion  which  had  been 
superseded,  it  was  blameworthy  and  forbidden.  The  Yatudhana, 
or  sorcerer  of  the  Vedas,  doubtless  sought  his  ends  through  the 
invocation  of  the  Rakshasas  and  other  dethroned  divinities  of  the 
conquered  Dasyu.  His  powers  were  virtually  the  same  as  those 
of  the  mediojval  sorcerer:  with  his  yrr^/,  or  magic,  he  could  en- 
compass the  death  of  his  enemies  or  destroy  tlieir  harvests  and 
their  herds ;  his  kritya^  or  channed  images  and  other  objects,  had 
an  evil  influence  which  could  only  l>e  overeorao  by  discovering 
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and  reraoring  thein,  exactly  as  we  find  it  in  the  Europe  of  the  fif- 
teenth century ;  while  the  counter-charms  an<I  imprecations  era- 
ployrMl  rtgiiinst  him  show  that  tht^e  was  virtually  no  difference  be- 
tween siicrod  and  prohibited  magic*  The  siinie  lesson  is  taught  by 
Hebrew  tradition,  which  admitted  that  wonilnrs  could  he  wrought 
by  the  Elohha  ach&rlm^  or  *'other  gods,"  as  instanced  in  the  contest 
between  Moses  and  the  Cliakaraim^  or  wise  men  of  Egy|>t.  The 
Talmudists  infonn  us  that  when  he  changetl  his  rotl  intoase.q>ent 
Pharaoh  hxughed  at  him  for  panuling  such  tricks  in  a  land  full  of 
magicians,  and  sent  for  some  little  children  wlu)  readily  perfonned 
the  same  feat,  but  the  failure  of  Jaimes  and  JainWros  to  c«>i»e  with 
hira  when  he  came  to  the  plague  of  the  lice  was  because  their  art 
would  not  extend  to  the  imitation  of  things  smaller  than  a  barley- 
corn. The  connection  between  their  nuigic  and  the  Avoi-ship  of 
false  goils  is  seen  in  the  legend  that  it  was  Jannes  and  Jambres 
who  fabricated  for  Aaron  the  golden  calf.  A  similar  indication  is 
ieen  in  the  Samaritjm  tratlition  tliat  the  falling  away  of  the  He- 
brews from  the  ancient  faith  was  explicable  by  the  magic  arts  of 
Eli  and  Samuel,  who  studied  tlioin  in  the  books  of  Baliuun,  gain- 
ing thereby  wealth  and  power,  and  seilucing  the  people  from  the 
worship  of  Jehovah. f 

How  great  was  the  impression  pro<luce<l  on  the  surrounding 
nations  by  the  powers  of  the  K^\'^)tian  Cluikamini  is  shown  by 
the  later  Jews,  who,  familiar  n>i  they  were  with  the  mysterioa  of 
the  Magi  and  Chaldeans,  yet  declared  that  of  the  ten  portions  of 
magic  bestowed  upon  the  earth,  nine  Imd  fallen  to  tlie  lot  of  Eg}']>t. 
That  kingdom  therefore  furnishes  naturally  enough  the  oldest 
record  of  a  trial  for  sorcery,  (xcurring  ai>out  1  ?»(iO  u.c,  showing  that 
the  use  of  magic  was  not  regarch^d  as  criminal  of  itself,  but  only 
when  employed  by  an  unauthorized  person  for  wnjngful  ends. 


•  Rig  Vedft  V.  vm.  iv.  IB.  16,  24  (l-u<^wig*9  Rig  Vcdn,  Prftfr,  1970-8,  U.  879, 
m.  S46).— Atlmrvft  Vodn  ir.  27.  in.  0,  iv.  18,  v.  U,  vi.  37,  76  (GriU,  Hundert 
J^eder  des  Athnrva  Vcdn,  TQhingen,  1879). 

f  Polono,  Bclectiona  from  the  Talmud,  pp.  174,  176. — Augustin.  de  Triiiitate 
Lib.  IILC.  8.  9.— TttTgum  of  Palestine  on  Exod.  i.;  vii.  11 ;  Numb.  xxii.  23— Fa- 
bricii  Cod.  Pst^udcpig.  Vet  Testam.  I.  813  ;  II.  106.— Chtdn.  Samaritan,  ili.,  xUii. 

Curiously  onnugh.  ilic  fume  as  inngiciuns  of  Morcs  iind  ot  his  opponents  waa 
prMerred  together.  Pliny  (N.  H.  xxx.  2)  attrilnitcs  tlK»  fiiunding  of  what  he 
cNns  the  second  scliool  of  magic  to  *'Moae«  nod  Janm-s  and  Lotapn.^* 
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The  proceedings  in  the  case  recite  that  a  certain  Penhaiben,  a 
superintendent  of  cattle,  when  passing  by  chance  the  Khen,  or 
hall  in  the  royal  palace  where  the  rolls  of  mystic  lore  were  kept, 
was  seizetl  with  a  desire  to  obtain  access  to  their  secrets  for  his 
|>ersonal  advantage.  Procuring  the  assistance  of  a  worker  in  stone 
named  Atirnuij  ho  penetrated  into  the  sacre<l  recesses  of  the  Khen 
and  secuivd  a  IxHjk  of  tlangerous  formulas  belonging  to  his  master, 
Riimeses  III.  Mustering  their  use,  he  soon  was  able  to  perform 
all  the  feats  of  the  doctore  of  mysteries,  lie  composed  charms 
which,  when  carried  into  the  roval  palace,  corrupted  the  concubines 
of  the  Pharaoh;  he  caused  hatred  between  men,  fascinatetl  or  tor- 
mented them,  paralyzed  their  limbs,  and  in  short,  as  the  report  of 
tlie  tril>unal  states,  "  He  sought  and  found  the  real  way  to  execute 
all  the  abominations  and  all  the  wicketlness  that  his  heart  con- 
ceived, and  he  |)erfornied  them,  with  other  great  crimes,  the  hor- 
ror of  every  god  and  goildess.  C'onsecjuently  he  has  endured  the 
great  punishment,  even  unto  death,  which  the  divine  writings  say 
that  he  merited."* 

llebrew  belief,  which  necessarily  servetl  as  a  standard  for  or- 
tho*lox  Cliristianity,  drew  from  these  various  sources  an  ample 
store  of  magic  practitioners.  There  was  the  Ai,  or  charmer;  the 
AsHhaph^  K(t^^hapK  Mekojufheph^  the  enchanter  or  sorcerer;  the 
Kos^m,  or  diviner;  tlie  Ob^  iS/utel  Oh^  Baal-  Oh^  the  consulter  witk 
evil  spirits,  or  necromancer  (the  Witch  of  Endor  was  a  Ba^laA 
Oh) ;  the  Chober  Chaher^  or  worker  with  spells  and  ligatures ;  the 
Dor*ah  el  ILnnfnathlm,  or  consulter  with  the  dead;  the  Mfcmen,  or 
augur,  divining  by  the  drift  of  clouds  or  voices  of  birds — the  ''ob- 
server of  times  ■*  of  the  A,  V. ;  the  Menaeheshy  or  augur  by  en- 
chantments ;  the  Ji(7dont\  or  wizanl ;  the  Chakam^  or  sage ;  the 
Vhartoni^  or  hierogrammatist ;  the  MahgijUy  or  mutterers  of  spells; 
and  in  later  times  there  were  the  htaguicn-,  or  astrologer ;  the 
CViarari^  or  soothsayer;  the  Magmh,  Amgosh,  or  enchanter;  the 
Jiti^^n^  or  magus;  the  Xt^gida,  or  necromancer;  and  the  PiOumi^ 
iuspiixjd  by  evil  spirits.  Thei*e  was  here  an  ample  field  in  which 
Christian  suj^erstition  could  go  astray. 

Greece  contributed  her  share,  although  of  strictly  Goetic  magic 


*  Talmud  Bubli.  KiUdusbiit,  fol.  49  h  (Wiigcnseilii  Sota,  pp.  503^).  —  Tho- 
niiiten,  Droit  Criiuiael  dc«  AocitfOft,  II.  222  sqq. 
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— the  invocation  of  malignant  spirits  or  the  use  of  illicit  means 
for  wrongful  ends — there  was  little  need,  in  a  ix'ligion  of  which 
the  deities,  great  and  small,  were  subject  to  all  the  weaknesses  of 
humanity,  wei-c  rea/ly  at  any  moment  to  inflict  on  man  the  direst 
calamities  to  gratify  their  love  or  tlieir  sjileen  or  their  caprice,  and 
could  be  purchased  by  a  prayer  or  a  sacrifice  to  exercise  their  om- 
nipotence irrespective  of  justice  or  morality.  In  such  a  religion 
the  priest  exercises  the  functions  which  in  purer  faiths  are  rele- 
gated to  the  sorcerer.  Yet  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention  the 
names  of  Zetheus  and  Ami)hion,  of  Orpheus  and  p3'thagoraa,  of 
Epimenides,  Empcdocles,  and  A])ol!onius  of  Tyana  to  show  that 
both  tradition  and  history  taught  the  existence  an<l  power  of 
thaumaturgy  and  theurgy.*  This  theurgy  was  developed  to  its 
fullest  extent  in  the  marvels  related  of  the  Neo-Platonists,  thus 
directly  influencing  Christian  thought,  which  necessarily  ascribed 
its  miracles  to  the  invocations  of  demons.f  Tet  by  the  side  of  all 
this  there  was  no  lack  of  Goctic  magic,  such  as  the  legends  attrib- 
ute to  the  Cretan  Dactyls  or  Curetes,  to  the  Telchines,  to  Medea, 
and  to  Circe.J  This  is  said  to  have  received  a  powerful  im|>etu8 
in  the  Me<lic  wars,  when  the  Magian  Osthanes,  who  accompanied 
Xerxes,  scattered  the  seeds  of  his  unholy  lore  throughout  Greece. 
Plato  speaks  with  the  strongest  reprobation  of  the  venal  sorcerers 
who  hire  themselves  at  slender  wages  to  those  desirous  of  de- 
stroying enemies  with  magic  arts  and  incantations,  ligatures,  and 
the  figurines,  or  waxen  images,  whicli  have  always  been  one  of 
the  favorite  resources  of  malignant  magic,  and  which  in  Greece 
wrought  their  evil  work  by  being  set  up  in  the  cross-roads,  or  af- 
fixed to  the  door  of  the  victim  or  to  the  tomb  of  his  ancestors. 
Philtres,  or  love-potions,  which  would  excite  or  arrest  lovo  at  will 


•  Hcsiod.  Frag.  202.~Phcrocyd.  Frafj.  102,  102/1.— Pnusan.  vt.  xi.  ;  tx.  xviii., 
XXI.— Apollodor.  I.  ix.  25.— Pint.  i\e  Defcctu.  OrHc.  IS;  de  Pytliiw  Orac.  12,— 
Diog.  LnerU  vra.  ii.  4;  viii.  20.— Iiunbl.  Vit.  Pythng.  134^.  222.— Philost.  Vit 
Apollon.  passim.— iEl.  I^mprid.  Alex.  Sever,  xxix.— Flav.  Vopisc.  Anreliaa. 
ixiv.  -Ci'drcn.  Hist  Compcml.  sub  Clnud.  ct  Dninit. 

f  Poqihyr.  lU*  Abstinent,  ii.  41.  .T'-S.— Marini  Vit.  ProcU  23,  26-8.— Damas- 
di  Vit.  Isidori  107,  llrt.  120  — Porpliyr.  Vit.  Plotini  10,  11. 

I  Apollon.  Rhod.  Argonaut  I.  1128-31,— Phcrccyd.  Fmg.  7.— Dlod.  Sicul.  v. 
S-Vfl.— Ovid.  Metam.  vii.  365-7.— Suidas  a.  v.  TtXxJ«c.— StrBbon.  X. — Odyss,  x. 
211-306. 
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were  among  thoir  ordinary  resoui'ccs.  Even  the  triform  II 
vrns  subject  to  their  spells ;  they  conld  arrest  the  cotirse  of  natnre 
and  bring"  the  moon  to  e^rth.  The  fearful  rites  which  snpt>rsiition 
attributed  to  these  8orcero!*s  are  indicated  in  one  of  tl»e  diarges 
brought  against  Apf>Uonius  of  Tyana  when  tried  before  Domitian 
— that  of  sacriticincr  a  child.* 

In  Rome  the  gods  of  the  nether  worhl  furnished  a  link  between 
the  sacred  ceremonies  of  the  priest  and  the  incantations  of  the 
sorcerer,  for  while  they  were  objects  of  worship  to  tlie  pious,  they 
were  also  the  customary  sources  of  the  magician's  power.  Lucan's 
terrible  witch,  Ericbtho»  is  a  favorite  with  Erebus;  she  wanders 
among  tombs  from  wliicb  she  draws  their  shades ;  she  works  her 
spells  with  funeral-torclics  and  with  the  bones  nnd  nshes  of  the 
dead;  her  incantations  are  Stygian;  gluing  her  lips  to  thfise  of  a 
dying  man,  she  sends  her  dire  messages  to  the  under-world.  Hor- 
ace's Canidia  and  Sagana  seek  their  power  at  the  same  source,  and 
the  description  of  their  hideous  doings  bears  a  curious  resemblance 
to  much  that  sixteen  centuries  hiter  occupied  the  attention  of  lialf 
the  courts  in  €hristt>ndom.  It  is  the  same  throughout  all  the  hU 
lusions  to  Latin  sorcery — llie  deities  invr>ke<l  are  infernal,  nnd  tho 
rites  are  celebrated  at  night.f  The  identity  of  the  means  cm- 
ployed  with  those  of  modern  sorcery  is  perfect.  When  Gerrajuiicus 
Caesai',  the  idol  of  the  empire,  was  doomed  by  the  secret  jealousy 
of  Tiberius  ;  when  his  suboitlinaie  in  command  of  the  Ea^^t,  Cneius 
Piso,  was  commissioned  to  make  way  with  bim,  and  Gennanicus 
was  stricken  witii  mortal  illness,  it  roails  like  a  pass^ige  in  Gril* 
laiidus  or  Dulrio  to  see  that  his  friends,  suspecting  Piso's  enmity, 
dug  from  the  ground  and  tlic  walls  of  bis  house  the  objects  placo*l 
there  to  effect  his  destruction — fragments  of  human  bodies,  half- 
burned  ashes  smeared  with  corruption,  leatlen  plates  inscribed 
with  his  name,  charms,  and  other  accursed  things,  by  which,  says 
Tacitus,  it  is  believed  that  souls  may  be  dedicated  to  the  infernal 
gods.    The  ordinary  feats  of  the  witch  could  be  more  easily  pen- 


■  Plin.  N.  H.  XXX.  ii,— Pl«ton.  de  Rtpub.  ir. ;  de  Leffg  i. ;  is.  (E<1.  Astina,  I V, 
80;  VI.  08,  34S-50).— Luciaoi  Pbilopeend.  14.— Pl.ilcwt.  Vit.  ApoMnn.  vitl.  5. 

fUv'kl.  Pastor,  ii.  571-82.— Lncnii.  Phnreal.  vi.  507-*38,  534-7.  SHT-O,  7lMJ.- 
Appal.  de  Magia  OrMt.  pp.  »;,  62-4  (Ed.  Bipont.)— Hornt.  fiat.  i.  viii.;  EfKid  « 
— Petron.  Arb.  Satyr. — Pauli  Sentt.  Receptt.  r.  xzxUi.  IS. 
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formed.  A  sitnplo  incantation  would  blight  the  harvest  or  dry 
the  running  fountain,  would  destrcty  the  acorn  on  the  oak  and  the 
ripening  fruit  on  the  bougli.  The  figurine,  or  waxen  image,  of  the 
person  to  bo  assailed,  familiar  to  Hindu,  Egj'ptian,  and  Gi*eek 
gorcory,  assumes  in  Ilorae  the  siiape  in  which  we  tind  it  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  Sometimes  the  name  of  the  victim  was  tniced  on  it 
in  letters  of  red  wax.  If  a  mcjrtal  disease  was  to  L»f;  induced  in 
any  organ,  a  needle  was  thrust  in  the  corresponding  pai-t  of  the 
ima^;  or  if  he  was  to  waste  away  in  an  incurable  malady,  it  was 
melted  with  incantations  at  a  fire.  The  victim  could  moreover  be 
trunsformwl  into  a  l>e;ust — a  fcut  wliich  St.  Augustin  endeavors  to 
explain  by  ilaBmonic  delusion.*  It  is  observable  that  the  terrible 
magician  is  almost  always  an  oltl  woman — the  ^aya,  airijs,  or  voiatioa 
— the  wise-woman  or  nocturnal  bird  or  night-flyer — corTOspond- 
ing  ])recisely  with  the  hag  wlio  in  mediaeval  Eurojio  almost  mo- 
nopolized sorcery.  But  the  male  sorcerer,  like  his  modern  de- 
scendant, liad  tlie  poAver  of  transfonning  himself  into  a  wolf,  and 
was  thus  the  prototype  of  the  werwolves,  or  hujys-garon^j  who 
form  so  picturesque  a  feature  in  the  history  of  witchcraft.f 

The  philtn*s»  charms,  and  ligatures  for  exciting  desire  or  pre- 
venting its  fruition,  or  for  arousing  hatred,  which  meet  us  at 
every  step  in  modem  sorcery,  were  ecjually  prevalent  in  tliat  of 
Rome.  The  virtual  insanity  of  Caligula  was  attributed  to  ]H>wer- 
ful  drags  adiaiuisterod  to  him  in  a  love-potion  by  Csesonia,  whom 
he  married  alter  the  ileath  of  his  sister  and  concubine  Drusilla, 
ami  so  firm  was  the  oonviction  of  this  that  when  he  was  assassi- 
nated she  was  likewise  put  to  death  for  Ijaving  thus  brought  the 
greatest  calamities  on  the  i*epublic.  That  such  a  man  as  Alarcus 
Aurelius  coyld  be  suppose<l  to  have  cause<l  his  wife  Faustina  to 
batlie  in  the  blood  of  the  luckless  gladiator  who  was  the  object  of 
her  jiifectiona  before  seeking  his  own  embraces,  while  doubtless  in- 
venteil  to  account  for  tlie  character  of  his  8(jn  Commtxlus,  shows 
the  profound  belief  accorded  to  such  arts.  Appuleius  found  this 
to  his  cost  when  he  waa  tried  for  his  life  on  the  charge  of  liaving 

•  Tacit.  Annal.  ii.  GO ;  ni.  13.— Sueton.  Cnli^.  3.— Ovid.  Aiuitr.  iii.  vii.  29-34  ; 
Heroic,  vr.  flO-3.— Horat.  Bat.  I.  vili.  29-53,  4a-3.— August,  de  Civ.  Dti  xvai.  13. 

t  Festu3  a.  v.  StriffJF. — \"irg.  Eclog.  vni.  fi7.— Aiijjfust  tU;  Civ.  Dei  xvui.  17. 
— Puul  .£giiiot.  Inatit,  MuUic.  ra.  16.— Oervas.  Tilboricns.  Utia  Imperial.  Decis. 
III.  c.  120.— (T.  VoUungii  Snga  v.,  vm. 
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by  incantations  and  sorcery  secured  the  affections  of  his  bride 
Pudentilla,  a  woman  of  mature  age  who  had  been,  fourteen  years 
a  widow,  lltul  the  court,  like  those  of  the  Middle  Ages,  enjoyed 
the  infallible  i^esource  of  torture,  he  would  readily  have  been  forced 
to  confession,  with  the  attendant  death-penalty ;  but  as  there  waa 
no  charge  of  treas<.^n  involved,  he  was  free  to  disculpate  himself 
by  evidence  and  argument,  and  he  escaped.* 

The  severest  ]>enalties  of  the  law,  in  fact,  were  traditionally 
directed  against  all  pmctitioners  of  magic.  The  surviving  frag- 
ments of  the  Decemvirul  legislation  show  that  this  dated  from  an 
early  perioil  of  the  republic.  With  the  spread  of  the  lloman  con- 
quests, the  introduction  of  Orientalized  Hellenism  was  followeci  by 
the  magic  of  the  East,  more  imjHJsing  than  the  homelier  native 
pTUctices,  arousing  the  liveliest  fear  and  indignation.  In  184  b.  c. 
the  praetor  L.  Naevius  was  detainetl  for  four  months  from  proceed- 
ing to  his  province  of  Sardinia,  by  the  duty  assigned  to  him  of 
prosecuting  cases  of  sorcery.  A  large  jwrtion  of  these  were  scat- 
tered through  the  suhurbicarian  regions;  the  culprits  had  a  short 
shnft,  and  he  manifested  a  diligence  which  Pierre  Cella  or  Bernard 
de  Caux  might  envy,  if  the  account  be  true  that  he  condemned  no 
less  than  two  thousand  sorcerers.  Under  the  empire  decrees  against 
magicians,  astrologers,  and  diviners  were  fi'equent,  and  from  the 
manner  in  which  accusations  of  sorcery  were  brought  against 
prominent  personages  the  charge  would  seem  to  have  been  then, 
as  it  proved  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  one  of  thoaa 
convenient  ones,  easy  to  make  and  hai-d  to  disprove,  which  are 
welcome  in  |>ersonal  and  political  intrigue.  Nero  persecuted 
magic  with  sucli  severity  that  lie  include<l  philosophers  among 
magicians,  and  the  cloak  or  distinctive  garment  of  the  philosopher 
was  sufficient  to  bring  its  wearer  before  the  tribunals.  Musonius 
tiie  Babylonian,  who  ninke^l  next  to  Apollonius  of  Tyana  in  wis- 
dom and  power,  was  incarcerated,  and  would  have  perisheil  as  in- 
tended but  for  the  exceptional  robustness  which  enabltnl  him  to 
endure  the  rigors  of  his  prison.    Caracalla  went  even  further  and 


•  Propert,  iv.  v.  18.— Virg.  -fineid.  nr.  619-16.— PUn.  N.  H.  nn.  56. — Liiii 
XXXIX.  11.— Joae|ih.  Anliq.  Jutl.  xix.  12. — TiltuU.  i.  vni.  5-6.— Ovid.  Amor,  nu 
vii.  87-3."i.— PetroQ.  Arb.  Sat.— Jul.  Cupitoliu,  Mure.  Aurel.  19.— Appul,  de  U»- 
gi&  Oral. 
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punished  those  who  merely  wore  on  their  necks  amulets  for  the  cure 
of  tertian  and  quartan  fevers.  The  darker  practices  of  magic  were 
repressed  with  relentless  rigor.  To  perfonn  or  procure  the  per- 
formance of  impious  nocturnal  rites  with  the  object  of  bewitching 
any  one  was  punished  with  the  severest  penalties  known  to  the 
Roman  law — crucifixion  or  the  l)east8.  For  irnmulattng  a  man  or 
oEfering  human  hlotnl  in  sacrifices  the  penalty  wits  simple  death  or 
the  beasts,  according  to  the  station  of  the  offender.  Accomplices 
in  magic  practices  were  subjected  to  crucifixion  or  the  beasts, 
while  magicians  themselves  were  burned  alive.  The  knowledge 
of  the  art  was  forbidden  as  well  as  its  exercise ;  all  books  of 
magio  were  to  be  burned,  and  their  owners  subjected  to  deporta- 
tion or  capital  punishment,  according  to  theij*  i-ank.  When  the 
cross  became  the  emblem  of  salvation,  it  of  course  passed  out  of 
use  as  an  instrument  of  punishment ;  with  the  abolition  of  the 
arena  the  beasts  were  no  longer  available;  but  the  fagot  and 
stake  remained,  and  for  long  c^^nturies  continued  to  be  the  punish- 
ment for  more  or  less  harmless  impostors.* 

With  the  triumph  of  Christianity  the  circle  of  forbidden  prao- 
tioes  was  enormously  enlarged.  A  new  sacred  magic  was  intro- 
duced which  superseded  and  condemne<l  as  sorcery  and  demon- 
worship  a  vast  array  of  observances  and  beliefs,  which  had  become 
an  integral  and  almost  ineradicable  part  of  po|)ular  Life.  Tho 
struggle  between  the  rival  thaumaturgics  is  indicated  already  in 
Tertullian*8  complaint,  that  when  in  droughts  the  Christians  by 
prayers  and  mortifications  had  extorted  rain  from  Go<l,  the  credit 
was  given  to  tho  sacrifices  offered  to  Jove;  he  challenges  the 
pagans  to  bring  before  their  own  tribunals  a  demoniac,  when  a 
Christian  will  force  the  possessing  s]>irit  to  confess  himself  a 
demon.  The  trium]>h  of  the  new  system  was  typified  in  the 
encounter  between  tSt.  Peter  and  Simon  Magus,  when  the  flight 
tliroogh  the  air  of  the  heathen  theurgist  was  arrested  by  the 
jn-ayere  of  the  Christian,  imd  he  fell  with  a  disiistrous  crash,  break- 
ing a  hij>-bone  and  both  heels.     If,  as  conjectured  by  some  modern 


•  Lcgg.  xn.  Tfllial.  Tub.  viii.— Stnecac  Qiioist.  Niitural.  Lib.  rv.  c  7.— Plin. 
N.  H.  xxvm.  *l.— Liv.  ixxix.  4h— Tucit.  Annal.  ii.  32;  iv.  22,  52;  xvi.  28-31. 
— PbiloaL  Vit.  Apollon.  rv.  as. — Spartian.  Antou.  Camcall.  5. — Lib.  XLvn.  Dig. 
▼fit  14.— Pauli  Sententt.  Rcceptt.  v.  xxiii.  14-18. 
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critics,  Simon  !Magiis  is  the  Petrine  designation  of  St.  Paul,  thej 
partisans  of  the  latter  were  not  behimlhaiul  in  recounting  the  tri-' 
uinph  of  their  leader  over  the  older  thanniaturgists,  for  when  he 
wrought  wonders  at  Ephesus  and  the  Jewish  eoujurei'S  were  put 
to  shame,  then  '^many  of  them  also  whieh  used  curious  arts 
brought  their  books  tf)gether  and  bumed  them  before  all  men; 
and  they  counted  the  price  of  them,  and  found  it  fifty  thousand 
pieces  of  silver.''  *  ^M 

Still  more  convincing  was  the  incident  whicli  occuired  to  Marcnt 
Aurelius  in  the  Marcomannic  war  when,  in  the  territory  of  the 
Quadi,  he  was  cut  off  from  water,  so  that  his  army  was  perishing 
from  thirst.  Though  he  had  persecutetl  the  Christiana,  he  had  re- 
course to  the  intervention  of  Christ,  when  a.  sudden  tempest  sup- 
plied the  Itomans  abundantly  with  water,  whde  tiie  lightning  slew 
the  Teutons  and  diBj)er8ed  them,  so  that  they  were  readily  slaugh- 
tered. When,  finally,  the  now  faith  and  the  old  met  in  their  death- 
grapple,  Eusebius  describes  Constantine  as  prei)aring  for  the  stinig- 
gle  by  calling  around  him  his  most  holy  priests  and  marching  under 
the  shade  of  the  sacred  Labarum.  Licinius  on  his  side  collected 
diviners  and  Eg\'])tian  jirophets  and  magicians.  They  offered  sacv 
rifices  and  endoavoreil  to  leani  the  result  from  their  deities. 
Oracles  everywhere  promised  victory;  the  sacrificial  auguric« 
were  favorable;  the  interpreters  of  dreams  announced  success. 
On  the  eve  of  the  first  battle  Licinius  assembled  his  chief  captains 
in  a  sacred  grove  where  there  were  many  idols,  and  explained  to 
thera  that  tiiis  was  to  be  the  decisive  test  between  the  gcnh  of 
their  ancestors  and  the  unknown  deity  of  the  barbarians — if  they 
were  vanquished  it  would  show  that  their  gcxls  were  dethroned, 
in  the  ensuing  combat  the  cross  bon?  down  everything  before  it; 
Uie  enemy  fled  when  it  appeared,  and  Constantine  seeing  this  swmt 
the  Labarum  as  an  amulet  of  victory,  wherever  his  troops  were 
sore  bestead,  and  at  once  the  battle  would  be  restored.  Defeat 
only  hardened  the  heart  of  Licinius,  and  agJiin  he  ha<l  recourse  to 
his  magicians.  Constantine, on  the  other  hand,  arranged  an  oratorj 
in  his  camp,  to  which  before  battle  he  w^ould  retire  to  pray  with 
the  men  of  God,  and  then  sallying  forth  would  give  the  signal  for 


i 


•  TertuU.  Apol.  23, 40.— Constitt,  ApostoL  vi.  9.— Arnob.  adv.  Ocotes 
— Uippol.  Refut.  ooui.  Hieres.  Lib.  vi.— Actoxnt.  19. 
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attack,  when  his  troops  would  slay  all  who  dared  to  stnnd  before 
tbom.  So  complete  became  the  trnst  enjoined  in  the  efficacy  of 
the  invocation  of  God,  that  enthusiasts  denounced  it  hs  unworthy 
a  Christian  to  rely  u^>on  human  prudence  and  sagacity  in  trouble. 
St.  Xilus  tolls  us  that  in  cuises  of  sickness  recourse  is  to  bo  had  to 
prayer,  rather  than  to  physicians  and  physic ;  and  St.  Augustin»  in 
his  recital  of  miraculous  cures  beyond  the  reach  of  science  to  effect, 
evidently  regartls  the  appeal  to  God  and  the  saints  as  far  more 
trustworthy  than  all  the  rc^^ouives  of  the  medicid  art.* 

It  was  inimitable  that  the  triumphant  theurgy  slioidd  set  to 
work  with  remorseless  vigor  t<i  extirpate  its  fallen  rival,  as  soon 
as  it  could  fully  control  the  jKxwors  of  the  State.  It  was  not  so 
much  tho  worship  ami  propitiation  of  the  pa^an  gods  that  vra« 
first  attaoke*!,  as  the  thousand  methods  of  divinatifm  and  devices 
to  avert  evil  which  had  iMX'ome  ingraine<l  in  daily  life — oracles 
and  auguries  and  portents  and  omens  and  soothwiying.  Their 
otiicacy  waa  the  work  of  Satan  to  deceive  and  seiluce  mankind, 
and  their  use  was  the  direct  or  indirect  invocation  of  demons.  To 
attempt  to  foretell  the  future  in  any  way  was  sorcery,  and  all 
sorcery  was  tho  work  of  the  devil ;  and  it  was  the  same  with  the 
amalets  and  chanris,  the  observance  of  lucky  and  unlucky  days, 
and  the  innumerable  trivial  siii>er8tition8  which  amuswl  the  popu- 


*  pRuti  Diac.  Hist.  Mincell.  x.,  xi.— Euseb.  Vie.  Cunstaot.  u.  4*7,  H-ld.— S. 
Niti  CupUii  pamnctlca  No.  Gl.— S.  August,  dc  Cir.  Dei  xxxi.  8.  Cf.  Evodii  dc 
MiriLC.  S.  Stfplmni. 

Tho  Lnl>iirura  of  Constantinc  was  the  Grotk  cross  witli  fnur  et]i\&\  arms,  n 
symbol  fVequentlv  seen  on  Chaldetm  and  AMvriun  cylindern.  Oppcrt  attaches  to 
it  the  root  ^37,  tbua  explaining  the  word  I^lmrum,  the  deriviition  of  which  liaa 
ocTur  bcon  undcretood  (Uppert  ct  Meiiunt,  DocumeDtfi  jiiridiquoft  dc  rA&ayrie, 
Patw,  1MT7,  p.  2011).  Thu  tetichisiu  connected  with  the  crot*8  probably  took  its 
iw  fmii)  the  Likbarum.  Miixentiun,  uc  arc  told,  w»»  un  urdcDt  adept  in  magic, 
and  relied  upon  it  for  success  nf^inst  Constantincj  who  was  much  alarmed  until 
ff/Hfixurcd  by  the  vision  of  the  crotw  and  it«  slurry  iu8cription/*/n  hoe  riB«*' 
(Eusclj.  U.  E.  IT.  0;  Vit.  Consi.  i.  i?S-31.  8rt.— Pauli  Dino.  Hist.  Mi«ccll.  Lib. 
Xt— Zoimrft  Aunnl.  T.  tir.),  The  mf  Iiinsj  of  pa^Hn  »up*r»titionH  into  Chrisrinn 
IB  illustrated  by  the  incident  that  when  (Vmsluntine  routed  Mnxentius  at  the 
MiKian  Brid*;^'  lie  was  precedetl  in  Imttlo  by  un  armed  cavalier  bi-ftrinj,'  n  crosi*, 
ju^d  at  Adrianople  two  youths  were  seen  who  elnu^htered  the  troops  of  Liciniufl 
{Zoatine  Annal  T.  irt.).  The  Christian  «niiah'Ht,s  hud  no  difficulty  in  identifying 
with  angels  of  God  thosv  wliom  Pngnn  writers  would  dcsi^ntc  asCoatorvs. 
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lar  imagination.  Zeal  for  the  repression  of  every  species  of  magio 
was  not  only  stimulated  by  the  conviction  that  it  was  an  essential 
part  of  the  conflict  witli  a  persona!  Satan,  hut  by  ol>e(lience  to  the 
commands  of  God  in  the  Mosaic  law.  The  awful  words,  "  Thou 
shalt  not  suffer  a  witch  {Meka/ftfhephxi)  to  Hve ''  have  rung  through 
tlic  centuries,  and  have  served  as  a  justification  for  probiibly  more 
judicial  slaughter  than  any  other  sentence  in  the  history  of  human 
jurisprudence.  Rjibbinical  Judaism  enforced  this  relentlessly  in 
spite  of  the  kindliness  of  the  rabbis  and  their  extreme  indis]X)6i- 
tion  to  shed  human  blood.  One  of  the  first  refonns  of  the  Phar- 
isees on  coming  into  power  after  tlie  persecution  of  Alexander 
Jannai  was  the  abrogation  of  the  Mosaic  penal  co<le  in  favor  of 
mihler  laws.  The  leader  in  the  revolution  was  Simon  ben  Shetach, 
who  in  organizing  the  Sanhedrin  refused  the  presidency  and  con- 
ferre<l  it  on  Judah  ben  Tabbai.  The  latter  chanced  to  condemn  a 
man  for  false  witness  on  the  testimony  of  a  single  person,  though 
the  law  required  two,  when  Simon  reproached  him  as  bhx»d-guilty, 
and  he  resigned.  Yet  this  man,  so  scrupulous  about  taking  life, 
had  no  hesitation  in  hanging  at  Ascalon  eighty  witches  in  a  single 
day.  According  to  the  Mishna,  the  Pithom  and  the  Jiddoni  are 
to  be  stoned,  and  false  diviners  and  those  who  read  the  future  in 
the  name  of  idols  are  to  be  hango<l,  while  the  Tahnud  adds  that 
he  who  learns  a  single  word  from  a  Magus  is  to  be  put  to  death. 
Christianity  thus  derived  from  Judaism  the  complete  assurance 
that  in  ruthlessly  exterminating  all  tliauraaturgy  save  that  of 
ita  own  priesthood  it  was  obeying  the  unquestioned  command  of 
God* 

The  machinery  of  the  Church  was  therefore  early  set  to  work 
to  exhort  and  persuade  the  faithful  against  a  sin  so  nnpardon- 
able  and  apparently  so  ineradicable;  and  as  soon  as  it  gatherwl 
its  prelates  together  in  councils  it  commenced  to  legislate  for  the 
suppression  of  such  pnictices.f    When  it  grew  powerful  enough  to 


•Cohen,  T^sPhnriMens,!.  Sll.—Liglitfooti  Hone  Hebraic*,  M»tt.  xxiv.  34.— 
Hishnn,  8ftnher1rin,  vii.  7;  i.  16. — Tulmutl  Babli,  Shabbatli,  75  fi(Uuxturn  Lexi- 
con, p.  1170}. 

t  Minuc.  Fclic.  OctavUis  (Bib,  Mag.  Pat.  III.  7-8).— TertuU.  Apol.  35;  de 
Aaitim  57.— Acta  88.  Justin,  ct  Cyprian.  (Martcnc  Tlic&aur.  II.  1029).— CooslitL 
Apofltnl.  n.  66.— LacUint.  Divin.  Infit  ii.  17. — Cnncil.  Ancyrena.  ann.  31i  c.  3i 
— C.  LuoUicons.  ann.  320  c.  36.— C.  EUbcritan.  circa  324  c  6. 
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influence  the  head  of  the  State  it  procui'cil  a  series  of  cruel  edicts 
whifh  doubtless  were  effective  in  destroying  the  remains  of  toler- 
ated paganism  as  \vi41  as  in  supj)rossin;.,r  tlie  spociii-l  pnu'tico^j  so 
offr'usivi^  in  tho  eyes  of  the  orthodox.  It  Wiis  not  dilficult  to  com- 
mence with  the  tinio-honoi"od  practices  of  divination,  for,  although 
these  had  formed  part  of  the  machinery  of  State^  yet  when  the 
StAte  was  centi'Ci^l  in  the  piM-son  of  its  master,  any  inquiry  into 
tlie  future  of  public  alfairs  was  an  intjuiry  into  the  fortune  and 
fate  of  the  monarch,  and  no  crime  was  more  jealously  repressed 
and  more  promptly  punished  than  this.  Even  so  warm  an  ailmirer 
of  ancestral  institutions  as  Cato  the  Elder  had  long  before  warned 
his  paterfamilias  to  forbid  his  i*////>»w,  or  fann-steward,  to  consult 
any  haruspex  or  augur.  Those  gentry  hml  a  way  of  breeding 
trouble,  and  it  boded  no  good  to  the  ma^tter  when  the  slaves  were 
over-curious  and  too  well-informe<l.  In  the  same  spirit  Tiberius 
prohibite<i  the  secret  consultation  of  haruspicea.  Constantine  was 
thus  serving  a  double  pur]x^se  when,  im  ourly  as  ^19,  he  threatened 
with  burning  the  harusj)ex  wlio  vcntun'd  to  cwss  another's  tiiresh- 
old,  even  on  pretext  of  friendship;  the  man  who  called  him  in 
wa«  punisheil  with  confiscation  and  deportation,  and  tlie  informer 
was  rewarde<l.  Priest  and  augur  wei-e  only  to  celebrate  their  rites 
in  public.  Even  this  wjis  withdrawn  by  Constantius  in  357;  any 
consultation  with  diviners  was  j)unishable  with  death,  and  the 
practitioners  themselves,  whether  of  magic  or  augury,  or  the  ex- 
pounding of  dreams,  when  on  tiiid  wei*e  deprived  of  exemption 
from  torture  and  could  be  subjected  to  the  rack  or  the  hooks  to 
extort  confession.*  Under  this  Constantius  organized  an  active 
persecution  throughout  the  East,  in  which  numbers  were  put  to 
death  upon  the  slightest  prtite^xt ;  passing  among  the  tombs  at 
night  was  evidence  of  necromanc}',  and  hanging  a  charm  around 
the  neck  for  the  cure  of  a  (juartan  was  proof  of  forbiilden  arts. 
The  witch-trials  of  modern  times  were  prefigured  and  anticipated. 
Under  Julian  there  was  u  reaction,  an<l  in  364  Valentinian  and 
Vaiens  proclaimed  froeflom  of  belief:  in  371  they  included  in  this 
the  old  religious  divination,  while  capital  punishment  was  restricted 


•  Cftto,  Rei  Rast.  5,— Saeton.  Tiber.  68.— Lib.  ix.  Cod.  Theod.  XTi.  1-6, 
For  thec&re  with  which  tho  Uonmna  8U]>pr«s«cd  iimiuthoHzed  soothsaying 
Livy,  xzxix.  10,  aud  Puuli  bcutLntL  Ueccptt.  V.  xxi.  I,  2,  3. 
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to  magic  arts,  but  the  persecution  in  the  East  under  Valens  in  37^ 
following  the  conspiracy  of  Theodore,  oblitenited  all  distinction. 
Commencing  with  those  accused  of  magic,  it  extended  to  all  who 
were  note<l  for  letters  or  plxilosophy.  Terror  reigned  tliroughoufc 
the  East;  all  who  had  libraries  burned  them.  The  ]>risonB  were 
insufficient  to  contain  the  prisoners,  joul  in  some  towns  it  waa 
said  that  fewer  were  left  than  were  taken.  Many  were  put  to 
death,  and  the  rest  were  stripped  of  their  property.  In  the  West, 
under  Valentinian,  persecution  was  not  so  sweeping,  but  the  laws 
were  enforced,  at.  least  in  Konie,  with  suflicient  energy  to  I'eiluce 
greatly  tiio  number  of  sorcerers;  and  a  law  of  Hunorius,  in  -^^ 
by  its  reference  to  the  bi8hoi>8,  shows  that  the  Church  was  begin- 
ning to  participate  with  the  State  in  the  supervision  over  such 
offenders.*  Yet  that  even  the  faithfid  could  not  be  restrained 
from  indulging  in  these  forbidden  practices  is  seen  in  the  eami 
exhortations  addressed  to  them  by  their  teachers,  and  the  elaborate 
repetition  of  proofs  that  all  such  exlubitions  of  supernatuml  power; 
were  the  work  of  demons.f 

The  Eastern  Empire  maintained  its  severity  of  legislation  and 
continued  with  more  or  less  success  to  repress  the  inextinguishable 
thirst  for  forbidden  arta.  From  some  transactions  under  Manuel 
and  Andi-onicus  Comnenus  in  the  latter  half  of  the  twelfth  centniy 
we  learn  that  blinding  was  a  usual  punish mont  for  such  ofTeaces, 
that  the  classical  forms  of  augury  had  disiippeare<l  to  be  replaced 
by  necromantic  formulas,  and  that  such  accusations  were  a  ooo- 
veoietnt  method  of  disposing  of  enemies4 


*  Ammiao.  MarcelUn.  xcx.  xii.  14;  xxvl  ill;  xxix.  i  5-14,  ii.  1-6.— Zozimi 
IV.  14.— Lib.  IX.  Cod.  Tlmod.  xvi.  7-13. 

Yet  fiivoritism  teil  VaknH  to  pnrdon  Pollenti&nus,  u  militnry  tribune,  who 
confessed  that,  for  tlio  purj^se  of  ttscertftiniiii?  the  destiny  of  the  hnpfriul  crown, 
he  hftd  ripped  open  a  living  woiunn  and  cxtrnotcd  her  unburn  baljc  to  perform 
A  hideous  rite  of  necromancy  (Ani.  Murctill.  xxix.  ii.  17).  In  Uie  later  lloioan 
nagury,  coutamioati'd  with  Eiislern  rites,  omens  of  the  hif^hest  si^niticaucr  wtit 
found  in  the  eutruila  of  hnman  victims,  t^|N'oiaIly  in  thutw  of  Llic  fu*tuA  {£\ 
Lauprid.  Elagabal.  8.— Kusob.  It  E.  vii.  lOjYin.  14.— Paul  Dt»c  Hist.  UiaceU. 
xu). 

i  Aagustin.  de  Civ.  Dei  x.  9 ;  xxi.  6 ;  dc  Oenesi  ad  LItt€ram  xl  ;  dc  Dirisil 
Dfcmon.  v.;  du  Doctr.  Christ  ii.  30-4;  Serm.  '37S.— Cuncil.  Carlhng.  tv.  ana. 
8^,  c  8tf.~Dracont.  do  Doo  ii.  344-7.— Leou.  PP.  L  Serui.  xxvu.  c.  3. 

I  lab.  IX.  Cod.  xviii.  S-O.— Baailicou  Ub.  lx.  Ti(.  ](X«ix.  8,  9^-3^. -Pfaotti 
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In  the  West  the  Barbarian  domination  introcluoed  a  new  ele- 
ment. The  <  )strogoths,  who  occu]>ie(l  Italy  under  Theodorio,  were, 
it  is  true,  so  much  Romanize<l  that,  altliough  Ariana,  they  adopte*! 
and  enforced  the  laws  against  magic.  Divination  was  claBseil 
with  pa^nism  and  was  capitally  piinishc*!.  AUmt  the  year  500 
we  hear  uf  a  persecution  which  drove  all  the  sorcerers  from  Rome, 
and  Basilius,  the  chief  thamuaturge  among  them,  although  he 
escaped  at  the  time,  wu«  burntHj  on  venturing  to  return.  When 
Italy  fell  back  into  the  hands  of  the  Eastern  Empire  the  prosecu- 
tion of  these  offenc<>s  seems  to  have  been  committed  to  tijo  Chureh 
as  a  part  of  its  ever-widening  sphere  of  influence  and  jurisdic- 
tion.* 

The  Wisigoths  who  took  possession  of  Afjuitaine  and  Spain, 
although  less  civilize<i  than  their  Eastern  brethren,  were  profoundly 
influenced  by  Uomau  legislation,  and  their  princes  issued  n*peJit*Ml 
enactments  to  discoumge  the  forbidden  arts.  It  is  signihcjint  of 
the  Barbarian  tendisrness  for  liuman  life,  however,  that  the  |»enal- 
ties  were  greatly  less  than  those  of  the  savjige  Roman  edicts.  A 
law  of  Recared  declares  magicians  and  diviners  and  thoae  wlio 
consult  them  to  be  incapable  of  bearing  t^^stimony;  one  of  Egixa 
places  these  crimes  in  the  chiss  for  which  a  slave  could  l>e  tortured 
against  his  accused  muster;  and  several  edicts  of  Chindasivind 
provide,  for  those  who  invoke  demons  or  bring  had  upon  vine- 
yards, or  use  ligatures  or  charms  to  injure  men  or  aittle  or  bar- 
Tests,  scourging  with  two  hundred  laaliea,  shaving,  and  carrying 
around  for  exliibition  in  the  vicinage,  to  bo  foUoweil  by  imprison- 
ment. Those  who  consult  diviners  about  the  health  of  the  king 
or  of  others  ai-e  threatened  with  scourging  and  enslavement  to  the 
tisc.  including  confiscation,  if  their  chUdren  are  ac<x»mplJce8 ;  judges 
who  have  recourse  to  divination  for  gui<Iance  in  doubtful  cases 
are  subjected  to  the  same  penalties,  while  the  simjile  observation 
of  aoguries  is  visited  with  tifty  lashes.  These  pn>visions,  which 
were  mostly  carried  with  httle  change  into  the  Fuero  Juzgo,  re- 
mained the  law  of  the  Sjxinish  Peninsula  until  the  Middle  Ages 


NomocaooQ.  Tit.  ix,  csp.  35< — Nicct.  CboDint.  Mnn.  Comnen.  Lib.  tr. ;  Androo. 
Ub.  n. 

•  Edict.  Theoiiorici  c.   108  — Gri;fc»n   PP.  I.  Dial.  Lib.  I.  c.  4.— Ciislodor 
Variar.  iv.  22,  23,  ix.  18.— Gregur.  PP.  I.  Epist.  xi.  58. 
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were  well  adranced.  Ther  show  how  impoGsible  it  hid  been  to 
eradicate  the  old  superstitions,  and  that  the  pagan  ohoerraneei 

and  aagories  still  flourished  among  all  classes^  which  is  confirmed 
br  the  denanciatioos  of  the  Spanish  coancils  and  ecclesiastical 
writers.  Ther  have  a  further  significance  as  pireaeBting  a  middle 
term  between  the  aeverity  of  Rome  and  the  laxity  of  the  other 
Barbarian  tn'bes.* 

These  latter  were  ruder  and  less  amenable  to  Roman  Lnfluenoes. 
In  their  conversion  the  Church  rendered  an  immense  service  to 
humanity,  and  it  did  not  dare  to  interfere  loo  rudely  with  the 
customs  and  prejudices  of  its  unruly  neophytes :  in  fact,  it  har- 
monized it8  own  with  them  as  far  as  it  C4>u]d,  and  became  consid- 
erably modified  in  consequence.  Tliis  process  is  well  symbolized 
in  the  instnictions  of  Gregory  the  Great  to  Aagustin,  his  raission- 
ar}'  to  Englanrl,  to  convert  the  pagan  temples  into  churclies  by 
sprinkling  them  with  holy  water,  so  that  converts  might  grow  ac- 
customed to  their  new  faith  by  worshipping  in  the  wonted  places, 
while  the  sacrifices  to  demons  were  to  be  replaced  by  processions 
in  honor  of  some  saint  or  martyr,  when  oxen  were  to  be  slaugh- 
tered, not  to  propitiate  idols,  but  in  praise  of  God,  to  be  eaten  bj 
the  faithful.  In  this  assimilation  of  Christianity  to  paganism  it 
is  not  surprising  that  Redwald,  King  of  East  Anglia,  after  his 
conversion  set  up  in  his  temple  two  altars,  at  one  of  which  he 
worshipped  the  true  God  ant!  at  the  other  offered  sacrifices  to 
dcmona.t  The  similar  atloption  by  Christian  magic  of  elements 
from  that  which  it  supplanted  is  well  illustrated  by  the  hjTnn,  or 
rather  incantation,  known  as  the  Lorica  of  St.  Patrick,  In  which 
the  forces  of  nature  and  the  Deity  are  l>oth  summoned  as  by  an 
enchanter  to  the  assistance  of  the  thaumaturge.  A  MS.  of  the 
seventh  century  assures  us  that  *'  Every  person  who  sings  it  every 
day  with  all  his  attention  on  Go<l  shall  not  have  demons  appear 
ing  to  his  face.  It  will  be  a  safeguard  to  him  against  sudden  death. 
It  will  be  a  protection  to  him  against  every  poison  and  envy.  It 
will  be  an  armor  to  his  soul  after  his  death.    Patrick  sang  this  at 

•  LI.  Wiaigoth.  ri.  \v.  1 ;  vi.  i.  4;  vi.  ii.  1,  3,  4,  5. — Fuero  Juzgo  n.  it.  I; 
Vi.  ii.  1,  8,  5.— ConcU.  Bracarens.  II.  ann.  673  c.  71. — Gone.  Tolctan.  IV.  anit 
683  c  28. — Isidor.  Hispalcns.  Etymol.  vni.  fi ;  do  Ord.  Creator,  viii. — &  Pinniani 
de  Libb.  Canon.  ScarapsuB. 

f  Hftddftu  aiiil  Smbhs.  CoDcil.  lH.  37.— Bed»  IT.  E.  n.  15. 
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the  time  that  the  snares  were  set  for  him  by  Loegaire,  so  that  it 
appeared  to  tliose  who  were  lying  in  ambush  that  they  were  wild 
deer  and  a  fawn  after  tliem."  * 

The  Barbarians  brought  with  them  their  own  superstitions, 
whether  transmitted  from  the  prehistoric  Aryan  horae^  or  acquired 
in  the  course  of  their  wanderings,  and  they  readily  added  to  these 
snob  as  they  found  among  their  new  subjects,  whetlier  they  were 
uniier  the  ban  of  the  Church  or  not,  Thoy  had  parted  from  their 
brethren  before  the  religious  revolution  caused  by  Zoroaster's 
dualistic  conception  of  Hormazd  and  Ahriman,  and  their  religions 
have  no  trace  of  a  personification  of  the  Evil  Principle.  Ix>ki,  its 
nearest  representative,  was  rather  tricky  than  incorrigible.  It  is 
true  that  there  were  evil  beings,  such  as  the  Hriinthursar,  Trolls, 


*  Haddan  and  Stubbs,  II.  32(>-B.    Three  BtanzHa  of  the  eleveo  of  which  the 
bymn  cooflista  will  show  ita  character  aa  an  incaDtation: 

1. 
I  bind  to  myself  to-day 

The  atrong  power  of  an  invocation  of  the  Trinity, 
The  faith  of  the  Trinity  in  Unity, 
The  Creator  of  the  elementa. 


I  bind  to  myself  to-<lay 
The  power  of  Heaven, 
The  light  of  the  San, 
The  whiteness  of  Snow, 
The  force  of  Fire, 
The  flosliing  of  Lightning, 
The  velocity  of  Wind. 
The  stability  of  the  Garth, 
The  hardnoas  of  Kocka. 


I  have  set  around  mc  all  these  powers, 

AgninBt  every  hoMJle  savage  power. 

Directed  against  my  body  and  my  soal, 

Against  the  inrantations  of  false  prophets. 

Against  the  black  laws  of  heathenism^ 

Against  the  false  laws  of  heresy, 

Against  the  deceits  of  idolatry. 

Against  the  spftUs  nf  women  and  smith!)  and  druidt, 

Against  all  knowledge  which  blinds  the  soul  of  man. 
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6r  Jotuns,  the  Jotim-dragon  Fafnir,  the  wolf  Fenrir,  Beowuifa 
Grendal  and  others,  but  they  were  none  of  them  analogous  to  the 
Mazdean  Ahriinan  or  the  Christian  Satan,  and  when  the  Teutonic 
races  adopted  the  hitter  they  oame  to  i-epresont  him,  as  Grimm  well 
points  out,  rather  a«  the  blundering  Jotnn  than  as  the  arch-enemy, 
To  how  late  a  |>eriod  the  ancestral  conceptions  of  the  spirit-world 
prevailed  in  Germany  may  be  seen  in  the  answers  of  the  learned 
Abbot  John  of  Trittenheim  t<i  the  questions  of  Maximilian  I.* 

The  Toutoriio  tril^os  had  little  to  learn  from  the  conquered 
peoples  in  the  wide  circle  of  the  magic  aits,  for  in  no  race,  prob- 
ably, has  the  supernatural  formed  a  larger  portion  of  (hiiiy  life, 
or  claimed  greater  power  over  both  the  natural  and  the  spiritual 
worlds.  Divination  in  all  its  forms  was  universally  i>ractised. 
Gifted  being's  kno^vn  as  menn  fomj^air  could  predict  the  future 
Mther  by  second  sight,  or  by  incantations,  or  by  expounding 
dreams.  Still  more  dreaded  and  respected  was  the  Vala  or 
pi*ophctoss,  wlio  was  woraliippod  as  superhuman  and  regarded 
as  in  some  >vuy  an  eniljiMiiuieiit  of  tlie  subordinate  Nonis  or 
Fates,  as  in  the  case  of  Veleda,  Aurinia,  and  others  who,  as  Taci- 
tus assures  us,  were  reganled  as  gr:)dde«ses,  in  accordance  with  the 
German  custom  of  thus  venerating  their  fatidical  women  ;  and  in 
the  Voliispa  the  Vala  communes  on  equal  terms  with  Odin  him- 
Bclf.f  For  those  not  thus  si>eeially  gifted  there  WM  ample  store 
of  means  to  forecast  the  future.  The  most  ordinary  method  was 
by  necromancy,  either  by  placing  under  the  tongue  of  a  corpse  a 
piece  of  wood  carved  with  a])propriate  runes,  or  by  raising  the 
shades  of  the  dead  precist^^ly  as  tlie  Witch  of  Endor  diil  with 
Samuel,  or  as  was  practised  in  Konie.J  The  lot  was  also  used  ejc- 
tensively,  \vhether  to  ascertain  the  divine  will,  like  the  Hebrew 
Urim  and  Thumniiiu,  or  to  ascertain  the  future  with  a  bundle  of 
sticks,  apparently  almost  identical  with  the  Chinese  trignuns  and 
he^agrams.g    As  in  Gz^eece  and  Kome,  sacrifices  were  often  otlered 


•  Griinnrs  Teutonic  Mytliol.,  8tailybra»'s  TMnsl.  III.  102S.— Trithein.  Lib. 
Quurat.  Q.  VI. 

+  Vnlsuiiga  Sagn.  xxiv.,  ixv.,  xTxn  —  Gripispa.— Kej*9er*8  neligion  of  the 
Northiuon,  rennock'a  Tntnsl.  pp.  1»1.  285-7.— Tucit,  Ili»U>r.  iv.  61,  D5;  Gennan. 
viii.— V«»luspH.  3.  21,  '2i. 

J  Sftxo.  Urnmmat.  U\\y.  i.— llATanial,  Ififi.— <3rougAltIr»  I.— Vegt.tmskvidA,  9. 

§  Csiiftr.  de  Bell.  (Jall.  t.  53.— Rerabcrti  Vit  &.  Anacbuii  c.  16,  23,  24,  Vt^ 
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to  the  gods  in  expectation  of  a  response ;  aagnries  were  drawn 
from  the  flight  of  birds  as  oarefollj  as  by  the  Roman  augom^ 
while  the  sacred  chickens  were  replaced  with  white  horses  conse- 
crated to  the  gods,  whose  motions  and.  actions  when  harnessed  to 
the  sacred  chariot  were  carefully  observed.*  Saving  the  Etroft* 
oan  harugpicium  and  the  omens  derived  from  sacriflcial  victims, 
Hellenio  and  Italiote  divination  had  little  to  distinguish  it  from 
that  of  the  Teutons. 

As  regards  magic,  scarce  any  limit  can  be  set  to  the  power  <6f 
the  sorcerer.  In  no  literature  do  his  marvels  M  a  larger  space, 
nor  are  the  feats  of  wizard  or  witch  received  with  more  unques- 
tioning faith  than  in  what  remains  to  us  of  the  sagas  of  the  North. 
Especially  were  the  lands  around  the  Baltic  regarded  as  the  pe- 
culiar home  and  nursery  of  sorcerers,  whither  people  from  every 
land,  even  from  distant  Greece  and  Spain,  resorted  for  instruction 
or  for  special  aid.  In  Adam  of  Bremen's  "  Churland  "  every  house 
was  full  of  diviners  and  necromancers,  while  the  people  of  north- 
em  Norway  could  tell  what  every  man  in  the  world  was  doing, 
and  could  perform  with  ease  all  the  evil  deeds  ascribed  to  witches 
in  Holy  Writ.  Both  Saxo  Grammaticus  and  Snorri  Sturlason,  in 
their  widely  differing  Euhemeristic  accounts  o!  the  origin  of  the 
-^sir,  or  gods,  agree  that  the  founders  of  the  i^orthern  kingdom 
owed  their  deification  solely  to  the  magic  skill  which  led  their 
subjects  and  descendants  to  venerate  them  as  divine.t 


Tacit  German,  x. — Ammian.  MarcelUn.  xxxi.  2.— Carolomanni  Capit.  ii.  ad  Lip- 
tinas. — Carol.  Mag.  Capit.  de  Partibus  Saxon,  c.  28. 

•  Tadt.  Qerman.  ix.,  x. 

t  Adam.  Bremens.  it.  16, 81. — Saxon.  Grammat  Lib.  l— Ynglinga  Saga,  6,  7 
(Lafng^s  Heimskriugla). 

The  Finns  were  not  behind  their  neighbors  in  the  powers  attributed  to  spells 
and  incantations.  In  the  Ealerala,  Louhi,  the  sorceress  6f  the  North,  steals  the 
sun  and  moon,  which  had  come  down  from  heaven  to  listen  to  Wainamoinen's 
singing,  and  hides  them  in  a  mountain,  but  is  compelled  to  let  them  out  again 
through  dread  of  counter-spells.  The  powers  of  magtc  song  are  fairly  summa- 
rized in  the  final  contest  between  Wainamoinen  and  Toukahainen : 

"  Bravely  sang  the  ancient  minstrel, 
Till  the  flinty  Tooks  and  ledg«t     ; 
Heard  the  tram  pet  tone  and  trembled, 
:  And  the  copper-bearing  mountains 
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!Norse  magic  was  roughly  classified  into  that  which  was  legiti* 
mate,  or  galder^  and  that  which  was  wicked,  or  aeid.  To  the  fo^ 
mer  belonged  the  infinite  powers  of  runes,  whether  sung  as  incan- 
tations or  carved  as  talismans  and  amulets.  Their  invention  was 
attributed  to  the  ancient  Hrimthursar  or  Jotuns,  and  it  was  his 
profound  knowledge  of  this  magic  lore  which  enabled  Odin  to 
achieve  his  supremacy.  Kunes  it  was  that  kept  the  sun  upon  his 
course  and  maintained  the  order  of  nature.  All  runes  were  min- 
gled together  in  the  sacred  drink  of  the  ^sir,  whence  were  de- 
rived their  supernatural  attributes,  and  some  have  been  allowed 


Shook  along  their  deep  foundations, 
Flinty  rocks  flew  straight  asunder, 
Falling  cliffs  afar  were  scattered, 
All  the  solid  earth  resounded, 
And  the  ocean  biUows  answered. 

And,  alas  I  for  Toukahainen, 
Lo  t  his  sledge  so  fairly  fashioned, 
Floats,  a  waif  upon  the  oceaa 
Lo!  his  pearl-enamelled  birch-rod 
Lies,  a  weed  upon  the  niar^n. 
Lo !   his  steed  of  shining  forehead 
Stands,  a  statue  in  the  torrent. 
And  his  hame  is  but  a  fir-bough 
And  his  collar  naught  but  corn-straw. 

Still  the  minstrel  sings  unceasing, 
And,  alast  for  Toukahainen, 
Sings  his  sword  ftoxa  out  his  scabbard, 
Hangs  it  in  the  sky  before  him 
As  it  were  a  gleam  of  lightning; 
Sings  his  bow,  so  gayly  blazoned, 
Into  driftwood  on  the  ocean; 
Sings  his  finely  feathered  arrows 
Into  swift  and  screaming  eagles; 
Sings  his  dog,  with  crooked  muzzle, 
Into  stone-dog  squatting  near  him; 
Into  sea-flowers  sings  his  gaantleta, 
And  his  vizor  into  vapor, 
And  himself,  the  sorry  fellow, 
Ever  deeper  in  his  torture, 
In  the  quicksand  to  the  shoulder. 
To  his  hip  in  mud  and  water." 

—P&rter'B  8election$  from  the  KaUtalOj  pp.  84-& 
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to  reach  man,  which  were  carefully  classified  and  studied.*  As 
an  adjunct  of  these  was  the  geiriMuf,  or  wand,  so  indispensable  to 
the  magician  of  all  races.  The  Icchindic  Vala  Thonlis  had  one  of 
these  known  as  Hangnud,  which  would  deprive  of  memory  him 
whom  it  touched  on  the  right  cheek  and  restore  it  with  a  touch 
on  the  left  cheek.  Philtres  and  love-potions,  causing  irresistible 
desii'e  or  indifference  or  hatred,  were  among  the  ordinary  resources 
of  Norse  magic.  Pricking  with  the  sleep-thorn  producotl  magic 
sleep  for  an  indefinite  time.  Magicians  could  also  throw  them- 
selves into  a  deep  trance,  while  the  spirit  wandered  abroad  in  some 
other  form :  women  who  were  accustometl  to  do  this  were  called 
hamleijpiir^  and  if  the  ham^  or  assumed  form,  were  injured,  the 
hurt  would  be  found  on  the  real  Ixxiy — a  belief  common  to  almost 
all  raoes.t  The  adept,  moreover,  couhl  assume  any  form  at  will,  a« 
in  the  historical  case  of  the  wizanl  who  in  the  shape  of  a  whale 
swam  to  Iceland  as  a  spy  for  Harold  Gormsson  of  Denmark,  when 
the  latter  was  planning  an  expedition  thither;  or  two  jiersons 
could  exchange  aj>|>eai'ances,  as  Signy  did  with  a  witch-wife,  or 
Sigurd  with  Gunnar,  when  Brynhild  was  deceived  into  marrying 


•  HavamaK  142,  150-63.— Harbaredliod,  20.— Sigrdrifiun*!,  6-13,  15-18.— 
SklrDismal.  36.— Rigsmal,  40,  41.— OrougMdr,  6-14. 

t  Uarlwrdsliod.  20,  — Skimismal,  20-a4.  — Key«er,  op.  cit.  pp.  270,  298.— 
Hyndluliod,  43. — Lays  of  Sigurd  and  Brynhild.— Oudrunarkvidii,!!.  21. — Sigrdri- 
fumal,  4. 

At  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Sprcngcr  relotes  {Mall.  Mntcflcar.  P.  n. 
Q.  ].  c.  0)  as  a  receut  occurrence  in  a  town  in  the  dioccftc  of  8tra5.sl»urg,  that  a 
laborer  cutting  wood  in  a  forest  was  attacked  by  three  enormous  cats,  which  after 
a  fierce  encounter  he  aucct-iedod  in  beating  off  with  a  stick.  An  hour  afterwarda 
he  was  arretted  and  cattt  in  a  dungeon  nn  the  charge  of  brutally  l>€ating  three 
l»dics  of  the  best  families  in  tlie  town,  who  were  so  injured  as  to  be  confined  to 
their  beds,  and  it  was  not  without  considerable  difficulty  tliiit  ho  proved  his  case 
and  was  dii^charged  under  strict  injunctions  of  secrecy.  Gcrvais  of  Tilbury, 
early  in  the  thirteenth  century,  had  idready  referred  to  such  occurrences  aa  an  ea- 
tablished  fact  (Otia  Imp.  Decis.  m.  c.  d3). 

The  same  l»elitf  was  current  among  the  Slavs.  Prior  to  the  conversion  of 
Bohemia,  in  a  civil  war  under  Necta,  a  youth  suromonrd  to  battle  had  a  witch 
fltepmother  who  prndicted  defeat,  hut  counselled  him,  if  he  wished  to  escape,  to 
kill  the  first  enemy  he  met,  cut  off  his  ears  and  put  them  in  his  pocket.  He 
obeyed  and  returned  home  in  wifcty,  but  found  his  dearly  beloved  bride  dead, 
wHh  a  tword>thrnst  in  the  bosom  and  both  cars  off — which  he  had  in  his 
pocket.— JBn.  Sylv.  Hist.  Bohem.  c.  10. 
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the  Ifttter.*  Enchanted  swords  that  nothing  could  resist,  eit 
chante<l  coats  that  nothing  could  penetrate,  caps  of  datimeM 
which,  like  the  Greek  helnn  of  Pluto,  rendered  the  wearer  iovisk* 
ble.  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Norse  legendary  history .f 

All  this  was  more  or  less  lawful  magic,  while  the  impious  80^ 
eery  known  as  ^eid  or  trdidom  was  l>ajsod  on  a  knowledge  of  the 
evil  secrete  of  nature  or  the  invocation  of  malignant  spirits,  such 
as  the  Jotitns  and  their  troll-wives.  Seid  is  apparently  derived 
from  /^(Hiiiy  to  seethe  or  boil,  indicating  that  its  spells  were 
wn^ught  by  boiling  in  a  caldron  the  ingredients  of  the  witches' 
lidJ-broth*  as  wo  see  it  done  in  MHol>eth.  It  was  deemeil  infa- 
mous, unworthy  of  men,  and  was  mostly  left  to  women,  known 
as  $eid  konar^  or  soid  wives,  and  as  "  riders  of  the  ni^it."  In  the 
oldest  text  of  the  Salic  law,  which  shows  no  trace  of  Christian  in- 
fluence, the  only  allusion  to  sorcery  is  a  line  im|K>sed  for  caUing  ft 
woman  a  witch,  or  for  stigmatizing  a  man  as  one  who  carries  the 
CAldron  for  a  witch.J  *Scarce  any  limit  was  assignetl  to  tlie  jxiwer 
of  these  sorcei^ers.  One  of  their  most  ordinary  feats  was  tlie  raift- 
ing  and  allaying  of  tcmjiests,  anil  to  such  perfection  was  this 
brought  that  storm  and  calm  c<mld  be  ench)sed  in  biigs  for  use  by 
the  |>ossessor,  like  those  which  ^^olua  gave  to  Ulysses,  As  Chris- 
tianity spi-ead,  this  power  gave  rise  to  trials  of  strength  between 
the  old  and  the  new  religion,  such  as  we  have  seen  when  Constan- 
tiue  overcame  Licinius.  St.  Olafs  first  px|»cdition  to  Finland 
barely  esoajied  destiniction  from  a  dreadful  tempest  excited  by  the 
Finnish  sorceroi*s,  Olaf  Tryggvesson  was  more  fortunate  in  ono 
of  his  missionary  raids,  when  he  defeated  Raud  the  Strong  and 
drove  him  to  his  fastness  on  (4odo  Island  in  the  Salten  Fioni — a 
piece  of  water  whose  fierce  tidal  cnri^ents  were  more  drcadeil  than 
the  Maelstnim  itself.  Koi>eato<l  attem]its  to  follow  him  w^xv  vain, 
for,  no  matter  how  fair  was  the  weather  outside,  Lnsitlo  Raud  main- 
tained a  storm  in  which  no  ship  could  live.  At  length  OUf  in- 
voked the  aid  of  Bishop  Sigurd,  who  promised  to  test  whether 

*  Oifif  Trvij-g^veaaon'fl  Saga,  87  (Loiog's  Hoimskringlft). — Volauog*  8«ga,  vit, 
xacYii.— Si'/iirdtharkvi.U  Fftfninbttnii  i.  87,  88, 

t  OUf  Harnlilssnn'9  S^pa.  204,  IMO  (Loing'fl  Heimskringia).— Vol«uog»  844ft. 
IXL  l.*i. — Keyscr,  op.  cit.  p.  094. 

)  HftTAmal,  157.-^HarbarcUUod,  30.— L.  8alic.  Tit.  Ixiv.  (First  Tost  •f  Pw^ 
dfttttis). 
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Qod  vrottld  Toucbsafe  to  overcome  the  devil.  Tapers  and  vest- 
ments and  holy  water  and  saored  texts  were  too  mucli  for  the 
evil  gjjirits;  the  king's  ships  sailed  into  the  fiord  with  smooth 
water  around  them,  though  overywhore  else  tlie  waves  ran  high 
enough  to  hide  the  mountains:  Haud  was  captured,  and,  as  he  ob- 
stinately refused  baptism,  Olaf  put  iiira  to  the  most  cruel  death 
that  his  ingenuity  could  de\ise.^ 

The  sorcerer  also  had  endless  power  of  creating  illusions.  A 
belea^erod  wizard  crmld  cause  a  tlock  of  sheep  to  appear  like  a 
band  of  wan'iors  hastening  to  hia  assistance.  Yet  this  would  ap- 
pear su{>ertlaous,  since  by  his  glancevS  alone  he  could  oon\'iil8e 
natore  and  cause  iustant  death.  Gunhild,  who  married  King  Erie 
Dloixl-A.xe,  says  of  the  two  Lap  sorcerers  who  taiught  her  magic: 
'•  When  they  are  angry  the  very  earth  turns  away  in  terror  and 
whatever  living  thing  they  look  upon  falls  dead.'*  When  she  be- 
tmyeii  thera  to  Eric  she  cast  them  into  a  deep  slee]!  and  drew  seal- 
skm  bags  over  their  heads,  so  that  Eric  and  his  men  could  despatch 
them  in  safety.  Simihirly  when  Olaf  Pa  surprised  Stigandi  asleep 
he  divw  a  skin  over  the  wizard's  head.     There  chanc-ed  to  be  a 

Mbole  in  it  tltmugh  whicli  Stigandi's  glnnce  fell  upon  the 
slope  of  an  optM>site   mountain^  whereu}>on  the  spot  was 

torn  up  with  a  whirlwind  and  liWng  herb  never  grew  there  again.f 
^^  One  of  the  most  terrifying  powers  of  the  witcli  was  her  fearful 
ISBknibalisin,  a  l>eliof  which  the  Teutons  shared  with  the  llomans. 

This  is  referred  to  in  some  of  the  texts  of  the  Salic  law  and  in  the 
MijpeUition  of  Charlemagne,  and  the  unlimited  extent  of  popular 
Whdnlity  with  regard  to  it  is  seen  in  an  adventure  of  Thorodd^  an 

envo3'  of  St.  Olaf,  who  saw  a  witch-wife  tear  eleven  men  to  j)ieee8, 
I  throw  them  on  the  fire,  and  commenoe  devouring  them,  when  she 

was  driven  0^4 

f  •  Groiigaldr— Olaf  Harald«son*8  Saga,  8.— Olaf  Trjggveaaon's  Saga.  Ufi-7r 
'CliBhig's  Hcimskringla). 

t  Keyncr,  op.  cit.  pp.  '309,  371-2. — Hnmlrt  Hnrfiag^fl-'a  Sflffft,  34  (Lainnj*8  He1m«- 
kxingla). — AJl  this  U  noarly  equalled  by  the  powers  nttribiited  in  1437  bj  En* 
genius  IV.  to  the  witclies  of  hia  time,  who  by  u  Hiuiple  word  or  touch  or  sign 
could  regulate  the  weather  or  bewitch  whom  they  pleased  (Raynald.  aun.  1487, 
ICa  27). 

I        I  L.  Sfilie.  Text.  Hc»roM,Tit.  Ixvil  (also  in  the  third  text  of  Pardessiia.  and  th« 
Emeodata  Tit.  Ixvii.,  but  not  in  the  othera).— Capit.  Carol.  yUig.  de  Partlbus 


J»,  Emeodata  ' 
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The  trollik-thm^^  or  nocturnal  gathering  of  witohes,  where  they 
danced  and  sang  and  prepared  their  unholy  brewage  in  the  caldron, 
was  a  customary  observance  of  these  wise-women,  especially  on 
the  first  of  May  (St.  Walpurgis'  Night),  which  was  the  great  festi- 
val of  pagandom,*  We  shall  see  hereafter  the  portentoua  growth 
of  this,  which  developed  into  the  AVitches'  Sabbat.  It  is  a  feature 
common  to  the  superstition  of  many  races,  the  origin  of  which 
cannot  be  definitely  assigned  to  any. 

That  the  practice  of  this  impious  sorcery  was  deemed  infamous 
is  clear  from  the  provision  of  the  Salic  law,  already  alluded  to,  im- 
posing a  fine  of  eighty-nino  sols  for  calling  a  free  woman  a  witch 
without  being  able  to  prove  it.  Yet  the  mere  addiction  to  it  in 
pagan  times  was  not  a  penal  offence,  and  penalties  were  only  in- 
flicted for  injuries  thus  committed  on  person  or  property.  In  ex- 
treme cases,  where  death  was  encompassed,  there  seems  to  have 
been  a  popular  punishment  of  lapidation,  which  was  the  fate  in- 
curred, after  due  sentence,  by  three  noted  sorcerers,  Katia  and 
Kotkel  and  Grima.  The  codified  laws  of  the  barbarians,  however, 
never  prescribed  the  death  penalty,  fines  being  the  universal  retri- 
bution for  crime,  and  in  a  later  text  of  the  Salic  law  two  hundred 
sols  is  designated  for  the  witch  who  eats  a  man.  Yet  individual 
cases  can  be  found  of  jiersecution,  such  as  that  by  IlaraJd  1 1  arfaager, 
whose  early  experience  had  inspired  him  with  intense  hatred  of 
the  art.  One  of  his  sons,  R^jguvald  Kettilbein,  received  from  him 
the  government  of  Hadeiand,  where  be  learned  sorcery  and  be* 
came  a  great  adept;  so  wlien  ^'itgeir,  a  noted  wizard  of  Horde- 
land,  was  ordered  by  Ilaruld  t-o  aljiuulon  his  evil  ways  he  retorted: 

"The  danger  aurelj  18  not  ((rent, 
From  wirjinl  born  of  luenn  estate, 
When  HarnUVs  son  in  Hndeland, 
King  Hognvald,  to  the  art  lays  hand." 

Riignvald's  wrong-doing  l>eing  thus  betrayed,  Harald  lost  no  tim< 
in  despatching  Eric  Blood-Axe,  his  son  by  another  wife, 
promptly  burned  his  half-brother  in  a  house,  along  with  eight 


SaxoniiB  m\w. 704,  c.  vi.— Oluf  Iliirftldnsoirg  Siiga.  151  (Laiog'a  HeinukringlaX 
Horace  (\r8  Poet.),  "  Neu  prunaffi  Lainis  vivum  pueniiu  extrahat  al7(^** 
•  Oriinni,  op.  cit.  111.  1044,  1050-1. 
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other  sorcerers — a  piece  of  practical  justice  which  we  are  told 
met  with  general  popular  applause.* 

Such  were  the  beliefs  and  practices  of  the  races  with  which 
the  Church  had  to  do  in  its  etforts  to  obliterate  paganism  and  sor- 
cery. There  was  little  ditFercnce  l)etween  the  provinces  which  had 
belonged  to  the  empire  and  the  regions  over  which  Christianity 
began  for  the  first  time  to  spread,  for  in  the  former  the  conquerors 
and  the  conquered  were  imbued,  as  we  have  just  seen,  with  super- 
stitions nearly  akin.  Tlie  exchange  of  imperial  for  liarbarian  ndo 
worked  the  same  result  as  to  sorcery  as  that  relate<l  in  a  former 
chapter  with  regard  to  the  persecution  of  heresy,  though  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that,  while  heresy  almost  disappeared  in  the  in- 
tellectual hebetude  of  the  times,  sorcery  grew  ever  more  vigorous. 
Its  suppression  was  practically  abandonoii.  As  mentioned  above, 
the  earliest  text  of  the  Salic  law  provides  no  general  jHMuilty  for 
it.  In  subsequent  recensions,  besides  the  fine  imposed  for  canni- 
balism, some  MSS.  have  clauses  imposing  fines  for  bewitching  with 
ligatures  and  killing  men  with  incantations — in  the  latter  case, 
with  the  alternative  of  burning  alive— but  even  these  disappear  in 
the  IjCX  EmendaUi  of  Charlemagne,  [xwisihly  in  consequence  of  the 
legislation  of  the  Capitularies  described  below.  The  Ripuarian 
code  only  treats  murder  by  sorcery  like  any  other  homicide,  to  be 
compounded  for  by  the  ordinary  wer-gild,  or  blood-money,  and  for 
injuries  thus  inflicted  it  provides  a  fine  of  one  hundred  sols,  to  be 
avoided  by  compurgation  with  six  conjurators.  The  other  codes 
are  absolutely  silent  on  the  subject. f 

As  under  the  Frankish  rule  laws  were  personal  and  not  terri- 
torial, the  Gallo-Roraan  population  was  still  governed  by  the  Ro- 
man law,  but  evidently  there  was  no  attempt  made  to  enforce  it. 
Gregory  of  Tours  relates  for  us  several  miracles  to  prove  the  supe- 
riority of  the  Christian  magic  of  relics  and  invocation  of  saints 
over  the  jwpular  magic  of  the  conjurer,  which  indicate  that  the 


•  L.  Salic.  First  Text,  Tit.  Ixir.  |  2 ;  Text.  Herold.  Tit  Uvii. ;  Third  Text,  Tit. 
IxiT. — BlackwcU'8  Mallet,  Bolin's  Ed.  p.  524— Keyacr,  op,  cit.  i>p.  26ft-7.— Har- 
ald  Harfaagcr'B  Sa^,  2'i,  S6  (Laiu^'s  Ileimnkringlu). 

t  U  SaUcTczt.  Herold.  Tit.  xxii. ;  MB.  Gudferbit.  Tit.  six.— L.  Ripuar.  Tit. 
Ixxxiii. 
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first  im|mlse  of  the  people  in  case  of  accident  or  saddea 
was  to  send  for  the  neait'st  anvlutt^  or  practitioner  of  forbfJden" 
arts,  and  tliut  the  pmfession  was  exorcised  o|>enly  and  without 
fear  of  punishment,  in  sj>ito  of  repeated  condemnations  bv  theconn- 
cils  of  the  period.  Uow  little  such  persons  had  to  fear  ia  seen  in 
the  case  of  a  woman  of  Verdun,  who  professed  to  l>c  a  soothsayer 
and  to  discover  stolen  goods.  She  was  so  successful  that  she 
drove  a  thriving  trade,  purchased  her  freedom  of  her  master,  and 
accumulated  a  store  of  money.  At  length  she  was  hroug;ht  before 
Bishop  Ageiic,  who  only  treated  her  for  demoniiuial  )K)ssessioo 
witli  exoixilsms  and  inunctions  of  holy  oil,  and  finally  discharged 
her.* 

Occasionally,  of  course,  cases  occurred  in  which  the  unrestrained 
passions  of  the  Meruvingijins  wreaked  savage  ci-uelty  on  those  who 
had  incurred  their  ill-will,  but  these  were  exceptional  and  outside 
of  the  law.  When  Fredegonda  lost  two  children  by  pestilence, 
her  stepson  Clovis  was  accused  of  causing  it  by  soTcery.  The 
woman  designated  as  his  accomplice  was  tortured  until  she  con- 
fesseil,  and  svas  burned,  although  she  retnwitetl  her  confession,  after 
which  Chilperic  dehveivd  his  son  Clovis  to  Fredegonda,  who  caused 
him  to  be  assassinated.    When,  subsequently,  another  son,  Thierry, 


•  Grep.  Turon.  de  Mime.  LiU.  ii.  c.  45 ;  <\e  Mirrtc.  S.  MiirtiDi  Lib.  i.  C.  36.— 
Concil.  Venetic.  ann.  465  c.  16.— Concil.  Agnthcns.  nnn.  600  c.  49,  68— C  Ao- 
reHiiDeii0. 1,  ann.  511  c.  30.— 0.  Autiaeiodor.ann.  578  c.  4. — C.  NurfooimeDft.  nnn. 
680  o.  14. — C.  Roinens.  nun.  6i}0  c  U.— 0.  RotuniageDi.  AUn.  650  a.  4.— Qreg. 
Turon.  nist.  Francor.  vii.  44. 

Tlie  liastitity  uf  Chrliitian  magic  to  Ms  rirals  extended  even  to  mtional  mcdi- 
ciue*  Gregory  of  Tours  duvclopa  the  touching;  of  St.  Nilus  by  giving  cxaraples 
to  show  thnt  it  waa  a  ain  to  have  recourse  to  natnral  remedies,  auch  a8  blood- 
letting, in!itc*iid  of  trusting  wholly  to  the  intercession  of  saints. — Hist  FraocT 
6;  de  Mir«c.  8.  Martini  ii.  60.  ■' 

It  was  in  ruin  for  the  Church  to  proscribe  gootic  ma^tc  wliile  it  fuatcroi  the 
l>eUefa  on  which  the  superstition  was  based  by  encouraging  tlie  practice  uf  »acr«d 
ningic.  For  exnmple.  there  was  little  Uftc  in  endeavorinjj  to  suppr»\Hs  amulets ood 
charms  while  the  faithful  wert*  lituy:ht  to  cairy  the  Agnus  Dei,  or  fiijure  of  a  larab 
stamped  inivax  reuiaiuinj;  fruiu  the  paschal  cnodleav  and  consecrated  by  the  pope 
In  forbidding  the  decoration  and  sale  of  iheae  in  1471.  Paul  U.  sxpAClAtaaoa 
lht:ir  efUcacy  in  preserving  from  fire  and  shipwreck,  in  averting  tempeala 
ligUtninjf  and  kail,  and  in  aaatstiog  women  in  childbirth. — Kaynald.  uid.  1471^ 
Ko.58. 
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jdied  in  684,  Mumraolus.  the  royal  favorite,  whom  Fredegonda  dis- 
liked, was  accused  of  having  caused  it  by  incantations.  Thereupon 
fplie  seizeil  s<^»nie  women  of  Paris,  and  by  scourging  and  torture 
Lforce<i  them  to  confrss  themselves  sorceresses  who  liad  caused  nu- 
merous deuths,  inchuling  that  of  Thierry,  whoso  soul  was  accepted 
in  piace  of  that  of  Mummolus.  Some  of  these  poor  wretches  were 
simply  put  to  death,  others  she  burned,  and  othei's  she  broke  on 
the  wheel.  Chilperic  then  cau&etl  Mummolus  to  be  torturetl  by 
suspension  with  his  arms  tied  behind  his  back,  but  he  only  con- 
fesswl  to  having  obtained  from  the  women  philtres  and  ointments 
to  secure  the  favor  of  the  king  and  queen.  Unluckily  ho  said  to 
tJie  executioner  on  being  taken  down, "  Tell  the  king  that  I  feel 
jio  ill  from  what  has  been  done."  On  hearing  this  Chilperic  ex- 
claimed, *'  Is  he  really  a  sorcerer  that  this  <ioes  not  hurt  him  V*  and 
had  him  stretche<i  on  a  nick  and  scourged  witli  leathern  thongs 
till  the  executioners  were  exhausted.  Munimr»lus  finally  beggotl 
his  life  of  Fredegonda,  but  was  .sti'ipped  of  his  posseasions  and  sent 
in  a  wagon  to  his  native  city,  Bordeaux,  where  lie  died  on  his  ai- 
rivaL  Cases  like  this  throw  light  on  the  beliefs  of  the  period,  but 
not  upon  its  judicitd  routine.* 

The  Lombanls  in  Italy  fell  to  a  greater  degree  under  Roman 
influence,  and  towanls  the  close  of  their  domination  adopted  gen- 
eral livws  of  some  severity  aguinst  the  practice  of  sorcery,  irrespec- 
tive of  the  injury  committed.  The  sorcerer  was  to  be  sold  as  a 
slave  l»eyond  the  pnjvince,  and  the  price  received  was  divided  be- 
tween the  judge  and  other  officials,  according  to  their  respective 
merits  in  the  prosecution:  if  thn^ugh  bribes  or  pity  the  jn^lge  re- 
fused to  condemn,  he  was  mulcted  in  his  whole  wergild,  or  the 
amount  of  his  blood-money,  and  half  as  much  if  ho  neglected  to 
discover  a  sorcerer  who  was  found  out  by  another.  The  ]>enalty 
for  consulting  a  sorcerer,  or  for  not  informing  on  him,  or  for  per- 
forming incantations,  was  half  the  wer-gild  of  the  otFender.  At 
the  same  time  the  grosser  suiwi-stitions  were  rejected,  and  Rotharis 
forbade  i)utting  sorceresses  to  death,  under  the  |iopular  belief  that 
they  could  clevour  men  internally .f 

In  the  long  anarchy  which  accompanietl  the  fall  of  the  Mero- 


•  Greg.  Tunin.  Hist  Franc,  v.  40;  vii.  36. 

t  L.  LangobarU.  u.  xxxviii.  L  2  (LiutpraaU).— I.  ii,  9  (liothnris). 
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vingians,  all  respect  for  the  Church,  its  precepts  and  ooservanoefli 
was  well-nigh  lost  throughout  the  Frankish  kingdoms.  One  of 
the  incidents  of  reconstruction,  as  the  Cai-lovingian  dynasty  slowly 
eraergeil,  and  as  St.  Boniface,  under  papal  authority,  sought  to  re- 
store the  Church,  was  the  suppression  of  Bishop  Adalbert,  who 
taught  the  invocation  of  the  angels  Uriel,  Raguel,  Tubucl,  IniaS| 
Tubuas,  Sabaoc,  and  Simiel.  Adalbert  was  venerated  as  a  saint, 
and  the  clippings  of  his  nails  and  hair  were  treasured  as  relics. 
Repeateil  condemnations  at  home  had  no  effect  on  this  false  wor 
ship  of  angels,  and  Pope  /aclmry  held,  in  745,  a  synod  in  Rome 
which  declared  it  to  be  a  Wf>rsliip  of  demons,  as  the  only  angels 
whose  names  are  known  are  Michael,  Gabriel,  and  Raphael.  Yet 
this  superstition  took  so  firm  a  hold  uj>on  the  jx»oplc  that  it  was 
long  before  it  could  be  eradicated ;  indeed,  it  seems  to  be  alluded 
to,  even  in  the  midtlle  of  the  tenth  century,  by  Atto  of  Vercelli.* 
When  such  was  the  condition  of  the  Church,  no  suppression  of 
sorcery  was  to  U?  looked  for. 

Among  the  instructions  to  Boniface  and  his  fellow-missionariea 
was  the  eradication  of  all  pagan  observances,  including  divination, 
sorcery,  and  cognate  superstitions.  As  the  Church  became  reop 
ganized,  councils  were  hel<l  in  T+2  and  743,  in  which  Church  and 
State  united  in  prohibiting  them,  although  only  a  moderate  fine  was 
threatenetl,  but  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  over  such  offences  was 
established  by  ordering  the  bishoi)s  to  make  yearly  visitations  o; 
their  sees  to  suppress  paganism  and  the  forbidden  arts.  BonifiBocv 
however,  complainetl  to  Zachary  that  when  the  Frank  or  German 
visited  Rome  he  saw  there,  oj^enly  practised,  the  things  which  they 
were  laboriously  endeavoring  to  suppress  at  home.  The  first  of 
January  was  celebrated  with  pagan  dances;  women  wore  amulets 
and  ligatui'e.s,  and  publicly  offered  them  for  sale.  The  poj>o  could 
only  reply  that  these  things  had  long  ago  been  prohibiteii,  but 
they  had  broken  out  afresh  he  had  forbidden  them  again — but  w^ 
may  be  assured  without  success.f 


•  Concil.  Siiessionens,  ann.  744, — Zachur.  PP.  Epist.  fl,  10.— Bonifacii  Epbk 
iTli.  —  Synod.  Roman,  ann.  745  (Bonifttcii  0|>p.  rn.  10). —  Carol.  Mag.  Capit 
Aquiegr.  nnD.  789  c.  lO.—Capit.  Ilerardi  Archiep.  Taron.  aan.  836  c  8  (Bal 
Capitular.  I.  677).— Atton.  VerccU.  Cspitular.  c.  48. 

t  Oregon  PP.  U.  Capit.  datalcgatia  in  Buvariam,  c.  8,  9.— Concil.  Oenaao. 
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In  the  Carlovingian  reconstruction  which  followed,  efforts  were 
made  to  suppress  all  superstitious  arts,  and  they  were  treated  with 
gradually  incix^sing  severity,  but  still  with  comparative  lenity. 
The  most  vigorous  legislation  was  an  edict  of  (Jharlt-Muagne  in  8(»5, 
which  confides  the  matter  to  the  Church,  and  orders  the  archpriest 
of  each  tliocese  to  investigate  all  wlio  were  accuserl  of  divination 
oraorcery,  apparently  permitting  moderate  torture  to  obtain  con- 
fesflJon^  and  keeping  the  culprits  in  prison  until  they  amend.  In 
his  efforts  to  chiistianize  Saxony,  on  the  one  hand  Charlemagne 
panishcil  with  death  all  who  bume<l  witches  and  ute  thom,  under 
the  belief  so  widely  spread  that  they  ate  men,  and  on  the  otiier 
hand  all  soothsayers  and  sorcerers  were  made  over  to  the  Church 
as  slaves.  During  this  period,  moreover,  an<l  for  a  couple  of  cen- 
turies following,  the  ])arallel  legislation  nf  tlie  C'liurch,  inflicting 
spiritual  penalties,  wus  singularly  mild,  although  the  different  pon- 
itentials  vary  so  much  that  it  is  im}>08sible  to  deduce  any  system 
from  them.  That  which  passes  under  the  name  of  Theodore  of 
Canterbur}',  and  was  of  genend  authority,  only  prescriljes  a  [>en- 
ance  of  twoscore  days  or  a  year  for  sorcery,  or,  if  the  offender  is 
an  ecclesiastic,  three  years,  but  it  onlers  seven  years  for  jihicing  a 
child  on  a  roof  or  in  an  oven  to  cure  it  of  fever,  an<l  Eubert  of 
York  indicates  five  years  for  the  same  practice.  There  evidently 
was  no  settled  rule,  but  the  most  systematic  code  is  that  of  Gaer- 
bald,  who  was  Bishop  of  Liege  about  the  year  SOO.  He  ordera  all 
offenders  to  be  brought  before  him  for  trial,  and  enacts  seven 
years*  penance  and  hberal  almsgiving  for  committing  homicide  by 
means  of  sorcery,  seven  3'eara  without  almsgiving  for  rendering 
the  victim  insane,  five  years  and  almsgiving  for  consulting  diviners 
or  practising  augury  from  birds,  seven  years  for  sorcerers  who 
bring  on  tempests,  tliree  ye^rs  and  almsgiving  for  honoring  sor- 
cerers, one  year  for  sorcery  to  excite  love,  provided  it  did  not  re- 
sult in  death,  but  if  the  offender  was  a  monk,  the  penalty  was 
increased  to  five  years.  Another  penitential  of  the  period  pre- 
scribes twoscore  days  or  a  year  for  divination  or  diaboUcal  incan- 
tations, but  seven  years  if  a  woman  threatens  another  with  sor- 
cery, to  be  reduced  to  four  if  she  is  poor.     In  829  tlie  Council  of 


L 


(Caroloman.  Capit.  I.,  Balaz.  1.  104-5).— Concii.  Liptincns  ano.  748  (Oarnloman. 
Capit  II.,  Baluz.  L  106-8).— Bonifac.  Epistt.  40, 68.— Zachar,  PP.  Epist.  11.  c.  S. 
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Paris  attributes  the  misfortunes  of  tho  eiai)iro  to  the  prevalence  of 
crime,  and  especially  of  sopceiy ;  it  quotes  the  savage  provisions 
of  the  Mosaic  law,  an<l  ennmorate^i  at  considoi-ahle  length  tlie  evil 
deeds  of  the  olFendei-s — how  men  are  rendered  insane  liy  philtres 
and  love-potions,  how  tenij^esta  and  hail  are  induced,  ho^r  barveitts 
and  milk  and  fruits  are  transfen'ed  from  their  lau-ful  owners,  ami 
hovr  the  future  is  preiUcted,  but  it  indicates  no  ]>enaltie8,  and  onlv 
asks  the  secular  rulers  to  punish  these  crimes  sharply.  Similarly 
Erard,  Archbishop  of  Toure,  in  838  uttered  a  general  prohibition, 
but  only  threatened  public  penance  without  indicating  details. 
All  that  we  can  gather  from  this  confused  legislation,  from  iUo 
collections  known  as  the  Capitularies,  and  from  the  specolutioTw 
and  arguments  of  Rabnnus  Manrus  and  Hinoraar  of  IJeims.  is  thai 
ever}'  species  of  divination  and  sorcery,  Roman  and  Teutonic,  was 
rife ;  that  it  was  held  to  derive  its  power  directly  from  Satan ; 
that  the  Church  was  wholly  unable  to  deal  with  it ;  that  secular 
legislation  threatened  only  moderate  ]>enalties,  and  thiit  these  were 
for  the  most  part  wholly  unenforced  * 

Yet,  outside  of  the  organized  machinor}'  of  the  Church  and 
State,  there  was  a  rough  ]>opuIar  justice— a  s<^rt  of  Lynch  law— 
which  handled  individual  otfenders  with  scant  ceremony.  A 
chance  allusion  about  this  period  to  Gerberga,  who  was  drowned 
by  the  Emi>cror  Lothair  in  the  river  Arar,  **as  is  customary  with 
sorcerers;'  intlicates  that  much  was  going  on  not  provided  for  in 
the  Capitularies.  The  same  is  seen  in  a  curious  statement  by  St 
Agobard,  Archbishop  of  Lyons,  who  waged  such  ineffectual  battlft 
with  many  of  tiie  superstitions  of  the  time.  One  of  these,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  that  tempests  could  be  caused  by  sorcery — a  belief 
which  the  Church  at  first  pronounced  heretical  because  it  infermi 


•  Cnrol.  Mag.  Capit,  Aquisgr.  anu.  789  c.  18,  88;  C»pU.  II.  aim.  »08  c.  W'. 
Ofcpit.  lie  PartJhuB  Suxon.  aim.  789  c.  6,  98.— S.  Orcgoi.  PP.  III.  De  Crimin.  ift 
R«med.  16.— Thco«lori  Pocnitont.  Lib.  l  c.  jt.  (Hnddnn  and  BtubU.  IIL  190).— 
Egborti  P(£uiUint.  viii,  1  (lb.  p.  424).— iJurchnrdi  Decret.  x.  8,  24,  28,81,— 
GhaerMdi  Instruct.  Pastoral,  c.  x. ;  Judic,  Sac«rdota1.  c.  x,,  xi.,  xx.,  xxir„xXT, 
xxxi.,  xixvi.  (^lartene  Ajiipl.  CoH.  VII.  25-33).— Li bcM.  de  Remcd.  Peccat  t 
9  (lb.  p.  44).— Coucil.  Paris,  ann.  829  Lib.  m.  c.  2  fllarJufn.  IV.  1352).— H*! 
rardi  Timin.  Oipit.  iii.  nnn.  838  fUiiUiz.  I.  128r0.— Capitul.  i.  21.  63;  v  Oil;  ti 
315;  Addit.  ii.  c.  21. — Rabani  Mauri  de  Mftgicls  Artibiu.— IliuciBAr.  de  DivoiV 
Lothar.  loterrog.  xv. 
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the  Manichaean  daalSgtic  theory,  whicli  placed  tlie  visible  world 
under  the  control  of  Satan,  l)ut  which  it  Hnally  accepted  as  ortho- 
dox, and  Thomas  Aquinas  proved  that,  with  the  pomiission  of  God, 
demons  could  bring  alnjut  perturbations  of  the  air.  Agobanl  tells 
us  that  the  belief  in  his  province  was  universal,  among  all  ranks, 
that  there  wjis  a  region  naiTie<i  Magonia.  whence  ships  cam©  ia  tho 
clouds  and  carrieil  back  thither  tho  harvests  destroyed  by  hail,  the 
Terapestarii,  as  these  sorcerers  wore  called,  being  paid  by  tho  Ma- 
g^mians  for  bringing  on  the  storms.  Whenever  the  rumbling  of 
thtinder  was  heard  it  was  a  customary  remark  that  a  sorcerer's 
wind  was  coming.  These  Tempestarii  carrietl  on  their  nefarious 
trade  in  secrecy,  but  tliere  was  a  recognized  class  of  practitioners 
who  professed  to  be  able  to  neutralize  them,  and  were  regularly 
paid  for  doing  so  with  a  |K>]*tion  of  the  crops,  which  came  to  be 
known  as  the  '*canonicid  jxirtion/'  and  men  who  paid  no  tithes 
and  gave  nothing  in  charity  wore  regular  in  contributing  to  these 
impostors.  On  one  occasion  three  men  and  a  woman  were  seized, 
chargt*<l  with  l>eing  TSIagonians  w!io  ha4l  fallen  from  one  of  their 
aerial  »hii>s.  A  meeting  of  the  pe<jple  was  summoned,  befort*  whom 
tb©  prisoners  were  brought  in  chains,  and  they  were  promptly 
condemne<i  to  be  stoned  to  death,  when  Agobard  himself  came 
to  the  rescue,  and  after  prolonged  argument  succee<le<l  in  procur- 
ing their  liberation.  A  similar  instance  of  extra-judicial  action 
wae  seen  M'hen  a  destructive  mun*ain  invaded  tlie  herds,  and  the 
fltory  spread  that  it  was  caused  by  Grimoald,  Duke  of  Benevento, 
who.  out  of  enmity  to  Charlemagne,  sent  emissaries  to  scatter  a 
magic  powder  on  the  mountains  and  fields  and  streams.  As 
Agobanl  says,  every  inhaliitfint  of  Henevento,  with  three  wagons 
apiece,  could  not  have  sprinkled  a  territory  so  extensive  as  that 
bjfected.  but  nevertheless  large  numbers  of  WTetches  were  captured 
'ami  put  to  death  on  the  charge  of  being  concerned  in  the  matter. 
When  he  adds  that  it  was  marvellous  that  these  ]>ersons  confessed 
their  pretended  crime,  and  could  not  l>e  prevente<l  from  bearing 
false  witness  against  themselves,  either  by  scourging,  torture,  or 
the  fejir  of  death,  we  learn  the  means  a^loj^ted  to  secure  convic- 
tion ;  and  in  this  early  and  irregular  instance  of  the  use  of  torture 
we  see  a  foresluulowing  of  the  time  when  all  the  extravagant 
absurdities  of  the  AV'^itches'  l^abbat  were,  by  the  same  efficacious 
methoilSj  eagerly  confessed,  and  the  confessions  |>efsiste<i  in  to  tho 
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stake.    We  see  also  what  an  atmosphere  of  superstitioas  terror  I 
pervaded  the  life  of  Europe.*  I 

Carlovingian  civilization  was  but  a  brief  episode  in  the  dark- 1 
ness  of  those  dreary  centuries.     In   the  disorder  which  accorn*! 
panied  the  breaking-up  of  the  empire,  the  organization  of  feudal- 1 
ism,  and  the  founding  of  the  Euro()ean  monarchies,  although  the  I 
Church  was  quietly  attributing  to  itself  the  functions  and  the  juris- 
diction on  which  were  based  its  subsequent  claims  of  theocratio 
supremacy,  it  took  no  efficient  steps  to  destroy  the  kingdom  of  1 
Satan,  though  his  agents  the  diviners  and  sorcerers  were  as  na- 
merous  as  ever.     The  Council  of  Pavia  in  850  merely  prescribed 
penance  during  life  for  sorceresses  who  undertook  to  provoke  lov 
and  hatred,  leading  to  the  death  of  many  victims.    There  may 
have  been  an  occasional  explosion  of  popular  cruelty,  such  as  indi- 
cated by  the  brief  mention  in  a  doubtful  MS.  of  the  burning  of  a 
number  of  sorcerers  in  Saxony  in  914,  but  in  fact  the  Churchfl 
came  almost  virtually  to  tolerate  them.     About  the  middle  of  the 
tenth  century  Bishop  Atto  of  Vercelli  felt  it  necessary  to  revive 
and  publish  anew  a  forgotten  canon  of  the  Fourth  Council  of 
Toleclo,  which  threatened  with  degradation  and  perpetual  penance 
in  a  raona-stcry  any  bishop,  priest,  deacon,  or  other  ecclesiastic  who 
should  consult  magicians  or  sorcerers  or  augurs.     Atto,  however, 
was  a  puritan,  who  endeavored  to  resist  the  general  demoralizar 
tion  of  the  age.    IIow  little  repugnance  was  felt  for  the  fo^ 
bidden  arts  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  reputation  for  necromantic 
skill  gained  in  Spain  did  not  prevent  the  election  of  Gerl>ert  of 
Auriilac  to  the  archiepisco})al  sees  of  Reims  and  Ravenna,  and 
finally  to  the  papacy  itself ;  while  as  late  as  1170  we  have  seen  aa 

•  Nithflrdi  Hist.  Lib.  l  c.  5,  ann,  834.— Concil.  Bracarens.  I.  anu.  5C3  c  8. — 
Bnrchnrd.  Decret,  x.  8.— Ivon.  Decret.  xi.  3ft. — Bemardi  ComoDS.  de  StrigiiB  c 
14. — Ghaerbnld.  Judic.  Sacerd-  20. — Hernrd.  Turon.  cnpit  Ui. — Cone.  Paris.  ».niL 
829  Lib.  iiL  c.  2.— S.  Agobardi  Lib.  do  OrandiDC  c.  1, 2,  15,  16. 

Even  as  Inte  as  the  elcrentb  century  Bisbup  Burchord  prescribes  penance  for 
believing  that  sorcLToru  ciin  affect  the  wcailicr  or  influence  the  human  mind  t« 
affct'tion  or  Imtrcil  (Decret.  xix.  5).     In  leas  than  two  centuries  and  a  half  Tlio 
of  Ciintiniprfi  shows  tliat  it  was  perfectly  orthodox  to  assert  that  tempcvU 
caused  by  demons  (Bonum  universnle,  Lib.  ii.  c.  5(1).— It  coiild  scarce  bo  olU 
wise  when  we  consider  the  complete  control  over  the  weather  attributed  lo 
ccrcrs  in  Nurse  ma^c,  and  the  adoption  uf  the  heathen  superstitioas  by  med** 
ctbI  Chrialianity. 
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archbishop  of  Besan^on  have  rooourso  to  an  eoclesiastic  skilled 
in  necromancy  to  aid  him  in  detecting  some  heretics.* 

In  fact,  the  Church  occupied  an  inconsistent  attitude.  Occa- 
sionally it  tmik  the  enhghtenod  view  that  these  beliefs  were 
groutuUess  suiwrstitions.  An  Irish  council  of  the  ninth  century 
anathematizes  any  Christian  who  believes  in  the  existence  of 
witches,  and  forces  him  to  recant  before  admitting  him  to  reconcil- 
iation. Similarly,  in  108<"),  Gregory  VII.  in  writing  to  Harold  the 
Simple  of  Denmark,  strongly  reproves  the  custom  of  attributing  to 
priests  and  women  all  tempests,  sickness,  and  other  bodily  misfor- 
tunes :  these  are  the  judgments  of  God,  and  to  wreak  vengeance  for 
them  on  the  innocent  is  only  to  provoke  stiil  more  the  divine  wrath. 
More  generally,  however,  the  Church  <admittc<i  their  truth  and 
sought,  though  with  little  energy,  to  repi'ess  them  with  s])iritual 
censures.  This  halting  position  is  well  illustrated  by  the  canons 
of  Burchard,  Bishop  of  Worms,  in  the  early  part  of  the  eleventh 
century,  where  sometimes  it  is  the  l)eliof  in  the  existence  of  sorcery 
that  is  |)enance<i,  and  sometimc-s  it  is  the  practice  of  the  art.  If 
confessors,  moreover,  followed  Burchai-d^s  instructions  and  interro- 
gated their  penitents  in  detaQ  as  to  the  various  magic  processes 
which  they  might  have  performe<l,  it  could  only  result  in  dissemi- 
nating a  knowledge  of  those  wicked  arts  in  a  most  suggestive 
way.  At  the  same  time  Burchard,  like  the  other  canonists,  Regino 
of  Pruhm  and  Ivo  of  Chartres,  gave  an  ample  store  of  prohibitory 
canons  drawn  from  the  early  councils  and  the  writings  of  the 
fathers,  showing  that  the  reality  of  sorcery  was  freely  admitted 
as  weil  as  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  combat  it.    So  implicit  was 


*  Concil.Ticinons.  nun.  650  e.  25. — Annal.  Corbeiena.  ann.  014  (Leibnit.  8.  R. 
BruniTic.  IJ.  201)). — Atton.  VerccU.  Capit.  c.  48. — 8ige!>ert.  Oemblaccna.  ann. 
905.— All>eric.  Trium  Foot.  ann.  998,  999,  1O03.— Cieaar.  Ileisterbacb.  Dist  v. 
c.  IS. 

For  the  BcquiremcnU  of  Gcrl>crt  of  Aurilltic  see  Richeri  Ilist.  Lib.  ii.  c.  xliii. 
»qq,  A  man  capable  of  making,  in  the  tenth  century,  a  sphere  to  represent  the 
imrth.  with  the  Arctic  Circle  an<l  Tropic  of  Cancer  truccd  on  it,  might  well  pass 
fur  a  magician,  alt huugh  the  spliericity  of  the  enrth  was  no  secret  to  the  Arabic 
philoHoplK-r«  (Avicenna  de  Coplo  et  Miindo  c.  x).  How  durable  was  Gerbcri's 
nnMivory  reputation  is  seen  in  the  retention  of  the  stones  concerning  him  by  the 
medisval  hifitorinnB  down  to  the  time  of  Platina  (PtoL  Luccob.  Uist.  Eccles.  Lib. 
xnii.  c.  vi.-Tiii.— PUtinffi  Vit.  Poatit  s.  v.  SiWcst.  IL). 
IIL— 27 
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the  belief  in  raa^c  powers  that  the  Church  conceded  the  dissolo- 
tion  of  the  indissohible  sacrament  of  matrimony  when  the  ooiv^ 
summation  of  marriage  was  prevented  by  the  arts  of  the  sorcerer, 
and  exorcisms  and  prayers  and  almBgiving  and  other  ccclesiafitical 
romodios  proved  ]x»werless  for  three  yeai-s  to  overcome  the  power, 
of  Satan.  Ouibert  of  Nogent  relates,  with  pardonable  pride,  that 
altbouf^h  this  occurred  when  his  father  and  mother  were  tmirrie«l, 
through  the  malice  of  a  sto])mothcr,  yet  his  mother  resist*^d  all 
persuasion  to  avail  herself  of  a  divorce,  although  the  impediment 
continueil  for  seven  years,  and  the  spell  was  broken  at  last,  not 
by  priestly  ministrations,  but  by  an  ancient  wise-woman.  8uch 
a  oanso  was  alleged  when  Philip  Augustus  abandoned  his  bridei 
Ingeburga  of  Denmark,  on  their  marriage-day,  and  Bishop  Durand, 
in  his  t^jM't'ulujn  Jurt\  tells  us  that  these  cases  were  of  daily  ocour» 
rencc.  ICven  so  enlightened  a  man  as  John  of  Salisburv  aire  hia 
learning  in  describing  all  the  varieties  of  magic,  and  is  careful  to 
define  that  if  sorcerers  kill  men  with  the  violence  of  their  si>cll» 
it  is  through  the  permission  of  Gotl;  while  Peter  of  Blois,  if  h« 
shoA^'s  himself  superior  to  the  vulgar  beUef  in  omens,  admits  th« 
potency  of  Satanic  suggestiveness  in  the  darker  forms  of  magic* 
With  this  universal  belief  in  sorcery  and  in  its  diaboUc  origin, 
there  seems  to  have  been  no  thought  of  enforcing  the  severity  of 
the  la^v8.  About  1030,  Poppo,  Archbishop  of  Treves,  sent  to  a. 
nun  a  piece  of  his  ckwik  of  which  to  make  him  a  pair  of  shoes  to 
Im?  woni  in  saying  mass.     She  be\vitclie<l  them  so  that  when  he 


•  SynwJ.  Patricii  c.  16  (Iladdau  and  SUibbs,  U.  320).— Gregor,  PP.  VU.  Re* 
gist.  viL  31.  — Hcgiuon.  de  Discip.  Ecctes.  ii.  347  f>*if{. — Burctmrdi  Dccrcl.  Lib. 
X.,  Lib.  XII.  c.  5.— Ivon.  Decretl  P.  xi.— Ivon.  Panorm.  vi.  117;  vni.  01  sqq.— P, 
it.  Decret.  ca\».  xxxni.  Q.  1,  c.  4.  — Mnll.  Mnlcflcar.  P.  i.  Q.  8.  — Goil>ert.  Xo- 
riogent.  de  Vita  sun  r.  13.— Uigord.  de  Ge«t.  PhiL  Aug.  ann.  1 1 93.  — DuBindi 
9|ieciil,  Juris  Lib.  iv.,  Pnrtic.  iv.,  Rtibr.  de  Pfigidis,  vtc— Johann.  SaresboHMft^ 
P.ilyurat.  II.  9-12— Ptt.  Blesens,  Epist.  05. 

Tiie  belief  in  "ligatures'*  w  one  of  the  oldeHt  mid  most  universAl  ofetip^rsti- 
tititis.  Herodotus  (ii,  181)  relates  tb.it  Amasia  who  reignwl  in  Egypt  aboat  H 
th*!  middle  of  tlie  sixth  centiiiT  b.  c,  found  himself  thus  iifllictfid  when  hu  mar- 
ried the  (.\rencfin  princess  L:ulice.  NntwithHtftndinff  the  ptditind  importance  '»f 
maintiiining  the  nllirtnce  cetuciited  tiy  ttie  nmrriiigt.',  ho  accused  her  of  emplnj- 
ing  sorcery  and  threatened  her  with  death.  In  ber  extremity  ebe  made  &  vov 
in  the  temple  of  Venu9  to  send  a  statue  of  the  goddees  to  Cyrene^  Uer  pnjtr 
waa  board  uod  bcr  life  waa  faurod. 
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pot  them  on  he  foond  himself  dyizig  of  love  for  her.  He  resisted 
Uie  desire  and  gave  the  shoes  to  one  of  his  chief  ecclesiastics,  who 
experienced  the  same  effect.  The  experiment  was  tried  with  like 
reealt  on  ail  the  principal  dergj  of  the  cathedral,  and  when  the 
0Tidence  was  overwhelming  the  fair  offender  was  condemned 
Bimply  to  expulsion  from  the  convent,  while  Poppo  himself  ex- 
piated his  transient  passion  by  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land.  It 
was  felt,  however,  that  the  discipline  of  the  nannery  must  be  dan- 
gerously lax,  and  the  other  nuns  were  given  the  option  of  adopt- 
ing a  stricter  rule  or  of  dispersion.  They  ohose  the  latter,  aiid 
were  replaced  with  a  body  of  monks.  When,  in  1074,  a  revolt  in 
Ck)logne  forced  the  archbishop  to  fly,  it  is  related  among  the  ez- 
oeeses  of  the  triumphant  rebels  that  they  threw  from  the  walls 
and  killed  a  woman  defamed  for  having  crazed  a  number  of  men 
by  magic  arts.  That  was  regarded  as  a  crime  which  three  cen- 
turies later  would  have  been  a  manifestation  of  praiseworthy  zeal. 
About  the  same  time  a  council  in  Bohemia  warns  the  faithful  not 
to  have  recourse  in  their  troubles  to  sorcerers ;  but  it  only  pre- 
scribes confession  and  repentance  and  to  abstain  from  a  repetition 
of  the  offence.* 

Still,  the  accusation  of  sorcety  was  felt  to  be  damaging,  and  as 
it  was  easy  to  bring  and  hard  to  disprove,  it  was  bandied  about 
somewhat  recklessly.  It  was  not  enough  for  Berenger  of  Tours 
to  be  compelled  to  abjure  his  notions  concerning  transubstantiar 
ti(Hi,  but  he  was  stigmatized  as  the  most  expert  of  necromancers. 
In  the  bitter  strife  of  Gregory  VII.  with  the  empire,  when,  in 
1080,  the  Synod  of  Brescia  deposed  him  and  elected  Wiberto  of 
Ravenna  as  antipope,  one  of  the  reasons  alleged  against  him  was 
that  he  was  a  manifest  necromancer — an  art  which  he  was  sup- 
posed to  have  learned  in  Toledo.  The  manner  in  which  partisan- 
ship availed  itself  of  this  method  of  attack  is  curiously  iUustrated 
by  the  opposing  accounts  given  of  Liutgarda,  niece  of  Egilbert, 
Archbishop  of  Treves,  at  this  period.  He  was  a  resolute  imperial- 
ist, and  accepted  his  pallium  from  Wiberto,  after  which  he  made 
Liutgarda  abbess  of  a  convent  in  his  diocese.  The  account  of 
his  episcopate  is  written  by  a  contemporary ;  one  MB.,  which  is 


*  Oest.  Trevintr.  Archiep.  c  19. — lAinbert  Hersfeld.  Annal.  ton.  1074.»Hd- 
fler,  Prager  CoucHien,  p.  zvi 
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doabtksB  the  gemdne  <jh 
plarv  wonaiu  who  nied 
fnitT  vears.  leaTme  a 
erf  the  same  darooidetaulshera 

the  Chorch  had  uriumpoed  owr  the 
atand  way  surh  aa 

While  thns  the  aHaens  laws 
fidlinic  inco  dtssanxx^B  oa.  the  CoatiaeaL  the  Vj^aliTina  of  the 
Angh^^SaxMK  shows  ?hac  ia  Fagfaiai  IfH^t  cr  witdhciaft  vat  the 
object  of  gnM&er  joodfiaie.  Ahoox  the  jear  9M  the  laws  of 
Edwacd  ami  Godmmt  etas  wtcches  aai  dsTiaets  with  pctjaigu^ 
mordefecs.  ami  acranpefi^  who  are  offi&»«d  to  be  drifva  froathe 
land,  with  the  alfihSRociTs  itf  re&cmm^.  of  beiag  execaaed,  or  of 
payinir  heary  dnea — a  pp^viaoa  whim  was  ivpeaftedhr  nr  farted 
by-  sncceedtn^  BkMiamBf  so  the  tiaat  of  OihL  ^thfirtew  aooa 
after  decreed  that  when,  dwaa  w»  caased  by  /yi/ar .  laii  the  peq)e- 
trasor  eonfi»Btfd  ic  he  smwui  par  wich  hs  life:  if  ht  denied,  he 
aadarweat  the  trlp^  onkal:  fitiliae  m  this  he  was  JMfaiauMed  for 
four  moiLCiLs.  ;ifter  whora  hi&  kinanea  coold  rrkaep  him  am  pajiag 
the  wer -giid  of  the  siaixL.  the  heavy  tuae  of  oae  haadred  aad  tvoitj 
shilling  to  the  kiw.  aad  civisff  iorurrty  for  hk  good  beharior. 
Towards  the  miihiie  of  the  tench  cencazy.  Edwaid  the  Oder  de- 
noonoed  perpetoal  exwcansxtfcacua  for  iifii*^'  makem  the  offender 
repented.  In  the  comptla^ca  ksowa  aet  tfhe  I^wa  of  Heniy  L 
moidar  by  sorcery  for^HC«d  the  pciTt^oee  of  ledemjpdoa  fay  paying 
wer^d.  and  the  pierpecra:or  wais  haodoi  orcr  to  tlie  kinsmen  of 
the  slain,  to  be  dealt  with  a:  their  phnasaze.  For  minor  injorieB 
thoa  caused,  redemption  w;fes  allowed  a$  m  other  caaes,  When  the 
accnaed  denied,  he  w;fe>  rned  cvfore  the  bcshofi.  thns  SBbjecting  thk 
offence  to  eixlesiascical  jonsdiccaoiL  TIlb  severity  seems  to  hare 
efaanged  mth  the  Xortcaa  Cooqaest^  K^  Williara  tlie  Conqueror, 
when  beaegin^  the  Island  of  Ely.  by  advice  of  Ito  TailkboM 
placed  at  the  Leakd  of  hcs  anuy  a  sorceress  whose  incantations  were 
expected  Cj  paralyie  th*  rvsi:>caace  of  the  defenders.  Unhiddlj 
for  the  ich^ne.  Here^aru  of  Funrh  made  a  tisck  attn^  on  tie 
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invaders,  and,  setting  fire  to  the  reeds,  burned  the  sorceress  and 
all  who  were  with  her.* 

When  Olaf  Trjggvesson,  early  in  the  elerenth  century,  endeav- 
ored to  christianize  Norway,  he  recognized  the  sorcerers  as  the 
raoet  formidable  enemies  of  the  faith,  and  handled  them  unspar- 
ingly. At  a  Thing,  or  assembl}',  in  Viken,  he  proclaimed  that  he 
would  banish  all  who  could  bo  proved  to  deal  with  spirits  or  in 
witchcraft,  and  this  he  followeil  up  with  prtKXHMlings  somewhat 
rigorous.  He  ransacked  the  district  and  had  all  the  sorcerers 
brought  together;  he  gave  them  a  great  feast  with  plenty  of 
liquor,  and  when  they  were  drunk  he  had  the  house  fired,  so  that 
none  eseape<l  save  Ey  vind  Kelldo,  a  gnindson  of  llarald  ilarfaager, 
and  a  pecuharly  obnoxious  wizard,  who  cliuilied  thn»ugh  the 
smoke-hole  in  tlie  roof.  In  the  spring  Olaf  celebrated  Easter  on 
Komit  Island,  when  thither  came  Eyvind  in  a  long  ship  fully 
manned  with  sorcerers.  Landing,  they  put  on  caps  of  darkness, 
which  renderfnl  them  invisible,  and  surrounded  themselves  with  a 
thick  mist,  but  when  they  came  to  Augvaldsness,  where  King  Olaf 
lav,  it  became  clear  day  and  they  were  stricken  with  bUndness,  so 
that  they  wandere<l  helplessly  around  till  the  king's  men  seized 
them  and  brought  them  l>efore  him.  He  had  them  bound  and 
placcil  on  a  rock  which  was  bare  only  at  low  water,  and  Snorri 
Sturlason  says  that  in  his  time  it  was  still  known  as  the  Skerry  of 
Shrieks.  Another  pious  act  related  of  Olaf  illustrates  both  the 
methods  requisite  to  spread  the  gc^)spel  among  the  rugged  heroes 
of  Norway  and  one  of  the  explanations  given  by  the  Christians  of 
the  powers  of  sorcerers.  Olaf  captured  Eyvind  Kinnrif,  a  notetl 
sorcerer,  and  sought  to  convert  him,  but  in  vain.  Then  a  pan  of 
fire  was  placed  upon  his  belly,  which  he  stoically  endured  until  he 
burst  asunder  before  asking  its  removal  Regarding  this  tardy 
request  as  a  sign  of  yielding,  Olaf  asked  him  "Eyvind,  wilt  thou 
now  believe  in  Christ T*  "No,"  replietl  Eyvind,  '*  1  can  take  no 
baptism,  for  I  am  an  evil  8[Mrit  placed  in  a  man's  body  by  I^p- 
land  sorcery,  because  in  no  other  way  could  my  father  and  mother 


•  Lnwi  of  Edwftrd  and  Guthnim,  11. — Lawi  of  Etliclrcd.  v.  7.— Cnut  Secular. 
4  (Ed.  Koldenip  Rosenringc  p.  30). — AtbeUtnn'a  DoomB^  i.  6. — Laws  uf  Edward 
the  Elder,  6. — LI.  Henrici  Izxi.  (  1. — Ingulph^B  Chron.  Contio.  (Bohn*B  Edition, 
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hftve  a  child,' *  and  with  that  he  <Ued.  Yet  la  the  earliest  Icelandio 
code,  the  Grdgds,  compiletl  probably  in  1118,  there  is  no  mention 
of  sorc^iy,  which  seemn  to  have  been  left  to  the  spiritual  courts; 
while  in  the  contemporary  ecclesiastical  bo<ly  of  law  the  punish- 
ment of  magic  arts  is  only  throe  yeaT-s'  exile,  unless  injury  or  death 
to  man  or  beast  has  been  wrought^  when  it  is  j)erpetual.  In  either 
case  the  accused  is  entitletl  to  trial  before  twelve  good  men  and 
true.* 

Elsewhere  thoughout  Europe,  by  the  end  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, the  repression  of  sorcery  seems  to  have  Ix^en  well-nigh  aban- 
doned by  both  secular  and  ecclesiastical  authorities.  This  waa 
not  because  its  practice  had  be^n  either  given  up  or  rendered  law- 
ful.  In  1140  we  find  Abbot  Wilmld  of  Corvey  accusing  Walter^ 
one  of  his  monks,  of  using  diabolical  incantations.  The  cause 
which  led  Alexander  III.,  in  1181,  to  monopolize  for  the  Holy  See 
the  canonization  of  saints  was  that  the  manks  of  the  Norman 
abbey  of  Gristan  were  addicted  to  magic,  and  by  Its  means  en- 
deavored to  gain  the  reputation  of  working  miracles;  daring  the 
absence  in  England  of  the  Hblx)t,  the  prior  one  day  got  drunk  at 
dinner  and  struck  witii  a  table-knife  two  of  his  monks,  who  relali 
ate<i  i)y  beating  him  to  death,  an<i  he  perished  unhouselled,  yet  by 
evil  arts  the  monks  succeeded  in  inducing  the  people  to  adore  hira 
fl«  a  saint  until  Bishop  Aruoul  of  Lisieux  re|x>rted  the  troth  to 
Alexander.  So  easily  were  such  offences  condoned  that  in  the  cane 
of  a  priest  wlio,  to  recover  something  stolen  fn>m  his  church,  em 
ployed  a  magician  and  looked  into  an  astrolabe,  Alexander  only 
ordered  the  punishment  of  a  yearns  suspension,  and  this  decision 
was  embodied  by  Gregory  IX.  in  the  canon  law  as  a  precedent  lo 
be  followed.  This  method  of  divination  involved  the  invocMirm 
of  spirits,  and  was  wholly  unlawful,  yet  it  was  em])loypd  without 
scruple.  John  of  Salisbury,  who  died  in  1181,  relates  that  when 
he  was  a  boy  he  was  given  to  a  priest  to  be  taught  the  psalms. 
His  instinictor  mingled  with  his  sacred  functions  the  practice  of  ca- 
toptromancy,  and  once  made  use  of  his  pupil  and  an  older  scholar 


*  Olftf  Tr;g^ref»on>  Bagfi,  69,  70,  S3  (Ltiing's  HeiujsknnglA> — KrisliaRttr 
Thorlnks  oc  EetiU,  c.  ivi. 

For  tlie  iDlimnte  connectinn  between  sorcery  and  mali^tot  epirilB.  fi«e  TlM 
Hagnuscn'e  Priscce  Vet.  Boreal.  Mjthologiu^  Lexicon,  s.  r.  Troll,  pp.  474  sqq. 
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to  look  into  the  puluiheil  ba.stn,  after  due  conjurutions  and  the 
one  of  the  holy  chrism.  Jolin  could  see  nothing,  and  was  reUeved 
from  furthi-r  service  of  tho  kind,  but  his  comnide  iliscerned  shad- 
ovry  fonns  and  thus  vras  a  more  useful  subject.  Thus  the  forbid- 
den arts  nourished  witli  but  sleniler  ropitrssion,  and  in  this  period 
of  virtuiii  toleration  tbey  worked  little  evil,  save  perha|M  an  occa- 
sional case  of  jMjiaoning  in  a  love-potion.* 

It  might  be  ex[}ecteil  that  this  toleration  would  cease  as  the 
human  mind  awakened  and  in  its  gropings  began  to  cultivate 
with  increased  assiduity  the  occult  sciences,  in  the  endeavor  to 
penetrate  the  secrets  of  natun^ ;  us  schoUtstic  theology  developed 
itself  into  a  system  which  sought  to  -frame  a  theory  of  the  uni- 
Terae;  as  the  revived  study  of  the  Roman  law  brought  again 
into  view  the  imperial  edicts  against  sorcery,  and  aii  the  spiritual 
ootirts  became  effectively  organized  for  their  enfoixreinent.  Yet 
the  development  of  persecution  was  wonilerfully  slow.  The 
Church  had  a  real  and  a  dangerous  enemy  to  combat  in  the  tlireat- 
ening  gi'owth  of  heresy,  and  had  little  thought  to  Ixistow  on  a 
matter  which  thd  not  endai»ger  the  ]»ower  and  privileges  of  the 
hierarchy.  An  occasional  council,  hke  those  ot  Uoueu  in  llSUand 
of  I'aris  in  12l:i,  denounced  the  practitioners  of  magic,  but  there 
wrw  no  ik'fincd  penalty,  and  only  excommunication  was  threatened 
Dgainst  them.  Yet  theiv,  was  a  popular  idea  that,  like  heresy, 
burning  was  the  appropriate  punishment,  oh  in  the  case,  about  the 
same  period,  of  a  young  cleric  of  fcjoest  named  Hermann,  who, 
when  vainly  tempted  by  an  unchaste  woman,  was  accused  by  her 
of  magic  arts,  was  condonmed  and  burneil.  In  the  flames  he  sang 
the  Ave  Maria  until  siienceii  by  a  blading  stick  thrust  into  his 
mouth  bv  a  kinsman  of  the  accuser;  but  his  innocence  shone 


*  Wibaldi  Epist  157  (Martcnn  Ampl  Coll.  11.  352X'Biron.  Anna),  ann.  IIBI, 
Kol6-10.— C.  1  Extra,  xiA'.  8.— C,  3  Kxtra,  v.  21. — Johan.  Saix'aberiens.  Polycrat. 
c  zxriti. 

Culopiromaucy  wh  a  proctico  duly  handed  down  from  classical  times.  Diditit 
JulianuB,  during  bis  short  reign,  found  time  to  obtain  foreknowledge  of  his  own 
downfall  and  the  succession  of  Scptlmius  Sevenis,  hy  means  of  a  boy  who  with 
bsndagcikeycs  looked  into  a  mirror  aaer  proper  spells  liad  been  muttered  over 
liiiu(^rSpuriiHni  Did.  Jutinn.  7),  and  HippolytusofPorio  gives  \i»  in  full  detail 
the  Ingemous  frauds  by  which  this  and  similar  feuts  were  accumpltshed  (RefUt, 
oaifl.  Hares,  iv.  15,  88-40). 
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fortli  in  the  miracles  wrought  at  his  grave,  and  a  chapel  was 
built  over  it  which  stood  as  a  waniing  against  such  inconsiderate 
zeal.* 

Ca^sarius  of  Heisterbach,  to  whom  we  owe  this  incident,  has 
an  ample  store  of  marvels  which  show  that  superstition  was  as 
active  as  ever,  that  men  wore  eager  to  gain  what  advantage  thev 
could  from  intercourse  with  Satan,  and  that  such  practices  were 
virtually  uni'cpressed.  He  tells  of  a  certain  ecclesiastic  named 
Philip,  a  celebrated  necromancer,  dead  only  a  few  years  ])revious, 
apparently  without  trouble  from  Church  or  State.  A  knight 
named  Henry  of  Falkenstein,  who  disbelieveil  in  demons,  applied 
to  him  to  satisfy  his  doubts.  Philip  obligingly  drew  a  circle  with 
a  sword  at  a  cross-roads  and  inuttere«l  his  spells,  when,  with  a  tu 
mult  like  rushing  waters  and  roaring  tempests,  the  demon  came, 
taller  than  the  trees,  black,  and  of  a  most  fearful  aspect.  The 
knight  kept  within  the  channed  circle  and  e8ca|)ed  immediate 
ill,  but  lost  his  color,  and  remained  pallid  during  the  few  years 
in  which  he  survivetl.  A  priest  undertook  the  same  experience, 
but  became  frightened  and  allowed  himself  to  be  dragged  out  of 
the  circle ;  he  was  so  injured  that  he  died  on  the  third  day,  where- 
uj>on  Waleran  of  Luxembourg  piously  confiscated  his  house,  sliow- 
ing  that  immunity  was  not  always  to  be  reckoned  on.t 

Compacts  with  Satan  were  also  not  infrequent.  The  heretics 
burned  at  Besanyou  in  1180  were  found  to  have  such  compacts 
inscribed  on  little  rolls  of  parchment  under  the  skin  of  their  arm- 
pits. It  would  be  difficult  to  tind  any  historical  fact  of  the  period 
apparently  resting  on  letter  authority  than  the  story  of  Ever- 
wach,  who  was  stiU  living  as  a  monk  of  St.  Nicholas  at  Staluu 
when  Ca?sarius  described  his  adventures  as  related  by  eye-wit- 
nesses. Ho  had  l>een  steward  of  Tbeo<loric,  Bishoj)  of  Utrecht, 
whom  he  served  faithfully.  Accused  of  malversation,  he  found 
some  of  his  accounts  missing,  and  in  despair  he  invoked  the  devil, 
saying,  "Lord,  if  thou  wilt  help  mo  in  my  necessity  I  will  do 
homage  to  thee  and  serve  thee  in  all  things."    The  <levil  appeared, 


*  Concil.  Rotomagons.  Ann.  1180  c  39  (Bessin,  Concil.  Rotouiag«Q(L  L  97).— 
Concil  Paris,  ann.  1213  P.  t.  (Martono  Ampl  CoU.  VII.  105).— Oseaor  Heiaterii. 
rv.  99. 

t  C»Bar.  Heisterb.  v.  3,  3. 
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and  Everwach  accepted  faia  conditions  of  renouncing  Christ  and 
the  Virgin  and  paying  him  homage,  after  which  the  accounts 
were  prove<l  without  difficulty.  Thenceforth  Everwach  was  in  the 
habit  of  o[»only  saying,  "  Those  who  serve  God  are  wretched  and 
poor,  but  they  who  l)eUeve  in  the  devil  are  prosperous,''  and  he  de- 
voted himself  to  the  study  of  magic  arts.  It  shows  how  lax  was 
the  discipline  of  the  time,  when,  in  his  zeal  for  Satun,  he  bitterly 
opposed  Master  Oliver,  the  Scliolasticus  of  Cologne,  who  preached 
the  cross  in  Utrecht,  and  on  being  reproved  sought  to  slay  him, 
being  only  prevented  by  a  sickness  of  which  he  died.  He  was 
plunged  into  hell  and  subjected  to  the  indescnbable  torments  of 
the  damned,  but  the  Lord  pitied  him,  and  he  returned  to  life  on 
the  bier  at  bis  own  funeral.  Tlienceforth  he  was  a  changed  man. 
In  company  with  Bishop  Otto  of  Utrecht  he  made  the  pilgrimage 
to  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  inflicting  on  himself  all  manner  of  austeri- 
ties, and  on  his  return  gave  his  proi^rty  to  the  Church  and  en- 
tered the  convent  at  Stalum.  There  is  another  story,  of  a  spend- 
thrift young  knight  near  Liege,  who,  after  squandering  his  fort- 
une, was  induced  by  one  of  his  ]>ejusant3  to  ap|)eal  to  Satan.  On 
the  promise  of  wealth  and  honors  he  renounced  allegiance  to  God 
and  rendered  regular  feudal  homage  to  Satan ;  the  latter,  how- 
ever, required  him  to  also  renounce  the  Virgin,  and  this  he  re- 
fused to  do,  wherefore,  on  his  repenting,  ho  was  pardoned  at  her 
intercession.* 

These  instances,  which  could  readily  be  multiplieti,  will  suffice 
to  show  the  tendency  of  popular  thought  and  belief  at  this  period. 
It  is  true  that  Roger  Bacon,  who  was  in  so  many  things  far  in  ad- 
vance of  the  ago,  argued  that  much  of  magic  was  simply  fraud  and 
delusion ;  that  it  is  an  error  to  sup^K>se  that  umu  can  summon  and 


•  CflMJir.  Ildsterb,  n.  12;  t.  18;  xn.  28. 

Id  spite  of  their  lifelike  cont^imporary  details,  these  stories  are  evidently 
founded  on  that  of  Theophilus  of  Cilicia,  which  had  so  great  a  currency 
danng  the  31idillc  Ages.  Ho  was  archdeacon  until  dismissed  by  his  bishop, 
when  in  despair  bo  had  recourse  to  Satan,  to  whom  lie  gave  a  written  compact 
pleflgin^  himself  to  endure  the  pains  of  lieU  throughout  ctemiiy.  He  was  forth- 
with rei^toreil  to  hia  positi<m  and  enjoyed  high  consideration  until,  overwhelmetl 
with  remorse,  lie  appealed  to  the  Virgin.  By  assiduous  penitence  he  won  her 
Aid,  and  she  caused  the  compact  to  be  returned  to  liim. — Uroswithffi  de  Lapsu 
ct  ConrerB.  Theophili. 
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dismiss  maJiguaut  spli'its  at  will,  and  that  it  is  much  simpler  to  pray 
iUi*ectly  to  God  beciiuse  demons  can  influence  human  affairs  only 
through  God's  permission.  Even  liacon,  however,  in  asserting  the 
ustilessncss  of  charms  and  spells,  gives  as  his  reason  that  their  ef- 
licacy  dependoil  on  their  being  made  under  certain  aspects  of  the 
heavens,  the  detorniinntion  of  which  was  very  ditlioult  and  uncer- 
tain. Bacon's  iwutial  incredulity  only  indicates  t!ie  universality  of 
the  belief  in  less  scientific  minds,  and,  in  view  of  the  activity  as- 
signed to  Satan  in  seeking  human  agents  and  servitors,  and  the 
ease  with  wliich  men  could  evoke  him  and  bind  themselves  to  lum, 
tlio  supinencss  of  the  Church  witli  regard  to  such  olfencej  is  r^ 
raarkable.  The  terrible  excitement  aroused  by  the  persecution  of 
the  Stetliugei*s  and  of  Conrad  of  ^larhurg's  Luciferans  must  indu- 
bitably have  given  a  stimulus  to  the  belief  in  demonic  agencies. 
Thomas  of  Cantimpre  tells  ns  that  he  had  from  Conrad,  Uie  Do- 
minican provincial,  as  happening  to  one  of  Conrad  of  Marburg's: 
Luciferans,  the  well-known  story  that  the  hei-etic,  endeavoring  to 
convert  a  friar,  conducted  him  to  a  vast  palace  where  the  ^'i^gia 
sat  enthroned  in  inelTuble  splendor  surrounded  by  innumerable 
saints ;  but  the  friar,  who  had  provided  hhuself  with  a  pyx  contain- 
ing a  consecrated  host,  pnisunted  it  to  the  Virgin  with  a  demand 
that  slie  should  adore  her  Son,  when  the  whole  array  vanished  in 
darkness.  Yet  this  excitement  left  behind  it  a  reaction  which 
rather  created  indisposition  to  further  persecution,  Pierre  de  Col- 
mieu,  afterwards  Caixlinal  of  Albano,  when  Archbishop  of  Bouen^ 
in  1235,  included  invoking  and  sacriGcing  to  demons  and  the  use 
of  the  sacraments  in  sorcery  only  among  tlie  ca^es  reservetl  to  tha 
bishops  for  granting  absolution ;  and  the  cui-sory  allusion  to  the 
subject  by  Bishop  Durand  in  his  Speculutn  Jurit  shows  that,  for  ai 
least  a  half-century  later,  the  subject  attracted  httle  attention  in 
the  ecclesiastical  courts.  A  synod  of  Anjou,  in  l!itU,  declai-os  that 
according  to  the  canons  priests  should  ex|>ol  from  their  parishes 
all  divinei-s,  soothsayers,  sorcerei's,  and  the  Iike«  and  laments  tJiat 
they  were  ponuitled  to  increase  and  nuiltijily  withoxit  hindrance, 
to  remedy  which  all  wlio  know  of  such  persons  are  ordered  to  re- 
port thotn  to  the  e])iscopal  court,  in  onler  that  their  horrible  malign 
nity  mav  be  restrained.* 


Rogcri  Bacon  Epiit,  de  Secrctia  Qperibus  Artis  o.  L,  ii.  (M.  R.  9eric«,  pp 
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Still  more  remarkable  is  the  indifference  of  secular  jurists  and 
lawgivers  during  the  thirteenth  century,  when  the  jurisprudence 
of  Europe  was  developing  and  assuming  definite  shape.  In  Eng- 
land there  is  a  strong  contrast  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  in 
the  silence  respecting  sorcery  in  Glanvill,  Bracton,  the  Fleta,  and 
Britton.  The  latter,  in  describing  the  circuits  of  the  sheriffs,  gives 
an  elaborate  enumeration  of  the  offences  about  which  they  are  to 
make  inquisition,  including  renegades  and  misbelievers,  but  omit- 
ting sorcery,  and  the  same  omission  is  observable  in  the  minute 
instractions  given  by  Edward  I.  to  the  sheriffs  in  the  Statute  of 
Rnddlan  in  1283,  although  Peter,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  in  his  instruc- 
tions to  confessors  in  1287,  mentions  sorcerers  and  demon-worship- 
peni  among  the  criminals  to  whom  they  are  to  assign  penance.  It 
is  true  that  Horn's  Myrror  of  Juatioe  classes  sorcery  and  heresy 
together  as  mc^estasy  or  treason  to  the  King  of  Heaven,  and  we 
may  assume  that  both  were  liable  to  the  same  penalty,  though 
neither  were  actively  prosecuted.  It  is  the  same  with  the  mediae- 
val laws  of  Scotland  as  collected  by  Skene.  The  Iter  CameraHi 
embodies  detailed  instructions  for  the  inquests  to  be  held  by  the 
royal  chamberlain  in  his  circuits,  but  in  the  long  list  of  crimes  and 
misdemeanors  requiring  investigation  there  is  no  allusion  to  sor- 
cery or  divination.* 

It  is  nearly  the  same  in  French  jurisprudence.  The  Consetl 
of  Pierre  de  Fontaines  and  the  so-called  MahlissemenU  of  St.  Louis 
contain  no  references  to  sorcery.  The  Livrea  de  Jostice  et  de 
PUt^  though  based  on  the  Roman  law,  makes  no  mention  of  it  in 
its  long  list  of  crimes  and  penalties,  although  incidentally  an  im- 
perial law  is  said  to  apply  to  those  who  slay  by  poisons  or  en- 
ohantments.  Beaumanoir,  however,  though  he  seems  only  to  know 
of  sorcery  employed  to  excite  love,  tells  us  that  it  is  wholly  under 
eoolesiastical  jurisdiction ;  its  practitioners  err  in  the  faith,  and  thus 
are  justiciable  by  the  Church,  which  summons  them  to  abandon 
their  errors,  and  in  case  of  refusal  condemns  them  as  misbelievers. 
Then  secular  justice  lays  hold  of  them  and  inflicts  death  if  it  ap- 

528-7>^Tb,  Cantiaiprat.  BoDum  uuiversal.  Lib.  n.  c.  56.— PrBBcepL  Antiq.  Bo- 
tomag.  c.  109  (Bessin,  Goncil.  Rotomagens.  II.  67,  76).— Durandi  Specul  Juris 
Lib.  IV.  Partic.  rr.  Rubr.  de  Sortilegiis.— Synod.  Andegavens.  ann.  1204  c.  2 
(D'AcbeiT.L787X 

*  BritUm^  cb«  80.— Owen's  Lawa  and  Institutes  of  Wales,  II.  910-3.— P.  Exon. 
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pears  that  their  sorcery  may  bring  death  on  man  or  woman,  while 
if  there  is  no  danger  of  this,  it  imprisons  them  until  they  recant. 
Thus  sorcery  is  heresy  cognizable  by  the  Church  only,  and  punish- 
able wlien  abjured  only  by  penitence ;  yet,  when  the  obstinate  sorcer- 
er is  handed  over  to  the  secular  arm,  in  place  of  being  burned  like  a 
Waldensian  refusing  to  swear,  tlie  character  of  his  heresy  is  weighed 
by  the  secular  court,  and  if  its  intent  be  not  honiici<ie  he  ia  simply 
imprisoned  until  he  recants,  showing  that  sorcery  was  treated  as 
the  least  dangerous  form  of  heresy.  Eeaumanoirs  assertion  of 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  is  confinned  by  a  contemporaneous  de- 
cision of  the  Parieinent  of  Paris  in  1282,  in  the  ciisc  of  some 
women  arrested  as  sorceresses  in  Senlis  and  tried  by  the  maire 
and  jurats.  The  Bishop  of  Senlis  claimed  them,  as  their  offence 
pertained  to  his  court;  the  magistrates  asserted  their  jurisdiction, 
especially  as  there  had  been  cutting  of  skin  and  effusion  of  blood, 
and  the  Parlement,  after  due  deliberation,  onlered  the  women  de- 
hvered  to  the  spiritual  court.  Yet,  though  this  was  the  law  at  the 
time,  it  did  not  long  remain  so.  Under  the  ancestral  systems  of 
criminal  practice,  when  conviction  or  acquittal  in  doubtful  cases 
depended  on  the  ordeal  or  the  judicial  duel  or  on  compurgation, 
the  secular  courts  were  poorly  equipped  for  determining  guilt  in 
a  crime  s<)  obscure,  and  they  naturally  abandoned  it  to  the  en- 
croachments of  the  spiritual  tribunals.  As  the  use  of  torture,  how- 
ever, gradually  spread,  the  lay  officials  became  quite  as  competent 
as  the  ecclesiastical  to  wring  confession  and  conviction  from  the 
accuse<],  and  they  speedily  arrt>gatc«l  to  themselves  the  cognizance 
of  such  cases.  At  the  South,  where  tlic  Incjuisition  ha<l  familiarized 
them  witli  the  use  of  torture  at  an  earlier  period,  we  already,  in 
1274  and  1275,  hear  of  an  inquest  held  and  of  wizards  and  witches 
put  to  death  by  the  royal  officials  in  Toulouse.  In  the  North, 
the  trials  of  the  Templars  accustomed  the  public  mind  to  the  use 
of  torture,  and  demonstratetl  its  efficiency,  so  that  the  lay  courts 
s]>eedily  came  to  have  no  hesitation  in  exercising  jurisdiction 
over  soreer}'.  In  1314  Petronille  de  Valette  was  executed  in  Paria 
as  a  sorceress.  She  had  implicated  Pierre,  a  merchant  of  Poitii 
and  his  nephew  Perrot.    They  were  forthwith  put  to  the  ban 


Snmnmlft  exi;?cndi  Confcro.  (HarHuin  Vlf.  1126). — Myrror  of  Justice  c.  u  |  4? 
H.  I  22;  c.  HI.  i  14.— Kegiain  Mnjcst.  ScoLiae,  Edioburgi,  1609,  fol.  163-7. 
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property  sequestrated,  but  at  the  place  of  execution  Petro- 
nille  had  exculpated  them,  declaring  them  innocent  on  the  peril 
of  her  soul.  They  hastened  to  Paris  and  purge<I  themselves,  and 
the  Pariement,  May  8,  1814,  onleretl  the  Seneschal  of  Poitou  to 
withdraw  the  proceedings  and  release  the  pro[)erty.  Sorcery  was 
DOW  beginning  to  be  energetically  suppressed,  and  henceforth  we 
shall  see  it  occup}'  the  peculiar  position  of  a  crime  justiciable  by 
both  the  ecclesiastical  and  secular  courts.* 

8pain  had  been  exposed  to  a  peculiarly  active  infection.  The 
fatalistic  behef  of  the  Saracens  naturally  predisposed  them  to  the 
arts  of  divination  ;  they  cultivated  the  occult  sciences  more  zeal- 
ously than  any  other  race,  and  they  were  regarded  throughout 
Europe  as  the  most  skille<l  teachers  and  practitioners  of  sorcery. 
In  the  school  of  Conloba  there  were  tu^o  pwjfesaors  of  astrology, 
three  of  necromancy,  pyromancy,  and  geouiancy,  and  one  of  the 
Ars  Notornay  all  of  whom  lectured  daily.  Arabic  bibliographers 
enumerate  seven  thousand  seven  hundred  writers  on  the  interpre- 
tation of  dreams,  and  as  many  more  who  won  distinction  as  ex- 
pounders of  goetic  magic.  Intercourse  with  the  Saracens  natu- 
rally stimulated  among  the  Christians  the  thirst  for  forbidden 
knowledge,  and  as  the  Christian  boundaries  advanced,  there  was 
left  in  the  conquered  territories  a  large  subject  population  allowed 
to  retain  its  religion,  and  propagate  tlie  I>elief8  wliich  had  so  irre- 
sistible an  attraction.  It  was  in  vain  timt,  in  845,  Kamiro  I.  of 
Asturias  burned  a  large  number  of  sorcerers,  including  many  Jew- 
ish astrologers.  Such  exhibitions  of  severity  were  spasmodic, 
while  the  denunciation  of  sujierstitions  in  the  councils  occasionally 
held  indicate  the  continued  prevalence  of  the  evil  without  the  appli- 
cation of  an  effective  remedy.  Queen  Urraca  of  Castile,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  twelfth  century,  describes  her  former  husband,  Alonso 
*%1  Batallador  of  Aragon,  as  wholly  given  to  divination  and  the 
augury  of  binis,  and  about  1220,  Pedro  Munoz,  Archbishop  of  San- 
tiago, was  so  defamed  for  necromancy  that  by  order  of  Honorius 
111.  he  was  relegated  to  the  hermitage  of  San  Lorenzo.  The  an- 
cient Wisigothic  Liiw,  or  Fuero  Juzgo,  was  for  a  time  almost  lost 
sighi  of  in.  the  innumerable  \ocq1  fneroa  which  sprang  up,  until  in 

•  Livrca  <lc  Jostlcc  et  de  Plet,  pp.  177-88,  284  (Dig.  XLvm.  viii.  8.,  Marcia- 
nuft). — Bcaumanoir,  Coutumcs  du  BcnuvoUiB,  Cap.  ti.  \\  25,  2S. — Olim,  U.  205, 
6ie.— VaiMcttc,  IV.  17-18;  Cliron.  Bardin,Ib.  IV.  Pr.  5. 
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the  eleventh  century  it  was  rehabihtated  by  Fernando  I.  of  Cafr 
tjlo.  In  Aiagon,  Jayme  I.,  el  Conquistador,  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, when  recasting  the  Fuero  of  An*gon  and  granting  the  Fuero 
of  V'alonc'ia,  intro<luced  [>cnalties  for  soroory  similar  to  those  of 
the  Fuoix)  Jii/go.*  Thus  tJie  Wisigothic  legislation  wa8  practical- 
ly iu  furce  until,  about  liiOO,  Alonzo  the  "Wise,  of  Castile,  issued  hia 
code  known  as  the  Side  Partidcw,  in  which  all  bi*anchos  of  niagic 
are  treated  as  completely  under  the  secular  jx>wer  and  in  a  fashion 
singularly  mtionalistic.  There  is  no  allusion  to  heresy  or  to  any 
spiritual  titfence  involved  in  i>ccult  si^ience,  which  is  tu  be  rewarded 
or  punished  as  it  is  employed  for  good  or  evil.  Astrology  is  one 
of  the  seven  liberal  arts ;  its  conclusions  are  drawn  from  the  coursea 
of  the  stare  as  ex]>ounded  by  Ptolemy  and  other  sages;  when  an 
iistrologer  is  appUeil  to  for  the  ivcovery  of  lost  or  stolen  goods,  and 
desigiuites  where  they  are  to  be  fi>und,  the  party  aggrieved  has  no 
recourse  against  him  for  the  dishonor  inflicted,  because  he  hafi  only 
answered  in  accordance  with  tbc  rules  of  his  art.  But  if  he  is  a 
deceiver,  who  pretends  to  know  that  whereof  he  is  ignorant,  the 
com])lainant  can  have  him  pimished  as  a  common  sorcerer.  These 
sorcerere  and  diviners  who  pret-end  to  reveal  the  future  and  the 
unknown  by  augury,  or  lots,  or  hydromancy,  or  crystaJloraauoy,or 
by  the  head  of  a  dead  man,  or  tlie  palm  of  a  virgin,  are  deceivers. 
So  ai-e  necronmncera  who  work  by  the  invocation  of  evil  spirit*, 
which  is  displeasing  to  God  and  injurious  to  man.  I'hiltres  and 
lovo-[K>tions  and  tigurines,  to  inspire  desire  or  aversion,  are  also 
condemned  as  often  causing  death  and  i>ermanent  intirniity,  and 
all  these  practitionei-s  and  cheats  ai'e  to  be  put  to  death  wheii  duly 
convicted,  while  those  who  sbeltor  them  are  to  be  banished.  Bui 
those  who  use  incantations  for  a  good  pur|)ose,  such  as  casting  out 
devils  from  the  [)oss<»88ed,  or  removing  ligatures  between  married 
folk,  or  for  dissolving  a  hail-cloud  or  fog  which  threatens  the  har- 
vestfi,  or  for  destroying  locusts  or  caterpillars,  are  not  to  be  pun- 
ished, but  rather  to  be  rewarded,! 


•  JosC  Amador  rlc  l<>s  Rios  (ReviaU  de  Ksimflii,  T.  XVTT.  pp.  383.  384 -S,  38$, 
802-3;  T.  XVTTI.  p.  6).— Concll  Legioncna.  aun.  1012  c.  10;  C.  CompostctltB, 
ann.  1031  a  6;  0.  Coyncena.  ann.  1050  c.  4;  C.  Cora postel Inn.  ann.  lOftO  c  6 
(Aguim\IV.  388. 3U0»40o,4U).— UiBtor.  CompottteUttn.  Lib.  Lclxiv.— PeUyo, 
Uetcrudnxo»  EspaHultiii.  I.  590. 

t  Pftrtidaa,?.  vn.  Tit.  ix.  1.  17;  Tit.  xxiii.  U.  I,  2,  a 


\j  aiftrds  us  tho  earliest  example  of  mediaeval  legislation  on 
the  subject,  lu  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth  century  the  Norman 
king  of  the  two  yicilies,  Roger,  tiireatened  punishment  for  com- 
[Mjunding  a  love-potion,  even  though  no  injury  resulted  from  it. 
The  next  rccorde*!  measure  is  found  in  the  oarhcst  known  stutute-s 
of  Venice,  by  the  Doge  Orlo  Malipieri  in  1181,  which  contain  pi-o- 
visions  for  the  punishment  of  poiBoning  and  sorcery.  PYoderic  II. 
was  accused  by  his  ecclesiastical  adversaries  of  surrounding  him- 
self with  Saracenic  aiitrologers  and  diviners,  wjiom  he  employe*! 
as  counsellors,  and  who  practised  for  his  benefit  all  the  forbidden 
arte  of  augury  by  the  flight  of  birds  and  tho  entrails  of  victims, 
bat  though  Fi^ederic  sharwl  tlie  universal  belief  of  liisage  in  keep- 
ing in  his  service  a  corps  of  astrologers  with  Master  Theodore  at 
their  head,  and  was  addicted  to  the  science  of  physiognomy,  he 
was  too  nearly  a  sceptic  to  have  faith  in  vulgar  sorcery.  His  ro|v 
utation  merely  shared  tho  fate  of  that  of  hisproU'ytJ^  Michael  Scot, 
who  translated  for  him  philosophicul  treutises  of  Averrhcx«  and 
Avicenna..  In  his  collection  of  laws  known  as  the  Sicilian  Consti- 
tutionsi  he  retained  indeed  the  law  of  King  lioger  just  alluded  to, 
and  added  to  it  a  provision  that  those  who  administer  love-potions, 
or  noxious,  illicit,  or  cxorciswl  footl  for  such  purposo^i.  ahail  Ivo  put 
to  death  if  the  recipient  loses  his  life  or  senses,  while  if  no  hann 
finsnes  they  shall  suffer  conliscation  and  a  year's  imprisonment, 
but  this  was  merely  a  concession  to  current  necessities,  and  he  was 
careful  to  accompany  it  with  a  declaration  that  the  influencing  of 
love  or  hatre<l  by  meat  or  drink  was  a  fable,  and  he  took  no  note 
in  his  code  of  any  other  form  of  magic.  In  the  Latin  kingdoms  of 
the  East  the  Assises  de  Jerusalem  and  the  Assises  d'AntiocIi  are 
silent  on  tho  subject,  unless  it  ma}'  be  deemed  to  be  compnse<l  in 
»  general  clause  in  the  former,  declaring  that  all  malefactors  and 
all  bad  men  and  bad  women  shall  be  put  to  death.  Vet,  that  sor- 
cery was  punished  throughout  Italy,  and  was  regarded  as  subject 
to  the  secular  tribunals,  is  shown  by  an  ex]>ression  in  the  bull  A</ 
extirpanda  of  Innocent  IV.  in  1252,  ordering  all  |>otentates  in 
public  assembly  to  pat  heretics  to  the  ban  as  though  they  were 
sorcerers.* 


•  ConsUlt  Sicniar.  rn.  xlii.    1-S.— (Vchoili.  La 


Coit«  di  Ramft  I.  15. — Chron.  Seuomeod.  Lib.  tv.  c 


Rcpn!)licji  fli  Vcnizin  o  U 
D'Acliery  II.   631).— 
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In  German  legislation  the  Trev<ja  Ifenrici^  about  1224,  contains 
the  earliest  reference  to  sorcery,  classing  it  with  heresy  and  leaving 
the  punisliment  to  the  discretion  of  tlje  judge;  but  the  Kayser- 
Recht,  the  Sachsische  Weichbild,  and  the  Richstich  I^ndrecht 
contain  no  allusion  to  it.  In  the  Sachsenspicgcl  it  is  curtly  in- 
cluded with  hei^v  and  poisoning  as  punishable  with  burning,  and 
there  is  the  same  provision  in  the  Schwabenspiegel,  while  in  a 
later  recension  of  the  latter  the  subject  is  develo|)e<l  by  providing 
that  whoever,  man  or  woman,  practises  sorcery  or  invokes  the 
devil  by  words  or  otherwise,  shall  be  burned  or  exposed  to  a 
harsher  death  at  the  discretion  of  the  judge,  for  he  has  renounced 
Christ  and  given  himself  to  Satan.  In  this  it  is  evident  that  thei 
spiritual  offence  is  alone  kept  in  view,  without  regjird  to  evil  at- 
tempted or  performetl,  and  it  would  further  seem  that  the  matter 
was  wMthin  the  competence  of  the  secular  courts.  The  earliest 
legislation  of  the  Prussian  marches,  about  1310,  8pccif5e8  for  sor- 
cerers the  loss  of  an  ear,  branding  on  the  cheek,  exile,  or  heavy^ 
fines,  but  says  nothing  of  capital  punishment.  Among  the  Norse- 
men the  temper  of  legislation  on  the  subject  is  to  be  found  in  thai 
Jarnnda^  compiled  in  1258  b}'  Ilako  Ilakonsen  for  his  Icelandic 
subjects,  and  the  almost  identical  Leges  GulnthingenBes^  issued  byj 

Huiltard'Br^hollcfl,  Introrl.  pp.  dxxv.,  dxxx.— AbsIscb  de  Jcnisalcm,  Buase  Court] 
c.  271  (Ed.  Kaiisler,  Siuttgftrt.  1839),— Mag.  Bull.  Unm.  I.  01. 
Frederic's  reputation  is  iodicatcd  in  the  Udcs — 

^  Amisit  abtrologns  ct  niagns  ct  rntea. 
Beelzt;l>ub  et  Astarotli,  proprins  penates 
T(.'ncbninini  consulcns  per  quos  potcstates 
Bpru\'erot  Ecclesiam  et  muudi  magnates.'^ 

(Huillard-Bi^bonee,  1.  c). 
And  Michael  Scot,  tu  succeeding  generations,  was  not  the  philosopher,  but 
magician — 

"Miclielc  Scotto  fu,  che  Tcraraente 
Delle  nmgicbe  frode  seppe  il  giuoco"— (Isfkhko,  xx.) 

whose  wonders  are  commemorated  in  the  "  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel "— - 

'*  In  these  fair  cUmcs  it  was  my  lot 
To  meet  the  wondrous  Michael  Scott, 

A  wizard  of  such  dreaded  fame 
That  when  in  Salamanca's  cave 
Him  listed  his  miippc  wand  t"  wave 

The  bells  would  ring  in  Ndtre  Dame** 
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his  3on,  Magnus  Ilakonsen,  in  1274,  which  for  five  hundred  years 
remained  the  ooramon  law  of  Norway.     Magic,  divination,  and 
the  evocation  of  the  dead  are  unpardonable  crimes,  plmishc<.l  with 
death  and  confiscation;  but  the  accused  can  purge  himself  with    ^ 
twelve  compurgators,  according  to  the  Jarnsida,  and  with  six, 

I  according  to  the  code  of  Gula,  thus  showing  that  the  crime  was 
subject  to  the  secular  courts.* 

In  Sweden  there  is  no  allusion  to  sorcery  in  the  laws  compiled 
early  in  the  thirteenth  century  by  Andreas,  Archbishop  of  Lun- 
dcn;  but  in  those  issuetl  by  King  Christopher  in  1441,  attempts 

L    on  life  by  poison  or  sorcery  are  punislieil  with  the  wheel  for  men. 

BlUid  lapidation  for  women,  and  are  tried  by  the  Namd — a  sort  of 
permanent  jury  of  twelve  men  selected  in  each  district  as  judgesnT 
In  Denmark  the  laws  in  force  until  the  sixteenth  century  were 

'     singularly  mild.     The  accusc<l  had  the  right  of  defence  with  se- 

I  lected  com]>urgators ;  the  punishment  for  a  Brat  oflfence  was  in- 
famy and  withdmwal  of  the  sacraments ;  for  relapse,  miprison- 
ment,  and  finally  deat^ior  peiai&teiitJifEeiuling.  In  Sleswick  the 
ancient  code  of  the  thirteenth  century  makes  no  provision  for  sor- 
cery, nor  does  that  of  the  free  Frisians  in  the  fourteenth.  That 
this  leniency  was  not  the  result  of  outgrowing  the  ancient  sujier- 
stitions  we  learn  from  Glaus  Magnus,  who  characterizes  the  whole 
Northern  regions  as  literally  the  seat  of  Satan.f  In  all  this  con- 
fuserl  and  varying  legislation  we  can  trace  a  distinct  tendency  to 
inoretised  severity  after  the  thirteenth  century. 

The  slight  attention  paid  in  the  thirteenth  century  by  the 
Church  to  a  crime  so  abhorrent  as  sorcery  is  proved  by  the  fact 


•  Treuga  Hcnrici,  No.  21  (Bdlilaa,  Nove  Constit.  Dora.  Albert!,  Weimar,  1858, 
p.  78).  —  SBchsenspiegel  Lib.  u.  c.  18.— ScbwRbenspicgel,  c  cxvi.  \  12  (Kd. 
Benckenberg) ;  Cot!.  Ifffenbach.  c.  cclxil  %  6.— Lilicntbal,  Die  Hcxonprocesse 
der  beideo  8t£dten  Bmunsberg,  Konigsberg,  18G1,  p.  70.— larnsida,  Mannhelge 
c  rL,  nv.  (Ed.  Hufiuaf,  1847,  pp.  22,  46).— LI.  Gulathingeiui.  MaDDbelge-Bolkr^ 
e.  lr.,xjC7.  (Ed.  Uafniw.  1817,  pp.  137,  197). 

t  Leges  Scanias  I'rovin.  Andrem  Sunouis  Arcbiep.  Landcn.  (Tboreen,  Skanake 
Lov.  KinlwDbavn,  18.53).— Rngurdd.  Ingcrmund.  L!.  Succor.  Lib.  x.  c.  5  (Stock- 
tioliuiie,  1614).— Canut,  EpiRC.  Vibernrens.  Exposit,  I^gum  Jucise  Lib.  iii,  c.  Ixix. 
fHufnife,  1509).— Ancher.  Fnrrngo  r^giiin  Aiuiq.  Danire  (Hnfnire,  1776).— Lcgw 
OpstallH3mic«  ann.  1823  (Oiwrtncr  Saxonum  Leges  Trea,  Lipsiac,  1730).— Olai 
Magni  dc  Gent.  Scplcutrion.  Lib.  in.  c.  23. 
III. -28 
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Uiat  when  tlie  Inquisition  was  organised  it  was  for  a  considerable 
time  restrained  from  jurisdiction  over  this  class  of  offences.  In 
12-48  the  Council  of  Valence,  while  prescribing  to  inquisitors  the 
course  to  be  |>ui*sued  with  heretics,  directs  sorcerers  to  be  delivered 
to  the  bishops,  to  be  imprisoned  or  otherwise  punished.  In  various 
councils,  moreover,  during  the  next  sixty  years  the  matter  is  d- 
luded  to,  showing  that  it  was  constantly  l^ecoming  an  object  of 
increased  solicitude,  but  the  penalty  threatened  is  only  oxcommu* 
nication.  In  that  of  Treves,  for  instance,  in  1310,  which  is  very 
full  in  its  description  of  the  forbidden  arts,  all  pansh  priests  ara 
ordered  to  prohibit  them ;  but  the  penalty  propose*!  for  lUsobedi* 
ence  is  only  withdrawal  of  the  sacraments,  to  be  followeii,  in  case 
of  continued  obduracy,  by  eotcoraraunication  and  other  remedies  of 
the  law  administered  by  the  Ordinaries ;  thus  manifesting  a  leni- 
ency almost  inexplicable.  That  the  Church,  indee<l,  was  disposed 
to  be  more  rational  than  the  people,  is  visible  in  a  case  occurring 
in  12T0  at  Rutfach,in  Alsace,  when  a  Dominican  nun  was  accused 
of  liaving  baptized  a  waxen  image  after  the  fashion  of  those  wiio 
desired  either  to  destroy  an  enemy  or  to  win  a  lover.  The  peas- 
ants carried  her  to  a  fioid  and  would  have  burnoil  her,  had  she  not 
been  rescued  by  the  friare.* 

Yet,  as  the  Inquisition  j)erfected  its  organization  and  prow 
conscious  of  its  strength,  it  naturally  sought  to  extend  its  sphere 
of  activity,  and  in  liioT  the  question  was  put  to  Alexander  IV. 
whether  it  ought  not  to  take  cognizance  of  divination  and  sorcerr. 
In  his  hnVi^  Quod  ay j)ern/^nnullisy  which  was  repeatedly  reissued 
by  his  successors.  Alexander  replied  that  inquisitors  an^  not  to  bo 
diverted  from  their  duties  by  other  occupations,  and  are  to  leave 
such  offenders  to  their  regular  judges,  unless  there  is  manifest 
heresy  involve<l,  and  this  rule,  at  the  end  of  the  century,  was  era- 
botlied  in  the  canon  law  by  Boniface  VIII.    The  Inquisition  being 


•  CoDcil.  Valentin,  ann.  1348  c.  1%  (Hnrdnin,  VIl.  437).  — C.  CQnomaDetts. 
ann.  1248  (Murt^oe  Auipl.  Coll.  VlI.  1377).— C.  Mognnt.  ann.  1261  c  80  (H«rt- 
7-eim  ni.  604).— C.  NugaroUt-us.  ann.  1200  c,  4  (Haid.  VII.  1101).— C.  Baioccn^ 
fton.  1300  c.  63  (lb.  VU.  1234).  — C.  Trevereus,  ann.  1810  c  79-»4  (Marleoe 
Tbesaur.  IV.  257-8).— C.  Paltrntin.  aon.  1322  c.  24  (HrirJ.  VH,  1480).— C.  S«l- 
maoticens,  aon.  1335  c  16  (lb.  VU.  1973-4).— Annal.  Dumin.  Colinuiooa.  ana 
1270  (Urstisii  IL  16). 
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thus  in  |>o6se8sion  of  a  portiuu  of  the  Held,  rapidly  extended  its 
jurisdiction.  There  was  no  litnitation  expitJiiKed  when  the  pious 
Alfonse  of  Toulouse  and  his  wife  Jeanne,  in  1270,  at  Aiguea- 
morles,  when  starting  on  tlio  crustuie  of  Tunis,  issued  letters-patent 
conceding  that  their  servaiUs  and  houscliold  should  be  answerable 
to  the  Inquisition  for  abjuration  of  the  faith,  heres}',  luagic,  sor- 
oory.  and  [)erjury.  It  is  doubtless  to  this  extension  of  the  inquisi- 
torial jurisdiction  that  we  may  attribute  the  inci-easing  rigor  which 
henceforth  marked  the  persecution  of  sorcery.* 

Alexander's  definition,  it  is  tnie,  had  left  open  for  discussion  a 
tolerably  wide  and  intricate  chiss  of  questions  as  to  the  degree  of 
heresy  involved  in  the  occult  arts,  but  in  time  tliese  came  all  to  be 
decided  **  in  favor  of  the  faith.''  It  was  not  simply  the  worsliip  of 
demons  and  making  \mct9  with  Satan  that  were  ivcognized  as  he- 
retical by  the  subtle  casuistry  of  tlie  inipiisitoi-s.  A  Hguiine  to  be 
jiffective  required  to  l)e  baptizeil,  and  this  argued  an  heretical  no- 
tion OS  to  the  sacmment  of  baptism,  and  the  Siuiie  was  the  case  as 
to  the  sacrament  of  the  altar  in  the  various  superstitious  uses  to 
which  the  Eucharist  was  put.  Scarce  any  of  the  arts  of  the 
diviner  in  forecasting  the  future  or  in  tracing  stolen  articles  could 
be  exercised  without  what  the  inquisitors  assumed  to  l>e  at  least  a 
tacit  invocation  of  demons.  For  this,  in  fact,  they  liad  the  author- 
ity of  iFohn  of  Salisbury,  who,  as  early  as  the  twelfth  century, 
argued  that  all  divination  is  an  invocation  of  demons ;  for  if  the 
operator  offere  no  other  sacrifice,  he  sacrifices  his  bcnly  in  jMjrform- 
ing  the  openition.  This  refinemeat  was  not  re<luce<l  to  practice, 
but  in  time  the  ingenious  dilemma  was  invented  that  a  man  who 
invoked  a  demon,  thmking  it  to  be  no  sin,  was  a  manifest  heretic  ; 
if  he  knew  it  to  be  a  sin  lie  was  not  a  heretic,  but  was  to  be  clnssed 
with  heretics,  while  to  expect  a  demon  to  tell  the  truth  is  the  act 
of  a  heretic.  To  ask  of  a  demon,  even  without  adoration,  that 
which  dejHjnds  u]v:>n  the  vnl[  of  God,  or  of  man,  or  upon  the  future, 
indicated  heretical  notions  as  to  the  power  of  demons.     In  short, 

r$m  Sylvester  Prierias  says,  it  is  not  necessary  to  inquire  into  the 
hiotives  of  those  who  invoke  demons — they  are  all  heretics,  real 
or  presumptive.     Love-potions  and  philtres,  by  a  similar  system  of 

•  lUynald.  ftnn.  1268.  No.  83.— Pottlinst.  No.  17745, 18300.— Eymeric.  p.  133. 
— C-  8.  J 4,  Sexto  r.  3.— C'hron.  BarxJin.  ann.  1270  (Vaissette,  IV.  Pr.  5). 
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exegesis,  were  heretical,  and  so  were  spells  and  charms  to  cure  dis^ 
ease,  the  gathering  of  herbs  while  kneeling,  face  to  the  east,  and 
rejieating  the  Paternoster,  and  all  the  other  devices  which  fraud 
and  superstition  had  imposed  on  jx)|)ular  credulity.  Alchemy  waa 
one  of  the  sept  artf  dettioniahy  for  the  aid  of  Satan  was  necessary 
to  the  transrautation  of  metals,  and  the  Philosopher's  Stone  waa 
only  to  be  obtained  by  spells  and  charms ;  although  Iloger  Bacon, 
in  his  zeal  for  practical  science,  assumes  that  both  objects  could  be 
obtained  by  purely  natural  means,  and  that  human  life  oould  be 
prolonged  for  several  centuries.*  In  1328  the  Inquisition  of  Car 
cassonne  condemne<l  tlie  Art  of  St.  George,  thix)ugh  wliich  buried 
ti'easure  was  sought  by  spreading  oil  on  a  finger-nail  with  certain 
conjurations,  and  making  a  young  child  look  u]X)n  it  and  tell  what 
he  saw.  Then  there  was  tlie  Notory  Art,  communicated  by  God 
to  Solomon,  and  transmitted  through  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  which 
taught  the  power  of  the  Name?  and  Words  of  God,  and  operated 
through  prayers  and  fonnulas  consisting  of  unknown  polysylla- 
bles, by  which  all  knowletlge,  memory,  eloquence,  and  virtue  can 
be  obtained  in  the  space  of  a  month — a  harmless  deiusion  enough, 
which  Roger  Bacon  pronounces  to  be  one  of  the  figments  of  the 
magicians,  but  Thomas  Aquinas  and  Ciruelo  prove  that  it  operates 


•  Archives  de  Tloq.  dc  Care,  (Doat,  XXVTI.  7),— Bern.  Guidon.  Practica»  P. 
III.  c.  42,  43.— Th.  Aquin.  Summ.  Sec  Sec,  xc.  2;  xcv.  4.— Johana.  Saresberiens. 
Polycrat.  c.  xiviii.— Born.  Basin  de  Artibua  Ma^s,  coucIub.  iii.-ix. — Prieriat 
de  Strigtmagnr.  Lib.  m.  o.  1.— Eyinenc.  pp.  843,  443.— Alonao  de  Spina,  Por- 
talic.  Pidei,  fol.  51,  264.— Revelnt  8.  BrigitUe  Lib.  vii.  c.  28.- Arcbidiac  OtoM. 
super  c.  accuiaiuM  §  aatie  (Eynieric.  302). — Roger!  Bacon  Op.  Tert.  c.  xii. ;  Epiat 
de  Secret.  Operilms  Artis  c.  vi.,  vii.,  ix.-xi. 

When,  in  1473,  some  Cannolites  of  Bolngna  asserted  that  it  was  not  heretical 
to  obtain  responses  from  demons.  Sixtus  IV.  ]>r()mptly  ordered  an  investigation, 
and  directed  the  results  to  be  transmitted  to  him  under  seal. — Pegns  Append, 
ad  Ejmeric.  ]).  62. 

Bernardo  di  Como  draws  the  nice  distinction  that  it  is  not  heretical  to  invoke 
the  devil  to  obtain  the  illicit  love  of  a  woman,  for  the  function  of  Satan  is  that 
of  a  tempter. — Bernardi  Comens.  Lucema  Inquisit.  s.  v.  Damwns^  Xo.  8, 

In  1471  the  arts  of  printing  and  alchemy  were  couple*!  together  as  reprehen- 
sible by  the  Obserrantine  FranciscuDs,  and  their  practice  was  forbidden  under 
pain  of  disgrace  and  removal.  Fnur  John  Ncyseeser  disobeyed  this  rule,  and 
'*  apostatized  "^  to  the  Conventual  branch  of  the  Order,  which  w«a  leaa  rigid.--' 
Chron.  Olassberger  turn.  14T1. 
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solely  through  the  deviL  A  monk  was  seized  in  Paris  in  1323  for 
possessing  a  book  on  the  subject ;  his  book  Avaa  burned,  and  he 
probably  escaped  with  abjuration  and  penance.* 

The  most  prominent  and  most  puzzUng  to  the  lawgiver  of  all 
the  occult  arts  was  astrology.  This  was  a  purely  Eastern  science — 
the  product  of  the  Chaldciin  plains  and  of  the  Nile  valley,  unknown 
to  any  of  the  primitive  Aryan  races,  from  Ilindostan  to  Scandi- 
navia. When  the  dominion  of  Rome  spread  l^eyond  the  confines 
of  Italy  it  was  not  the  least  of  the  Orientalizing  influences  which 
so  profoundly  mollified  the  original  Roman  character;  and  after  a 
struggle  it  established  itself  so  tirmly  that  in  great  measure  it 
superseded  the  indigenous  auguries  and  haruspicium,  and  by  the 
early  days  of  the  empire  some  knowledge  of  the  influences  of  the 
stars  formed  an  ordinary  portion  of  liberal  education.  The  same 
motives  which  led  to  the  prohibition  of  haruspicium — that  the 
death  of  tho  emperor  was  the  subject  most  eagerly  inquired  into 
—caused  the  Chaldeans  or  astrologers  to  be  the  objects  of  re- 
peated savage  edicts,  issued  even  by  monarchs  who  themselves 
were  addicted  to  consulting  them,  but  it  was  in  vain.  Human 
credulity  was  too  profitable  a  field  to  remain  uncultivated,  and,  as 
Tacitus  says,  astrologers  would  always  bo  prohibited  and  always 
retained.  Although  the  complexity  of  the  science  was  such  that 
it  couhl  be  grasped  in  its  details  only  by  minds  exceptionally  con- 
stituted, through  lifelong  application,  it  was  brought  in  homely 
fasltion  witliin  the  reach  of  all  by  restricting  it  to  the  observation 
of  the  moon,  and  applying  the  results  by  means  of  the  diagram 
and  tables  known  as  the  Petosiris,  a  description  of  which,  attrib- 
uted to  the  Venerable  Bede,  shows  how  the  superstitions  of  pagan- 
dom were  transmitted  to  the  Northern  races,  and  were  eagerly  ac- 
cepted in  spite  of  the  arguments  of  St.  Augustin  to  prove  the 
nullity  of  the  influence  ascribed  to  the  heavenly  bodies.f 


"  Doftt.  XXVn.  7;  XXX.  185.~Rageri  Bacon  Epist.  de  Secretis  operibua 
AitU  c.  iii.— Th.  Aquin.  Summ.  Sec.  Sec.  xrvi.  i.— Ciruelo,  Tleprovacion  de  lu 
SuperBtUkmes,  P.  in.  c.  1. — ilrnndesChroniquus  V.  272.— Ouill.  Nangiac.  Contin. 
ftun.  1833.— Savdnaroln  contra  V  Astrologia,  Vinegia,  1536,  fol.  33.— Are  Notoria, 
ap.  Cornel.  Agripiwe  Opp.  Ed.  Lugduni,  I.  006.- The  Notory  Art  of  Solomon, 
trftnMaU'd  by  R«ilwrt  Turntr,  Loodon,  1657. 

t  Tacil.  Annul,  ii,  28-32;  ui.  23;  xii.  14,  52,  68;  ITietor.  iL  62.— Zonarae  T. 
u.  (pp.  185.  192).— Sueton.  ViUiU.  14.  — Tertull.  do  Idololat.  ix.— Lib.  ix.  Cod. 
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We  hare  seen  astrology  classed  as  one  of  the  liberal  arts  by 
Alonso  the  Wise  of  Oaatile,  and  the  implicit  belief  universally  ac- 
conlwl  to  it  tlirnughout  the  Middlb  Ages  caused  it  to  be  so  gener- 
ally enij>loye<l  that  its  condemnation  was  difficult.  I  liare  alluded 
alK)ve  to  the  confidence  reposed  by  Frederic  II,  in  the  science, 
and  to  the  Dominican  astrologer  who  accompanied  the  Archbishoi> 
of  Ravenna  when  as  papal  legate  he  led  the  crusade  against  Ezze- 
lin  da  Romano.  Ezzehn  himself  kept  around  hhii  a  crowd  of 
astrologers,  and  was  led  to  his  last  disastrous  entei^prise  by  their 
mistaken  counsel.  So  thoroughly  accepted  were  its  principles 
that  when,  in  1305,  the  College  of  Cardinals  wrote  to  Clement  V, 
to  urge  his  coming  to  liome^  they  reminded  him  that  every  planet 
is  most  powerful  in  its  own  house.  Savonarola  assures  us  that  at 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  centiu'v  those  who  could  afford  to  keep 
astmlogers  regulated  every  action  by  their  advice :  if  the  question 
wore  to  mount  on  horseback  or  to  go  on  board  ship,  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  a  house  or  to  put  on  a  new  garment,  the  astrologer 
stowl  by  with  his  astrolabe  in  hand  to  announce  the  auspicious 
moment — in  fact,  he  says  that  the  ChurcJi  itself  was  go\^emed  by 
astrology,  for  every  prelate  had  his  astrologer,  whose  advice  he 
dared  not  disregard.  It  is  observable  that  astrology  is  not  in- 
cluded, as  a  forbidden  practice,  in  the  inquisitorial  formalas  of 
interrogation  during  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  Ko 
books  on  astrology  seem  to  be  enumerated  in  the  condemnation 
pronounced  in  1290  by  the  Inquisitor  and  Bishop  of  Pai'is  and  the 
Archbishop  of  Sens,  aided  by  the  Masters  of  the  University,  on  all 
books  of  divination  ami  magic  —  trentises  on  necromancy,  geo- 
raancy,  pyromancy,  hydromancv,  and  chironmncy,  the  book  of 
the  Ten  Kings  of  Venus,  the  books  of  the  Greek  and  German 
Babylon,  the  book  of  the  Four  Mirrors,  tlie  book  of  the  Images 
of  Tobias  ben  Tricat,  the  boi>k  of  the  Images  of  Ptolemy,  the 
book  of  Ilcrmcs  the  Magician  to  Aristotle,  which  the}'  say  Aroe, 
or  Gabriel,  had  from  God,  containing  horrible  incantations  and 
det^table  suffumigations.  Astrology  does  not  appear  for  con- 
demnation in  the  Articles  of  the  University  of  Paris  in  13its. 
and  the  great  learning  of  the  irreproachable  Cardinal  Peter 
d'Ailly  was  employed  in  diffusing  belief  in  its  truths.    On  thr 

xvin.  8.— Pnnknt.  contm  Symmach.  n.  440-57.— Bod w  ojip.  Ed,  Migne  L  Mi* 
66.— AaguBttD.  de  Civ.  Dei  Lib.  v.  o.  1-7. 
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other  hand,  as  early  aa  the  tweltth  century  John  of  Sahsbury, 
while  asiierting  that  the  {lower  of  the  stars  wus  groH&ly  exu^gor- 
at4H^  declares  that  ajstrolog}'  waa  forbidden  and  jtunisLed  by  the 
Church,  that  it  deprived  man  of  fi*ee-will  by  inculcating  fatalism, 
and  that  it  tended  to  idoUitry  by  transferring  oninijK>tence  from 
the  Creator  to  his  creations.  He  adds  that  he  had  known  many 
aiitrologers,  but  none  on  whom  the  hand  of  G*xl  did  not  inflict 
divine  vengoanoe.  These  views  Ijocame  virtually  the  acceptetl 
doctrine  of  the  Chuixrh  as  exp'>unded  by  Thomas  Aquinas  in  the 
distinction  that  when  astrolopy  was  used  to  predict  n^itural  events, 
auoh  as  drought  or  ram,  it  was  lawful;  when  employed  to  divine 
the  future  acts  of  men  de]x^ndent  on  free-will,  it  involve<l  the 
operation  of  <lemous,  and  was  unlawful  Zanghino  says  tliat 
though  it  ia  one  of  the  seven  liberal  arts  and  not  pinirhibited  by 
law,  yet  it  has  a  tendency  to  itiolatry,  and  is  condemned  by  the 
canonists.  There  was,  in  fact,  much  in  both  the  tiieories  and  pnio 
tico  of  aatrotogers  whicli  trf»ncho(i  nearly  u|)on  heresy,  not  only 
through  demoniac  invm^ations,  but  because  it  was  impossible  that 
astrology  could  be  cultivated  without  denying  human  free-will 
and  tacitly  admitting-  fatalism.  The  very  baais  of  the  so-called 
science  lay  in  the  intluence  which  the  signs  and  planets  exercised 
on  the  foitunes  and  chanicters  of  men  at  the  Imur  of  birth,  and 
no  ingenious  dialectit.'s  could  ex]»lain  away  its  practical  denial  of 
supervision  to  God  and  of  responsibility  to  mau.  Even  Uoger 
Bacon  failed  in  this.  He  fully  <u:cepted  the  belief  that  the  stars 
were  the  cause  of  human  events,  that  the  character  of  every  man 
waa  shaped  by  thi^  aspect  of  the  heavens  ut  Ids  birth,  ami  that  the 
past  and  future  couhl  be  read  by  tahlew  which  ho  reiwatedly  and 
vainly  sought  to  construct,  yet  he  was  illogical  enough  to  think 
that  he  could  guard  against  it  by  nominally  i-eserving  liuinan  free- 
will *    All  astrologers  thus  practised  their  pi'ofession  under  liabil- 


•  Rolandini  Cliron.  Lib.  xn.  c.  8  (Murat.  8.  R.  I.  VIIL  1J44).— Monach.  Patn- 
Tin.Cliron.  (lb.  VIU.  705).— lUynald.  nun.  1805,  No.  7.— Savunarota  contra  T  Aa- 
irolo8iA,fn!.2.'i.— ViUari,  Storm  ai  Savonnrola,  K<1. 1887, 1. 1117-8.— MS.  Bib.Nftt, 
fonUsUtlu,  No.  U980.  foL  2a&-30.-D.>iit,  XXXVIl.  9.>8.— Bern.  Guidon.  Pmct. 
P.  V. — Johann.  Sttrusborurn*.  Polycrat.  ii.  xix.,  xx.,  xxv.,  xxvi. — Tb,  Aquin.  Suum. 
flee.  Sec.  KCT.— Zancbini  Tract,  de  iitui-et.  c.  xxii.— D'Arg(.'otr6,  1.  i.  203 ;  il.  154. 
— Ejrmcric.  p.  817.— Maiulii  Aatton.  Lib.  iv.— Rogcri  Bacod  Op.  Tert,  c.  xi.(3L 
R  Series  L  35-6.    CC  559-61). 
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itj  of  being  at  any  moment  called  to  account  by  the  Inquisition. 
That  this  did  not  occur  more  often  may  be  attributed  to  the  fact 
that  all  classes,  in  Church  and  State,  from  the  lowest,  to  the  highest, 
believed  in  astrology  and  protected  astrologers,  and  some  special 
inducement  or  unusual  indiscretion  was  required  to  set  in  motioi 
the  machinery  of  prosecution. 

We  can  thus  understand  the  case  of  the  celebrated  Peter  of 
Abano  or  Apono,  irrespective  of  his  reputation  as  the  greatest 
magician  of  his  age,  earned  for  him  among  the  vulgar  by  his  mar- 
vellous learning  and  his  unsurpassed  skill  in  medicine.  We  havQ 
no  details  of  the  accusations  brought  against  him  by  the  Inqnisi 
tion,  but  we  may  reasonably  assume  that  there  was  little  difficulty 
in  finding  ample  ground  for  condemnation.  In  his  CaneiUaU'r 
Differeniium^  written  in  1303,  he  not  only  proved  that  astrology 
was  a  necessary  part  of  medicine,  but  his  estimate  of  the  power 
of  the  stars  practically  eliminated  God  from  the  government  of 
the  world.  The  Deluge  took  place  when  the  world  was  subject 
to  Mars,  in  consequence  of  the  conjunction  of  the  planets  in  Pisces; 
it  was  under  the  lead  of  the  moon  when  occurred  the  confusion  of 
tongues,  the  destruction  of  Sodotn  and  Gomon-ah,  and  the  exodua 
from  Egypt.  Even  worse  was  his  Averrhoistic  indifference  to 
ligion  manifested  in  the  statement  that  the  conjunction  of  Saturn 
and  Jupiter  in  the  head  of  Aries,  which  occurs  every  nine  hundre*^ 
and  sixty  years,  causes  changes  in  the  monarchies  and  religions  of 
the  world,  as  appears  in  the  advent  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  Mosea, 
Alexander  the  Great,  Christ,  and  Mahomet — a  speculation  of  which 
the  infidelity  is  even  worse  than  the  chronology.*  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  Inquisition  tfx)k  hold  of  one  whose  great  name 
was  popularizing  such  doctrines  in  the  University  of  Pu*lua,  es- 
pecially as  there  was  a  large  fortune  to  be  confiscated.  We  are 
told  that  he  at  first  escaped  its  clutches,  but  this  probably  was 


•  P.  de  Almno  ConciUator  Different.  PhiloB.  Diff.  is.,  x.  (Ed.  Venrt.  1494,  fol 
14-15.).  Cf  Albumasar  de  Maguls  Conjuuctionibus  Tract  iii.  Diff.  i.  (Aug.  Vio- 
del.  148fl). 

The  Ctmeiliator  was  a  work  of  immense  reputation.     The  prefbce  of  the  edJ 
tion  of  1494  spcftks  of  three  or  four  prerious  printed  cdiiioDS,  and  there  wera 
repented  Intfr  ones  up  to  1596.     Curiously  enough,  it  wns  never  innludod  in  the 
Roman  and  Spanish  Indexes,  though  it  appears  in  that  of  Lisbon  of  16'^  (Rcuachf 
der  Index  der  verbotcnen  BQchcr,  I.  35). 
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only  through  confession  and  abjuration,  so  that  when  he  was  pros- 
ecuted a  second  time  it  was  for  relapse.  That  he  would  have 
been  burned  there  can  be  little  doubt,  had  he  not  evaded  the  stake 
by  opjx)rtunely  dying  in  1310,  before  the  tenuinatiou  of  his  trial, 
for  he  was  jKtsthumously  condemned :  according  to  one  account 
bis  bones  were  burned ;  according  to  another  his  faithful  mistress 
Marietta  conveyed  them  secretly  away,  and  an  eQigy  was  com- 
mitted to  the  flames  in  liis  place.  If  Henvenuto  da  Iinola  is  to  be 
believed,  he  lost  his  faith  in  the  stars  on  his  death-bed,  for  he  said 
to  his  friends  that  he  hiul  devoteil  his  days  to  three  noble  sciences, 
of  which  philosophy  had  made  him  subtle,  medicine  had  nia^le  him 
rich,  and  astrology  had  made  him  a  liar.  His  name  passed  into 
itory  as  that  of  the  most  ex]»ert  af  necromancei's,  concerning 
Irhom  no  marvels  were  too  wikl  to  find  belief.  It  mattered  little 
that  Padua  erecte<l  a  statue  to  him  as  to  one  of  her  greatest  sous, 
and  that  Frederic,  Duke  of  Urbino,  paid  him  the  same  tribute. 
Like  Solomon  and  Hennes  and  Ptolem}',  so  long  a.s  magic  flour- 
ished his  name  serveil  as  an  attractive  frontispiece  to  various  treat- 
ises on  incantations  and  the  occult  sciences.'** 

Very  similar,  but  even  more  illustrative,  is  the  case  of  Cecco 
d'Ascoli.  He  early  distinguished  hiiuself  as  a  student  of  the  lib- 
eral arts,  and  devoted  himself  to  astrology,  in  w^hich  he  was 
reckoned  the  foremost  man  of  liis  time.  His  vanity  le<l  him  to 
proclaim  himself  the  ]>rofoundest  adept  since  Ptolemy,  and  his 
caustic  and  biting  humor  made  him  abundance  of  enemies.  Re- 
garding astrology  as  a  science,  he  inevitably  brought  it  within 
A4uina.s*K  definition  of  heresy.-  In  his  amception  the  stars  ruled 
everything.  A  man  born  under  a  certain  as]>ect  of  the  heavens 
was  doomeil  to  be  rich  or  poor,  lucky  or  unlucky,  virtuous  or 
vicious,  unless  God  should  interfere  specially  to  turn  aside  the 
coarse  of  nature.    Cecoo  boasted  that  he  could  read  the  thoughts 


*  Bayle,  b.  r.  Aponc. — G.  Naudfi,  Apologie  pour  lea  GritiulB  Hoiiiuica,  Ch.  xrr> 
— Muratori  Antiq,  lUl.  ILL  874-o. 

Fo£  the  priotcd  works  attributed  to  Peter  ofAbano,  see  Orflase,  "BiMiotheca 
Magica  et  Pueumaticn,"  Leipzig.  1843.  The  one  by  which  he  is  best  kuowa  is 
the  ^  HeptAtneroa  seu  Elcmeuta  M»;::ite/*  a  treHtisc  on  tlic  invocation  of  demons, 
printed  with  the  works  of  Cornelius  Agrippn.  This  version,  however,  is  iDCom* 
plete.  A  fuller  and  better  one  is  among  the  MSS.  of  the  Bililioth^que  Nationale, 
fiinds  latin,  No.  17870. 
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of  a  man  or  tell  what  he  carried  in  his  closed  hand  by  knowin 
his  nativity  and  comj>anng  it  with  the  position  of  the  stars  at  t 
moment,  for  no  one  could  ht^Ip  doing  or  thinking  what  the 
at  the  time  rendered  inevitable.     All  tlds  was  incompatible  wi 
free-will,  it  Hmited  the  intervention  of  God,  it  relieved  man  fro 
responsibihty  for  liis  acts,  an<I  it  thus  was  manifestly  herelicaJ* 
So  his  numerous  preilictions,  which  we  are  told  were  veriiied,  as 
to  the  fortunes  of  Louis  of  Bavaria,  of  Castruccio  Castrucani,  o 
Charles  of  Calabria,  eldest  son  of  Robert  of  Naples,  won  him 
groat  a])plause  in  that  stiiTing  time,  yet,  as  they  were  not  revealed 
by  the  divine  spirit  of  prophecy,  but  wei*e  foreseen  by  astrologic 
skill,  they  im]jlied  the  forbidden  theory  of  fataUsm.   Cecco  became 
official  astrologer  to  Chailes  of  Calabria,  but  liis  confidence  in  hii 
science  and  his  siivcige  independence  unfitted  him  for  a  court.    On 
the  birth  of  a  princess  (presumably  the  notorious  Joanna  I.),  he 
pronounced  that  the  stars  in  the  ascendiint  ^vould  render  her  not 
only  inclined,  but  absolutely  constrained,  to  sell  her  honor.    The 
unwelcome  truth  cost  him  his  place,  and  he  betook  himself  to 
Bologna,  where  he  publicly  taught  his  science.    UniuckUy  for  him, 
he  developed  his  theories   in  commentaries  on  the  Sph<£ra  of 
Sacrobosco.*     Villani  telLs  us  that  in  this  he  taught  liow,  by  in- 
cantations under  certain  constellations,  malignant  spirits  could  be 
construineil  to  perform  marvels,  but  this  manifestly  is  only  popu 
lur  rumor;  such  practices  were  wholly  inconsistent  with  bia  con- j 
captions,  and  there  is  no  allusion  to  them  in  the  inquisitorial  pro-fl 
ceedings.     Ceoco's  audacity,  however,  I'endered  the  book  amply  " 
offensive  to  pious  cars.     To  illustrate  his  views  he  cast  the  horo- 
scope of  Christ,  and  showed  how  Libra,  ascending  in  the  tenth 
degree,  rendered  his  crucifixion  inevitable;  as  Capricorn  was  At 


*  The  Sphara  of  8ucrol>osco  is  a  remfirknbly  hicid  and  scientific  statement  of 
all  tlmt  waa  known^  in  the  llurteenth  ccntnry,  abont  the  earth  in  its  cosmic^ 
relations.  AUImngh  it  accepts,  of  course,  the  current  theory  of  the  nine  sphen-t, 
it  imiulgos  in  no  uatmlngiciil  reveries  as  to  the  influence  of  the  sif^s  and  planet* 
on  htimnu  ilestiny.  It  luniuineil  tor  centuries  a  work  of  the  hi^cst  authohtr^ 
juid  m  lauily  a»  1G04.  sixty  years  after  the  death  of  Copcmicua,  and  on  ttie  vrt 
of  the  development  of  the  new  astronomy  by  Galileo,  it  was  traiisUted.  with  * 
copious  coiniucntary.  by  n  profL-s^or  nf  inuthcmatics  in  the  University  of  Siess. 
Franci»sco  PilTcri.  whost^  aittrological  credulity  oOen  a  curious  coatnut  to  tbc 
flCTere  simplicity  of  the  original. 
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the  angle  of  the  earth,  he  was  necessarily  born  in  a  stable;  as 
Scorpio  was  in  the  second  degree,  he  was  poor;  while  Mercury  in 
his  own  house  in  the  ninth  section  of  the  heavens  rendered  his 
wisdom  profound.  In  the  Scinie  way  be  proved  that  Antichrist 
would  corao  two  thousand  yeai*8  after  Christ,  its  a  great  soldier 
nobly  attended,  and  not  surrounded  by  cowards  as  was  Christ. 
This  was  almost  a  challenge  to  the  Inquisition,  and  Frk  Lamberto 
del  Cor^liglio,  the  Holognese  inquisitor,  was  not  slow  to  take  it  up. 
Cecco  was  forced  to  abjure,  December  16, 1394,  and  was  mercifully 
treated.  He  was  condemned  to  surrender  all  his  IkmiUs  of  astrol- 
ogy  and  forbidden  to  teach  the  science  in  liologna,  publicly  or 
privately;  he  was  deprived  of  his  Master's  degree  and  subjected 
to  certain  salutary  penance  of  fiisting  and  prayer,  together  with  a 
fine  of  seventy-five  lire,  which  latter  may  possibly  explain  the 
lightness  of  the  rest  of  the  sentence.  The  most  serious  feature  of 
the  affair  for  him  was  tliat  now  he  was  a  penitent  heretic  who 
could  e.x]->ect  no  further  mercy;  it  beh<:)ove<i  him  to  wallc  warily, 
for  in  case  of  fresh  offence  he  would  be  a  relapseti,  doomed  inevi- 
tably to  the  stake.  Cecco's  temperament,  however,  was  not  one 
to  brook  such  constmint.  He  came  to  Florence,  then  under  the 
rule  of  Charles  of  Calabria,  and  rcKumed  the  practice  of  his  art. 
He  circulated  copies  of  his  forbidden  work,  which  he  claimed  had 
been  corrected  by  the  Bolognese  inquisitor,  but  which  contained 
the  same  erroneous  doctrines;  he  advanced  them  anew  in  his 
philosophical  poem,  U AceAm^  and  he  empIoye<l  them  in  the  re- 
sponses given  to  his  numerous  clients.  In  May,  1327,  when  all 
Italy  was  excited  at  the  coming  of  I.ouis  of  Bavaria-,  he  predicted 
that  Louis  would  enter  Rome  and  be  crowned,  he  announced  the 
time  and  manner  of  his  death,  and  gave  advice,  which  was  followed, 
not  to  attack  him  when  he  passed  by  Florence.  Perhaps  all  this 
might  have  esca]KMi  animadversion  but  for  the  personal  enmity 
and  jealousy  of  Charlea  of  Calabria's  chancellor,  the  Bishop  of 
Aversa,  and  of  Dino  del  Garbo,  a  renowned  doctor  of  philosophy, 
esteemed  the  best  physician  in  Italy.  Be  this  as  it  may,  in  July, 
1327,  Fra  Accursio,  tiie  Inquisitor  of  Florence,  arrested  him. 
There  wae  ample  evidence  that  he  ha<l  continued  to  teaxjh  and  act 
on  the  fatalistic  theories  which  were  subversive  of  free-will,  but 
the  Inquisition  as  usual  required  a  confession,  and  torture  was 
freely  used  to  obtain  it.    A  copy  of  the  sentence  and  abjuration 
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of  1324  was  furnished  by  the  Inqaisitor  of  Bologna,  and  there 
no  question  as  to  his  relapse.  From  the  beginning  the  end  w 
inevitable,  but  there  was  a  mockery  of  opportunity  for  defence 
allowed  him,  and  it  was  not  until  December  15  that  sentence  was 
pronounced.  In  accordance  with  rule,  the  Bishop  of  Florence 
sent  a  delegate  to  act  with  the  inquisitor,  and  an  assembly  of  high 
dignitaries  and  experts  was  jisscmbled  to  participate,  including  the 
Cardinal-legate  of  Tuscany,  the  Bishop  of  Aretino,  and  Cecco's 
enemy,  the  chancellor  of  Duke  Charles.  He  was  abandoned  to 
the  secular  arm  and  delivered  to  Charles's  vicar.  Jacopo  da  Brescia. 
All  his  bix^ks  and  astrologieal  writings  were  further  ordered  to  be 
surrendered  within  twenty-four  hours  to  the  bishop  or  inquisitor. 
Cecco  was  forthwith  conducted  to  the  place  of  execution  beyond 
the  walls.  Tradition  relates  that  he  had  leainecl  by  his  art  that 
he  should  die  between  Africa  and  "  Camp>  Fiore/'  and  so  sure  waa 
he  of  this  that  on  the  way  to  the  stake  he  mocked  and  ridiculed 
his  guards;  but  when  the  pile  was  about  to  be  lighted  he  asked 
whether  there  was  any  place  named  Africa  in  the  vicinage^  an(| 
waa  told  that  that  WJis  the  name  of  a  neighboring  brook  flowing^ 
from  Fiesole  to  the  Amo.  Then  he  recognized  that  Florence  waa 
the  Field  of  Flowers  and  that  he  had  been  raisenvbly  deceived.* 

Astrology  continued  to  hold  its  doubtfiU  position  with  a  grow- 
ing tendency  to  its  condemnation.  There  were  few  who  oould 
take  the  common-sense  view  of  Fctrarch,  that  astrologers  might 
be  useful  if  they  confined  themselves  to  pre<licting  eclipses  and 
storms,  nnd  heat  and  cold,  but  that  when  they  talked  about  the 
fate  of  men,  known  only  to  God,  they  simply  proved  themselves  to 
be  bars.  Eymerich  tells  us  that  if  a  man  was  suspected  of  necro- 
mancy and  was  found  to  be  an  astrologer  it  went  far  to  prove  him 
a  necromancer,  for  the  two  were  almost  always  conjoined.  Gerard 
Groot  denounced  asti-ology  Jis  a  science  hostile  to  <iod  and  aiming 
to  supersede  his  laws.    In  Spain,  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 


•  VilUni  X.  40, 4t.— Laiui,  AnticbiUToscane,pp.  593-4.— Raynald.  ana.  1327, 
No.  46.— Cantii,  Eretici  d'  lUlia.  I.  149-53. 

I  owe  ra«ny  of  the  ahovc  details  to  a  sketch  of  Cecco's  life  in  a  Florentine  MB. 
which  I  judge  from  the  huudwriting  to  l>c  of  the  seventeenth  ccutnry,  and  nf 
which  the  HDonyinoiig  author  appears  to  be  weU  informed  ;  also,  to  a  MS.  copy 
nf  tlie  chilronitc  sentence,  much  mora  full  tb&n  the  iragmontB  given  by  Lamis 
Cantik. 
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century,  both  Pedro  the  Cruel  of  Castile  and  Pedro  IV.  of  Aragon 
kept  many  astrologers  whom  they  ooustimtly  consulted,  but  in 
1387  Juan  I.  of  Castile  included  astrology  among  other  forms  of 
divination  subject  to  the  penalties  of  the  Partidas.  Yet  it  con- 
tinued to  number  its  votaries  among  high  dignitaries  of  both  State 
and  Church.  The  only  shade  on  the  lustre  of  Cardinal  Peter 
d'Ailly's  reputation  was  his  earnest  devotion  to  the  science,  and  it 
would  have  gone  hard  with  him  had  Justice  been  meted  out  to  him 
as  to  Cecco  d'AsooU,  for  it  was  impossible  for  the  astrologer  to 
avoid  fatalism.  It  was  a  curiously  erroneous  prediction  of  his, 
uttered  in  H14,  that,  in  conse<|uence  of  the  retrogression  of  Jupiter 
in  the  first  house,  the  Council  of  Constance  would  result  in  the 
destruction  of  religion,  and  peace  in  the  Church  would  not  be  o!>- 
tained ;  that,  in  fact,  the  Great  Schism  was  probably  the  prelude 
to  the  coming  of  Antichrist.  More  fortunate  was  the  computa- 
tion by  which  he  arrived  at  the  date  of  1789  as  that  which  would 
witness  great  perturbations  if  the  workl  should  so  long  endure. 
The  tolerance  which  spared  Canlinal  d*Ailly  did  not  proceed  from 
any  change  in  the  theory  of  the  Church  as  to  the  heresy  of  inter- 
fering with  the  doctrine  of  free-will.  Alonso  de  Spina  points  out 
that  the  astrological  belief  that  men  born  under  certain  stars  can- 
not avoid  sinning  is  manifestly  heretical.  None  the  less  so  waa 
the  teaching  that  when  tlie  moon  and  Jupiter  were  in  conjunction 
in  the  head  of  the  Dragon  any  one  praying  to  God  could  obtain 
whatever  he  wanted,  as  Peter  of  Abano  found  when  he  used  this 
fortunate  moment  to  secure  stores  of  knowledge  bej^ond  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  unassisted  human  miud.  Sprenger,  the  liighest 
authority  on  demonology,  held  that  in  astrology  there  was  a  tacit 
pact  with  the  demon.*  All  this  shows  that  in  the  increasing  hos- 
tility to  occult  arts  astrology  had  gradually  come  under  the  ban, 
and  the  disputed  question  us  to  its  position  was  finally  brought  to 


*  Petrarchi  cle  RebusSenilibus  Lib  iit.  Kpiat.  1. — Eymeric,  p.  448.— Acquoy, 
OcfBTdi  Mogni  Epistt.  pp.  tll-19.~AmaUor  de  los  Rius  (Ucvista  de  Eapafia,  T. 
XV  ill.  p.  «).— Noviaima  Recopilacion,  Lib.  iit  Tit.  If.  L  L— Concord.  Astron. 
Yeritatii  et  NarraL  HiBtor.  c.  lix.,  Ix.  (August.  Vindel.  1490).— Fortalic.  Fidei 
Lib.  n.  Conaid.  vi. — Savonarola  contra  rAslrol.  fuL  36. — Bayle,  ».  v.  Apone. — 
Vslleua  MaleC  P.  L  Q.  xvi. 

The  BUpreme  power  of  the  conjunction  of  Jupiter  and  the  moon  above  alluded 
to  is  probabl/  based  on  Albumasar  dc  Mngats  Coujuaclionibua  Tract  ui.  Oiff  2, 
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a  decision,  at  least  for  France,  by  the  case  of  Simon  Fharees,  i 
1494.  Re  bad  been  condemned  by  the  archiepisoopal  ooort  oi 
Lyons  for  piiietisiug  astrology,  and  was  punisbed  with  the  light 
penance  of  Friday  fiistiiig  for  u  yetir,  with  the  threat  of  perpetual 
imprisonment  for  relapse,  and  his  books  and  astrolabe  had  beenifl 
detained.  He  had  the  auchicity  to  appeal  to  the  Farlemont,  which 
referred  his  books  to  the  University.  The  rejxjrt  of  the  latter  wa* 
that  his  books  ought  to  be  burned,  even  as  othei*8  had  recently 
been  to  the  value  of  fifty  thousand  deniers.  All  astrology  p 
tending  to  be  prophetic,  or  ascribing  8ui>ematural  virtue  to  rings, 
chanus,  etc.,  fabricated  under  certain  constellations,  was  denounced 
as  false,  vain,  superstitious,  and  condemned  by  both  civil  and  canon 
law,  as  well  as  the  use  of  the  astrolabe  for  Hnding  things  lost  or, 
divining  the  future,  and  the  Parlement  was  urgeil  to  check  tho 
rapid  spread  of  this  art  invented  by  Satan.  The  Parlement  ao^ 
cordingly  pronounced  a  judgment  handing  over  the  unlucky  Simoa 
to  the  Bishop  and  Inquisitor  of  Paris,  to  be  punished  for  his  relapses 
Astrology,  which  is  described  as  practised  openly  everj-^where,  it 
condemned.  All  persons  are  prohibited  from  consulting  astrolo- 
gers or  divinei's  about  the  future,  or  about  things  lost  or  found ;  aU 
printers  are  forbidden  to  print  books  on  the  subject,  and  are  ordered 
to  dehver  whatever  copies  they  may  have  to  their  bishops,  and  aU 
bishops  are  iiistnioted  to  prosecute  astrologers.  Tliis  was  a  very  era 
phatic  condemnation,  but,  in  the  existing  condition  of  human  intell^, 
gence,  it  could  do  little  to  check  the  insatiable  thirst  for  impossibio 
knowledge.  Yet  there  were  some  superior  minds  which  rejectett 
the  superetition.  The  elder  Pico  della  Mirandola  and  Savonarola 
were  of  these,  and  Erasmus  ridiculed  it  in  the  Encomium  Moriae,* 
The  question  of  oneiroscopy,  or  divination  by  dreams,  was  a 
puzzling  one.  On  the  one  hand  thei-e  was  the  formal  prohibition 
of  the  Deuteivanomist  (xvui.  10),  which  in  the  Vulgate  included 


•  D'Ar(fcntr6  I.  n.  325-31  —Erasmi  Encom.  Moilm,  Ed.  Lipaiena.  1889,  m.  860^ 
The  superstitions  coDccming  comets  scarce  come  within  our  preaoat 
They  will  be  found  &l)ly  discue*^  by  Andrew  D.  Wbito  in  the  Papers  of 
Arocrican  HistorioO  Associfttion,  1887.  We  are  told  by  a  contempomry  th*l 
Henry  IV.  lo^t  Ins  litii  in  1610  through  neglect  of  the  wnmlng  sent  him  bj  tbtf 
learned  Doctor  Ot'r«iu\  nut  Oiler,  prici^t  and  aatrohiger  ot*  Barcelona,  bawd  upoa 
the  portents  of  a  comet  which  appeared  in  1607.— (Gaiid.ilftjara  y  Xarierr,  Ex 
pulsion  de  los  Moriscoa,  Pampcluna,  1613.  fol  107). 
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the  obeerrer  of  dreams  iu  its  denunciations;  on  the  other  thore 
were  the  examples  of  Joseph  and  Danle],  and  the  formal  assertion 
of  Job  "  when  deep  sleep  falleth  upon  man,  in  slumberings  upon 
the  bed,  then  he  openeth  the  ears  of  men  and  sealeth  their  instruc- 
tion" (Job  xxxiiL  15, 1(5).  In  the  twelfth  century  the  expounding 
of  dretims  was  a  recognized  pnifeasion  wliich  does  not  seem  to 
have  l>eea  forbidden.  John  of  Saiisburv  ende;ivors  to  pmvethat 
no  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  them  ;  Josei>h  and  Daniel  were  in- 
spired, and  short  of  inspiration  no  divination  from  di-eams  is  to  be 
trusted.  This,  at  le;ist,  was  a  tnore  sensible  and  practical  solution 
than  the  conclusion  r«ic:hed  by  Thomas  Aquinas  that  divination 
from  dreams  produced  by  natural  causes  or  divine  revelation  is 
licit,  but  if  the  dre^inis  prtxieed  from  daemonic  influence  it  is  illicit. 
TertuUian  had  long  bofoixj  ascribed  to  the  pagans  the  power  of 
sending  prophetic  di'cams  though  the  agency  of  demons^  but  un- 
fortunately, no  one  conld  furnish  a  criterifm  to  distinguish  between 
the  several  classes  of  visions,  and  as  a  rule  the  dream-ex]>oundei'8 
were  reganlod  as  harmless.* 

There  was  another  class  of  cases  which  puzzled  the  casuists, 
for  the  bounds  which  divided  sacred  from  goetic  magic  were  very 
Ta^e.  There  was  a  practice  of  celebrating  mortuary  masses  in 
the  name  of  a  living  man,  under  the  belief  that  it  would  kill  him. 
As  early  as  694  the  seventeenth  Council  of  Toledo  prohibits  this, 
Qnder  pain  of  degradation  for  the  ofllciating  priest  and  perpetual 
exile  for  him  and  for  his  employer ;  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
fifteentli  century  the  learned  Ix>f)e  liarrientos,  liishop  of  Cuenca, 
condemns  it  unreservedly.  Yet  a  MS,  of  uncertain  date,  printed 
by  Wright^  while  pronouncing  it  sin  if  done  through  private  nndice, 
for  which  the  officiating  priest  should  be  deposed  unless  he  purge 
himself  with  due  |>enance,  states  that  for  a  public  object  it  is  not 
asin,  because  it  manifests  humility  in  placating  God.  Somewhat 
MfUnilar  was  a  question  which  arose  during  a  quari'el  between 
Henry,  Bishop  of  Cambrai,  and  his  chapter  in  1500.  As  a  mode 
of  revenge  the  dean,  provost,  and  canons  suspended  divine  service, 
for  which  they  were  excommunicated  by  the  Archbishop  of  Reims. 
Under  this  pressure  they  resume<l  their  holy  functions,  but  varied 
them  by  introducing  in  the  canon  of  the  mass  a  sort  of  impreca- 

•  Jolmnn.  Sarcsbericns.  Polycrat  c.  xiv.-xvii. — Th.  Aquin.  Suram.  Sec.  Sec. 
jKrr,  6.^TertaU.  Apol.  23. 
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tory  litany,  composed  of  comminator}'  fragments  from  the 
and  prophets,  recited  by  the  officiating  priest  with  his  back  to  th 
altar,  while  the  responses  were  given  l)y  thelwys  in  the  choir.  The 
frightened  bishop  ap]>ealed  to  the  Universit}'  of  Paris,  which,  after 
many  months'  deliberation,  gravely  decidetl  that  the  position  of  the 
priest  and  the  responses  of  the  boys  rendered  the  services  suspect  of 
incantation;  that  imprecatory  services  are  to  be  dreaded  by  th 
who  give  cause  for  tliem  ;  that  they  are  not  lightly  to  be  used,  espft 
cially  against  a  bishop  who  is  ready  for  settlement  in  the  courts,  and 
that  they  ought  not  to  be  employed  even  against  a  contumacious 
bishop  except  in  case  of  necessity  arising  fi'om  extreme  peril.* 

Wlien,  towards  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  Inqiii 
sition  succeeded  in  including  sorcery  w^ithin  its  jurisdiction,  its  or- 
ganizing facult}'  sjwjedily  laid  do^vn  rules  and  formulas  for  the 
guidance  of  its  members  which  aided  largely  in  shaping  the  un- 
certain jurisprudence  of  the  period  and  gave  a  decided  impulse  to 
the  i^rsecution  of  those  who  practised  the  forbidden  arts.  A 
manual  of  practice,  which  probably  bears  date  about  the  year 
1280,  contains  a  form  for  the  interrogation  of  the  accused  cover- 
ing all  the  details  of  sorcery  as  known  at  the  time.  This  served 
as  the  foundation  on  which  still  more  elaborate  formulas  were 
constructed  by  Bemjini  GuI  and  others.  If  sjKice  permitted,  a  re- 
production of  these  would  i)reseiit  a  tolerably  complete  picture  of 
current  superstitions,  but  I  can  only  pause  to  call  attention  to  one 
feature  in  them.  The  earliest  draught  contains  no  allusion  to  the 
nocturnal  excursions  of  the  "g(xxl  women-'  whence  the  Witches' 
Sabbat  was  derived,  while  the  later  ones  introduce  an  interroga- 
tion concerning  it,  showing  that  during  the  interval  it  was  attract- 
ing increased  attention.  It  is  further  noteworthy  that  none  of  the 
formulas  embrace  questions  concerning  pnu^tices  of  vulgar  witch- 
craft, which  in  the  fifteenth  and  succeeding  centuries,  as  we  shall 
see,  furnished  nearly  the  whole  basis  of  prosecutions  for  soroery.t 


•  Concil.  Toletan.  XVII.  nnn.  ftfi4,  c.  v.— Amador  do  loft  Rioa  (HevisU  de  B^ 
pafift,  T.  XVIII.  p.  ID).— Writ,'ht,  Prococdings  ngftinst  Dame  AUce  Kyteler,  ppt 
xxxti.-xxxiii. — D'Argcntrfc.  T.  n.  344-5. 

t  M8S.  Bib.  K«t..  fonds  latin.  No.  14030  fol.  229-30.— Doat,  XXXV 11.  358k- 
Vaissctte,  III.  Pr.  374.— Bern.  Guidon.  Pract.  P.  v. 

MoUuier  (Etudes  sur  quclquea  M6S.  dea  BlbUoth6qaeB  d'tUlie,  PanSf  18B7, 
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When  sorcery  thus  came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion it  came  simply  as  heresy,  and  the  whole  theory  of  its  treat- 
ment was  altered.  The  Inquisition  was  concerned  exclusively 
with  belief ;  acts  were  of  interest  to  it  merely  as  evidence  of  the 
beliefs  which  they  inferred,  and  all  heresies  were  equal  in  guilt, 
whether  they  consisted  in  affirming  the  poverty  of  Christ  or  led 
to  demon-worship,  pacta  witii  Satan,  and  attem]>ts  on  human  life. 
The  sorcerer  might,  therefore,  well  prefer  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  Imjuisition  rather  than  to  be  judged  by  the  secular  tribunals, 
for  in  the  former  case  he  had  the  benefit  of  the  invariable  rules 
observetl  in  dealings  with  heresy.  By  confession  and  abjuration 
he  could  always  be  admitted  to  penance  and  escajie  the  stake, 
which  was  the  customary  secular  punishment ;  while,  having  no 
convictions  such  as  auimate<l  the  Cathari  and  Waldenses.  it  cost 
his  conscience  nothing  to  make  the  necessarj'  recantation,  in  the 
inquisitorial  records,  in  so  far  as  they  have  reached  us,  we  meet 
with  no  cases  of  hardened  and  obdurate  demon-worshippers.  In- 
quisitorial methods  could  always  secure  confession,  and  the  in- 
qoisitorial  manuals  give  us  examples  of  the  carefully  drawn  for- 
mulas of  abjuration  administered  and  forms  for  the  sentences  to 
be  pronounced.  It  may  perhaps  be  questioned  whether  the  fiery 
torture  of  the  stake  were  not  preferable  to  the  inquisitorial  mercy 
which  confined  its  penitents  to  imprisonment  for  life  in  chains  and 
on  bread  and  water;  but  few  men  have  resolution  to  prefer  a  speedy 
termination  to  their  suiferings,  and  there  was  always  the  hope  tliat 
exemplary  conduct  in  prison  might  earn  a  mitigation  of  the  pen- 
alty. It  was  probably  in  consequence  of  this  apparent  lenity  that 
Philippe  le  Bel,  in  1303,  forbade  the  Inquisition  to  take  cognizance 
of  usury,  sorcery,  and  other  offences  of  the  Jews:  and  we  shall 
see  hereafter  that  when  it  was  forced  to  summon  all  its  energies  in 
the  epidemics  of  witchcraft,  it  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  rule  and 
find  excuses  for  delivering  its  re|>entant  victims  to  the  stake.* 

About  this  time  Zanghino  gives  us  the  current  Italian  ecclesi- 
astic-al  view  of  the  subject.  In  his  detailed  description  of  the  vari- 
ous species  of  magic,  vulgar  witchcraft  finds  no  place,  showing 


pp.  35, 45)  mentioDs  the  occurrence  of  dmilar  formulas  in  the  other  manuals  of 
the  period. 

•  Jkrn.  Guidon.  Pract.  P.  m.  43,  43;  P.  v.  vii.  13.— Doet,  XXVII.  150, 
llL-29 
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that  it  was  unknown  in  ItiUy  aa  in  France.  AH  such  matters  are 
under  episcopal  jurisdiction,  and  the  Inquisition  cannot  moddla 
with  theui  unless  they  savor  of  manifest  iierosy.  But  it  is  heretical 
to  assei't  that  the  futui'e  can  be  foretold  by  such  means,  as  this  be- 
longs to  God  alone ;  to  receive  res)K>nscs  from  demons  is  heretical, 
or  to  make  tliem  offerings,  or  to  worship  sun,  moon,  or  stars^  planets 
or  the  elements,  or  to  beheve  that  anything  is  to  be  obtained  ex- 
cept from  God,  or  tluit  anything  can  he  done  without  the  command 
of  God,  or  that  anything  is  proper  and  la>vful  which  is  disapproved 
by  the  Church,  All  this  falls  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Inqui- 
sition, and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  meshes  of  the  net  were  small 
enough  to  let  little  escaiw.  The  i>enaltie6  of  death  and  confiscation, 
to  he  inflictetl  by  the  secular  judge,  doubtless  refer  to  the  impenitent 
and  relapsed,  as  the  cases  which  savoi'ed  of  heresy  were  punished  as 
heresy  by  the  inquisitor.  Magic  which  did  not  thus  savor  of  mani- 
fest heresy  was  subject  to  the  epi9co])al  courts,  and  was  punish* 
able  by  declaring  the  offender  in  mortal  sin  and  debarred  from 
coiiuuuuiou ;  he  and  those  who  employed  him  were  infiuuous;  he 
was  to  be  warned  to  abstain,  with  excommunication  and  ot 
penalties,  at  the  episcopal  discretion,  in  case  of  disobedience.  Yet 
the  secular  power  b}'  no  means  abandoned  its  juristliction  ovef 
sorcery,  which  continued  to  be  subject  to  the  lay  as  well  as  to 
the  ecclesiastical  courts.  The  time,  moreover,  had  not  oome  for 
the  pitiless  extennination  of  all  vvlio  dabbled  in  forbidden  art£. 
By  the  Milanese  law  of  the  period  the  punishment  of  the  sorcerer 
wa£  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  judge,  who  could  inflict  either 
corporal  or  pecuniary  penalties  proportioned  to  the  gravity  of  the 
offence.* 

Sorcery  was  one  of  the  aberrations  certain  to  respond  to  perse- 
cution by  more  abimdant  development.  80  long  as  its  reality  was 
acknowledged  and  its  professors  were  punished^  not  as  sharpers,  bat 
as  the  possessors  of  evil  powers  of  unknown  extent,  the  more  pub- 
Uc  attention  was  drawn  to  it  the  more  it  flourisheiL  As  soon  as 
the  Inquisition  had  systematized  its  sujipi-esaion,  we  begin  to  find 
it  occupy  a  larger  and  larger  shai-e  of  public  attention.  In  13o3 
one  of  the  charges  brought  against  Boniface  Vlll.,  in  the  Assem- 


•  Zanchiui  Tract.  He  Hrerct  c.  xxii.—StntutA  Criminalia  Mediolaoi  e  tonebristfl 
lucem  cdiU  c.  03  (B«rgaini,  1594). 
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bly  of  the  Louvre,  ^vaa  that  he  htul  a  familiar  demon  who  kept 
him  informed  of  everytliing,  and  that  he  was  a  sorcerer  who  con- 
salted  diviners  and  sfn»thsayers.  Abont  the  sjime  time  the  Hishctp 
of  Coventry  and  Lichtield,  trejism-er  of  Edwiirfl  I.,  was  accused  of 
murder,  simony,  antl  adultery,  to  which  was  lulded  that  he  con- 
sulte<l  the  devil,  to  whom  he  had  rendered  homage  and  kissed  on 
the  jKisteriors.  King  Edwani  intervened  energetically  in  his  be- 
half^ and  an  in{juisiti(»n  ordoi^<l  m\hhx  him  by  15<jniface  reported 
fliat  the  common  fame  existing  against  him  proceedeil  from  his 
enemies,  so  that  he  was  allowe<l  to  purge  himself  with  thirtj'^-seven 
compurgators.  In  130s  the  Sire  d'Ulmet  was  brought  to  Paris  on 
the  charge  of  endeavoring  to  kill  his  wife  by  sorcery,  and  the 
women  whom  he  had  cmployetl  were  burnwl  or  buried  alive.  We 
have  seen  how  nearly  akin  to  these  accusations  were  the  charges 
brought  against  the  Templars,  and  the  success  of  that  attempt 
was  suggestive  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  methods  employed. 
When,  after  the  death  of  Pliilippc  le  Pel,  (Charles  of  \''aloi9  was  reso- 
lutely bent  on  the  d<^truction  of  Kngucrrand  dc  Marigny,  ami  the 
long  proceedings  which  he  institute*!  threatened  to  prove  fruitless, 
it  was  opp<irtunely  discovere<l  that  Engnerrand  had  instigated  his 
wife  and  sister  to  employ  a  man  and  woman  to  make  certain  wax- 
en imager  which  shouhl  ttause  Charles,  the  j'oung  King  Louis  Hu- 
tin,  the  Count  of  Saint-Pol,  and  other  personages  to  wither  and  die. 
As  soon  as  Charles  reported  this  to  Louis,  the  king  withdrew  his 
protection  and  the  end  was  speetly.  April  i!(>,  1315,  Enguerrand 
was  brought  before  a  selectetl  council  of  nobles  at  Vincennes  and 
was  condemned  to  be  hanged,  a  sentence  which  was  carried  out 
on  the  30th;  the  sorcerer  was  hanged  witli  him  and  tl»c  sorcei'ess 
was  burned^  the  images  being  exhibited  to  the  people  from  the 
gallows  at  Montfaucon,  which  Enguerrand  himself  hml  Imilt,  while 
the  Dame  de  Marigny  and  her  sister,  the  Dame  de  Chantelou,  were 
comlemned  to  imprisonment.  Thus  Enguerrand  i>erished  by  the 
methods  which  he  and  his  brother,  the  Archbishop  of  Sens,  had 
used  against  the  Templars,  and  tlie  further  moral  of  the  story  is 
seen  in  the  remorse  of  Charles  of  Vaiois,  ten  years  later,  when  he 
lay  on  his  deathd)ed  and  sent  almoners  through  the  streets  of 
Paris  to  distribute  money  among  the  poor,  crying,  "  Pray  for  the 
soul  of  Messire  Enguerrand  tie  Marigny,  and  of  Messirc  ('harit^do 
One  of  the  accusations  agjiinst  Bernard  D^licieux  was 
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that  he  had  attempted  the  life  of  Benedict  XL  by  magic  arta, 
and  although  tliis  failetl  of  proof,  he  confessed  under  torture  that 
a  book  of  necromancy  found  in  lijs  chest  belonged  to  him,  and 
that  certain  marginal  notes  in  it  were  in  his  own  handwriting.  In 
this  he  could  not  have  been  alone  among  his  brethren,  for  in  the 
general  chapter  of  the  Fmnciscans  in  1312  a  statute  waa  adopt- 
ed forbidding,  uniler  ]>enalty  of  excommunication  and  prison,  any 
member  of  the  Order  from  possessing  such  books,  and  dabbling  in 
alchemy,  necromancy,  divination,  incantation^  or  the  invocation 
of  demons.* 

The  growing  im[K)rtance  of  sorcery  in  jK)pular  belief  received 
a  powerful  im|jetus  from  John  XXII.,  who  in  so  many  ways 
exercised  on  his  age  an  influence  so  deplorable.  As  one  of  the 
most  learned  theologians  of  the  day,  he  had  full  convictions  of 
the  reality  of  all  the  marvels  claimed  for  magic,  and  his  own  ex- 
perience led  him  to  entertain  a  lively  dread  of  them.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  his  election  were  such  as  to  render  pi-obable  the 
existence  of  conspiracies  for  his  removal,  and  he  lent  a  ready  ear 
to  suggestions  concerning  them.  His  barbarity  towards  the  un- 
fortunate Hugues,  Bishop  of  Cahors,  has  been  ah'eady  alluded  to, 
and  before  the  firat  year  of  his  reign  was  out  he  had  another 
group  of  criminals  to  dispose  of.  In  1317  we  lind  him  issuing  a 
commission  to  Gaillard,  Bishop  of  Reggio,  and  several  assessors  to 
ti*y  a  barber-surgeon  named  Jean  irAmant  and  simdry  clerks  of 
the  Sacred  Palace  on  the  charge  of  attempting  his  life.    Under  the 
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•  Differend  dc  Boniface  VTTT.  ct  de  Ph.  le  Bel,  Prenvcs,  103.— Rymer.  FokI 
n.  981-4. -Jounn.  S.  Victor.  Vit.  Clement.  V.  (Muvfttori  8.  R  I.  m.  ii.  457).— 
Gramles  Climniquca  V.  217-20,  291.— Guill.  Nanginc.  Contin.  ann.  1315, 1335.— 
MSS.  Bib.  Nut.,  fonds  Inlin,  No.  4270  fol.  37-8,  144-6. 

Engnerraiul  <le  Maiigny  had  been  all-powerful  under  Philippe  le  Bel,  coo- 
trolling  the  pnpul  08  w(.-tl  oh  the  roytil  court,  and  his  marvellous  rise  from  ob- 
iKurity  led  to  the  popular  iraprcssioa  that  be  xna»t  be  a  skilful  aecromancer— 
**Ce  A]  cil  qui  fist  cardunnAUz, 
Et  si  lo  pat>e  tint  en  scs  las, 
Qui  de  |>pliis  clora  fist  pr^lats — 
— 8i  oreni  mainte  gent  cr^ance 
Quo  CO  par  art  de  nigromnnce 
Fait,  qu*cD  ce  nionde  fuiBoit,"^ — 

Oodefroi  dc  PariA,  ▼.  0630-9. 
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persnasive  influence  of  torture  they  confessed  that  they  had  at 
first  intended  to  use  poison»  but  finding  no  opportunity  for  this 
they  ha«l  recourse  to  figurines,  in  the  fa-brication  of  which  they 
were  skilled.  They  had  made  them  under  the  invf>cation  of  tle- 
moDS ;  they  could  confine  demons  in  rings  and  thus  learn  the  se- 
crets of  the  past  and  of  the  future ;  they  could  induce  sickness,  cause 
death,  or  prolong  life  by  incantations,  charms,  and  sjwils  consist- 
ing simply  of  wonls.  Of  course  they  were  comleranetl  and  oxt>- 
cuted,  and  John  set  to  work  vigorously  to  extirpate  the  abhorred 
race  of  sorcerers  to  which  he  had  so  nearly  fallen  a  victim.  Wo 
hear  of  proceedings  against  llobert.  Bishop  of  Aix,  accused  of 
having  practised  magic  arts  at  Bologna;  and  John,  regarding 
the  East  as  the  source  whence  this  execrable  science  spread  over 
Christendom,  sought  to  attack  it  in  its  home.  In  1318  he  oixiered 
the  Dominican  provincial  in  the  Levant  to  appoint  special  inquis- 
itors for  the  purpose  in  all  places  subject  to  the  Latin  rite,  and 
he  called  upon  the  Doge  of  Venice,  the  Prince  of  Achaia,  and  the 
Latin  barons  to  lend  their  effective  aid.  He  even  wrote  to  the 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople  ami  the  Oriental  art:hbish(>]>s,  urging 
them  to  assist  in  the  good  work.  Not  satisfied  with  the  implied 
jurisdiction  conferred  on  the  Inquisition  by  Alexander  IV".,  in 
1320  he  had  letters  sent  out  by  the  Cardinal  of  S.  Sabina  formally 
conferring  it  fully  on  inquisitore  and  urging  them  to  exercise  it 
actively.  6ubse<juent  bulls  stimulnteil  still  further  the  growing 
<lread  of  magic  by  expressing  his  grief  at  the  constant  incre-ase  of 
the  infection  which  was  spreading  throughout  Christendom,  and 
by  ortlering  sorcerers  to  be  publicly  anathematized  and  punished 
as  heretics  and  ail  books  of  nmgic  loi^o  to  be  burned.  When  he 
warned  all  liapti^ed  Christians  not  to  enter  into  compacts  with 
hell,  or  to  impnson  demons  in  rings  or  mirrors  so  as  to  penetrate 
the  secrets  of  the  futui*e,  and  threatened  all  guilty  of  such  prac- 
tices that,  if  they  did  not  reform  within  eight  days,  they  should 
be  subject  to  the  penalties  of  heresy,  he  took  the  most  effective 
means  to  render  the  tnule  of  the  sorcerer  ])njfituf)lo  and  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  his  dupes.  Apparently  he  l)ecimie  dissat- 
isfieil  with  the  response  to  these  ap}>eala,  for  in  1330  he  deplored 
the  continued  existence  of  domon-woi*sliip  and  itsafflhated  errors; 
he  ordered  the  prelates  and  inquisitors  to  speedily  bring  to  con- 
clusion all  cases  on  hand  and  send  the  [ia{>ers  under  seal  to  him 
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for  decision,  and  the  inquisitors  were  commanded  to  undertake  no 
new  cases  without  a  special  papal  mandate.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  motive  of  this  last  prohibition,  it  was  not  allowed  to 
take  effect  in  France.  We  have  seen  how  the  royal  power  about 
this  time  was  commencing  to  exercise  control  over  the  InqoiBitioUi 
and  we  shall  see  how,  at  the  close  of  his  life,  John  XXIL  was  ac 
cused  of  heresy  as  to  the  Beatific  Vision,  and  was  roundly  threat- 
ened by  Philippe  de  Yalois.  It  was  probably  an  incident  of  this 
quarrel  that  led  the  king,  in  1334,  to  assume  that  the  juriadictioa 
of  the  Inquisition  over  idolators,  sorcerers,  and  heretics  had  been 
conferred  by  the  crown,  and  to  order  his  seneschals  to  see  that  no 
one  should  interfere  with  them  in  its  exercise.  This  royal  rescript 
seems  to  have  been  forgotten  with  the  circumstances  which  called 
it  forth,  for  in  1374  the  Inquisitor  of  France  applied  to  Gregory 
XI.  to  ask  whether  he  should  take  cognizance  of  sorcery,  and  Greg- 
ory replied  with  instructions  to  prosecute  such  cases  vigorously.* 

The  necessary  result  of  all  this  bustling  legislation  was  to 
strengthen  the  popular  confidence  in  sorcery  and  to  multiply  its 
practice.  In  Bernard  Gui's  book  of  sentences  rendered  in  the  In- 
quisition of  Toulouse  from  1309  to  1323,  there  are  no  cases  of 
sorcery,  but  we  meet  with  several,  tried  in  1320  and  1321  in  the 
episcopal  Inquisition  of  Pamiers,  and  the  fragmentary  records  of 
Carcassonne  in  1328  and  1329  show  quite  a  number  of  convic- 
tions. Inquisitors,  moreover,  commenced  to  insert  a  clause  re- 
nouncing sorcery  in  all  abjurations  administered  to  repentant 
heretics,  so  that  in  case  they  should  become  addicted  to  it  they 
could  be  promptly  burned  for  relapse,  f 

Under  the  influence  of  this  efficient  advertisement  the  trade 
of  the  sorcerer  flourished.  In  1323  a  remarkable  case  attracted 
much  attention  in  Paris.  The  dogs  of  some  shepherds,  passing  a 
cross-roads  near  Chateau-Landon,  commenced  scratching  at  a  cer- 
tain sjx>t  and  could  not  l>e  driven  off.  The  men's  suspicions  were 
aroused,  and  they  informed  the  authorities,  who,  on  digging,  found 

•  Raynald.  ann.  1317,  No.  52-4;  ann.  1318,  No.  57;  ann.  1320,  No.  51 ;  ann. 
1327,  No.  45.— Mag.  Bull.  Roman.  I.  205.— Ripoll  11.  192.— Ajch.  de8  Frferes 
PrficheurB  dc  Toulon.sc  (Doat,  XXXIV.  181).— Arcli.  de  I'lnq.  de  Care.  (Doat, 
XXXV.  89).— VaissL'tto,  IV.  Pr.  23.— Raynald.  ann.  1374,  No.  13. 

+  Molinicr,  fetudes  dc  quelques  M8S.  des  BibliothSques  d*ItAUe,  Paris,  1887, 
pp.  102-3.— Doat,  XXVII.  7  aqq.,  140,  156,  177,  193 ;  XXVUL  161. 
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a  box  in  which  was  imprisoned  a  black  cat,  with  some  bread 
moistened  with  chrism,  blessed  oil,  and  holy  water,  two  small  tabes 
being  arranged  to  reach  the  surface  and  supply  the  animal  with 
air.  All  the  carpenters  in  the  Tillage  were  summoned,  and  one 
identified  the  box,  which  he  had  made  for  a  certain  Jean  Prevost. 
Torture  promptly  brought  a  confession  inculpating  the  Cistercian 
abbot  of  Sarcelles,  some  canons,  a  sorcerer  named  Jean  de  Persant, 
and  an  apostate  Cistercian  monk,  his  disciple.  The  abbot,  it  seems, 
had  lost  a  sum  of  money,  and  had  employed  the  sorcerer  to  re- 
coyer  it  and  find  the  thief.  The  cat  was  to  remain  three  days  in 
the  box,  to  be  then  killed,  and  its  skin  cut  into  strips,  with  which  a 
circle  was  to  be  made.  In  this  circle  a  man  standing  with  the  re- 
mains of  the  cat's  food  thrust  into  his  rectum  was  to  invoke  the 
demon  Berich,  who  would  make  the  desired  revelation.  The  In- 
quisitor of  Paris  and  the  episcopal  Ordinary  promptly  tried  the 
guilty  parties.  Prevost  opportunely  died,  but  his  remains  were 
burned  with  his  accomplice  de  Persant,  while  the  ecclesiastics 
escaped  with  degradation  and  perpetual  imprisonment.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  de  Persant  was  not  allowed  the  benefit  of  abjuration, 
while  the  Cistercians  were  exposed  to  a  penalty  more  severe  than 
those  imposed  by  the  rules  of  their  Order.  These  had  been  defined 
in  the  general  chapter  of  12D0  to  be  merely  incapacity  for  promo- 
tion, or  for  taking  any  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  body,  the 
lowest  seat  in  choir  and  refectory,  and  Friday  fasting  on  bread 
and  water  until  released  by  the  general  chapter.  The  intervening 
quarter  of  a  century  had,  however,  wrought  a  most  significant 
change  in  the  attitude  of  the  Church  towards  this  class  of  offences.^ 
The  monastic  orders  evidently  contributed  their  full  share 
to  this  class  of  criminals.  We  happen  to  have  the  sentence,  in 
1329,  by  Henri  de  Chamay,  of  a  Carmelite  named  Pierre  Eeoordi, 
which  illustrates  the  effectiveness  of  inquisitorial  methods  in  ob- 
taining avowals.  The  trial  lasted  for  several  years,  and  though 
the  accused  tergiversated  and  retracted  repeatedly,  his  endurance 
finally  gave  way.  He  adhered  at  last  to  the  confession  that  on 
five  occasions,  to  obtain  possession  of  women,  he  had  made  wax 
figurines  with  invocations  of  demons,  mixing  with  them  the  blood 


'  QuiU.  Nftogiac.  Contin.  ann.  1323,— OrandeB  Chroniques  V.  269-78.— Btatut 
Ord.  Cisterc.  ann.  1290  c.  2  (Martene  Thesaur.  IV.  1485). 
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of  toads  and  bis  own  blood  and  saliva,  as  a  sacrifice  to  Satan.  H 
would  then  place  the  image  under  the  threshold  of  the  woman, 
and  if  she  did  not  yield  to  him  she  would  be  tonnented  by  a 
demon.  In  three  c&aes  this  had  succeeded  ;  in  the  other  two  it 
would  have  done  so,  had  ho  not  been  suddenly  sent  by  bis  sup&i 
rioi-s  to  another  fcitatif>ii.  On  one  t)C04ision  he  prickeil  an  image  in 
the  belly,  when  it  bled.  After  the  images  had  done  their  work  h 
would  cast  them  into  the  river  and  sacrifice  a  butterfly  to  the  demon, 
whose  presence  woidd  be  manifested  by  a  breath  of  air.  He  w 
condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment  on  bread  and  water,  with 
chains  on  hands  and  feet,  in  the  Cannelite  convent  of  Toulouse; 
out  of  respect  to  the  Order  he  was  not  subjected  to  the  ceremony 
of  degradation,  and  the  sentence  was  rendered  privately  in  tho 
episcopal  palace  of  Paniiers.  One  peculiar  feature  of  the  sentence 
is  the  apprehension  expressed  lest  the  olTicials  of  the  convent 
should  allow  him  to  escai)e.* 

The  trade  of  the  magician  received  a  further  advertisement  in 
the  story  current  at  this  time  about  Frederic  of  Austria.     AVhen, 
after  his  defeat  at  Miihldorf  in  1322,  by  Louis  of  Bavaria,  he  lay  a    ' 
prisoner  in  the  stronghold  of  Trausnitz,  his  brother  Leopold souglit  J 
the  service*  of  an  expei-t  necromancer,  who  promised  to  release  V 
the  captive  thi'ough  the  aid  of  the  devlL     In  response  to  his  invo- 
cation, Satan  came  in  the  guise  of  a  pilgrim,  and  readily  promiseil 
to  bring  Frederic  to  them  if  he  would  agree  to  follow  him;  but 
when  he  appeared  to  Fi*ederic  and  told  him  to  get  into  a  bag    i 
which  he  carried  around  his  neck  and  lie  would  bring  him  to  his 
brother  in  safety,  Frederic  asked  him  who  he  was.     *'  Never  mind 
who  1  am,"  he  replied :  "  Will  you  leave  your  prison,  as  I  tell 
you  V^     Then  a  great  fear  fell  upon  Frederic ;  he  crossed  himself 
and  the  devil  disappeared.f 

Even  to  distant  Ireland  the  persecution  of  sorcery  wa^  brought 
in  1325  by  that  zealous  Franciscan,  Kichard  I^dre<le,  Bishop  of 
Ossory.  The  Lady  Alice  Kyteler  of  Kilkenny  had  had  four  hus- 
bands, and  their  testamentary  dis])Ositiuns  not  suiting  her  children 
by  the  last  three^  the  mc»st  efficient  means  of  breaking  their  wills 
was  to  accuse  her  of  Imving  killed  them  by  sorcery,  after  bewitch- 


•  Archives  tie  Tlnq.  <\e  Curciiiwonne  (Doftt,  XXVII.  loO). 
+  Matt.  Neoburg.(All».  Argentomt.)  ann.  1323  (t'ntisii  11  128).— ChronUc  d« 
Jacob  T.  RGDigshofen  (Chronikcn  der  dcutochen  StILdte,  VU.  467). 
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ing  them  to  leave  their  property  to  her  and  to  her  eldest  son, 
William  Outlaw.  Bishop  I.<etlrcde  proceeded  vigorously  to  make 
inquisition,  but  T^dy  Alice  and  William  wore  allied  to  the  lead- 
ing officials  in  Ireland,  who  threw  every  difficulty  in  the  way»and, 
as  the  canons  against  heresy  were  unknown  in  the  island,  he  had 
an  itnluous  Uisk,  being  himself  at  one  time  arrested  and  thrown 
into  prison.  A  lo.ss  indomitable  spirit  would  have  suc<'umlKHi, 
but  he  triumphed  at  hist,  though  Lady  Alice  hei*self  eKc«])«d  his 
dutches  and  was  conveye<l  to  England.  The  trials  of  her  assumed 
accomplices  would  s*.vm  to  have  been  conducted  without  much 
respect  to  form,  but  witli  ample  energy.  Torture  being  unknown 
in  Enghsh  law,  the  bishop  might  have  failed  in  eliciting  eonfession 
liad  he  not  found  an  effective,  if  illegal,  substitute  in  the  whip. 
Petronilla,  for  instance,  one  of  I^dy  Alice's  women,  after  being 
scourged  six  times  could  endure  no  longer  the  endless  increase  of 
agony,  and  confessotl  all  that  was  wanted  of  her.  She  admitted 
that  she  was  a  skilful  sorceress,  but  inferior  to  her  mistress,  who 
was  equal  to  any  in  P^nglund,  or  any  in  the  world.  She  told  how, 
at  Lady  Alice's  command,  she  bad  sacrificed  cocks  in  the  cross- 
roads to  a  demon  named  Robert  Artisson,  her  mistress's  incubus  or 
lover,  and  how  they  made  from  the  brains  of  an  unbaptized  chihl, 
with  herbs  and  worms,  in  the  skull  of  a  robber  who  had  been 
beheaded,  powders  and  charms  to  alllict  the  botlies  of  the  faitliful, 
to  excite  love  and  hatreii,  and  to  make  the  faces  of  certain  women 
appear  homed  in  the  eyes  of  particular  individuals.  She  had  been 
the  intennediary  between  her  niistrojw  and  the  demon;  on  one 
occasion  he  had  come  to  I-^dy  Alice's  chamber  with  two  others, 
black  as  Ethiopians,  when  followed  love-scenes  of  which  the  dis- 
gusting details  may  be  spared.  Tlie  case  is  interesting  as  devel- 
oping a  transition  state  of  belief  between  the  enrlier  magic  and 
the  later  witchcraft ;  and  it  illustrates  one  of  the  most  important 
points  in  the  criminal  jurisprudence  of  the  succeeding  centuries, 
which  explains  the  uncjuestioning  belief  universally  enteitained  as 
to  the  marvels  of  sorcery.  Torture  administered  with  unlimited 
repetition  not  only  brought  the  patient  into  a  condition  in  which 
he  would  confess  whatever  was  required  of  him,  but  the  impres- 
sion protiuce<l  was  8uch  that  he  would  not  risk  its  renewal  by 
retraction  even  at  the  hist.  It  was  so  with  this  poor  creature, 
who  persisted  to  the  end  with   this  tissue  of  absurdities,  and 
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who  waa  burned  i!n}K?nitent.  Some  otliers  involved  in  the  acon- 
sation  likewise  perished  at  the  stake,  while  some  were  pennitted 
to  abjure  and  were  punished  with  crosses — jjrobably  the  only  occa-j 
sion  in  which  this  i^enance  was  administcreil  in  the  British  Isles.* 
While  Bishop  T^rede  was  busy  at  tliis  good  work  a  trial  oo-j 
curreil  in  Enghmd  which  illustrtites  the  <lifferencc  in  efficiency 
between  the  ecclesiastical  methods  of  trial  by  t(jrture  and  those  of 
the  common  law.  Twenty-eight  f»ersons  were  siocused  of  employ- 
ing John  of  Nottingham  and  bis  assistant,  Richanl  Marahall  of 
Leicester,  to  make  wax  figureas  for  the  destruction  of  Edward  11^ 
the  two  J  )esj>enser8,  and  the  Prior  of  Coventry,  with  two  of  his 
oHlcials  who  bad  tyrannized  oyer  the  people  and  luul  been  sus- 
tained by  the  royal  favorites.  liichard  Marshall  turned  Jiccuser, 
and  the  evidence  was  complete.  The  enonnous  sums  of  twenty 
pounds  to  Master  John  and  fifteen  pounds  to  Richard  had  been 
promised,  and  they  had  been  furnished  with  seven  pounds  of  wax 
and  two  ells  of  canvas.  From  September  27^  1324,  until  June  2, 
1335,  the  two  magicians  labored  at  their  work.  They  nmde  sevrn 
iiDagefl,the  extra  one  being  experimental,  to  be  trie<i  on  Kichani 
de  Sowe.  On  April  37  they  commenced  operating  with  this  by 
thrusting  a  piece  of  lead  into  its  forehead,  when  at  once  Kichiird  do 
Sowe  lost  Ids  reason  aud  cried  in  misery  until  May  20,  when  the 
lead  was  transferred  to  his  breast,  and  he  died  May  23.  The  ac- 
cused pleaded  not  guilty  and  put  themselves  on  the  country.  An 
ordinary  jury  trial  followed,  with  the  result  that  they  were  all  A 
acquitted.  A  similar  case  came  to  hght  at  Toulouse  in  June,  1326, 
when  some  sorcerers  were  discovered  who  had  undertaken  to 
make  way  with  King  Charles  le  Bel  by  means  of  figurines.  They 
were  promptly  despatched  to  Paris^  and  the  matter  was  taken  ia 
band  by  the  secular  court  of  the  CEitelet.  Ttn&a3~all  the  re- 
sources of  tort^e  at  its  command,  and  "its  speedy  atTct  vigoroas 
justice  undoubtedly  soon  consigned  them  to  ithe^stake,  although 
Pierre  de  Vic,  a~fyvuiied  nephew  of  John^XTT-j^vhe  Iirnl  U*en 
inculpated  in  their  confessions,  was  pronounced  innocent.  It  Fas 
probably  not  long  after  this  that  a  similar  attempt  was  made  on  Ui9 
life  of  John  XXII.,  though  the  culprits  escaped  until  1337,  when 


*  Wright's  Contemporary  Narrative  of  the  Proceediags  iigiiiost  Dome  Al 
Kytelcr,  Camden  Soc.,  1843. 
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they  were  tried  and  exeoulo^l  by  Benedict  XII.     To  shield  them- 
selres  they  imiilicated  the  Bishop  of  Bo/iors  as  their  instigator  * 

Yet  organized  persecution  seems  to  have  died  away  with  the 
withdrawal  of  sorcery  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Inquisition  by 
John  XXIL  in  1330,  while  the  stimulus  which  his  proclamations 
had  given  to  the  trade  of  the  magician  continued  to  extend  it  and 
render  it  prulitaMe.  The  tendency  of  popular  thought  is  sho^m 
by  the  attriliution,  in  some  places,  of  the  Black  Death  to  the  in- 
cantations as  well  as  to  the  ]>oisons  of  the  Jews.  Such  an  expedient 
as  that  of  the  Council  of  C'hartres  in  K5H6,  which  ordered  sorcerers 
to  be  excommunicated  in  mass  every  Sunday  in  all  parish  churches, 
would  only  servo  to  inipi-ess  the  popular  mind  with  the  reality  and 
im|>ortanco  of  their  powers.  During  tliis  period  the  study  and 
practice  of  magic  arts  were  pursued  with  avidity,  and  in  many 
cases  almoHt  witiiout  conceal uient.  Migm-l  do  Urrca,  who  was 
Bishop  of  Tarazona  from  1309  to  1316,  was  honored  with  the  title 
of  €l  y^i^romanticfK  nm\  his  portrait  in  tlie  archiepisoopal  palace  of 
Tarragona  bears  an  inscri]>tion  describing  him  as  a  most  skilful 
necromancer,  who  even  deluded  the  devil  with  his  own  arts. 
Gerard  (rroot  himself,  ciaiuied  by  the  Brethren  of  the  Common 
Life  as  their  revere<l  founder,  was  in  his  youth  an  earnest  student 
of  the  occult  sciences,  but  during  an  illness  he  solemnly  abandoned 
them  before  a  priest  and  burned  his  books.  Many  years  later  he 
tume<l  his  knowledge  to  account  by  exposing  a  certain  John 
Heyden,  who  had  long  practised  on  the  credulity  of  the  [ien])le  of 
Amsterdam  and  its  vicinity.  On  his  coming  to  Devonter,  Groot 
examined  bim  and  found  him  ignorant  of  necromancy  and  its 
allied  arts,  and  concluded  that  he  o|>enited  thmugli  a  compact 
with  Satan.  Not  willing  to  incur  the  irregularity  of  shedding 
blood,  Groot  contented  himself  with  driving  him  away,  and  then;* 
on  learning  that  lie  ha<l  settled  at  Ilarderwiclc  wnjto  U>  the 
brethren  there  giving  them  an  ncctiunt  of  him;  but  the  whole 
affair  shows  that  such  persons  could  count  on  practical  toleration 
unless  some  zealot  chose  to  set  tlie  laws  in  motion.  The  extent 
to  which  this  toleration  \vas  carne<l,  and  the  limitless  credulity  to 
Wliich  the  xwpular  mind  had  been  ti-ained  are  shown  in  the  ac- 


•  Wright,  op.  cit.  ijp.  xniii  -ixix.— Viuwctto.lV.Pr.  179.— Rnynald,  nnn.  1337, 
No.  30 
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counts  given  by  grave  historians  of  the  feats  of  Zyto,  the  favorit 
magician  of  the  Emperor  Wenceslas,  who,  in  spite  of  the  repeat 
condemnation  of  ma^c  by  tiie  Councils  of  Prague  during  thot| 
latter  half  of  the  century,  reckonetl  among  his  evil  qualities 
fondness  for  forbidden  arts.  When,  in  1389,  he  married  Sop 
daughter  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  the  latter,  knowing  his  p 
clivities,  brought  to  Prague  a  wagon-load  of  skilful  conjurers  and 
jugglers.  While  the  chief  of  these  was  giving  an  exliibition  of 
his  marvels  Zyto  (]uietly  walked  up  to  him,  opened  his  mouth,  and 
swallowed  him  entire,  spitting  out  his  muddy  boots,  and  then 
evacuated  him  into  a  vessel  of  water  and  exhibited  him  dripping 
to  the  admiring  crowd.  At  the  royal  banquets  Zyto  would  bother 
the  guests  by  changing  their  hands  into  the  hoofs  of  horsea  or 
oxen  so  tluit  they  aiuld  not  handle  their  food  ;  if  s<jmcthing  at^ 
tracted  them  to  look  out  of  the  window  he  would  adorn  them 
with  brandling  antlers,  so  that  they  could  not  withdraw  their 
heads,  while  he  would  leisurely  eat  their  delicacies  and  drink  their 
wine.  On  one  occasion  he  changed  a  handful  of  com  into  a  drove 
of  fat  hogs  which  ho  sold  to  a  baker,  with  a  caution  not  to  let 
them  go  to  the  river,  but  the  purchaiier  disregarded  the  warning 
and  they  suddenly  becjime  grains  of  corn  tloating  on  the  water. 
Of  course  such  a  character  could  not  end  well,  and  Z>'to,  when  his 
time  came,  was  carried  oif  by  his  demon.  Not  onl}'  are  all  these 
marvels  rccortled  as  unquestionable  facts  by  the  Bohemian  chroni- 
clers, but  they  are  conscientiously  copied  by  the  papal  histonim 
Raynaldus.f 

Although  Gr^ory  XL,  in  1374,  had  authorized  the  Inquisition 
to  prosecute  in  all  cases  of  sorcery,  in  France  the  Parlement  in- 
cluded the  subject  within  its  policy  of  encroachment  upon  the 
eccleHinfitical  jurisiliction.  In  l?iO(»  an  f>ccurrence  at  Laon,  whera- 
a  secular  official  named  Poulaillier  arrested  a  number  of  sorcerers, 
gave  it  occasion  to  intervene.     As  Bodin  says,  at  that  time  Satan 


•  LilicDthal,  Die  Hexenproccssc  der  beiden  Stftdte  Braunsberg,  p.  113. — Con- 
di. CaraoU'nB.  ann.  13G6  c.  11  (Alartene  Ampl  Coll.  VII.  1368).— Floroz,  Espufit 
Sttgrada,  XLIX.  188.— Acquoy.  Gernrdi  Magni  Epistt.  pp.  107-11.— Concil 
Pragena.  ann.  1335  c.  61  (Uortzlicim.IV.  100).— Statuta  tiruvin  Arupsti  ann.  1353 
(Hofler,  Prajjiur  Conciliun,  p.  2). — Concil.  Pragens.  ann.  1381  c,  7  (lU.  p.  28).— 
Statut.  Synod.  Pragciu.  ann.  1407,  No.  6  (lb.  p.  59).— Dtdtrav.  Hist.  B^'hem.  LFIt 
XXIII.— Hnvnnld.  ann.  1100,  No.  14. 
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managed  to  have  it  believed  that  the  stories  of  sorcery  were  false, 
so  the  Parleraent  stopped  the  proceedings,  ami  thus  Jiaviiig  its  at- 
tention drawn  to  the  matter,  decreed  that  in  future  cognizance  of 
such  offences  should  be  confined  to  the  secular  tribunals,  to  the  ex- 
clu^on  of  the  spiritual  courts.*  Secular  judges,  however^  were 
ready  to  treat  these  cases  with  abundant  sharpness.  A  case  oc- 
curring at  the  Paris  Chatelet  in  KJ90  has  much  interest  as  afford- 
ing us  an  insight  into  the  details  of  procedure,  and  as  illustrating 
the  efficacy  of  torture  in  securing  conviction.  Except  as  regards 
the  use  of  this  expedient,  now  universal  in  all  criminal  cases,  we 
see  that  the  process  is  much  fairer  to  the  accused  tlian  that  of  the 
Inquisition,  and  we  observe  once  more  the  ineffaceable  impression 
produce*!  by  torture,  which  leads  the  despairing  victim  to  adhere 
to  the  self-condemnation  conducting  him  inevitably  to  the  stake. 
Marion  rP2staIee  was  a  young /rV/t?  defolU.  vu\  m^uUy  in  love  with 
a  man  named  llainsselin  Planiete,  who  deserted  her,  and,  about 
July  1. 1390,  married  a  woman  name<l  Agnesot.  Eager  to  prevent 
this,  if  her  confession  is  to  be  believe<l,  she  hiul  applied  to  an  old 
procuress  named  Margot  de  la  Barre,  for  a  philtre  to  fix  his  wan- 
dering affection,  and  when  this  failed  Margot  made  for  her  two 
enchanted  chaplets  of  herbs,  which  she  threw  where  the  bride  and 
groom  would  tread  on  them  during  the  festivities  of  the  wediling- 
day,  assured  that  this  would  prevent  the  consummation  of  the 
marriage.  The  plot  was  unsuccessful,  but  llainsselin  and  Agnesot 
fell  sick,  leading  to  the  arrest  of  tlie  two  women. 

On  July  30  Margot  was  examined  and  denied  all  complicity. 
She  was  promptly  tortured  on  h petit  et  le  grand  tretit^aa — which 
I  conjecture  to  mean,  tlie  former,  {>ouring  water  down  the  throat 
till  the  stonuicli  was  distended  and  then  forcing  it  out  by  paddling 
the  belly ;  the  latter,  the  rack.  This  nxluplicated  tortun?  proiluced 
no  confession,  and  she  was  remandetl  for  further  hearing.  August 
17  Marion  was  taken  in  hanil,  when  she  denied,  and  was  similarly 
tortured  without  result.  On  the  3d  she  was  again  examined  and 
denied,  aftd  on  being  again  onleretl  to  the  torture,  she  appealed  to 
the  Parlement;  the  apfx-al  wiis  promptly  heard  and  rejected,  and 
she  wafi  tortured  as  before,  then  taken  to  the  kitchen  and  warmed, 
after  which  she  was  tortured  a  third  time,  but  to  no  effect.    On 
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the  4th  Bhe  was  bixnight  in  and  refused  to  confess,  but  the  izulefi- 
nite  repetition  of  torment  without  prospect  of  cessation  had  pro- 
duced its  effect  on  body  and  mind ;  the  torture  hud  been  pitiless, 
for  she  is  subsequently  alluded  to  as  much  crippled  and  weakened 
by  it,  and  when  she  was  again  bound  on  the  tre^teau^  and  the  exo- 
cntioner  was  about  to  commence  his  work,  she  yielded  and  agreed 
to  confess.     On  being  unljound  she  detailed  tlie  whole  storA%  and  in 
the  afternoon,  on  being  bmuglit  in  agam,  she  coniirmed  it  "  jta/tf 
au^yune  form  ow  eon^rainte?'*     Then  Margot  was  introduced,  and 
Marion  repeated  her  confession,  which  Margot  denied  and  oifered 
tlie  wager  of  battle,  of  which  no  notice  was  taken.     Margot  then 
asserted  her  ability  to  prove  an  alibi  on  the  day  when  she  was  said 
to  have  matle  the  chaplets.    Tlie  parties  whom  she  name<l  as  wit- 
neBSes  were  looked  up  for  her  and  brought  in  the  next  day,  when 
the  evidence  prove*!  rather  incriminating  than  otherwise.    Marion 
was  then  made  to  repeat  her  confession,  and  not  till  then  was 
Margot  torture*!  a  second  time,  but  still  without  resnlt.     On  iJie 
6th  Marion  was  again  made  to  repeat  her  confession,  after  which 
Margot  was  brought  in  and  bound  to  the  tregtea^,     Marion's 
youthful  vigor  had  euabkxl  her  to  endui-o  the  torture  thriofi. 
Margofs  age  ha<l  diminished  her  power  of  resistance,  and  tbetvro 
applications  sutttced.     Her  resolution  gave  way,  and  before  the 
torture  comraencefl  she  promised  to  confess.    Her  story  agreed 
with  that  of  Marion,  except  in  some  emlH?llishments,  which  serve 
to  show  how  thoroughly  untrustworth}*^  were  all  such  confessions, 
of  which  the  sole  object  was  to  satisfy  the  merciless  ministers  of 
justice.     When  she  enchanted  the  chaplets  she  invoked  the  demon 
by  thrice  repeating  '^Enii^mi  je  ie  ronjure^f  au  nom  du  J^h^  du 
Pile  et  du  Saint  Esperit  que  tu  vis^nen  a  tnoy  icy  ;  "  then  un  **  en- 
nemi,"  or  demon,  promptly  apjiearetl,  like  those  she  bad  seen  in 
the  Passion-play,  and  after  she  had  instructed  him  to  enter  inlc 
the  bodies  of  Ilainsselin  and  Agnesot  he  flew  out  of  the  window  in 
a  whirhvin<l,  making  a  great  noise  and  throwing  her  into  mortal 
fear.     The  evidence  was  tliua  complete,  and  there  wrmlU  seem  Uy 
be  nothing  loft  but  ])rompt  sentence,  yet  the  tribunal  manifested 
commendable  desire  to  avoid  precipitate  judgment.   Assessors  aod 
experts  were  callefl  in.     On  August  7.  8,  and  9  Marion  was  thrice 
made  to  repeat  her  confession,  and  Margot  twice.    On  the  latterday 
a  consultation  was  held,  and  the  decision  was  unanimous  against 
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Uiirgotf  who  WM  pilloried  and  burned  the  Barae  day ;  but  three  of 
the  experts  thought  that  the  pillory  and  banishment  would  suttico 
for  Marion.  Her  case  was  po8t|>onetl  till  the  23d,  when  another 
oonsultution  was  held ;  opinions  remained  unaltered,  and  as  the 
majority  was  in  favor  of  condemnation  the  pre  vot  condemned  her, 
and  she  vena  burned  the  next  day.  Both  the  victims  may  have 
been  innocent,  and  the  whole  story  may  have  been  invented  to 
avoid  the  re[)etition  of  the  intolerable  torture;  but,  inevitable  us 
was  the  result  under  the  conditions  of  the  trial,  the  judges  mani- 
fested every  didjiosition  to  deal  fairly  with  the  unfortunates  in 
their  haniU,  and  could  entertain  no  possible  doubt  as  to  the  reality 
of  the  offence  and  of  the  apparition  of  the  demon  as  described  by 
Hargot.^  It  is  necessary  to  boar  this  in  mind  when  estimating 
the  conduct  of  the  judges  and  inquisitors  who  sent  thousands  of  un- 
fortunates to  tlie  stake  in  the  next  two  centuries,  for  offences  which 
to  a  modern  mind  are  purely  chimerical,  for,  according  to  the  ju- 
risprudenco  of  the  a^,  no  evidence  could  be  m(»re  absolute  tlian 
that  on  wliich  rested  tlie  cruelly  punished  absurdititjs  of  witchcraft. 
Simultaneous  witli  this  case  was  the  burning  of  a  sorcereas 
named  Jeanette  Neuve  or  lievergade,  August  C,  1390,  in  Velay. 
Although  she  was  tried  and  executed  by  the  court  of  the  Abbey 
of  Saint-ChaJfre,  this  was  in  its  capacity  as  /muf^uHicier^  and  not 
m  a  spiritual  tribunal.  A  century  later  we  should  have  found  the 
cue  embroidered  with  full  accounts  of  the  iSabbat  and  of  deraon- 
worahip,  but  the  time  ha<l  not  yet  arrived  for  this.  Jeanette  was 
a  poor  wandering  orone  who  had  come  to  Cha<Ux>n,  witlun  the 
abbatiid  jurisdiction,  and  primal  a  livelihood  by  curing  diseases 
with  charms,  to  which  she  usually  added  tlie  prescription  of  a  pil- 
grimage to  some  shrine  of  local  renown.  She  must  have  gained 
reputation  as  a  wise-woman,  for  the  Sire  de  Burzet,  quarrelling 
with  his  wife  and  desiring  reconciliation,  came  to  her  for  a  phdtre. 
Siie  gave  him  a  potion  of  which  he  died,  and  her  fate  wassealed^f 

About  this  period  may  be  dated  a  fresh  impulse  given  to  the 
belief  in  sorcery,  tvho&e  oontinucil  grosvth  daring  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries  was  destined  to  produce  results  so  deplorable, 


•  Rfligifttre  Crtn»lnel  du  Chatelut  dc  Piirin,  I,  33^68  (Parift,  1861). 
t  CfaBBtting.  Spicilcgium  firiratijnfic,  pp.  438-iO. 
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and  to  present  one  of  the  most  curious  problems  in  the  history  of 
human  error.  The  first  indication  of  this  new  development  is 
found  in  the  action  of  the  University  of  Pans.  September  19, 
1398,  the  theological  faculty  held  a  general  congregation  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Mathurin,  and  adopted  a  series  of  twenty -ei^t 
articles  which  thenceforth  became  a  standard  for  all  demonolo- 
gists,  and  were  regarded  as  an  unanswerable  argument  to  sceptics 
who  questioned  the  reality  of  the  wickedness  of  the  arts  of  magic. 
The  preamble  recites  that  action  was  necessary  in  view  of  the 
active  emergence  of  ancient  errors  which  threatened  to  infect  so- 
ciety; the  old  evils,  which  had  been  well-nigh  forgotten,  were 
reviving  with  renewed  vigor,  and  some  positive  definition  wa»  re- 
quired to  guard  the  faithful  from  the  snares  of  the  enemy.  The 
University  then  proceeded  to  declare  that  there  was  an  implied 
contract  with  Satan  in  every  superstitious  observance,  of  which 
the  expected  result  was  not  reasonably  to  be  anticipated  from 
God  and  from  Nature,  and  it  condemned  as  erroneous  the  asser- 
tion that  it  was  permissible  to  invoke  the  aid  of  demons  or  to  seek 
their  friendship,  or  to  enter  into  compacts  with  them,  or  to  im- 
prison them  in  stones,  rings,  mirrors,  and  images,  or  to  use  sorcery 
for  good  purposes  or  for  the  cure  of  sorcery,  or  that  God  could  be 
induced  by  magic  arts  to  compel  demons  to  obey  invocations,  or 
that  the  celebration  of  masses  or  other  good  works  used  in  some 
forms  of  thaumaturgy  was  permissible,  or  that  the  prophets  and 
saints  of  old  performed  their  miracles  by  these  means  which  were 
taught  by  God,  or  that  by  certain  magic  arts  we  can  attain  to  the 
sight  of  the  divine  essence.  These  latter  clauses  point  to  a  dan- 
gerous tendency  of  coalescence  between  the  arts  of  the  sorcerer 
and  of  the  theurgist,  and  indicate  that  in  the  higher  magic  of  the 
day  there  was  a  claim  to  be  considered  as  penetrating  to  the  in- 
effable mysteries  which  surrounded  the  throne  of  God ;  in  fact, 
these  adepts  declared  that  their  arts  were  lawful,  and  they  sought 
to  prove  their  origin  in  God  by  pointing  out  that  good  flowed 
from  them,  and  that  the  wishes  and  prophecies  of  those  using 
them  were  fulfilled.  All  this  the  University  condemned,  and  while 
on  the  one  hand  it  denied  that  images  of  lead  or  gold  or  wax,  when 
baptized,  exorcised,  and  consecrated  on  certain  days,  possessed  the 
powers  ascribed  to  them  in  the  books  of  magic,  on  the  other  hand 
it  was  equally  emphatic  m  atam^xftt^jcci^  era.  Ik'a  isxcrodulity  of 
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those  who  denied  that  sorcery,  incantations,  and  the  invocation  of 
demons  possessed  the  powers  claimed  for  them  by  sorcerers.* 

Like  all  other  efforts  to  repress  sorcery,  this  of  course  only 
serred  to  give  it  fresh  significance  and  importance.  The  decla- 
ration that  it  was  erroneous  to  doubt  the  reality  of  sorcery  and  its 
effects  became  a  favorite  argument  of  the  demonologists.  Gerson 
declared  that  to  call  in  question  the  existence  and  activity  of  de- 
mons was  not  only  impious  and  heretical,  but  destructive  to  all 
human  and  political  society.  Sprenger  concludes  that  the  denial 
of  the  existence  of  witchcraft  is  not  in  itself  heresy,  as  it  may  pro- 
ceed from  ignorance,  but  such  ignorance  in  an  ecclesiastic  is  in 
itself  highly  culpable ;  such  denial  is  sufficient  to  justify  vehement 
suspicion  of  heresy,  calling  for  prosecution,  and  we  have  seen  what 
was  the  significance  of  "  vehement  suspicion  "  in  inquisitorial  prao- 
tice.t 

With  popular  credulity  thus  stimulated,  the  insanity  of  Charles 
YI.  afforded  a  tempting  opportunity  for  charlatans  to  market  their 
wares.  In  1397  the  Marechal  de  Sancerre  sent  to  Paris  from 
Guyenne  two  Augustinian  hermits  who  had  great  reputation  for 
skill  in  the  occult  sciences,  and  who  promised  relief.  They  pro- 
nounced the  royal  patient  a  victim  of  sorcery,  and  after  some 
incantations  he  recovered  his  senses,  but  it  proved  only  a  lucid 
interval,  and  in  a  week  he  relapsed.  This  they  charged  upon 
the  royal  barber  and  a  porter  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  were 
arrested,  but  nothing  could  be  proved  against  them,  and  they  were 
discharged.  For  months  the  two  impostors  led  a  joyous  life  with 
ample  fees,  but  at  last  they  were  compelled  to  name  the  author 
of  the  sorceries,  and  this  time  they  had  the  audacity  to  pitch  upon 
the  king's  brother,  Louis  of  Orleans  himself.  This  grew  serious, 
and  on  being  threatened  with  torture  they  confessed  themselves 
sorcerers,  apostates,  and  invokers  of  demons.  They  were  accord- 
ingly tried,  condenmed,  degraded  from  the  priesthood,  and  mer- 
cifully beheaded  and  quartered.  Undeterred  by  this  example,  in 
1403  a  priest  named  Ives  Gilemme,  who  boasted  that  he  had  three 

%  *  jyArgentr^  I.  n.  164.  Cf.  Bodin.  de  Magor.  Demonoman. — ^Mnrner  TVact 
de  Python.  Contracto.— Basin  de  Artibus  Mague.-~Pegxi«  Comment  in  Bymeric. 
p.84«. 

t  G«noni  Tract  de  Error,  circa  Artem  Magicam  (0pp.  Ed.  1494,  zxi.  6-H).* 
Mall.  Haleflcar.  P.  z.  Q.  1,  8. 
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demons  in  his  service,  with  some  other  invoken  of  demons,  the 
Demoiselle  Marie  de  Blansy,  Perrin  Hemerj,  a  locksmith,  and 
Guiilanme  Floret,  a  clerk,  offered  to  core  the  king,  and  were  given 
a  trial.  They  asked  to  have  twelve  men  loaded  with  iron  chains 
placed  at  their  disposal;  these  they  surrounded  with  an  enclosoze, 
and,  after  telling  them  not  to  be  afraid,  proceeded  with  all  the 
invocations  they  could  muster,  but  accomplished  no  results.  They 
excused  their  failure  by  alleging  that  the  men  had  crossed  them- 
selves, but  this  availed  them  nothing.  Floret  confessed  to  the 
Pr6v6t  of  Paris  that  the  whole  affair  was  a  deception,  ajod  on 
March  24, 1404,  they  were  all  duly  burned.  It  was  probably  this 
case  which  induced  Cardinal  Louis  of  Bourbon,  in  his  provincial 
synod  of  Langres,  in  1404,  to  prohibit  strictly  all  sorcery  and  divi- 
nation, and  to  warn  his  tlock  to  place  no  trust  in  such  arts,  as  their 
practitioners  wore  mostly  deceivers  whose  only  object  was  to  trick 
them  out  of  their  money.  Priests,  moreover,  were  strictly  ordered, 
as  had  already  been  done  by  the  Council  of  Soissons  the  year  be- 
fore, to  report  to  the  episcopal  ordinaries  all  cases  coming  to  th^ 
knowledge  and  all  persons  defamed  for  such  practices.  Had  this 
policy  been  carried  out,  of  treating  sorcerers  as  sharpers,  and  of 
instituting  an  episcopal  police  to  replace  the  Inquisition^  at  this 
time  rapidly  falling  into  desuetude,  it  might  have  averted  the 
evils  which  followecl,  but  the  well-meant  effort  of  Cardinal  Louis 
was  followed  by  no  results.  The  belief  in  sorcery  continued  to 
strengthen,  and  when  Jean  Petit  undertook  to  justify  Jean  sans 
Peur  for  the  assassination  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  it  was  almost 
a  matter  of  course  that  be  should  accuse  the  murdered  prince  of 
encompassing  the  king's  insanity  by  magic,  of  which  the  most 
minute  details  were  given,  including  the  names  of  the  two  demons, 
Ifynars  and  Astramein,  whoso  assistance  had  been  successfully 
invokeil.* 

In  England,  sorcery,  as  we  have  seen,  had  thus  far  attracted 

*  RoUgieaz  de  8.  Denis,  Hist  de  Charles  VL,  lAv.  xvu.  ch.  i,  Llv.  xvuL  oh* 
8.— Juvenal  des  Ursins,  Hist.  <le  Charles  VI.  ana.  1403.— Rayoald.  ann.  1404, 
No.  32-3.~ConcU.  Sucssionens.  ann.  1403  c.  7.— Monstrelet,  I.  89  (Kd.  Bucbon, 
1848,  pp.  80-3).— Chron.  de  P.  Cochon  (Ed.  Vallet  de  Viriville,  p.  885). 

Valentine  of  Milan,  wife  of  Louis  of  Orleans,  and  her  father,  Galeazzo  Yift- 
conti,  had  the  reputatioD  of  being  addicted  to  magic  and  of  being  priry  to  the 
attempt  on  the  life  of  the  king  (^u\>\  6m\».V 
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little  attention.  £ron  2L8  late  as  1372  a  man  was  arrested  in  South- 
wurk  with  tlie  heatl  and  face  of  a  corpse  in  his  possession,  and  a 
book  of  magic  wiis  found  in  his  trunk.  Tried  before  the  Inquisi- 
tion he  wou]<l  infallibly  have  confessed  under  torture  a  series  of 
misdeeds  and  hare  ended  at  the  stake ;  bat  he  was  brought  before 
Sir  J.  Knyvet,  in  thi*  King's  Bench.  No  indictment  even  was 
found  against  him ;  he  was  simply  sworn  not  to  practise  sorceiy 
and  was  discharged,  but  the  heaii  and  book  were  burned  at  Tot- 
hill  at  his  expense.  To  the  fair  and  open  cliarueter  of  English  law 
is  doubtless  to  be  attributed  the  comparative  exemption  of  the 
laland  from  the  tenter  of  sorcery,  but  when,  at  last,  persecuting 
excitement  arose  in  the  I»llard  troubles,  tlie  Church  used  its  influ- 
ence witli  the  new  Lancastrian  dynasty  to  suppress  the  emissaries 
of  Satan.  In  1407  Henry  IV.  issued  letters  to  his  bishops  reciting 
that  sorcerers,  magicians,  conjurers,  necromancers,  and  diviners 
abounded  in  their  dioceses,  perverting  the  j>eopie  and  perpetrating 
things  hon'iblo  and  detestable.  The  bishops,  therefore,  were  com- 
missiuneil  to  imprison  }dl  such  malefactors,  either  with  or  without 
trial,  until  they  should  recant  their  errors  or  the  king's  pleasure 
could  be  learned  respecting  them.  The  placing  of  the  matter  thus 
in  the  hands  of  the  Church,  and  depriving  the  accused  of  all  legal 
safeguards,  is  most  significant  a&  a  recognition  that  the  ordinary 
fonns  of  English  law  were  not  to  be  depended  upon  in  such  cases, 
and  that  public  opinion  us  yet  was  too  unformed  for  juries  to  bo 
trusted.  Under  the  regency  the  royal  council  seems  to  Irnve 
aammed  jurisdiction  over  the  matter.  In  1432  a  Dominican  of 
Worcester,  Thomas  North  field,  suspected  of  sorcery,  was  sum- 
moned before  it  with  all  his  books  of  magic.  A  few  days  later 
it  hoard  the  oelebrattxl  Witch  of  Eye,  Margery  Jourdemayne,  with 
the  Dominican  John  Ashewell  and  John  Virby,  a  clerk,  who  had 
l>een  conHned  at  Windsor  under  charge  of  sorcery,  but  they  were 
discharged  on  giving  bonds  for  good  behavior.  The  Witch  of  Eye 
did  not  fare  so  well  when,  in  1441,  she  was  implicated  in  the  accu- 
sation brought  against  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester,  of  making  and 
melting  a  wax  figmine  of  Uenry  VI.  The  daohess  confessed  and 
escaped  with  the  penance  of  walking  bareheaded  thrice  through 
the  streets  with  ^vax  tapers  of  two  ]X)unds  each,  and  offering  them 
at  the  shrines  of  St.  Paul's,  Christ  Church,  and  St.  Michael's  in 
Comb  ill,  after  which  she  was  imprisoned  and  ^nviVVj  W^veXi^Vft 
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Chester.    Iler  secretary.  Roger,  was  hanged,  dmwn,  and  quartei 
and  Margery  was  burned — the  whole  affair  being  pf>liticaL 
similar  endeavor  to  take  political  advantage  of  the  l)elief  in  soi 
eery  occun-ed  in  1404,  in  connection  with  the  marriage  of  Edwi 
IV.  and  ElixalKith  Woodville,  when  his  constancy  to  her  was  al 
tributed  to  the  mngic  aits  of  her  mother,  Jacquette,  widow 
the  Uegcnt  Bedford  in  first  marriage.     Jaajuetto  did  not  wait 
be  attacked,  but  turned  u|H)n  her  accusers,  Thomas  Wake  and  Johi 
Daunger,  who  had  talked  about  her  using  leaden  images  of 
king  and  queen,  and  had  shown  one  of  them  broken  in  two  and 
wired  together.    They  disclaimed  responsibility,  and  endeavored ^ 
to  shift  the  burden  each  on  the  other;  bat  in  1483  Richard  IILl 
did  not  fail  to  make  the  most  of  the  matter,  and  in  the  act  for 
the  settlement  of  the  crown  described  Edwaixi's  *'  prctensed  mar- 
riage" as  brought  about  by  "sorcerie  and  witchcraft  coramittedj 
by  the  said  Elizabeth  and  her  modcr,  Jacquette  duchesse  of  Bed- 
ford.'*   Thus  England  was  gradually  prepared  to  share  in  the  hor-j 
TOVB  of  the  witchcraft  delusions.* 


Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  trial  for  sorcery  on  record  is  that 
of  the  Marechal  de  Rais,  in  1440,  which  has  long  ranked  as  a  ruu**  _ 
ceUbre,  although  it  is  only  of  late  that  the  publication  of  the  reeordsfl 
has  enabletl  it  to  be  proi^erly  understood.     Tlie  |)opular  belief  at 
the  time  is  indicated  by  Moiistrelet^  who  tells  us  that  the  marshal 
was  accustomed  to  put  to  death  pregnant  women  and  children  ia| 
order  with  their  blood  to  write  the  conjurations  which  secured] 
him  wealth  and  honors ;  Jean  Chartier  alludes  to  his  putting  chil-l 
dren  to  death  and  performing  strange  things  contrary  to  the  faithj 
to  attain  his  ends,  and  in  the  next  century  Gagain  speaks  of  hiaj 
slaying  children  in  oixler  with  their  blood  to  divine  the  future. 
Curious  as  is  the  case  in  many  aspects,  perhaps  its  chief  interest 
lies  in  the  psychological  study  which  it  affords  as  an  illustration' 
of  the  extreme  development  of  the  current  ecclesiastical  teaching 
with  regard  to  the  remission  of  sins. 

In  the  France  of  the  fifteenth  century  there  was  no  career  more 


•  Wright,  Dame  Kytcler,  pp.  ix.,  xv.-xi.— Rymer,  Pmd.  Vtll.  427;  X.50S^ 
XL  861. 

t  Monttrelet,  IT.  348.— Jean  Chartier,  ITist  de  Chftrtea  VII.  ftDn.  1440  (Edj 
Godefroj,  p.  100).— Rob,  Gaguin.  HUt.  Franc.  Lib.  x.  c.  8. 
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promising  than  that  of  Gilles  de  Ilais.  Bom  in  1404  of  the  noble 
stock  of  Montmorency  and  Craon,  grandson  of  the  renowned 
knight,  Brumor  de  I^vaU  grandnephew  of  du  Guesclin,  of  kindred 
with  the  Constable  Clisson,  and  allied  with  all  that  wua  illustrions 
in  the  west  of  France,  liis  barony  of  Rais  rendered  him  the  head 
of  the  baronage  of  Britanny.  His  territorial  ]x>ssessions  were 
junple,  and  when,  while  still  a  youth,  he  nian*ied  the  great  heiress, 
Catharine  de  Thouars,  he  might  count  himself  among  the  wealth- 
iest nobles  of  Francse.  His  bride  is  said  to  have  brought  him  one 
hunare<l  thousand  li\TC9  in  gold  and  movables,  and  his  revenue 
was  reckoned  at  fifty  thousand.  At  tlie  age  of  sixteen  he  won  the 
esteem  of  his  suzerain,  Jean  V.,  Duke  of  Britanny,  by  his  courage 
and  skill  in  the  campaign  which  ended  the  ancient  rivalry  between 
the  houses  of  de  Montfort  and  de  Penthiuvre.  At  twenty-two, 
following  the  duke's  brother,  the  Constable  Artus  do  Richomont, 
he  entered  the  desi>erate  service  of  Charles  VII.,  with  a  troop 
maintained  at  his  own  expense,  and  he  distinguished  himself  in 
the  seemingly  ho|)eless  resistance  to  the  English  arms.  When 
Joan  of  Arc  appeared  he  was  charged  with  the  special  duty  of 
watching  over  her  personal  safety,  and,  from  the  relief  of  Orleans 
to  the  repulse  at  the  gsites  of  Paris,  he  was  ever  at  her  side.  In 
the  coronation  ceremonies  at  Reims  he  received,  though  but 
twenty-five  years  old,  the  high  dignity  of  Marshal  of  France,  and 
in  the  iSeptember  following  he  was  honore<l  with  |iennission  to  a<ld 
to  his  arms  a  border  of  the  royal  fleurs-tle-lis.  There  was  no  dig- 
nity beneath  the  crown  to  which  his  ambition  might  not  aspire, 
for  he  maintainetl  himself  so  skilfully  between  the  oppc>sing  fac- 
tions of  the  constable  ami  of  the  royal  favorite,  La  Trtoouille,  that 
when  the  latter  fell,  in  1433,  his  credit  at  the  couit  was  unimpaired.* 
He  was,  moreover,  a  man  of  unusual  culture.  His  restless  cu- 
riosity and  thirst  for  knowledge  led  him  to  accumulate  books  at  a 
time  when  it  was  rare  for  knights  to  be  able  to  sign  thinr  names. 
Chance  has  preservetl  to  us  the  titles  of  St.  Augustin's  **City  of 
God,'-  *'  Valerius  Maximus,"  Ovid's  *"  Metiunorpboses"  and  **  Sue- 
tonius," as  fragments  of  his  library;  ami  on  his  trial  one  of  the 
reasons  he  gave  for  liking  an  Italian  necromancer  was  the  choice 


hr 


*  Boasard  et  Maulde,  Oille«  de  lUis,  dit  Biurbe-bleue,  Paria,  1886,  pp.  16, 43, 
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Latinity  of  his  speech,  lie  dehghted  in  rich  bindings  and  illumi- 
nations. On  one  occaaion  he  is  described,  but  a  few  montlis  before 
his  an-est,  as  engaged  in  bis  study  in  ornamenting  with  enamels  lh€ 
cover  of  a  book  of  ceremonies  for  his  chapel.  Of  music  and  the 
drama  he  was  also  passionately  fond.  In  these  pursuits  he  was  a 
fit  comrade  for  the  goo<l  King  ilen6,  as  in  the  field  he  was  the 
mate  of  Dunois  ;aid  J^u  Hire.* 

Yet  the  hfe  which  promised  so  much  in  camp  and  court  was 
blighted  by  the  fatal  erroi's  of  his  training.  The  death  of  his 
father  while  he  was  a  cliild  of  eleven  left  him  to  the  care  of  a  weak 
and  indulgent  grandfather,  Joan  do  Ciuon,  whose  authority  h* 
soon  sliook  off.  His  fiery  nature  ran  riot,  and  he  grew  up  de- 
voured with  tho  wildest  ambition,  abandoned  to  sensual  excveaes 
of  every  kind,  and  with  passions  unrestrained  and  untamable. 
When  on  trial  he  repeatedly  addi-essed  the  wondering  crowd,  urg* 
ing  all  jMirents  to  train  their  children  rigidly  in  the  ways  of  virtue, 
for  it  was  his  unbridled  youth  that  had  led  him  to  crime  and  a 
shameful  death. t 

ii,  Although,  in  tlie  charges  prefeiTotl  against  him,  his  aberra- 
tions are  said  to  have  commenced  in  1426,  he  himself  asserted 
that  the  fatal  plunge  was  not  made  imtd  1433,  after  the  death  of 
his  grandfather.  About  that  time  he  began  to  withdraw  from 
active  life,  and  after  1433  he  is  no  longer  heanl  of  in  the  field, 
although  the  war  of  liberation  oifered  its  prizes  as  abundantly  a^ 
ever.^ 

Then  commenced  a  strange  and  unexampled  dual  existence. 
To  the  outward  world  he  was  the  magnificent  seigneur,  intent 
only  on  display  and  frivolity.  His  immeasurable  anibition,  di* 
verted  from  ita  natural  career,  foimd  unworthy  gratification  in 
making  the  vidgar  stare  with  his  gorgeous  splendor.  lie  affected 
a  state  ahnost  royal.  A  military  household  of  over  two  hundred 
horsemen  acoom|)anied  hmx  wherever  he  went.  He  founded  a 
chapter  of  canons,  with  service  and  choir  fit  for  a  cathedral,  and 
this  was  his  private  chapel,  hkcwise  attached  to  his  perwrn,  cost*  J 
ing  him  immense  sums,  including  portable  organs  carried  on  thel 

*  Bossnrd  et  ^Inulde,  Qilles  de  Rais,  dit  Barbe-bleac,  Paris,  1880,  Pr.  pp.  ML, 
Ixxvit.,  cHi.  I 

I  Ibid,  p.  ai ;  Pr.  pp.  zlix.,  Iviii.  I 

I  lb.  pp.  4a-51 ;  Pr.  pp.  xxi.-zxvi.,  xiri.,  xlix. 
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shoulders  of  six  stout  sei^ing-men.  Not  less  extraTagaat  was  hit 
passion  for  theatrical  displays.  The  drama  of  the  a^,  though  rude, 
was  costly,  and  when  he  exhibited  fre^y  to  the  multitude  speo- 
tacular  performances,  there  were  immense  structures  to  be  built 
and  hundreds  of  actors  to  be  clad  in  cloths  of  gold  and  ralver,  silks 
and  velvets,  and  handsome  armor,  the  whole  followed  by  publlo 
banquets  to  the  spectators,  in  which  rich  viands  were  served  in 
profusion  and  rare  wines  and  hippocras  flowed  like  water.  These 
were  only  items  in  his  expenditure ;  his  purse  and  table  were  open 
to  all  and  his  artistic  tastes  were  gratified  without  regard  to  cost 
In  one  visit  to  Orleans,  where  his  retinue  filled  every  inn  in  the 
city,  he  was  said  to  have  squandered  eighty  thousand  gold  crowns 
between  March  and  August,  1435.  This  ruinous  prodigality  was 
accompanied  with  the  utmost  disorder  in  his  affairs.  It  was  be* 
neath  the  dignity  of  a  great  seigneur  to  attend  to  business,  and  all 
details  were  abandoned  to  the  crowd  of  pimps  and  parasites  and 
flatterers  attracted  by  his  lavish  recklessness,  among  whom  the 
principal  were  Roger  de  Briqueville  and  GiUes  de  Sill4.  Gold 
must  be  raised  at  any  price ;  his  revenues  were  farmed  out  in  ad- 
vance, the  produce  of  field  and  forest  and  salt-works  was  disposed 
of  at  low  prices,  and  he  soon  began  to  sell  his  estates  at  less  than 
their  value,  usually  reserving  a  right  of  redemption  within  six 
years.  In  a  short  time  he  is  estimated  to  have  consumed  from 
this  source  alone  not  less  than  two  hundred  thousand  crowns. 
Already,  in  1435  or  1436,  his  family  became  alarmed  at  his  mad 
career ;  they  appealed  to  Oharles  Y II.,  who  issued  letters,  in  ao- 
oordance  with  a  legal  custom  of  the  time,  interdicting  him  from 
alienating  lands  and  revenues,  and  all  persons  from  contracting 
with  him.  This  was  published  with  sound  of  trump  in  Orleans, 
Angers,  Blois,  Maohecoul,  and  elsewhere  outside  of  Britanny. 
Within  the  ducby,  Jean  Y.  prohibited  its  publication.  KotwiUi- 
standing  his  surname  of  le  Bon  and  le  Sage,  he  was  a  greedy  and 
unscrupulous  prince,  who,  as  one  of  the  chief  purchasers  of  the 
mar^ial's  estates,  was  interested  in  the  ruin  of  his  subject.  He 
oontinued  to  secure  profitable  bairns,  subject  always  to  the  right 
of  redemption,  and  manifested  for  his  dupe  the  greatest  friendship, 
appointing  him  lieutenant-general  of  the  duchy,  and  entering  into 
a  brotherhood  of  arms  with  him,  while  privately  mocking  and 
ridicuhng  him  as  a  fool.    As  a  last  resort,  GilIes'aYOUXk:gs£\A^;^l&K&^ 
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Ren^  de  la  Suze,  and  hig  cousin,  the  Admiral  de  Ix>heac,  captured 
and  garrisoned  tlie  castles  of  Champtoce  and  Machecoul,  but  in 
1437  and  1433  Gilles  retook  them,  with  the  aid  of  the  duke,  to 
whom  he  had  sold  the  former.* 

Such  was  the  external  life  of  Gilles  de  Rais,  to  all  appearance 
that  of  a  liberal,  pious  noble,  whose  worst  foible  was  thoughtleaa 
extravaganco.  Beneath  the  surface,  however,  lay  an  existence  of 
crime  more  repulsive  than  anything  chronicled  by  Tacitus  or 
Suetonius.  There  are  some  subjects  so  foul  that  one  shrinks  from 
the  barest  allusion  to  them,  and  of  such  are  the  deeds  of  Gilles  de 
Rais.  For  the  sake  of  human  nature  one  might  hope  that  the 
charges  which  brought  him  to  the  gallows  and  stake  were  invented 
by  those  who  plotted  his  ruin,  but  an  attentive  examination  of 
the  evidence  brings  conviction  that  amid  manifest  exaggeration 
there  was  substantial  foundation  of  fact.  Ordinary  indulgence 
having  palled  upon  the  senses  of  the  youthful  voluptuary,  about 
the  year  1432  he  abandoned  himself  to  unnatural  lusts,  selecting 
as  his  victims  children,  whom  he  promptly  slew  to  secure  their 
silence.  At  first  their  bodies  were  thrown  into  ouili^Uea  at  the 
bottom  of  towers  in  his  ordinary  places  of  residence.  "When 
Champtoc<i  was  about  to  be  surrendere<l  to  the  duke,  the  bones  of 
about  forty  children  were  hastily  gathered  together  and  carried 
off;  when  Keu6  de  la  Suze  was  advancing  on  MachecouK  the 
same  number  were  extracted  from  their  hiding-place  and  burned. 
Scared  by  this  narrow  escape  from  detection,  Gilles  subsequently 
had  the  bodies  burned  at  once  in  the  fireplace  of  his  chamber  and 
the  ashes  scattered  in  the  moats.  So  depraved  became  his  ap- 
petites that  he  found  his  chief  enjoyment  in  the  death  a^nies  of 
his  victims,  over  whose  sufferings  he  gloated  as  he  skilfully  man- 
gled them  and  protracted  their  torture.  When  dead  he  would 
criticise  their  beauties  with  his  confidential  servitors,  would  com- 
pare one  with  another,  and  would  kiss  with  rapture  the  heads 
which  pleased  him  most.  Not  Caligula,  when,  to  gain  fresh  ap- 
petite for  his  revels,  he  caused  criminals  to  be  tortured  by  the  si<le 
of  his  banquet-table,  or  Nero,  when  enjoying  the  human  torches 


*  Boftsard  et  Maoldc,  GiUcs  dc  Rais,  dit  Barbe-bleue,  Paris,  1886,  pp.  Ql-Al 
72-3.  78-81,  92-116.  173.  269:  Pr.  pp.  cliv.^lv.,  clvii.,  cUx,— Trfe»-Aucien  Cou- 
tume  de  BratAgnc  c.  93  (Boordot  de  Richebonrg,  IV.  320).— D'Argenlrt,  CommeoL 
in  CoDSuetud.  BriUan.  pp.  l(j47-55. 
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Ulaminating  his  unearthly  orgies,  found  such  delirium  of  delight 
in  inflicting  and  in  watching  human  agony.* 

While  such  were  his  recreations,  his  serious  pursuit  was  the 
search  for  the  philosopher's  stone — ^the  Universal  Elixir  which 
should  place  unlimited  wealth  and  power  in  his  hands.  To  this 
end  his  agents  were  on  the  watch  to  hring  him  skilled  professors  in 
the  art,  and  he  served  as  the  dupe  of  a  succession  of  charlatans, 
whose  promises  kept  him  ever  in  the  hope  that  he  was  on  the 
point  of  attaining  the  fulfilment  of  his  desires.  He  never  ceased 
to  believe  that  once,  at  his  castle  of  Tiffauges,  the  operation  was 
about  to  be  crowned  with  success,  when  the  sudden  arrival  of  the 
Dauphin  Louis  forced  him  to  destroy  his  furnaces ;  for  though,  as 
we  have  seen,  alchemy  was  not  positively  included  in  the  prohib- 
ited arts,  its  practice  was  ground  for  suspicion,  and  Louis,  even  in 
his  youth,  was  not  one  to  whom  he  could  afford  to  confide  so  dan- 
gerous a  secret.  This  confident  hope  explains  the  recklessness  of 
his  expenditures  and  his  careless  alienations,  in  which  he  retained 
a  right  of  redemption,  for  any  morrow  might  see  him  placed  be- 
yond the  need  of  reckoning  with  his  creditors.  Yet,  as  already 
stated,  although  alchemy  assumed  to  be  a  science,  in  practice  it 
was  almost  universally  coupled  with  necromancy,  and  few  alche- 
mists pretended  to  be  able  to  achieve  results  without  the  assistance 
of  demons,  whose  invocation  became  a  necessary  department  of 
their  art.  So  it  was  with  those  employed  by  Gilles  de  Rais,  and  no 
more  instructive  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  frauds  of  magic  can 
be  found  than  in  his  confession  and  that  of  his  chief  magician, 
Francesco  Prelati.  The  latter  had  a  familiar  demon  named  Bar- 
TOUy  whom  he  never  had  any  difficulty  in  evoking  when  alone,  but 
who  would  never  show  himself  when  Gilles  was  present,  and  in 
the  naive  accounts  which  the  pair  give  of  their  attempts  and  fail- 
ures, one  cannot  help  admiring  the  quick-witted  ingenaity  of  the 
Italian  and  the  facile  creduhty  of  the  baron.  On  one  occasion,  in 
answer  to  Frelati's  earnest  prayer  for  gold,  the  tantalizing  demon 
spread  countless  ingots  around  the  room,  but  forbade  his  touching 
them  for  some  days.  When  this  was  reported  to  Gilles  he  natu- 
rally desired  to  feast  his  eyes  upon  the  treasure,  and  Prelati  con- 
ducted him  to  the  chamber.    On  opening  the  door,  however,  he 


*  Bossard  et  Hanlde,  Pr.  pp.  Ixxxiy.-xcu.^  t<^^  .-v^ 
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cried  out  tbat  he  saw  a  great  green  ser])ent  as  ]ari;;e  as  a  dogooiled 
up  on  the  floor,  and  botli  took  to  their  heels.  Then  (iilles  armed 
himself  with  a  crucifix  containini^  a  particle  of  the  true  cross,  ami 
insisted  on  returning,  but  Pj*olati  warned  him  that  such  expedienU 
only  increased  the  danger,  and  he  desistc^l.  Finally  the  malioious 
denK»n  (^hanged  the  gohl  into  tinsel,  wliich,  when  handled,  turned 
intu  a  tawny  dust.  It  wjia  in  vain  that  ItiUes  gave  to  Pi^elati  com- 
pacts signed  with  his  hlood,  pledging  himself  to  obedience  in  re- 
turn for  the  three  gifts  of  knowledge,  wealth,  and  power ;  Barron 
wouhl  liave  none  of  them.  The  demon  was  offended  with  Gillee 
for  not  keeping  a  promise  to  make  some  offering  to  hira ;  if  a 
gnndl  request  were  made  it  should  be  a  trifle,  such  as  a  pullet  or  a 
dove;  if  something  greater  it  must  be  the  member  of  a  child. 
Children's  ho<iies  were  not  scarce  where  Gillea  resided,  and  he 
speedily  placed  in  a  glass  vessel  a  child's  hand,  heart,  eyes,  and 
blood,  and  gave  them  to  Prelati  to  offer.  Still  the  demon  was  ob- 
durate, and  ri*elati,as  he  said,  buried  the  rejected  offering  in  conso- 
crated  ground.  Gilles  has  had  the  reputation  of  sacrificing  unnam- 
bei'ed  children  in  his  necromantic  operations,  but  this  is  the  only 
case  elicited  on  his  trial,  and  the  number  of  times  it  is  brought  into 
the  evidence  shows  the  immense  importance  attached  to  it  by  the 
prosecution.* 

It  was  impossible  that  a  career  such  as  this  could  continue  for 
eight  years  without  exciting  suspicion.  Though  for  the  most  part 
QiUes  selected  Lis  victims  from  among  the  beggars  who  crowded 
his  castle  giites,  attracted  by  his  ostentatious  charities— children 
for  whom  there  was  no  one  to  make  infjuiry — yet  ho  hatl  hi* 
agents  out  thmugh  the  land  enticing  from  parents  the  offspring 
whom  they  would  see  no  more.  Two  women,  Etiennette  Blauchu 
and  Perrine  Martin,  better  known  as  La  Meffraye,  were  the  nio«t 
successful  of  these  purveyors,  and  it  came  to  be  noticed  that  whcB 
he  waa  in  Nantes  the  children  who  frequented  the  gates  of  fail 
Hotel  de  la  Suze  vrere  apt  to  tlisappear  unaccountably.  His  coBr 
tidential  servants,  Uonri  Griart,  known  as  llenriet,  and  Etieni 
Corillaut,  nicknamed  Poitou,  when  they  saw  a  handsome  3" 
would  engage  him  as  a  page  without  conceulment,  ride  off 
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him,  and  he  would  be  hoard  of  no  inoro.  It  is  rather  curious,  in- 
deed, how  tardily  susjiicion  was  aroused,  for  up  to  within  a  year 
or  two  of  the  end  there  were  mothers  who  had  no  hesitation  in 
confiding  their  children  to  the  terrible  baron.  At  his  castles  of 
Tiffuuges  and  Machccoul  there  was  little  disguise.  He  was  haut^ 
justtAHer  in  his  lands:  l)etween  him  and  his  villeins  there  uas,  as 
de  Fontjiines  savs,  no  judge  but  (-rod ;  they  could  not  fly,  for  they 
were  attached  to  the  glebe,  and  they  could  only  rest  silent  in  divad 
suspense  a«  to  where  the  next  bolt  would  fall.  Even  as  far  oflF  as 
St.  Jean-d'AngelVj  Machecoul  had  the  name  of  a  place  where 
children  were  enton,  and  at  Tilfaugi^s  they  said  that  for  one  child 
that  disa[>[>earei1  at  Machecoul  there  were  seven  at  Tiffauges.  Yet 
so  far  wajs  the  truth  from  being  guessed  that  the  story  ran  among 
the  peasantry  that  Michel  de  Sill6,  when  a  j>risoner  with  the  Eng- 
lish, had  been  obliged  to  promise,  as  part  of  his  ransom,  twenty- 
fonr  boys  to  serve  as  pages,  and  that  when  the  tale  wtia  complete 
the  disappearances  would  cease.  Still  suspicion  grew.  One  of 
the  marshars  confidants,  though  not  fully  initiated  in  his  secrets, 
a  priest  named  Eustache  Blanchet,  grew  alarmed  and  ran  away 
from  Tiffauges.  taking  up  his  residence  at  Mortagne-sur-Sevre. 
Here  he  loarneti  from  Jean  Mercier,  castellan  of  La  Koche-aur- 
Yon,  that  in  Nantes  and  Clisson  and  elsewhere  it  was  public 
rnmor  that  Gilles  killed  numbers  of  children,  in  order  with  their 
blood  to  write  a  necromantic  book  which,  when  completed,  would 
enable  him  to  capture  any  castle  and  prevent  any  one  from  with- 
atanding  hira.  This  grew  to  be  the  popular  belief,  as  recorded  by 
Monstrclet,  and  so  iinpirsstxl  was  Hlanchet's  imagination  with  it 
that^  after  his  return  to  Tiffauges,  at  Easter,  14-H»,  just  before  the 
itrophe,  when  Gilles  invited  him  and  another  priest  into  his 
"rtudy  to  exhibit  to  them  his  ornamentation  of  the  binding  of  the 
ceremonial  book  of  his  cha}>el,  some  sheets  of  paper  written  in  red, 
lying  on  the  desk,  convince<l  him  that  the  popular  report  was  true. 
In  this  httle  scene,  the  contrast  between  the  peaceful  artistic  labors 
of  the  marshal  and  the  di-ead  conjurations  supposed  to  be  written 
with  his  own  hand  in  innocent  blood,  is  a  type  of  his  strange 
career.* 

What  wafl  the  number  of  his  victims  can  never  be  known. 
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With  the  exaggeration  customary  in  such  cases  some  writers  have 
estimated  thera  at  seven  hundred  or  eight  hundred.  In  hia  con- 
fession Gilles  said  that  the  number  was  great,  but  he  kept  no 
count.  In  the  civil  process  against  him  it  is  stated  at  over  two 
hundred,  but  in  the  articles  of  accusation  in  the  eoclesiastical 
court,  which  were  elaborately  drawn  up  after  obtaining  all  pos- 
sible testimony,  the  figure  is  given  as  one  hundred  and  forty,  mo; 
or  less,  and  this  is  probably  a  full  estimate.* 

Yet,  strange  as  were  the  crimes  of  Gilles  de  Rais,  even  stranger 
was  his  profound  conviction  that  he  had  in  no  way  so  incurred  the 
wnith  of  (Tfid  that  the  Church  could  not  readily  insure  his  salva- 
tion at  the  cost  of  some  of  the  customary  penances.  He  was  so- 
licitous about  his  soul  in  a  fashion  very  uncommon  with  demon- 
worshippers,  and  in  all  his  pn)jected  and  rejected  compacts  with 
8atan  he  was  careful  to  insert  a  clause  that  he  should  not  suffer  in 
body  or  soul.  He  was  regular  in  the  observances  of  religion.  On 
the  Easter  previous  to  his  arrest  a  witness  describes  him  as  going 
behind  the  altar  with  a  priest  for  confession,  and  then  taking  the 
communion  with  the  rest  of  the  parishioners,  and  when  these  lat- 
ter, uneasy  at  their  companionship  with  so  great  a  lord,  desired  to 
rise  he  Iwnio  them  stiiy,  and  all  remained  together  until  the  Eu- 
charist was  ailmiuistered  to  all.  When  he  founded  his  chapter  of 
canons  and  de<licated  it  to  the  Holy  Innocents,  there  might  seem 
to  be  a  grim  pleasantry  in  his  choice  of  patron  saints,  yet  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  he  felt  that  he  was  thus  atoning  for  the  massacre 
of  the  innocents  which  ho  himself  was  constantly  pei'pct rating. 
More  than  once  he  had  a  transient  emotion  of  repentance ;  he  tn<»k 
vows  to  al^ndon  his  guilty  life,  and  by  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  to  obtain  |Mudon  for  the  evil  he  had  wrought — pardon 
which  he  never  seems  to  have  doubted  could  be  thus  easily  won, 
and  reasonably  enough,  in  view  of  the  plenary  indulgences  which 
were  so  lavishly  distributed  and  sold.  After  making  his  public 
confession,  when  lie(H)uld  have  no  further  ho|>e  on  earth,  he  turned 
to  the  crowded  audience  and  exhorted  them  to  hold  fast  to  the 
Church  and  to  pay  her  the  highest  honor.  He  had  always,  be 
said,  kept  his  heart  and  his  affections  on  the  Church,  but  for  which, 
in  view  of  his  crunes,  he  believed  that  Satan  would  have  strangled 
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him  and  carried  him  off,  body  and  soul.  This  trust  in  the  saving 
power  of  the  Church  gave  him  the  absolute  confidence  in  his  sal- 
vation which  is  not  the  least  noteworthy  feature  in  his  strange 
character.  When,  after  he  and  Francesco  Prelati  had  corrobo- 
rated each  other's  confessions,  and  they  were  about  to  part,  he  em- 
braced and  kissed  his  necromancer  with  sobs  and  tears,  saying, 
"  Adieuy  Frcmcoys,  mon  amy;  we  shall  see  each  other  no  more  in 
this  world :  I  pray  God  to  give  you  patience  and  knowledge :  be 
oertain  that  if  you  have  patience  and  hope  in  God  we  shall  meet 
each  other  in  the  great  joy  of  paradise.  Pray  God  for  me,  and  I 
will  pray  for  you."  There  was  none  of  the  agonizing  doubt  that 
racked  the  tender  conscientiousness  of  the  Friends  of  God,  no  men- 
tal struggle,  but  the  calm  assurance,  bom  of  imphcit  behef  in  the 
teachings  of  the  Church,  that  a  man  might  lead  a  life  of  unimagi- 
nable crime  and  at  any  moment  purchase  his  salvation.^ 

How  long  Gilles  might  have  continued  his  devastating  career  it 
would  be  hard  to  guess,  had  it  not  suited  the  interest  of  Duke  Jean 
and  of  his  chancellor,  Jean  de  Malestroit,  Bishop  of  Nantes,  to 
bring  him  to  the  stake.  Both  of  them  had  been  purchasers  of  his 
squandered  estates,  and  might  wish  to  free  themselves  from  the 
equity  of  redemption,  and  both  might  hope  to  gain  from  the  con- 
fiscation of  what  remained  to  him.  To  assail  so  redoubtable  a 
baron  was,  however,  a  task  not  hghtly  to  be  undertaken :  the 
Church  must  bo  the  leader,  for  the  civil  power  dared  not  risk 
arousing  the  susceptibilities  of  the  whole  baronage  of  the  duchy. 
Gilles's  impetuous  temper  furnished  them  the  excuse. 

The  marshal  had  sold  the  castle  and  fief  of  &aint-£tienue  de 
Malemort  to  Gooffroi  le  Ferron,  treasurer  of  the  duke — ^possibly 
a  cover  for  the  duke  himself  —  and  had  delivered  seizin  to  Jean 
le  FertDn,  brother  of  the  purchaser,  a  man  who  had  received  the 
tonsure  and  wore  the  habit  of  a  derk,  thus  entitling  him  to  cleri- 
cal immunity,  even  though  he  performed  no  clerical  functions. 
Some  cause  of  quarrel  subsequently  arose,  which  Gilles  proceeded 
to  settle  in  the  arbitrary  fashion  customary  at  the  time.  On 
Pentecost,  1440,  he  led  a  troop  of  some  sixty  horsemen  to  Saint- 
£tienne,  left  them  in  ambush  near  the  castle,  and  with  a  few  fol- 
lowers went  to  the  church  where  Jean  was  at  his  devotions.   Mass 
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was  about  ooncluded  when  the  intruders  rushed  in  with  brand- 
ished weapons,  and  GiUes  addressed  Jean:  ^'  Ha,  sooundrel,  thou 
hast  beaten  my  men  and  oommittod  extortions  on  them:  come  out 
or  1  will  kill  theo!"  It  was  with  difficulty  that  the  frightened 
clerk  could  be  reassured.  He  was  dragged  to  the  gate  of  the 
castle  and  forced  to  order  its  surrender,  when  Gilles  garrisoned  it 
and  carrieil  him  off,  finally  imprisoning  him  in  Tiffauges,  chained 
hand  and  foot  * 

The  offence  was  one  for  which  the  customs  of  Britanny  pm- 
vided  a  remedy  in  the  civil  courts,  but  the  duke  zealously  took  up 
the  cause  of  his  treasurer  and  summarily  ordered  his  lieutenaut 
general  to  sunx^nder  the  castle  and  the  prisoners  under  a  {>enalty 
of  fifty  thousand  crosvns.  Indignant  at  this  unlooked-for  inter- 
vention, Gilles  maltrcatal  the  messengers  of  the  duke,  who  prompt- 
ly raised  a  force  and  recaptured  the  place  in  dispute.  Tiffauges, 
where  the  prisoners  lay,  was  in  Poitou,  beyond  his  jurisdiction* 
but  his  brother,  the  Constable  de  Richemont,  besieged  it,  and  Gilles 
was  forced  to  liberat^j  them.  Having  thus  submitted,  he  ventured 
in  July  to  visit  the  duke  at  Josselin :  he  had  some  doubts  as  to  his 
reception,  but  Prelati  consulted  his  demon  and  announced  that  he 
could  go  in  safety.  He  was  graciously  received,  and  imagined 
that  the  storm  h;wl  blown  over.  So  safe  did  he  feel  that  while  at 
Josselin  he  continued  his  atrocities,  putting  to  death  several  chil- 
dren and  causing  Prelati  to  evoke  his  demon.f 

While  the  jx>wer8  of  the  State  thus  hesitated  to  attack  the 
criminal,  the  Church  was  busily  preparing  his  downfalL  He  hid 
been  guilty  of  sacrilege  in  the  violence  committed  in  the  churt^ii 
of  Saint- fitienne,  and  he  haxi  violated  its  immunities  in  the  per- 
son of  Jean  le  Ferron.  Yet,  in  that  cruel  age,  when  war  spared 
neither  church  nor  cloister,  these  "were  offences  too  frot|uent  to 
justify  his  ruin,  and  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  pnx^ee^lings  thej 
are  not  even  allu*led  to.  On  July  30  Jean  de  Malestroit,  in  wlio»e 
bishopric  of  Nantes  the  barony  of  Rais  was  situated,  issued  pri- 
vately a  declaration  reciting  that  in  a  recent  viflitation  lie  and  hi* 
commissioners  had  found  that   Gilles  was  publicly  defamed  for 
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morderiBg  many  children,  after  gratifying  his  lost  on  them,  of 
inv<^dng  the  demon  with  horrid  rites,  of  entering  into  compacts 
with  him,  and  of  other  enormities.  Though  in  a  general  way 
synodal  witnesses  were  quoted  in  Bubstantiation  of  these  charges, 
only  eight  witnewes  were  personally  named,  seven  of  them  wom- 
en, all  residents  of  Nantes,  whose  subsequent  testimony  shows  us 
that  they  had  lost  children,  whose  disappearance  they  thought 
they  could  connect  with  Gilles.  The  object  of  this  paper  was 
doubtless  to  loosen  the  tongues  of  those  to  whom  it  might  be 
shown,  but  whatever  diligence  was  used  in  gathering  evidence 
was  fruitless,  for  when  the  tnal  opened,  two  months  later,  but  two 
additional  witnesses  had  been  procured,  of  the  same  indecisive 
kind  as  the  previous  ones.  The  only  charge  they  made  was  the 
abduction  of  children,  and  this  was  in  no  sense  a  crime  vnthin  the 
competence  of  the  ecclesiastical  court.  Evidently  the  awful  secrets 
of  Tiffauges  and  Macheooul  had  not  leaked  out.  It  was  necessary 
to  hazard  something,  to  strike  boldly,  and  when  Gilles  and  his  re- 
tainers were  in  the  hands  of  justice  its  methods  could  be  relied  upon 
to  procure  from  them  evidence  sufficient  for  their  own  conviction.* 
The  blow  fell  September  13,  when  the  bishop  issued  a  citation 
summoning  Gilles  to  appear  for  trial  before  him  on  the  19th.  The 
recital  of  his  misdeeds  in  the  previous  letter  was  repeated,  with 
the  significant  addition  of  ''  other  crimes  and  offences  savoring  of 
heresy."  This  was  served  upon  him  personally  the  next  day,  and 
he  made  no  resistance.  Some  rumor  of  what  was  impending 
must  have  been  in  the  air,  for  his  two  chief  instigators  and  con- 
fidants, Gilles  de  Sill4  and  Soger  de  Briqueville,  saved  themselves 
by  flight.  The  rest  of  his  nearest  servitors  and  procurers,  male 
and  female,  were  seized,  including  Frelati,  and  carried  to  Nantes. 
On  the  19th  he  had  a  private  hearing  before  the  bishop.  The 
prosecuting  officer,  Guillaume  Capeillon,  cunningly  preferred  cer- 
tain oharges  of  heresy  against  him,  when  he  fell  into  the  trap  and 
boldly  offered  to  purge  himself  before  the  bishop  or  any  other  eoole* 
siastical  judge.  He  was  taken  at  his  word,  and  the  28th  was  fixed 
for  his  appearance  before  the  bishop  and  the  vice-inquisitor  of 
Nantes,  Jean  Blouyn.t 

*'  BoMftcd  et  llUalde,  Pr.  pp.  i.,  ii.,  Ti^ix. 
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The  records  are  in]]>erfect,  and  tell  us  nothing  of  what  was; 
done  with  the  followers  of  Gilles,  but  we  may  be  sure  that  during 
this  interval  the  methoila  of  the  inquisitorial  process  were  nod 
spared  to  extract  information  from  them,  and  that  it  was  spreAlfl 
among  the  people  to  create  public  opinion,  for  already,  by  the  ASlh,! 
some  of  the  sorrowing  parents  who  came  forward  to  confirm  their 
previous  complaints  assert  that  since  I^  Meffraye  had  been  in  the 
secular  prison  they  had  been  told  that  she  said  their  children  had 
been  delivered  to  Gilles.    At  this  hearing  of  the  28th  only  these 
ten  witnesses  were  beanl,  with  their  vague  conjectures  as  to  the 
loss  of  their  offspring.     Gilles  was  not  present,  and  apparently  the 
result  of  the  torture  of  his  servants  had  not  yet  been  satisfactory. 
for  further  proceedings  were  atljourned  till  October  8.* 

In  the  succeeding  hearings  the  rule  of  secrecy  seems  to  have 
been  abandoned.  There  evidently  was  extreme  anxiety  to  create 
popular  opinion  against  the  prisoner,  for  the  court-room  in  the 
Tour  Neuve  was  crowded.  On  October  8  proceedings  opened 
with  the  frantic  cries  of  the  bereave<l  parents  clamoring  for  justice 
against  him  who  had  despoiled  them  and  had  committed  a  black 
catalogue  of  crimes,  which  shows  that  since  their  last  appearance 
their  ignorance  luwl  l>een  carefully  enlightened.  Like  the  choras 
of  a  Greek  tragedy,  the  same  dramatic  use  was  made  of  them  on 
the  11th,  after  which,  as  the  object  was  presumably  accomplished, 
they  disappear. t 

At  the  hearing  of  the  Sth  the  articles  of  accusation  were  pre- 
sented orally  by  the  prosecutor.  Gilles  thereupon  appealed  from 
the  court,  but  as  his  a])peal  was  verbal  it  was  promptly  set  aside, 
though  no  offer  was  made  to  him  of  counsel,  or  even  of  a  notary 
to  reduce  it  to  writing.  If  anything  could  move  us  to  commisera- 
tion for  such  a  criminal  it  would  l>e  the  mockery  of  justice  in  a 
trial  where,  alone  and  unaided,  he  was  called  upon  to  defend  his 
life  without  preparation  or  the  means  of  defence.  He  duubtles 
was  guilty,  but  if  he  had  been  innocent  the  result  would  have  been 
the  same.  Yet  the  trial  was  not  carried  on  "-Bimpliciter  ei  Js 
plano^^  according  to  the  forms  of  the  Inquisition.  There  was  ft 
semblance  of  a  lUU  oantesiatio.  The  prosecutor  took  the  Juf^ 
merUum  de  oalumnia,  to  tell  the  truth  and  avoid  deceit,  and 
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demanded  that  Gilles  should  do  the  same,  as  prescribed  by  legal 
form,  but  the  latter  obstinately  refused,  though  summoned  four 
times  and  threatened  with  excommonication.  The  only  notice  he 
would  take  of  the  proceedings  was  to  denounce  all  the  charges 
as  false.* 

It  was  worse  at  the  hearing  of  the  13th,  when  the  accusations 
had  been  reduced  to  writing  in  a  formidable  series  of  forty-nine 
articles.  When  the  bishop  and  inquisitor  asked  him  what  he  had 
to  say  in  defence,  Gilles  haughtily  retorted  that  they  were  not  his 
jadges ;  he  had  appealed  from  them  and  would  make  no  reply  to 
the  charges.  Then,  giving  rein  to  his  temper,  he  stigmatized  them 
as  simoniacs  and  scoundrels,  before  whom  it  was  degradation  for 
him  to  appear;  he  would  rather  be  hanged  by  the  neck  than 
acknowledge  them  as  his  judges;  he  wondered  that  Pierre  de 
I'Hdpital,  president  or  chief  judicial  officer  of  Brittany,  who  was 
present,  would  allow  ecclesiastics  to  meddle  with  such  crimes  as 
were  all^;ed  against  him.  In  spite  of  his  reclamations  the  indict- 
ment was  read,  when  he  simply  denounced  it  as  a  pack  of  lies  and 
refused  to  answer  formally.  Then,  after  repeated  warnings,  the 
bishop  and  inquisitor  pronounced  him  contumacious  and  excom- 
municated him.  He  again  appealed,  but  the  appeal  was  rejected 
as  frivolous,  and  he  was  given  forty-eight  hours  in  which  to  frame 
a  defenoe.t 

The  charges  formed  a  long  and  most  elaborate  paper,  showing 
by  its  detail  of  individual  cases  that  by  this  time  Gilles's  servitors 
must  have  been  induced  to  make  full  confessions.  For  the  first 
time  there  appear  in  it  the  sacrilege  and  violation  of  clerical  im- 
munity committed  at  Saint -£tienne,  and  the  charge  of  child- 
murder  only  figures  as  an  accessory  to  the  other  crimes  to  which 
It  was  connected.  Everything,  however,  that  could  be  alleged 
against  him  was  gathered  together,  even  to  inordinate  eating  and 
drinking,  which  were  assumed  to  have  led  to  his  other  excesses. 
His  transient  fits  of  repentance  and  vows  of  amendment  were 
utilized  ingeniously  to  prove  that  he  was  a  relapsed  heretic  and 
thos  deprived  of  all  chance  of  escape.  In  the  conclusion  the 
prosecutor  apportioned  the  charges  between  the  two  juiisdiotions. 
The  bishop  and  inquisitor  conjointly  were  prayed  to  declare  him 
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guilty  of  heretical  apostasy  and  the  invocation  of  demons,  whil« 
tke  bishop  alone  was  to  pronounce  aentenoe  on  his  unnatural 
crimes  and  sacrilege,  the  Inquisition  having  no  cognizance  of  these 
offences.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  there  is  no  allusion  to  alchemy; 
apparently  it  was  not  regarded  as  an  unlawful  pursuit.* 

It  is  not  easy  to  understand  what  followed.  When  two  days  lat- 
er, on  the  loth,  Gilk^s  was  brought  into  court  he  was  a  changed  man. 
We  have  no  means  of  knowing  what  influences  had  meanwhile 
been  brought  to  bear  upon  him,  but  the  only  probable  explanation 
would  seem  to  be  that  he  recognized  f  I'om  the  details  of  the  charges 
that  Ills  servants  hml  been  forced  to  botmy  him,  that  further  re- 
sistance would  only  subject  him  to  tt)rture,  and,  in  his  earnest  care 
for  the  saJvation  of  his  soul,  that  submission  to  the  Church  and  en- 
durance of  the  inevitable  was  the  only  path  to  heaven.  Still,  he 
could  not  at  once  summon  resolution  to  incur  the  humiliation  of 
a  detailed  public  confession.  While  he  humbly  admitted  the  bish- 
op and  inquisitor  to  be  his  judges,  and  on  bended  knee,  with  tears 
and  sighs,  craved  their  pardon  for  the  insults  which  he  had  show* 
erod  upon  them,  and  begged  for  absolution  from  the  excommuuict- 
tion  incurreil  by  contumacy;  while  he  took  with  the  prosecutor 
the  jura  mentum.  de  calumnia  /  while  in  general  terms  he  aoknowl* 
edged  that  he  had  no  objection  to  make  to  the  charges  and  confeflBed 
the  crimes  alleged  against  him,  yet  when  he  was  required  to  answer 
to  the  articles  Moriadrn  he  at  once  denied  that  he  ha<^i  invoked,  or 
caused  to  be  invoked,  any  malignant  spirits ;  he  had,  it  is  troev 
dabbled  in  alchemy,  but  he  freely  offered  himself  to  be  burned  if 
the  witnesses  to  be  pnxluc^l,  whose  testimony  he  was  willing  lo 
accept  in  advance,  should  prove  that  he  had  invoked  demons  or 
entered  into  pacts  with  them  and  offered  them  sacrifices.  All  tbe 
rest  of  the  charges  ho  s]>eciiically  denied,  but  he  invitecl  the  prose- 
cutor to  prrxiuce  what  witne,sses  he  chose,  and  he  (Gilles)  woilUj 
admit  tlieir  evidence  to  be  conclusive.  Although  in  all  this  then 
is  a  contradiction  which  (*JistH  iloubt  upon  the  frankness  of  the 
official  itfcord,  it  may  perhaps  be  explained  by  vacillation  not  m- 
prcfljablo  in  his  terrible  position.  He  did  not  shrink,  however, 
when  his  seivants  and  agents,  Henriet,  Poitou,  Prelati,  Blanchei 
and  his  two  procuresses  were  brought  forward  and  sworn  in  in»] 
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lined  tho  offer  of  the  bishop  ami  inquisitor  to 
the  interrogiitories  for  their  exaniiuation,  and  ho  declared 
that  he  would  stand  to  their  depositions  and  make  no  exceptions 
to  them  or  to  their  evidence.  It  whs  the  same  when,  on  the  15th 
and  I'Jth,  additional  witnesses  were  svvoiti  in  his  presence.  The 
examinations  of  these  witnesses,  however,  were  made  by  notaries 
in  private.  Tho  depositions  made  by  Ilenrict  and  Poitou,  which 
have  b«en  preserved  to  ns,  are  hicieous  cutaiogues  of  the  foulest 
crimes,  minute  in  tlieir  specifications,  though  the  identity  between 
tbem  in  triiles,  where  omissions  or  discre])anoie8  would  be  natural, 
strongly  suggests  manipulation  either  of  witnesses  or  of  reconls. 
That  of  Prelati  is  equally  full  in  its  details  of  necixtniancy,  and 
raises  at  once  the  question,  not  easily  answered,  why  the  necro- 
ujancer»  wliu  Lad  richly  earned  the  stake,  seems  ti)  have  escaped  all 
punishment ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  as  to  Blanchet,  Lii  MefTraye 
and  her  colleague,  and  some  others  of  those  involved.  It  is  worthy 
of  not«,  that  in  these  confessions  or  depositions  the  customary 
formula  tliat  they  are  made  without  fear,  force,  or  favor  is  con- 
spicuous by  its  absence.* 

At  the  hearing  of  October  20  Gilles  was  again  asked  if  he  had 
anything  to  propose,  and  he  replied  in  the  negative.  He  waived 
all  delay  as  to  the  publication  of  tlie  evidence  against  him,  and 
when  the  dep<.»sitions  of  his  accomplices  were  reiid  he  said  he  liad 
no  exceptions  to  make  to  them ;  in  fiict,  tl»at  tlie  ])ublication  was 
uaneceasary  in  view  of  what  he  had  already  said,  and  what  ho  in- 
tended to  confess.  One  would  think  that  tliis  was  quito  sufHcient, 
for  his  guilt  was  thus  proved  and  adinitted,  but  tho  infernal  curi- 
osity of  the  jurisprudence  of  the  time  was  never  satisfietl  until  it 
had  wrung  from  the  accused  a  detailed  and  formal  confession.  The 
prosecutor,  therefore,  earnestly  demanded  of  the  bishop  and  in- 
(juisitor  that  Gilles  should  be  tortured,  in  order,  as  he  said,  to  de- 
veloj)  iho  truth  more  fully.  They  consulted  with  the  exi>erts  and 
decided  that  torture  should  be  applie<l.t 

The  proud  man  had  lioped  to  be  spared  the  humiliation  of  a 
detailed  confession,  but  this  was  not  to  be  allowed.     On  the  next 


•  B<tHs;ird   ©t   Mfiulde,  Pr.  pp.  iixiL-xixyi.,   nirii.-xxxviii,,  Ixir.-lxili., 
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day,  October  21,  the  bishop  and  inquisitor  ordered  him  to  be 
brought  in  and  tortured.  Everything  was  in  readiness  for  it,  when 
he  bnmblj  begged  them  to  defer  it  until  the  next  day,  and  that 
meanwhile  he  wonld  make  up  his  mind  so  as  to  satisfy  them  and 
render  it  nnneceasary.  He  further  asked  that  they  should  com- 
mission the  Bishop  of  Saint- Brieac  and  Pierre  de  THopital  to  hear 
his  confession  in  a  place  apart  from  the  torture.  This  last  prayer 
they  granted,  but  they  wonld  only  give  him  a  respite  until  two 
o^clock,  with  the  promise  of  a  further  postponement  until  the  next 
day,  in  case  he  confessed  meanwhile.  When  the  confession  mad< 
that  afternoon,  under  these  circumstances,  is  officially  declared  to' 
have  been  made  '^^  freely  and  willingly  and  without  coercion  of  any 
kind,*'  it  affords  another  example  of  the  value  of  these  customary 
formulas.* 

Before  the  commissioners  he  made  no  difficulty  of  accusing 
himself  of  all  the  crimes  wherewith  he  stood  charged.  Pierre  de 
rilopital  found  the  recital  hard  of  credence,  and  pressed  him  vigor- 
ously to  disclose  the  motive  which  had  led  to  their  commission. 
fie  was  not  satisfied  with  Gilles*s  declaration  that  it  was  simply  to 
gratify  his  passions,  till  he  exclaime^l,  **  Truly,  there  was  no  other 
cause,  object,  or  intention  than  I  have  said.  I  have  told  you  great- 
er things  than  that — enough  to  put  ten  thousand  men  to  death.*^ 
The  president  pressed  the  matter  no  further,  but  sent  for  Prelati, 
when  the  two  accomplices  freely  confirmed  each  other's  state- 
ments, and  they  parted  in  tears  with  the  affectionate  farewell 
already  alluded  to.f 

There  was  no  further  talk  of  torture,  Gilles  was  now  fairly 
embarked  in  his  new  course.  Apparently  resolved  to  win  heaven 
by  contrition  and  by  the  assistance  of  the  Church,  this  extraordi- 
nary man  presents,  during  the  remainder  of  the  trial,  a  spectacle 
which  is  probably  without  an  example.  When,  on  the  next  dav. 
October  22,  he  was  brought  before  his  judges,  the  proud  and 
haughty  baron  desired  that  his  confession  should  be  read  in  pub- 
lic, so  that  his  humiliation  should  aid  in  winning  pjirdon  from  God. 
Not  content  with  this,  he  supplemented  his  confession  with  abun- 
dant details  of  his  atrocities,  as  though  seeking  to  make  to  God  an 
acceptable  oblation  of  his  pride.     Finally,  after  exhorting  those 
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present  to  honor  and  obey  the  Church,  he  begged  with  abundant 
tears  their  pra3'ers,  and  entreated  pardon  of  the  parents  whose 

t  children  he  had  murdered  * 

On  the  25th  he  was  brought  up  for  sentence.     After  the  bishop 

I  and  inquisitor  had  duly  consulted  their  assembly  of  experts,  two 

i  sentences  were  read.  The  first,  in  the  name  of  both  judges,  con- 
demned him  as  guilty  of  heretical  a]K>stasy  and  horrid  invocation 

I  of  demons,  for  which  he  had  incurred  excommunication  and  other 
penalties  of  the  law,  and  for  which  he  should  be  punished  accord- 
ing to  the  canonical  sanctions.  The  second  sentence,  rendered  by 
the  bishop  alone,  in  the  same  fonn,  condemned  him  for  unnatural 
crime,  for  sacrilege,  and  Uiv  violating  the  immunities  of  the  Church. 
In  neither  sentence  was  there  any  punishment  indicated.  He  was 
not  pronouncetl  relapsed,  and  therefore  could  not  be  abandonetl 
to  the  secular  arm,  and  it  was  apptirently  deemed  superfluous  to 
enjoin  on  him  any  penance,  as  a  prosecution  had  been  going  on 
pain  pas*iu  in  the  secular  court,  of  which  the  result  was  not  in 
doubt.  The  ecclesiastical  court  ha<l  dropjwd  the  accusation  of 
murder,  after  it  had  serve<l  its  purpose  in  exciting  popular  odium, 
and  had  left  it  to  the  civil  authorities  to  which  it  belonged.  In 
fact,  the  whole  ehiborate  proceedings  were  a  nullity,  except  so  far 
as  they  served  as  a  shield  for  the  civil  process,  and  as  a  basis  for 
confiscating  his  estates.! 

Alter  the  reading  of  the  sentences  he  was  asked  if  he  wi8he<l 
reincorporation  in  the  Church.  He  replied  that  he  had  not  known 
what  heresy  was,  nor  that  lu'  Imd  lapsed  into  it,  but  as  the  Church 
had  declai-ed  him  guilty,  lie  begged  on  his  knees,  with  sighs  and 
groans,  to  be  reincorporated.  When  this  ceremony  was  accom- 
plished he  asked  for  absolution,  which  was  granted.  It  shows 
the  deceptive  nature  of  the  whole  proceedings,  and  how  little 
the  bishop  and  intpiisitor  thought  <»f  anything  but  the  secret 
object  to  be  atUiinetl,  that  although  Gilles  was  condemned  for 
hezeey,  he  was  absolves!  without  subjection  to  the  indispensable 
ceremony  of  abjuration,  and  his  re<|uest  for  a  confessor  was 
promptly  met  by  the  a])pointment  of  Jean  Juvenal,  a  Carmehto 
of  Floermel.J  

*  BoaBord  et  Mauldc;  Pr.  pp.  xlviii.-lviii.  t  Ibid.  Fr.  pp.  Iziii.-UiT. 
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From  the  Tour  Neuve,  where  the  ecclesiastical  oourt  held  it< 
Bittings,  Gillee  was  at  once  hurriod  before  the  secular  tribunal  in  the 
Booffay.  It  had  commenced  its  inquest  on  September  IS,  and  had 
been  busily  employed  in  collecting  evidence  concerning  the  child- 
murders,  besides  which,  its  presiding  judge,  Pierre  de  l'116piul. 
hud  been  present  at  much  of  the  eociesiastical  trial,  and  had  per 
BonaUy  received  GiUes's  confession.  It  was  thus  fully  prejiared  to 
act,  and  indeed  liad  aln^ady  condemned  Uenriet  and  Foitou  to  be 
hanged  and  burned.  When  Gilles  was  brought  in  and  arraigned 
he  immediately  confessed.  Pierre  urged  him  to  confess  in  full,  and 
thus  obtain  alleviation  of  the  penalty  due  to  hia  sins,  and  he  freely 
complied.  Then  the  president  took  the  opinions  of  his  assoesors, 
who  all  voted  in  favor  of  death,  although  there  was  some  difference 
as  to  the  form.  Finally  Pierre  annoimced  that  he  ha<l  incurred 
the  ''^peines  pecvnu'Ues^"'  which  were  to  Ije  levied  on  his  goods 
and  lands  "  with  moderation  of  justice."  As  for  his  crimeB,  for 
these  he  was  to  be  hanged  and  burned,  and  that  he  might  hare 
op|X)rtunity  to  crave  mercy  of  God,  the  time  was  fixed  for  one 
o'clock  the  next  day.  Gilles  tluuiked  him  for  the  designation  of 
the  hour,  a<lding  that  as  ho  and  his  servants,  Henriet  and  Poitoa, 
had  committed  the  crimes  together,  he  asked  that  they  might  be 
executed  together^  so  tliat  ho  who  was  the  cause  of  their  guilt 
might  admonish  them,  and  show  them  the  example  of  a  good 
death,  and  b}'  the  grace  of  our  Lord  be  the  cause  of  their  saiva 
tion.  If,  he  said,  they  did  not  see  him  die  they  might  think  that 
he  escaped,  and  thus  be  cast  into  despair.  Not  otdy  was  this  ro* 
quest  gmntoJ,  but  he  was  told  that  he  might  select  the  place  of 
his  burial,  when  he  chose  the  Carmelite  church,  the  sepnlcbre  of 
the  dukes,  and  of  all  that  was  most  illustrious  in  Brittany.  As  k 
last  prayer,  he  begged  that  the  bishop  and  clergy  might  be  re- 
quested to  walk  in  procession  prior  to  his  execution  the  next  day. 
to  pray  God  to  keep  him  and  his  servants  in  firm  belief  of  Bal\-*- 
tion.  This  was  granted,  and  the  morning  saw  the  extraordinary 
8pX!tat4e  of  the  clergy,  followed  by  the  whole  population  of  NantM, 
who  had  been  clamoring  for  his  death,  marching  through  the  streeti 
and  singing  and  praying  for  his  salvation.* 

On  the  way  to  execution  Gilles  devoted  himself  to  comforting 

'  Boseard  et  MuiilUe,  p.  838;  Pr.  pp.  cxli^-cxUv. 
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the  servants  whom  he  haU  brought  to  a  shameful  death,  assuriug 
them  that  as  soon  as  their  soiils  should  leave  their  bodies  they 
would  all  meet  in  jjaradiso.  The  men  were  as  contrite  ami  as  sure 
of  salvatiou  as  their  master,  dechiring  that  they  welcomed  ileath 
in  their  unlnjunded  tiust  in  God.  They  were  all  mounted  on 
stands  over  piles  of  wood,  with  halters  around  their  necks  attached 
to  the  gallows.  The  stands  were  pushed  aside,  and  as  they  swung 
the  fagots  were  lighted,  Henriet  and  Poitou  were  allowe<.l  to 
bum  to  ashes,  but  when  Gilles's  halter  was  burned  through  and  his 
body  fell-,  the  ladies  of  his  kindred  rushed  forward  and  plucked  it 
from  the  tiames.  It  was  honored  with  a  magniticent  funerid,  and 
it  is  said  that  some  of  the  bones  were  kept  by  iiis  family  as  relics 
of  bis  repentance.* 

Under  the  Breton  laws  execution  for  crime  entailtid  cunlisea- 
tion  of  movables  to  the  seigneur  justicier,  but  not  of  the  landed 
estates.  Condemnation  for  heresy,  as  we  have  seen,  everywhere 
can'ied  with  it  indiscriminate  conJiacation  and  inflictal  disiibilities 
for  two  generations.  Gilles  was  convicteil  as  a  heretic,  but  tlie 
secuiar  sentence  is  obscure  on  the  subjeot  of  coniisoation,  and  in 
the  intricate  and  prolongeil  litigation  wliich  arose  over  his  inheri- 
tance  it  is  difficult  to  determine  to  what  extent  confiscation  was 
enforced.  Some  twenty  years  later  the  "Memoire  dee  HWtiers" 
argues  i\u\i  ileath  had  expiated  his  crimes  and  removed  all  cause 
of  confiscation,  which  would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  ha<l  taken 
place.  C'ertain  it  is  tlmt,  to  assist  the  Duke  of  Brittany,  Rene  of 
Anjou  in  1450  coufiscated  Cliamptoce  and  Ingrandes,  which  were 
under  his  jurisdiction,  and  ceded  them  to  the  duke  to  confirm  bis 
title.  Charles  V^IL,  on  the  other  side,  had  already  decreed  confis- 
cation in  onler  to  help  the  heirs.f 

No  disabilities  wore  indicted  upon  the  descendants,  and  the 
house  was  still  n^garded  as  eligil)le  to  the  noblest  allianeos.  After 
a  year  of  widowhood,  Catharine  de  Thouara  moiTiecl  Jean  do  Von- 
di^me,  Vidume  of  Ohartres,  and  in  1442  GiUes's  daughter,  Marie,  es- 
poused Pn^gent  do  Coi*tivy,  Admiral  of  France  and  one  of  the 
uiost  |x*uorlid  men  in  the  royal  court.  He  must  have  considered 
!(be  match  most  desirable,  for  bo  submittetl  to  hard  conditions  in 
*  BoMftrd  ct  BIau1(I<i,  pp.  337-41. 

+  Tr^-Anc.  Cout.  de  Bretngne  c  118  (Bourdot  de  Richebourg,  IV.  2S8).— 
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the  marriage  contract,  lie  resolutely  set  to  work  to  recover  the 
alienated  or  confiscated  lanJs^  and  succooded  in  gaining  pofisessioal 
of  some  of  the  finest  estates,  including  Champtoc6  and  Ingrandes, 
though  his  death  at  the  siege  of  Cherbourg,  in  1450,  prevented  his 
enjoying  them.  Marie  not  long  after  was  remarried  with  Andre 
de  Laval,  Marshal  and  Admiral  of  France,  who  caused  her  rights 
to  be  respected,  but  on  her  death  without  issue  in  1457  the  inheri- 
tance passetl  to  Gilles's  brother,  Rene  de  la  Suze.  The  interminable 
litigation  revived  and  continued  until  after  his  death  in  1474.  He 
left  but  one  daughter,  who  had  been  married  to  the  Prince  de 
D<k)ls  in  1440 ;  they  had  but  one  son,  Andre  de  Chauvigny,  who 
died  without  issue  in  1502,  when  the  race  became  extinct-  Tbe 
barony  of  Rais  lajjsed  into  the  house  of  Toumcmine,  and  at  length 
jmssed  into  that  of  Gondy,  to  become  celebrated  in  the  seventeeutb 
century  through  the  Cardinal  de  Ketz.* 

Admitting  as  we  must  the  guilt  of  GiUes  de  Eais^  all  this 
throws  an  uncomfortable  doubt  over  the  sincerity  of  his  trial  and 
conviction,  and  this  is  not  lessened  by  the  fate  of  his  accomplices. 
Only  Ilenriet  and  Poitou  appear  to  have  suffered;  there  is  no 
trace  of  the  death-j)enalty  inflicted  on  any  of  the  rest,  though  their 
criminality  wiis  sufficient  for  the  most  condign  punishment,  and 
the  facility  with  which  self-incriminating  evidence  was  obtainable 
by  the  use  of  torture  renderetl  unknown  the  device  of  purcha&iDg 
testimony  with  paition.  Gilles  de  SiUe,  who  was  regarded  as  the 
woret  of  the  marshal's  instigators,  disappeared  and  was  board  of 
no  more.  Next  to  him  ranked  Roger  de  Briqueville.  It  is  some- 
what mysterious  that  the  family  seem  to  have  regarded  this  man 
with  favor,  Marie  de  Rais  cheriaheil  his  children  \\ith  tendw 
In  1446  he  obtained  from  Charles  VII.  letters  of  i^misskta 
him,  which  he  certainly  could  not  have  procured 
had  not  Pregeut  de  Co^tivy  favored  him,  and  the  hitter,  in  a  letl«r 
to  his  brother  Oliver,  in  1449,  desires  to  be  remembered  to  Rnger.t 

If  the  student  feels  that  there  is  an  impenetrable  mysterr 
shrouding  the  truth  in  this  remarkable  case,  the  Breton  peasant 
was  troubled  with  no  such  doubts.  To  him  Gilles  remained  thtt 
embodiment  of  cruelty  and  ferocity.  T  am  not  aufficientlj  versed 
in  folk-loi*e  to  express  an  opinion  whether  M.  BoBsani  ia  correct  i&i 


care, 
rehabihtating 


*  BosBftrd  et  fttnulde,  pp.  370-82. 
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maintaiaing  that  Gilles  is  the  original  of  Bluebeard,  the  monster 
of  the  nursery-tale  rendered  universally  popular  in  the  version  of 
Charles  Perrault.  Yet,  even  without  admitting  that  the  story  is  of 
Breton  origin,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  doubt  that  in  Brittany, 
La  Vendee,  Anjou,  and  Poitou,  where  the  terrible  baron  had  his 
chosen  seats  of  residence,  he  is  known  by  the  name  of  Bluebeard, 
and  the  legend — possibly  an  older  one — of  cruelty  to  seven  wives, 
has  been  uttiiched  to  him  who  had  but  one,  and  who  left  that  one 
a  ^vidow.  Tradition  relates  how  the  demon  changed  to  a  biilliant 
blue  the  magnificent  red  beard  tliat  was  his  pride ;  and  everywhere, 
at  TiiTauges,  at  Champtoce,  at  ^[achecoul,  for  the  peasant,  Blue- 
beard is  the  lord  of  the  castle  where  Gilles  raled  over  their  forefa- 
thers. Even  yet,  when  the  dreatled  ruins  are  approat'hed  at  dusk, 
the  wayfarer  crosses  himself  and  holds  his  breath.  In  one  ballad 
the  name  of  Bluebeard  and  of  the  Baron  de  Rais  are  intei-changed 
as  identical,  and  Jean  de  Malestroit,  Bishop  of  Nantes,  is  the  cham- 
pion who  dehvera  the  terrorizetl  people  from  their  oppi'essor.* 

Another  phase  of  the  popular  belief  in  magic  is  illustrated  in 
Don  Enrique  de  Aragon,  commonly  known  as  the  Manjuis  of  Vil- 
lena.  Bom  in  13S4,  uniting  the  royal  blood  of  both  Castile  and 
Aragon,  his  grandfather,  the  Duke  of  Gandia  and  Constable  of 
Castile,  destined  him  for  a  military  life,  and  forbade  his  instruction 
in  aught  but  knightly  accomplishments.  The  chiUPs  keen  thirst 
for  knowledge,  however,  overcame  all  obstacles,  and  \m  became 
a  marvel  of  learning  for  his  unlettere<l  couijianions.  He  s{>oke 
numerous  languages,  he  was  gifted  as  a  }K)et,  and  he  became  a 
voluminous  historian.  The  occult  arts  formed  too  pi'ominent  a 
portioQ  of  the  learning  of  the  day  for  him  to  neglect  them,  and 
he  became  noted  for  his  skill  in  divination,  and  for  interpreting 
dreams,  sneezes,  and  portents — things,  we  are  told,  not  befitting  a 
royal  prince  or  a  good  Catholic,  wherefore  he  was  held  in  slight 
esteem  by  the  kings  of  his  time,  and  in  little  reverence  by  the 
fierce  chivalry  of  Spain.  In  fact,  he  is  s|x>ken  of  in  terms  of  undis- 
guised contempt,  as  one  who  with  all  his  acquirements  knew  little 
that  was  worth  knowing,  and  who  was  unfit  for  knighthood  and 
for  worldly  affaix's,  even  for  regulating  his  own  household ;  that  he 


*  Bossard  et  MiLUlde,pp.  406,  408,413. 
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was  fihort  and  fat,  aod  axidaly  fond  of  vrooiea  and  of  eatuig.  Hm 
astrological  kaming  was  ridicuied  in  tbe  nving  that  be  knew 
moch  of  heaven  and  little  of  earth.  He  left  his  wife  and  gave  up 
his  earklom  uf  Tineo  in  urder  to  obtain  the  mastenhip  of  the 
Onler  of  Calatrara,  bat  the  king  soon  deprived  him  of  it>  and  tfaw, 
in  the  words  of  the  chn>nider,  he  lo«t  both.  After  his  death,  Ht 
the  age  of  fifty,  in  1434,  the  King  Juan  11.  ordered  all  his  boob 
to  be  examined  by  Fray  Lope  de  Barrientos.  afterwards  Biriiop  of 
Coenca,  a  professor  of  Salamanca  and  tutor  of  the  Infante  Enriqae. 
A  portion  of  them  Fray  Lope  burned  publicly  on  the  plaza  of  the 
Dominican  convent  of  Madrid,  where  the  marquis  lay  buried.  He 
kept  the  rest — probably  to  aid  him  in  the  books  on  the  ocouh 
sciences  which  he  wrote  at  command  of  tho  king. 

Don  Enrique  evidently  was  a  man  of  culture  despised  by  a  bar- 
barous age  which  could  see  in  his  varied  aocomplishments  only  the 
magic  skill  bo  suggestive  to  the  popular  imagination.  He  was  no 
vulgar  magician.  In  his  commentary  on  the  ^neid  he  speaks  o( 
magic  as  a  forbidden  science,  of  whose  forty  different  varietitt  he 
gives  a  curious  classification.  The  only  one  of  his  writings  that 
has  reached  us  on  a  topic  of  the  kind  is  a  tresitist*  on  the  evil  eve; 
In  common  with  his  age  he  regards  this  as  an  ^ulmitted  fact,  bat 
he  attributes  it  to  natural  causes ;  and  in  the  long  and  leam«d  cata- 
logue of  remedies  employed  by  different  races  from  ancient  times, 
he  counsels  abstinence  from  those  which  savor  of  superetition  and 
are  forbidden  by  the  Church.  Had  he  seriously  devoted  himself 
to  the  occult  sciences  he  would  scarce  have  written  his  "  Art  of 
Carving/'  which  was  printetl  in  1760.  In  this  work  he  not  only 
gives  the  most  minute  directions  for  carving  all  manner  of  tlesh, 
fowls^  Hsh.  and  fruits,  but  gravely  proposes  that  there  shall  be 
a  school  for  training  youth  of  gentle  blood  in  this  indispensable 
aceoinpIiBhinent,  with  privileges  and  honors  to  reward  the  most 
eiBcient  graduates. 

Yet  of  this  unworldly  scholar,  neglected  and  despised  during 
life,  popular  exiiggeration  8]>eedily  miide  a  magician  of  wondrous 
power.  His  legend  grew  until  there  was  nothing  too  wild  to  bo 
attributed  to  him.  He  caused  himself  to  be  cut  up  and  packed  in 
a  fiimk  with  certain  conjomtionB.  so  as  to  become  immortal;  be* 
rendered  himself  invisible  with  the  herb  Andrt^inetla  ;  he  turned 
the  sun  blootl-red  T^*ith  the  stone  heliotrope ;  be  brought  rain  and 
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tempest  with  a  copper  vessel ;  he  divined  the  future  with  the  stone 
cheionites ;  he  gave  his  shadow  to  the  devil  in  the  cave  of  San 
Gebrian.  Every  feat  of  magic  was  attributed  to  him ;  he  became 
the  inexhaustible  theme  of  playwright  and  story-teller,  and  to  the 
present  day  he  is  the  favorite  magician  of  the  Spanish  stage. 
From  this  example  it  is  easy  to  trace  the  evolution  of  the  myths 
of  Michael  Scot,  Koger  Bacon,  Albertus  Magnus,  Pietro  d'  Abano, 
Dr.  Faostus,  and  other  popular  necromantic  heroes.^    , 


*  lift  Puente  Epit.  de  la  Chronica  del  Key  don  Juan  II.  Lib.  m.  c  28;  Lib.  t. 
c.  27  (Fernan  Perez  de  Quzman). — Monteiro,  Hist,  da  Santa  Inquisi9ao,  P.  i.  Lib. 
n.  c.  40. — Paramo,  p.  ISl.— La  Fuente,  Hist.  Gen.  de  Espafia^  XX.  60.— Pelayo, 
Heterodozos  Espafioles  L  68d,  60&-11. — Amador  de  los  ^ot,  Revista  de  Eapafia, 
T.  XVm.  pp.  lfr-16. 


CHAPTER  V 


WITCHCRAFT. 

"While,  as  we  have  seen,  princes  and  warriors  were  toying  with 
the  (langemiis  mysteries  of  the  occult  sciences,  inilQencIng  the 
destinies  of  states,  there  had  been  fur  lialf  a  century  a  gradually 
increasing  development  of  soraery  in  a  different  dii-ection  among 
the  despised  peasantry,  which,  before  it  ran  its  course,  worked  far 
greater  evils  than  any  which  liad  thus  far  sprung  from  the  same 
source,  and  left  an  ineffaceable  stain  upon  the  civilization  and  intel- 
ligence of  Europe.  There  is  no  very  precise  line  of  demarcation 
to  be  drawn  between  the  more  pretentious  magic  and  the  vulgar 
details  of  witchcraft ;  they  find  their  origin  in  the  same  beliefs  and 
fade  into  each  other  by  imperceptible  gradations,  and  yet,  histori- 
cally speaking,  the  witchcraft  with  which  we  now  have  to  deal  is 
a  manifestation  of  which  the  commencement  cannot  be  distinctly 
traced  backward  much  beyond  tlie  fifteenth  century.  Its  prao- 
titioners  wem  not  Icaraed  clerks  or  shrewd  swindlers,  but  ignorant 
peasants,  for  the  most  part  women,  who  professed  to  have  skill  to 
help  or  to  ban,  or  who  were  credited  by  their  neighbors  with  such 
power,  and  were  feared  and  hated  accordingly.  Of  such  we  hear 
little  during  the  <larko,st  portion  of  the  Middle  Ages,  but  with  the 
dawn  of  tniHlern  culture  they  confront  us  as  a  strange  phenome- 
non, of  which  the  proximate  cause  is  exceedingly  obscure.  Prob- 
ably it  may  be  tracal  to  the  effort  of  the  theologians  to  prove  that 
all  superstitious  practices  were  heretical  in  implying  a  tacit  pact 
with  Satan,  as  dcclarctl  by  the  University  of  Paris.  Thus  the  in- 
nocent devices  of  the  wiso-women  in  culling  simples,  or  in  mut- 
tering charms,  came  to  l>e  regarded  as  im])lying  demon-worship. 
When  this  conception  once  came  to  be  firmly  implanted  in  the 
minds  of  judges  and  inquisitors,  it  was  inevitable  that  with  the 
pack  they  should  extort  fi'oni  their  victims  confessions  in  accord- 
ance with  their  expectutions.     Every  new  trial  would  add  fresh 


embellishments  to  this,  until  at  last  there  was  built  up  a  stupen- 
dous mass  of  facta  which  demonologists  endeavoi*ed  to  reduce  to 
a  science  for  the  ^idance  of  the  tribunals. 

That  such  was  the  origin  of  the  new  witchcraft  is  rendered 
still  more  probable  by  the  fact  that  its  distinguishing  feature  was 
the  worship  of  Satan  in  the  Sabbat,  or  assemblage,  held  mostly 
at  night,  to  which  men  and  women  were  transported  through  the 
air,  either  spontaneously  or  astride  of  a  stick  or  stool,  or  mounted 
on  a  demon  in  the  sha])6  of  a  goat,  a  dog,  or  some  other  animal, 
and  where  hellish  rites  were  celebrated  ami  indiscriniinate  license 
prevailed.  Divested  of  the  devil-woi'ship  now  first  introduced, 
such  assemblages  have  formed  part  of  the  belief  of  all  races.  In 
Hindu  superstition  the  witches,  through  the  use  of  mystic  si)ell3, 
flew  naked  through  the  night  to  the  places  of  meeting,  where  they 
danced,  or  to  a  cemetery,  whei-e  they  gorged  themselves  with  hu- 
man flesh  or  revived  the  dead  to  satiate  their  lust.  The  Hebrew 
witch  flew  to  the  Sabbat  with  her  hair  loosened,  as  when  it  was 
bound  she  was  unable  to  exercise  her  full  power.  Among  the 
Norsemen  we  have  seen  the  troIl(t-ihmgy  or  assemblage  of  witches, 
for  their  unlioly  purposes.*  In  the  ^liddle  Ages  the  first  aUusion 
which  we  meet  concerning  it  occurs  in  a  fragment,  not  later  than 
the  ninth  century,  in  which  it  is  treated  as  a  diabolical  illusion — 
"Some  wicked  women,  reverting  to  Satan,  and  seduced  by  the 
illusions  and  phantasms  of  demons,  believe  and  prt)fesfi  that  they 
ride  at  night  with  Diana  on  certain  beasts,  with  an  innumenible 
multitude  of  women,  passing  over  immense  distances,  obeying  her 
commands  as  their  mistress,  and  evoked  by  her  on  certain  nights. 
It  were  well  if  they  alone  perished  in  their  infidelity  and  did  not 
draw  so  many  along  with  them.  For  innumerable  multitudes, 
deceived  by  this  false  ojiinion,  Udieve  all  this  to  be  true,  and  thus 
relapse  into  pagan  erroi*s.  Therefore,  priests  everywhere  should 
preach  that  they  know  this  to  be  false,  and  that  such  phantasms 
are  sent  by  the  Evil  Spirit,  who  deludes  them  in  dreams.  Who  is 
there  wlio  is  not  led  out  of  himself  in  dreams,  seeing  much  in  sleep- 
ing that  he  never  saw  waking?  And  who  is  such  a  fool  that  he 
believes  that  to  hapi»en  in  the  body  which  is  only  done  in  the 


*  Weber.  Tndi»che  Skizxen,  p.  112. — W»geaseilii  Cominent.  ad  BCshoK,  Soo- 
Uh,  I.  5.— OrimiD's  Tcutou.  Mythol.  III.  1044. 
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spirit  ?    It  is  to  be  taught  to  all  that  be  who  believes  such  things 
has  lost  his  faith,  and  he  who  has  not  the  true  faith  is  not  of  Go<L 
but  the  clevil.''    In  some  way  this  utterance  ciimo  to  bo  attribatad 
to  a  Council  of  Anquira,  which  could  never  be  identiQed;  it  was 
adopted  by  the  canonists  and  embodied  in  the  suocessive  coUeo- 
tions  of  Regino,  Burchard,  Ivo,  and  Gratian^ — ^the  latter  giving  it 
the  stamp  of  unquestioned  authority — and  it  became  known  among 
the  doctors  as  the  Caj).  EpiHcajd,    Tlie  selection  of  Diana  as  the 
presiding  genius  of  these  illusory  assemblages  carries  the  behef 
back  to  classiciU  times,  when  Diana,  as  the  moon,  was  naturally  a 
night-ilyer,  and  was  one  of  Uie  manifestations  of  the  triform  Hec- 
ate, the  favorite  jiatroaess  of  sorcerers.     Under  the  Barbarians, 
however,  her  functions  were  changed.     In  the  sixth  century  we 
hear  of  '*the  demon  whom  the  peasants  call  Diana^"  who  vexed* 
girl  and  inilicted  on  her  visible  stripes,  until  expelled  by  St.  Caeta- 
rius  of  Aries.    Diana  was  the  dixmon  vum  tn^ridiannin,  and  the  name 
is  use<l  by  John  X  XU.  as  synonymous  with  succubus.    In  some  in- 
explicable way  Bishop  13urchard,  in  the  eleventh  century,  when 
copying  the  text,  came  to  add  to  Diana  Herodias,  who  remained 
in  the  subsequent  reoensions,  but  Ourchartl  in  another  passage  sub- 
stitutes us  tlie  leader  Ilolda,  the  Teutonic  deity  of  various  aspect, 
sometimes  beneficent  to  housewives  and  sometimes  a  member  of 
Wuotan's  Furious  Host.     In  a  tract  attributed  to  St.  Augiistin. 
but  probably  ascribable  to  Iluprues  de  S.  V^icttir,  in  the  twelftli 
century,  the  companion  of  Diana  is  Minerva,  and  in  some  conciliar 
canons  of  a  later  date  there  ap]>ear8  another  being  known  a£  Bed- 
zozia,  or  Bizazia;  but  John  of  Salisbury,  who  alludes  to  the  belit-f 
as  an  illustration  of  the  illusions  of  dreams,  speaks  only  of  Herodias 
as  pi'esidiii^  over  the  feasts  for  which  these  midnight  assembhiges 
were  hold.     We  also  meet  with  UoldiK  in  her  beneficent  capacity 
as  the  mistress  of  the  revels,  under  the  name  of  the  Domina  Abaa- 
dia  or  Dame  Ilabonde.     She  was  the  chief  of  the  domifUJB  ncC' 
iiu^n<v,  who  frequentetl  houses  at  niglit  and  were  thought  to  bring 
abundance  of  tenqKiral  g^xjds.    In  the  year  IS^ll  Gervais of  Tilbury 
shows  the  growth  of  this  belief  in  his  acoount  of  the  l^mia  or 
mattca,  who  Hew  by  night  and  entered  htmses,  performing  ini^ 
chievous  pranks  rather  than  malignant  crimes,  and  he  prudently 
avoids  deciding  whether  this  is  an  illusion  or  not.     He  also  bwi 
personal  knowledge  of  women  who  flew  by  night  in  crowds  with 
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»>lifNlMKS  when,  any  ono  who  incautiously  pronounced  the  name 
of  Obrist  wiis  preei|iiUit«Hl  to  the  earth,  llalf  a  century  later  Jean 
de  Meung  t«lls  us  that  those  who  ride  with  Dame  Hahonde  chiini 
Uiat  they  number  a  third  of  the  population,  and  when  the  In(]uisi- 
tion  undertook  the  suppression  of  sorcery,  in  its  formula  of  inter- 
rogatories, as  we  have  seen  in  tlie  preceding  cha])ter,  there  was  a 
question  lu;  to  the  night-riding  of  the  good  women.* 

Thua  the  Church,  in  its  efforts  to  suppress  these  relics  of  pagan- 
dom, preferred  to  regard  the  nocturnal  assemblages  as  a  fiction, 
and  dvntmnced  as  heretictU  the  belief  in  the  reality  of  the  delusion. 
This,  as  part  of  the  canon  law,  I'omained  unalterable,  but  alongside 
of  it  grew  up,  with  the  development  of  heresy,  tales  of  secret  con- 
venticles, somewhat  similar  in  character,  in  which  the  sectaries 
worsbipi)ed  the  demon  in  the  foi-m  of  a  cat  or  other  beast,  and 
celebrated  their  impious  and  impure  rites.  Stories  such  as  this 
are  told  of  the  Cathari  punished  at  Orleans  in  1017,  and  of  their 
successors  in  later  times ;  and  the  Universal  Doctor,  Alain  de  Lille, 
even  derives  the  name  of  Cathari  from  their  kissing  Lucifer  under 


*  Prog.  CnpituUr.  c.  18  (Hnluz.  11.  365).  —  Reginon.  de  Eccloa.  Discip.  ii. 
8B4.— Burcliard.  Decrot.  xi.  1,  six.  5.— Ivod.  Decret.  xi.  30.— Qratmn.  Decret, 
It.  xxvir.  V.  12.— 3crriii»  in  Virgil.  ^BncitL  rv.  511,  ^^.  118.— Vit.  3.  Cjcshf. 
AieUt.  Uh.  n.  c.  3.  —  RiirmiUl.  «nn.  IM17,  No.  sa.  — Griaim'a  Tput.  Mjtiiol.  I. 
M8aqq.~Fiim  Miif^nusen  Borcnl.  Mytliol.  Ix-xicon,  pp.  7.T1, 567.— Lib.  dc  Spiritu 
et  Anima  e.  2$. — Augerii  Ccnnmanen*.  SUtut.  (Dii  Cange  a.  v.  Diana), — Cone. 
Trcvirens.  onn.  1:JI0  c.  HI  (Miirtenc  Thesaur.  IV.  2^7).— C'ooc.  Ambinnens.  cap. 
\\\.  No.  8  {Martoiie  Ampl.  Cf>Il.  VII.  V2A\). — Joliiinn.  Sareflbcriuus.  Puljcrat.  ii. 
xvii. — Grinim'B  Teut.  Mytliol,  III.  1055-7.  —  Wright's  Dmnc  KyUlcr,  pp.  iv., 
rxxvl.— Gorras.  Tilburiens.  Otia  Imp.  Decis.  m.  c.  80,  93. — Jean  dc  Meung  says — 
"Mdntes  gens  pur  lor  folle  Li  tiers  enfant  do  nncion 

Oiddent  wtrc  pur  ntiict  estrt5e»  Sunt  do  ccste  condicion." 

Brraat  avecqucft  Dame  lUbonde;  (Koman  dc  la  IlosCi  18634.— Wright, 

Et  dient  qae  par  toat  le  raondi*  loc.  cit.). 

A  fltor;  in  Jac  dc  Voraginc^a  life  of  St.  Gennain  1*Auxerroi8  illastrates  thr* 
genesis  of  the  belief  concerning  the  Dnme  Hiibonde  and  lier  troop,  who  assistirtl 
ia  boiiwhold  work.  On  vUittng  a  certjiin  house  SU  (iemiain  found  that  tlic 
sopperUble  was  sot  by  "  the  good  womnn  who  walk  by  night.**  He  remained 
np  and  Raw  a  crowd  of  demons,  in  the  shapn  of  men  and  women,  who  came  to 
mi  K ;  lie  eoraniandcd  tliem  to  star,  and  woke  the  family,  who  rccognired  in  the 
intnidon  tlieir  neighbors,  but  the  Uiter,  on  iuvcsLiwaiion,  were  found  in  their 
bedft,and  the  demons  confesaed  timt  tlie  likenet^sos  were  uasumed  for  the  purpose 
of  deception. — Jac.  de  Vorag.  a.  v.  3.  Oermaniu. 
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the  toil  in  the  shape  of  a  cat*  How  the  inTestigators  of 
came  to  look  for  such  assemblages  as  a  matter  of  coarse^  and  led 
the  accused  to  embellish  them  until  they  assumed  nearly  the  d^ 
velopment  of  the  subsequent  Witches'  Habbat,  is  seen  in  the  con- 
fessions  of  Conrad  of  Marbarg*s  Luciferans«  and  in  some  of  those 
of  the  Templars. 

Yet  the  l)elief  in  the  night-riders  with  Diana  and  Herodiis 
continued,  until  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  to  be  de- 
nounced as  a  heresy,  and  any  one  who  persisted  in  retaining  it 
after  learning  the  truth  was  declared  to  be  an  infidel  and  worse 
than  a  pagan.f  It  was  too  thoroughly  implanted,  however,  in 
ancestral  popular  su()erstition  to  be  eradicated.  In  the  middle  of 
the  thirteenth  century  the  orthodox  Dominican,  Thomas  of  Can- 
timpre,  speaks  of  the  demons  who.  hke  Diana,  transport  men  from 
one  region  to  another  and  delude  them  into  worshipping  mortak 
as  gods.  Others,  he  says,  carry  away  women,  replacing  theni 
with  insensible  images,  who  are  sometimes  buried  as  though  dead 
Thus,  when  the  peasant  wise-women  came  to  be  examined  as  to 
their  dealings  with  Satan»  they  could  hai*dl\'  help,  under  intolerable 
torture,  from  satisfying  their  examiners  with  accounts  of  their 
nocturnal  flights.  Between  judge  and  victim  it  was  easy  to  build 
up  a  coherent  story,  combining  the  ancient  popular  belief  with  thttfl 
heretical  conventicles,  and  the  time  soon  cume  when  the  confession  i 
of  a  witch  was  regarded  as  incomplete  without  an  account  of  her 
attendance  at  the  Sabbat,  which  was  the  final  test  of  her  abandon- 
ment to  Satan.  These  stories  Ijecame  so  universal  and  so  com- 
plete in  all  their  details  that  they  could  not  be  rejected  withoat 
discrediting  the  whole  structure  of  witchcraft.  The  theory  of 
illusion  was  manifestly  untenable,  and  demonologists  and  inquisi- 
tors were  sadly  at  a  loss  to  reconcile  the  incontrovertible  facts 
with  the  denunciations  by  the  Church  of  such  l>eliefs  as  heresy.  A 
warm  controversy  arose.     Some  hehl  to  the  old  doctrine  that  the 


*  Paoti  Carnot  Vet.  Agaoo.  Lib.  ri.  c.  3. — Arlhemari  CabanDcnt.  fton.  lOSi 
— Ouatteri  >[apc^  de  Nugis  Curialium  Dtst.  L  c  30. — Alani  de  InsuHa  coiitn 
Hsret.  Lib.  i.  c.  03. 

t  CoDciL  Trevirena.  aan.  1810  c.  81  (Martene  Thca.  TV.  W7).  — Concil.  Am- 
biancns.  c.  1410  cftp.  iii.  No.  8  (Martene  Ampl.  Coll.  VIL  1*^1). — Eymeric  p- 
341.— Alonso  de  Spina,  Fortalic  Fidei,  fol.  2M. — AlbertJoi  Reperior.  luquicit 
a.  ▼.  Xorguina. 
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devil  cannot  transport  a  human  body  or  make  it  pass  through  a 
disproportionate  opening,  but  they  endeavored  to  explain  the  ad- 
mitted facts  by  enlarging  on  his  lowers  of  creating  illusions.  The 
witch  consecrated  herself  to  him  with  words  and  with  anointing, 
when  he  would  take  her  figure  or  phantasm  and  lead  it  where  she 
wished,  while  her  body  remained  insensible  and  covered  with  a 
diabohcal  shadow,  rendering  it  invisible ;  when  the  object  had 
been  accomplished,  he  brought  back  the  phantasm,  reunited  it  to 
the  body,  and  removed  the  shadow.  The  question  turned  upon  the 
ability  of  the  de\nl  to  carry  off  human  l)eings,  and  this  was  hotly 
debated.  A  case  adduced  by  Albertus  Magnus,  in  a  disputation 
on  the  subject  before  the  Bishop  of  Paris,  and  recorded  by  Thomas 
of  Cantimpre,  in  which  the  daughter  of  the  Count  of  Schwalen- 
berg  was  regularly  carrie<l  away  every  night  for  several  hours, 
gave  immense  satisfaction  to  the  adherents  of  the  new  doctrine, 
and  eventually  an  ample  store  of  more  modern  instances  was  ac- 
cumulated to  confirm  Satan  in  his  enlargetl  privileges.* 

In  145S  the  Incjuisitor  Nicholas  Jaquerius  hit  upon  the  true 
solution  of  the  difficulty  by  arguing  that  the  existing  sect  of 
witches  was  wholly  different  from  the  heretics  alluded  to  in  the 
CajK  KptJieopi^  and  a<lduced  in  evi<ience  of  their  bodily  presence 
in  the  Sabbat  numberless  cjises  which  had  come  before  him  in  his 
olHcial  capacity,  including  one  of  a  man  who,  as  a  child,  fifty-five 
yeiirs  before,  luul  been  carrietl  thither  by  his  mother  in  corajmny 
with  an  infant  brother,  and  presented  to  Satan  w^earing  the  form 
of  a  goat,  who  with  his  hoofs  ha<l  imprinted  on  them  an  indelible 
mark — the  Htigma  diahdlcum.  Jaquerius,  however,  adds,  reason- 
ably enough,  that  even  if  the  affair  is  an  illusion,  it  is  none  the  less 
heretical,  as  the  followers  of  Diana  and  Herodias  are  necessarily 


•  Tliora.  Cantimprat.  BoDum  unirersal.  Lib.  n.  c.  50.— AIodso  de  Spina,  For- 
tnlic.  Fidei,  fol.  2M4. — Bern.  Basin  dc  Artibas  Ma^cis. — Ulric.  Molitor.  de  Python. 
Midierib.  Conclus^  iv. — Th.  Cantimprat.  ubi  sap. — Mali  Maleficar.  P.  ii.  Q.  i.  c. 
3. — Pricriat.  de  Strigimag.  Lib.  i.  c.  xiv..  Lib.  ii.  c.  1. 

Friar  Thontaa  gives  circumaUntiHl  contemporary  instances  occurring  in  Flan- 
ders, where  women  were  carried  away  and  their  images  were  on  the  point  of 
burial,  when  the  deception  was  accidentally  discovered,  and  the  images,  on  being 
cut  open,  were  found  to  consist  of  rotten  wood  covered  with  skin.  He  admits 
bin  inability  to  explain  these  cases,  and  says  that  on  consulting  Albertus  Magnus 
■bout  them  the  latter  evaded  a  positive  answer  (Bunum  universale,  ubi  sup.). 

iii.^i 
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heretics  in  their  waking  hours.  These  speculations  of  Jaquerios  at- 
tracted little  attention  at  tlie  time.  Thirty  years  later,  Sprenger, 
wlio  did  so  much  to  formulate  belief  and  organize  persecution, 
fouiid  the  Cap,  Epiacopi  a  constant  stumbhng-block  in  his  path, 
as  sceptics  were  apt  to  argue  that,  if  the  Sabbat  was  aii  illnsLoti, 
all  witchcraft  was  illusory.  He  endeavored,  therefore,  to  argue  it 
away,  assuming  that,  while  the  devil  undoubtedly  possessed  the 
power  of  transportation,  the  presence  of  the  witt',h  frequently  wai 
only  mental.  In  such  case  she  lay  down  on  the  left  side  and  in- 
voked the  devil,  when  a  whitish  v^^OT  would  issue  from  her  mouth, 
and  she  saw  all  that  occurred.  If  she  went  personally,  and  had  a 
husband,  an  accommodating  demon  would  assume  her  shape  aadl 
take  her  place  to  conceal  her  absence.  Gianfrance^co  Pico  dells  " 
Mirandola  takes  the  same  ground,  that  presence  at  the  Sabbat  was 
sometimes  real  and  sometimes  imaginary ;  the  place  of  assembl 
was  beyond  the  river  Jordan,  and  transportation  thither  took  pIses 
instantaneously.  He  avoids  the  definition  of  the  Cap.  EpUcopi  h} 
assuming  that  the  Decretum  of  Gratian  had  not  the  authority  of 
law,  and  was  corrupt  in  many  places.  The  Inquisitor  Bernardo  di 
Como,  about  1500,  in  addition  to  these  arguments,  had  triu 
phantly  adduced  the  fact  that  numerous  persons  had  been  bum 
for  attending  the  Sabbat,  which  could  not  have  been  done  without 
the  assent  of  the  poi)0,  and  this  was  sufficient  proof  that  the  here*? 
was  real,  for  the  Church  punishes  only  manifest  crimes.* 

About  this  time  the  learned  jurist,  Gianfrancesco  Ponzinibia, 
wrote  a  tract  on  the  subject  of  witchcraft  in  wliich  he  upheld  tb4 
doctrine  of  the  Cap,  Fphcopi  ami  boldly  applied  it  to  all  magic 
and  sorcery,  which  he  treated  as  delusions.  With  a  vast  array  of 
authorities  he  proved  his  case;  ho  exjiosod  the  baldness  of  the 
pretence  tliat  existing  witches  belongeil  to  a  different  sect;  be 
argued  that  their  confessions  are  not  to  be  received^  as  they  con- 
fess what  is  illusory  and  impossible,  and  that  their  evidence  as  to 
their  associates  is  to  be  rejected,  as  they  are  deluded  and  can  onij 
delude  others.  Lawyers,  he  adde<l,  ought  to  take  part  in  trials 
befure  the  Inquisition,  as  tJiey  arc  trained  to  deal  with  crimiDaJ 


♦  Fr.  Nich.  Jaquerii  Fla^Uum  Hrorot.  Pnscinnr.  c.  vii.,  xzriSi. — HaXX.  IhAA 
P.  I.  Q.  i.  c,  10;  P.  II.  Q.  i.  c  3,  0.— G.  F.  Pico  ddia  Blirandol»,  L&  SkrrL'a. 
MiUno,  1861,  pp.  61,  73.— Beroardi  Comeoais  de  Suigiis  c.  8-6w 
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Thifi  aroused  the  learned  tlieologian,  Silvestro  Mozzolino  of 
Prierio,  Master  of  the  Sacred  Palace  and  subsequently  Domiaican 
Genend,  who,  in  1521,  respondoil  in  a  voluminous  treatise  devoted 
to  the  dispute<l  canon.  As  the  utterance  of  the  Council  of  Anquira, 
pi\3iiumab]y  cuufirmed  by  the  Holy  See,  he  does  nut  dare  to  deny 
its  authority,  but  he  adopts  the  same  reasoning  as  Ja^juerius,  and 
laboriously  argues  that  the  heretics  to  whom  it  refers  had  disap- 
pearetl,  that  the  existing  witches  are  a  new  sect,  originating  in 
1404,  and  tluit  the  detioitions  of  the  canon  are,  therefore,  obsolete 
and  inapplicable  to  existing  circumstances.  To  deny  the  bodily 
presence  of  witches  at  the  Sabbat,  he  siiys,  is  to  disci'edit  the  infi- 
nite number  of  cases  ti-ied  by  the  Inquisition,  and  consequently  to 
discredit  the  laws  themselves.*  He  was  followed  by  his  successor 
in  the  mastership  of  the  Sacred  Pahice,  Bartolomeo  de  Spina,  who 
devoted  three  tnicts  to  the  annihilation  of  Ponzinibio.  The  latter 
had  suggested,  logically  enough,  though  miUictously,  that  as  the 
Cap,  Ephcopi  had  defincM.!  as  a  heresy  the  belief  that  witches  ai^e 
coi'poriUly  carried  to  the  Sabbat,  inquisitors  in  administering  abju- 
mtion  to  their  penitents  ought  to  make  them  abjure  this  heresy 
among  others.  The  absurd  position  Ln  which  tliis  phlced  the  In- 
quisition aroused  Spina*s  indignation  to  the  utmost.  ''O  wonder- 
ful presumption!  O  detestable  insanity!**  he  exclaimed.  "Only 
heretics  abjure,  only  heresies  are  abjured  before  inquisitors.  Is 
then  that  belief  a  heresy  which  inquisitors  defend,  and  according 
to  whidi  they  judge  the  enemiefi  uf  the  faith  to  be  worthy  of  ex- 
treme damnation  \ — that  opinion  which  illustrious  theologians  and 
canonists  prove  to  be  true  and  catholic?  O  the  extreme  stolidity 
of  the  man !  Must,  then,  all  theologians  and  judges,  the  inquisitoi-s 
themselves,  of  oU  Italy,  Franc-e,  Germany,  and  Spain,  holding  this 
opinion  abjure  before  the  Imjuisition  'C — and  he  concludes  by  call- 
ing upon  the  Inquisition  to  proceed  against  Ponzinibio  as  vehe- 
mently suspect  of  heresy,  as  a  fautor  and  defender  of  heretics,  and 


•  Ponzinib.  de  Lamiis  c.  49,  50,63-8,  61-8,65-6-— Pricrmt.  de  8trigim»g«v 
Lib.  II.  c,  1. 

Paramo  (De  Orig-.  Offlc.  S.  Inq.  p.  996)  also  adopts  the  date  of  1404  as  that 
of  the  oripin  of  the  sect  of  witches.  Tltia  \%  probably  founHerl  on  confusing 
lonoocnt  VIU.,  who  commeuced  to  reipn  in  1484,  with  Innocent  VII.,  wlio  began 
io  1(04.  In  the  former^s  bull  Summi*  fiMi^^rantrM^  dated  in  h\*  first  regnid  year, 
^e  speaks  of  witches  as  a  nt.-w  sect,  Hud  Pricrias  refer*  tbja  to  1494. 


witcbckaftJ 

at  Um  Hoi  J  OBee*  Thk  mAdetOy  afaows  tba 
the  mtm  bdieb  had  oorapletelj  cooqnered  the  okL  Hie  qnertioB 
had  pMnd  hejrond  the  mage  of  icaaon  and  argmneBt,  and  every 
where  throa^boat  Europe  the  Witchea"  Sabbat  was  aooepled  aa  aa 
bctf  whkch  it  vaa  daogerooa  to  &pate.  Jnrvta  aad 
migfat  amose  tbemaelTea  with  debating  it  tbeoteticaOj; 
peaotkaDj  it  had  beeooe  the  renest  oommooplaoe  of  the  coai% 
both  aecnlar  and  eeclesiastkaL 

That  the  details  of  the  Sabbat  Taried  bat  little  thraaghout  En- 
rope  ia  doabCleM  to  be  ascribed  to  the  leading  qnestians  faabitoallj 
pot  bj  jodgea,  and  to  the  desire  of  the  tortared  culprits  to  satisfy 
their  ezanuaen,  vet  this  coosentaneitj  at  the  time  was  an  irrcf- 
ragaUe  proof  of  tmth.  The  first  step  of  the  witch  was  to  secure 
a  cxmaecrated  wafer  by  pretending  to  rooeiTe  oonunanion,  and  ca^ 
rying  the  Racrament  home.  On  this  was  fed  a  toad«  which 
then  bamed,  and  the  ashes  were  mixed  with  the  blood  of  an  xnfant| 
nabaptized  if  possible,  powdered  bone  of  a  man  who  had 
hanged,  and  certain  herbs.  With  this  mixture  the  witch  anointa 
the  palms  of  her  bands,  or  her  wrist,  and  a  stick  or  stool  whici 
she  placed  between  her  legs,  and  she  was  at  once  transported  U 
the  place  of  meeting.  As  a  variant  of  this  the  ride  was  som 
times  made  on  a  demon  in  the  shape  of  a  horse,  or  goat,  or  dog 
The  aasembly  might  be  held  anjrwhere,  but  there  were  certai 
spota  specially  resorted  to — in  Germany  the  Brocken,  in  Italy 
an  oak-tree  near  Bencvento,  and  there  was,  besides,  the  nnknovn 
place  beyond  the  Jordan.  At  all  these  they  gathered  in  thon 
sands.  Thursday  night  was  the  one  generally  selected.  Tliey 
feasted  at  tables  loade<l  with  meat  and  wine  which  rose  from  the 
earth  at  the  command  of  the  presiding  demon,  and  they  paid  hom- 
age to  the  devil,  who  was  present,  usually  in  the  form  of  a  goat, 
dog,  or  ape.  To  him  they  offere<l  themselves,  body  and  soul,  and 
Uised  him  under  the  tail,  holding  a  lighted  candle.  They  tram- 
pled and  spat  uj>on  the  cross  and  turned  up  their  backs  to  heaven 
in  derision  of  God.  The  devil  preached  to  them,  sometitnes  com- 
mencing with  a  parody  of  the  mass;  he  told  them  that  they  lad 
no  souls  and  that  there  was  no  future  life ;  they  were  not  to  go 
to  church  or  confession,  or  to  use  holy  water,  or,  if  they  did  so  to 


*  Ponzloib.  de  L&mliB  c  65.— Bart  Spioei  de  Strigibua,  p.  176,  Hoaitt,  10T5 
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avoid  suspicion,  they  must  say  **  By  leave  of  our  Master,"  and  they 
were  to  bring  him  as  many  converts  aa  they  could,  and  work  all 
possible  evil  to  their  noighbora.  There  was  usually  a  dance,  which 
was  unlike  an}'  seen  at  honest  gatherings.  At  Oomo  and  Brescia 
a  number  of  children  fi-om  eight  to  twelve  years  of  age,  who  had 
frequented  the  Sabbat,  and  had  been  reconverted  by  the  inquisi- 
tors, gave  exhibitions  in  which  their  skill  showed  that  they  had 
not  been  Uiught  by  human  art.  The  woman  was  held  behind  her 
partner  and  they  danced  backwards,  and  when  they  paid  rever- 
ence to  the  pro.si<ling  (lemon  they  Ijent  themselves  backwfirds, 
lifting  a  foot  in  the  air  forvvartla.  The  rites  ended  with  iiidiscrim- 
inate  intercourse,  obliging  demons  serving  as  incubi  or  succubi  as 
required.  The  reality  of  all  this  did  not  dei>end  alone  upon  the 
confessions  of  the  accused,  for  there  wjis  a  well-known  case  occur- 
ring about  the  year  1450,  when  the  Inquisitor  of  Como,  Bartolo- 
meo  de  Ilomate,  the  iKxlesta  Lorenzo  da  Concorezzo,  and  the  no- 
tary Giovanni  da  Fossato,  either  out  of  curiosity  or  because  they 
double*!  the  witches  whom  they  were  trying,  went  to  a  place  of 
assembly  at  Mendrisio  and  witnessed  the  scene  from  a  hiding-place. 
The  presiiling  demon  ])rotended  not  to  know  their  presence,  and 
in  due  course  dismisse4l  tlie  a.Hsembly,  but  suddenly  recalle*!  his  fol- 
lowers and  set  them  on  the  officials,  who  were  so  beaten  that  they 
died  within  fifteen  days.* 

All  this  was,  of  course,  well  fitted  to  excite  the  horror  of  the 
faithful  and  stimulate  the  zeal  of  the  inquisitor,  but  it  was  only 
the  pastime  of  the  witch,  and  the  reward  given  to  her  by  her  mas- 
ter for  her  labors  and  her  allegiance.  Her  serious  occupation  was 
in  works  of  evil.  She  was  abandoned,  body  and  soul,  to  Satan, 
and  was  the  instrument  which  he  used  to  effect  his  malignant  pur- 
poses. The  demonologists  argue<l  that  the  witch  was  as  necessary 
to  the  demon  as  the  demon  to  the  witch,  and  that  neitlier  could 
operate  without  the  other.  She  was  not  like  the  magicians  and 
sorcerers,  who  merely  earned  their  livelihood  by  selling  their  ser- 
vices, sometimes  for  good  purposes  and  sometimes  for  bad,  but  she 
was  a  being  wholly  evil,  delighting  in  the  exercise  of  her  powers 


•  Mfemoircfl  de  Jacques  du  Clercq,  Liv.  iv.  ch.  4. — Chron.  Cornel.  Zantfliet 
ftnn.  1460  {Moriene  Ainpl.  Coll.  V.  502). — Bernardi  Comenfiis  de  Strigiifi  c.  3.^ 
Priemt.  de  8trigimag.  Lib.  i   c.  3,  14;  Lib.  n.  c.  1,  4. 


for  the  destruction  of  her  neighbors,  and  constantly  exhort^  to 
activity  by  her  master.  Those  powers,  moreover,  were  sufficient  to 
justify  the  terror  in  which  she  was  heUl  by  the  people.  8prengef 
divides  witches  into  three  classes,  those  who  can  injure  and  not 
core,  those  who  can  cure  and  not  injure,  and  those  who  can  do 
both,  and  the  worst  are  those  who  unite  these  faculties,  for  the 
more  they  insult  and  offend  Goil,  the  greater  jx)wer  of  evil  he 
givefi  them.  Thoy  kill  and  eat  children,  or  devote  them  to  Ihe 
devil  if  unbaptize<l.  They  cause  abortion  by  merely  laying  a 
hand  upon  a  woman,  or  dry  up  her  milk  if  she  is  nursing.  By 
twirling  a  moistened  broom,  or  casting  flints  behind  them  towardg 
the  east,  or  boiling  hogs'  bristles  in  a  pot,  or  stirring  a  pool  with 
a  finger,  they  raise  tenijieKts  and  hail -storms  which  deva^ta* 
whole  regions ;  they  bring  the  plagues  of  locusts  and  caterpillarl 
which  devour  the  harv^ests ;  they  render  men  impotent  and  women 
hari'en,  and  cause  horses  to  become  suddenly  mad  under  their 
riders.  They  can  make  hidden  things  known  and  predict  the 
future,  hr\ng  about  love  or  hatre<l  at  will,  cause  mortal  sicknees^ 
slay  men  with  lightning,  or  even  with  tlieir  hx)ks  alone»  or  turn 
them  into  beasts.  We  have  the  unquestioned  authority  of  Eu- 
genius  IV.  that  by  a  simple  word  or  touch  or  sign  they  can  bewitch 
whoTn  they  please,  cause  or  cure  sickness,  and  regulate  the  weather 
Sometimes  they  scattered  over  the  fields  jwwders  which  destroyed 
the  cattle.  They  constantly  entered  houses  at  night,  and,  sprink- 
ling a  powder  on  the  pillows  of  the  parents  which  rendered  th 
insensible,  vvoidd  touch  the  children  with  fingers  smeared  with  a 
poisonous  unguent  causing  death  in  a  few  days;  or  they  would 
thrust  ncdUes  under  the  nails  of  an  infant  and  suck  the  blood, 
which  was  partly  swallowed  and  partly  spit  into  a  vessel  to  serve 
in  the  confection  of  their  infernal  ointments;  or  the  child  would 
be  put  upon  the  fire  and  its  fat  be  collected  for  the  same  purpose- 
Witches,  moreover,  could  transform  themselves  into  cats  and  other 
hciists,  and  Bemanlo  di  Como  gmvely  cites  the  case  of  the  com- 
panions of  Ulysses,  sis  adduced  by  St.  Augustin,  to  pi-ove  the  real- 
ity of  such  illusions.  Ludicrous  as  all  this  may  seem,  every  one 
of  these  details  has  served  as  the  basis  of  charges  under  which 
countless  human  beings  have  perished  in  the  flames.* 


MttU.  Maleficar.  P.  11.  Q.  i.c.  2,4,  U.  15;  Q.  ii  c.  4— Pricriat  de 
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One  very  [looiiJiar  |X)>ver  aficriboil  to  witches  whs  that  of  ban- 
queting in  the  Sabbat  ou  iofants  and  cuttle,  and  then  restoring 
them  to  life.  We  have  seen  the  belief  in  early  times,  and  among 
races  far  apart,  that  soi-ceresses  could  gnaw  and  eat  men  inter- 
nally, which  probably  arose  from  painful  gastric  maladies  ascribed 
to  sorcery.  In  the  genesis  of  the  Sabbat  this  took  the  shape,  as 
de8cnl>cd  by  Bishop  Hurclianl  in  the  eleventh  century,  that  in  the 
nocturnal  meetings  under  the  guidance  of  llolda  men  would  l>e 
slain  without  weapons,  their  llesh  cooked  and  eaten,  and  then  the^' 
would  l»e  brought  to  life  again,  with  straw  or  a  piec^  of  wooil  sul> 
stituted  for  tlieir  hearts.  The  Church  was  not  as  yet  ready  to 
accept  those  marvels,  and  Burchard  penances  belief  in  them  with 
fasting  on  bread  luid  water  for  seven  Lents.  In  the  next  century 
John  of  Salislmry  aficribes  to  tlie  illusion  of  dreftms  the  ]K)])ulur 
superstition  that  lamiae  tore  children  to  pieces,  devoured  thtMu, 
ami  returned  them  to  their  cradles;  and  about  1240  Guillaume 
d' Auvergne  speaks  of  the  superstition  spread  by  old  women  of  the 
"ladies  uf  the  night''  or  "gt>od  women"  who  a|>pear  to  teoi'  chil- 
dren to  pieces,  or  to  cook  them  on  the  fire.  Of  course  this  fonned 
part  of  the  perfected!  stories  of  the  Sabbat.  In  some  witch-trials 
in  the  Tyrol,  in  1500,  there  are  frequent  allusions  to  children  and 
domeetic  animals  carried  to  the  feast  and  devoured,  and  though 
they  reuuiine<l  alive,  they  were  doomed  to  die  soon  afterwanis. 
The  witches  of  the  Canavese  confessetl  that  tlieir  practice  was  to 
select  fat  ciittle  from  a  neighboring  farmer,  slaugliter  ami  eat 
tiiem,  and  then,  collecting  the  bones  and  hides,  resuscitate  them 
with  the  simple  fttrmula  *'.Si'>/v/^,  RanioluP  In  one  case  a  fanner 
of  Levone,  named  Porino  Pastjuale,  kille<l  a  sick  ox  and  skinneti 
it^  and,  natundly  enough,  himself  died  within  a  week,  as  well  as 
Lis  dog,  wliich  lapped  some  of  the  bl(X»d  ;  and  the  occurrence,  ac- 
cording to  custom,  was  suljsequently  explained  by  a  witch  on  trial, 
who  confessed  tliat  the  ox  was  one  whicli  limt  thus  been  eaten  and 


XAh.  IL  c.  7,  9.  — Ulric.  Molitof.  .le  P>ilion.  Mulierib.  — UipoU  HT.  108.  — Pico 
deUa  Mininiiolti,  L«  Smh^a,  pp.  8V-5. — Bernunli  Conu'us.  de  Strigiiti  c.  7. 

It  18  the  univuF'^il  rc^ltiituny  of  th(i  denionologiaU  that  voatly  luoro  womeo 
than  meu  were  tliua  involved  in  tbo  toiU  of  t1i«  Devil.  To  explnin  this,  ^prenger 
iailulgcs  in  a  most  bitter  tirade  agHini^t  wnintin.  nnd  piously  thanks  God  for  pi*!?- 
■crving  the  male  <)ex  fix>m  such  wickedness  (MuU.  Malef.  P.  t.  Q.  vii.). 
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resuscitated,  when  the  assembled  witches  resolved  that  whoever 
killed  it,  and  the  first  who  should  eat  of  it,  sliould  perish.  Such 
feats  as  these,  it  is  true,  gave  the  opponents  of  witchcraft  the  ad* 
vantage  of  arguing  that  they  attributed  to  Satan  the  power  of 
Ghxi  in  resuscitating  and  recreating  the  dead,  and  the  demonolo- 
gists,  thus  hard  pushed,  were  obliged  to  admit  that  this  portion  of 
the  Sabbat  was  illusory,  but  they  triumphantly  added  that  this 
only  proved  the  empire  of  Satan  over  his  dupes.* 

The  killing  of  unbaptized  children  was  one  of  the  special  du- 
ties imposed  by  Satan  on  his  servants,  which  the  theologians  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  they  were  thus  damned  for  original  sin, 
and,  therefore,  the  Day  of  Judgment  wiis  postponed,  as  the  num<- 
ber  of  the  elect  re<juisite  before  the  destruction  of  the  world  is 
thus  more  tardily  completed.  At  a  little  town  near  Basle  a  witch 
who  was  burned  confessed  that  while  acting  as  midwife  she  had 
killed  more  than  forty  infants  by  thrusting  a  needle  into  the  supe> 
rior  fontanelle.  Another,  of  the  diocese  of  Strassburg,  had  thus 
di8|K)sed  of  innumerable  children,  when  she  was  detected  by  acci- 
dentally letting  fall  the  arm  of  a  new-bom  child  while  passing  the 
gate  of  a  town  in  which  she  had  been  performing  her  functions. 
Witch  midwives,  when  they  abstained  from  this,  were  in  the  liabit 
of  dedicating  to  Satan  the  babes  whom  they  delivered.  It  was 
doubtful  whether  the  infanta  were  thus  in  reality  surrendered  to 
Satan,  but  at  least  they  were  subjected  to  his  influence,  and  likely 
to  grow  up  witches.  TIjis,  and  dedication  by  witch  mothers,  ex- 
plain the  fact  that  girls  even  of  eight  and  ten  years  of  age  were 


*  Burchardi  Decret  xix.  5.— Johana.  Saresberieos.  Polycrat  a.  xvil. — Orimffl. 
Teui.  &[jtt)ol.  ni.  1059.— Rnpp,  Die  Ilexenprocesne  uiitl  Hire  Qegner  aus  T}to1, 
lunabnick,  1874,  p.  140.— P.  Vnyra,  Le  Strejjlie  uel  Cauavese  (CuriosUA  Oi  Storia 
Subalpina,  1874,  pp.  220,  334-5). —Btfruardi  Comensis  d«  Strigiis  c.  8. 

A  deTclopmcut  of  this  belief  is  seen  in  the  feat,  referred  to  in  the  proccdiof; 
chapter,  of  Zyto,  the  umgicinn  of  the  Ent|>oror  Wenccslas,  who  swallowed  a  rival 
conjurer  and  dischiirged  liim  alive  in  a  vessel  of  water. 

Tet  concurrently  with  this  the  beliuf  existed  iu  tho  absolute  eating  of  chil- 
dren. Peter  of  Berne  told  Nider  that  in  his  district  thirteen  were  thai  de- 
spatched in  a  short  time,  and  he  learned  from  ti  captured  witch  that  they  were 
killed  in  their  crndles  with  incantations,  dug  up  afYer  btiriat,  and  lK)ilei!  in  actl- 
dron.  The  niiigic  unguent  was  made  out  of  the  fleuh.  while  the  nutip  had  ibf 
power  of  winning  over  to  the  sect  of  Devil-worshippers  whoever  partook  of  \U— 
Mider  Formic&r.  Lib.  v.  c  ui. 
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bewitch  people  and  to  raise  tempests  of  hail  and  rain.  In 
Swabia  a  case  oocurrod  of  one  who»  at  the  age  of  eight,  innocently 
revealed  her  power  to  her  father,  in  consequence  of  which  her 
motiier,  who  had  thus  dedicated  her,  was  burned.  The  witch 
midwives  were  so  numerous  that  there  was  scarce  a  hamlet  with- 
out them.* 

There  was  apparently  no  limit  to  the  evil  wrought  by  Satan 
through  the  instrumentality  of  those  who  had  thus  surrendered 
tbemseives  to  him.  Sprenger  relates  that  one  of  his  colleagues  on 
a  tour  of  duty  reached  a  town  almost  depopulated  on  acc<iunt  of 
pestilence.  Hearing  a  report  that  a  woman  hitoly  burieti  was 
swallowing  her  winding-sheet,  and  that  the  mortality  would  not 
oease  until  slie  hjul  accumplishtMl  tlto  deghitition,  he  caused  the 
grave  to  be  o|)ened  and  the  sheel  was  found  half  swallowed.  The 
mayor  of  the  town  drew  his  sword  and  cut  off  the  head  of  the 
corpse  and  threw  it  out  of  the  grave,  when  the  pest  ceased  at  once. 
An  inquisition  was  hold  and  the  woman  was  found  to  have  long 
been  a  witch.  Sprenger  might  well  deplorc  the  threatened  devas- 
tation of  Christendom  arising  from  the  neglect  of  the  authorities 
to  suppress  these  crimes  with  due  severity, f 

To  understand  the  credulity  which  accepted  these  marvels  as 
the  moat  portentous  and  dreadful  of  realities,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  they  were  not  the  wild  inventions  of  the  demonologists, 
but  were  facts  sulwtantiated  by  evidtuice  irrefragable  according  to 
the  system  of  jurisprudence.  Torture  by  this  time  had  long  been 
used  universally  in  criminal  trials  when  necessary;  no  jurist  con- 
ceived that  the  truth  could  be  elicitetl  in  doubtful  cases  without  it. 
The  criminal  whom  endless  repetition  of  torment  had  reduced  to 
stolid  des|iair  naturally  sought  to  make  liis  confession  stjuare  with 
the  requii-emonts  of  his  judge ;  the  confession  once  made  he  was 
doomeil,  and  knew  that  retraction,  in  place  of  saving  him,  would 
only  bring  a  renewal  and  prolongation  of  his  sufferings.  He  there- 
fore adliered  to  his  confession,  and  when  it  was  read  to  him  in 
public  at  his  condemnation  he  admitted  its  truth.^    In  many  cases, 


•  MaU.  MaleC  P.  n.  Q.  i.  c.  18;  P.  in.  Q,  xixjr. 
t  Mall.  Malcf  P.  i.  Q.  xii.,  xv. 

I  In  England,  where  torture  was  illegal,  tlie  growth  of  witchcraft  was  much 
•lower.     When  the  craze  came  an  efficient  suhstirute  for  torture  was  found  in 
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moreover,  torture  and  prolonged  imprisonment  in  the  foulest  of 
dungeons  doubtless  produoed  f>artial  derangement,  leading  to  be-  J 
iief  that  lie  had  committed  the  acts  so  persistently  imputed  to  n 
hint  In  either  ease,  desire  to  obtain  the  last  sacrament,  vrhidi 
was  essential  to  salvation  and  which  was  only  athninistered  to 
contrite  and  repentant  sinners,  would  induce  him  to  maintain  to 
the  last  the  truth  of  his  confession.  No  proof  more  unquestlonu- 
ble  than  this  could  be  had  of  any  of  the  events  of  lLfe»  and  behef 
in  the  figments  of  witchcraft  was  therefore  unhesitating.  To 
doubt,  moreover,  if  not  heresy,  was  cause  for  vehement  suspicion. 
The  Church  lent  iU  overpowering  autiiority  to  enforce  behef  on  the 
souls  of  men.  The  malignant  powers  of  the  witch  were  repeatedly 
set  forth  in  the  bulls  of  successive  popes  for  the  imphcit  credence 
of  the  faitbful,  and  the  University  of  Cologne,  in  X4S7,  when  ex 
pressing  its  approval  of  the  Malleus  MaJ^jicarum  of  Sprenger, 
warned  every  one  that  to  argue  against  the  reahty  of  witchcmft 
waa  to  incur  the  guilt  of  impeding  the  Inquisition.* 

What  rendered  the  powers  of  the  witch  peculiarly  dreadful 
was  the  deplorable  fact  that  the  Church  had  no  remedy  for  the 
evils  which  she  so  recklessly  wrought.  It  is  true  that  the  sign  ui 
the  cross,  :md  holy  water,  and  blessed  oil^  and  pEdtns,  and  candles, 
and  wax  and  salt,  and  the  strict  observance  of  religious  ritee  were 
in  some  sense  a  safeguard  and  a  preventive.  A  witch  con 
tbat  she  hml  been  employed  to  kill  a. certain  man,  but  when  sh 
invoked  the  devil  for  the  purpose  he  rephed  that  he  could  not  do 
it,  as  the  intended  victiui  kept  himself  protectal  by  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  and  that  the  utmost  injury  that  could  be  inflicted  on  liim 
was  the  destruction  of  one  eleventh  of  his  harvests ;  and  another 
one  stateil  that  on  their  nocturnal  rounds  to  destroy  children  the/ 
were  unable  to  enter  houses  in  which  were  kept  palms  and  blessed 
bread  or  crosses  of  palms  or  ohve,  or  to  injure  those  who  habitu- 
ally protected  themselves  with  the  sign  of  the  cross.  But  it  wbi 
acknowledged  that,  when  once  the  spell  had  been  cast,  the  riotim 

"pricking"  or  thnistinjj  long  nepfllcs  in  every  port  of  the  viclim's  bodj  ift 
search  of  the  insensible  Bpot  which  was  n  characteristic  of  the  witch. 

•  RipoU  III.  193.— Pegnie  Append,  lul  Eymerio.  pp.  88,  84,  85,  99,  lOS.—Ap- 
probftl.  Univ   Colouienti.  in  Mull.  Malef. 

For  an  olBcial  ielectiou  of  p&pal  Imlls  on  the  subject  aee  Lib.  S«pt.  Dcctvt 
Lib.  V.  TiL  lii. 
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could  find  no  relief  on  earth  or  in  heaven — human  means  were 
useless,  and  exorcism  and  the  invocation  of  saints  were  powerless 
except  in  demoniacal  possession.  The  only  cure  was  from  the 
devil  through  other  witches.  Curative  sorcery  had  long  been  a 
subject  of  debate  in  theologic  ethics,  but  it  had  been  fonnally 
condemned  as  inadmissible.  It  not  only  was  a  pact,  tacit  or  ex- 
pressed, with  Satan,  but  it  was  ascertained  that  one  of  his  leading 
objects  in  urging  his  acolytes  to  injure  their  neighbors  was  to 
force  the  sufferer  in  des])air  to  have  recourse  to  sorcery  and  thus 
be  drawn  into  evil  ways.  This  was  illustrated  by  a  case,  cele- 
brated among  demouographers,  of  a  German  bishop  who,  in  Ilome, 
fell  madly  in  love  with  a  young  girl  and  induced  her  to  accom- 
pany him  home.  During  the  journey  she  undertook  to  kill  him 
by  sorcery,  that  she  might  make  off  with  the  jewels  with  wliich  he 
had  loaded  her,  and  he  was  nightly  attac^kod  with  a  burning  pain 
in  his  chest  which  resisted  all  the  resources  of  his  physicians.  His 
life  was  despaired  of,  wlien  recourse  was  had  to  an  old  woman 
who  recognized  the  source  of  his  affection  and  told  him  he  could 
only  be  saved  by  the  Siime  methods,  involving  the  death  of  the 
bewitcher.  His  conscience  would  not  allow  him  to  assent  to  this 
without  permission ;  he  applied  to  Pope  Nicholas  V,,  who  kindly 
granted  him  a  dispensation,  and  then  he  ordered  the  old  woman 
to  do  what  she  proposed.  That  night  he  was  perfectly  well,  and 
word  was  brought  him  that  his  young  paramour  wns  dying.  Ho 
went  to  console  her,  but  she  naturally  received  him  with  maledic- 
tions, and  died  devoting  her  soul  to  Satan.  As  Bodin  admiringly 
remarks,  the  devil  was  cunning  enough  to  make  a  pope,  a  bish- 
op, and  a  witch  all  obey  him,  and  all  become  accomplices  in  a 
homicide.* 

Thus  a  very  profitable  trade  sprang  up  in  counteracting  witch- 
craft, and  man}'  witches  confined  themselves  to  this  branch  of  the 
profession,  although  they  were  as  liable  as  their  adversaries  to 
condemnation  for  compact  with  the  devil,  for  it  was  an  incontro- 
vertible fact  that  they  could  only  relieve  a  sufferer  by  transferring 


■  Bemardi  Comens.  de  Strigiis  c,  14.  — Mall.  Maloficnr  P.  u.  Q.  i..  ii.— P. 
Vayrft,  Le  Streglie  »«1  Canavese.  op.  cit.  p.  230. — A.rtic.  Univers.  PariH.  No,  5. — 
Coocil.  Lin^ncns.  ann.  1403  c.  4. — Prieriat  do  Strigimag.  Lib.  n.  c.  10. — Bodini 
H*gor.  Dsinonoinan.  p.  288. 
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his  disease  to  some  one  else  or  by  performing  some  equivalent  evil 
act.  Sprenger  tells  us  that  they  were  to  be  found  every  German 
mile  or  two.  At  Reichshofen  was  one  whose  business  was  so 
that  the  lord  of  the  place  levied  a  toll  of  a  penny  on  every  cm 
who  came  to  her  for  relief,  and  used  to  boast  of  the  large  revcnui 
which  he  derived  fi'om  this  source.  A  man  named  Hengst,  at 
Eningen,  near  Constance,  had  more  applicants  than  any  shrine  of 
the  Virgin — even  than  that  at  Aix — and  in  winter,  when  the  high- 
ways were  blocked  with  snow,  those  which  led  to  his  house  wero 
trampled  smooth  by  the  crowds  of  his  |mtients.* 

Wiien  ouco  the  l)elief  was  fairly  startcnl  in  the  existence  of 
beings  possessed  of  the  powers  which  I  have  described,  and  £Cctu- 
ated  by  motives  purely  malignant,  it  was  destined  to  inevitable 
extension  under  the  stimulus  afforded  by  persecution.  Every  mis- 
fortune and  every  accident  that  occurred  in  a  hamlet  would  be 
attributed  to  witchcraft.  Suspicion  would  gnidually  attach  to 
some  ill-tempered  crone,  and  she  would  be  seized,  for  inquisitors 
held  that  a  single  careless  threat,  such  as  "  You  will  be  sorn* 
for  this,"  if  followed  by  a  piece  of  ill-luck,  was  sufficient  to  justify 
arrest  and  trial.t  All  the  neiglibors  would  flock  in  as  accusers— 
this  one  had  lost  a  cow,  that  one's  vintage  had  been  ruined  by 
hail,  another's  garden-patch  had  been  ravaged  by  cateqiillars,  one 
mother  ha<l  sutfered  an  abortion,  another's  milk  had  suddenly 
dried,  another  had  lost  a  promising  child,  two  lovers  had  qiiw- 
relied,  a  man  had  fallen  from  an  apple-tree  and  had  broken  bis 
neck — and  under  the  persimsive  influence  of  starvation  or  of  the 
rack  the  unfortunate  woman  would  invent  some  story  to  nccount 
for  each  occurrence,  would  name  her  accom])hce8  in  each,  and  tell 
whom  she  had  mot  in  the  Sabbats,  which  she  attended  regulariy. 
No  one  can  read  the  evidence  adduced  at  a  witch-tnal,  or  the  con- 
fessions of  the  accused,  without  seeing  how  ever}-  accident  aiifl 
every  misfortune  and  every  case  of  sickness  or  daath  which  hiul 
occurred  in  the  vicinage  for  years  was  thus  explaine<l,  and  how 
the  circle  of  suspicion  widened  so  that  every  conviction  brought 
new  victims  ;  burnings  multiplied,  and  the  terrified  community  was 
ready  to  behove  that  a  half  or  more  of  its  members  were  slaves  of 
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Satan,  and  that  it  would  never  be  free  from  their  malignant  ven- 
geance until  they  should  all  be  exterminated.  For  more  than  two 
centuries  this  craze  was  perpctiuilly  breaking  out  in  one  part  of 
Europe  after  another,  carefully  nui-sed  and  stimulated  by  ix)pes 
and  inquisitors  like  Innocent  VIII.  and  Leo  X.,  Sprenger  and  In- 
atitoris,  Bernard  of  Como  and  Bishup  Binsfeld,  and  the  amount  of 
human  misery  thence  arising  is  simply  incomputable. 

Fortunately  on  one  side  there  was  a  limitation  upon  the  other- 
wise illimitable  powers  of  the  witch.  The  contrast  was  so  al«urd 
between  the  faculties  attributed  to  her  and  her  utter  inability  to 
protect  herself  against  those  who  tortured  and  burned  her  with 
impunity,  that  some  explanation  of  the  inconsistency  was  requi- 
aite.  The  demonologists  therefore  invented  the  comforting  theo- 
ry that  through  the  goodness  of  (hnl  the  witch  instantaneously 
lost  her  power  as  soon  as  the  hand  of  an  officer  of  justice  was 
laid  upon  her.  But  for  this,  indeeil,  it  might  have  been  difficult 
to  find  men  hardy  enough  to  seize,  itnprison,  try,  and  execute 
these  delegates  of  Satan,  whose  slightest  ill-will  was  so  dangerous. 
Judges  and  their  officials  thus  were  encouraged  to  perform  their 
functions  and  were  told  that  they  need  dread  no  reprisals.  It 
was  true  that,  like  all  theories  frametl  to  meet  artilicial  condi- 
tions, this  one  was  not  always  reconcilable  to  the  facts.  The 
strange  fortitude  with  which  the  culprits  occasionally  endured  the 
severest  and  most  prolonged  tortures,  so  far  from  being  a  proof 
of  innocence,  was  regarded  as  showing  that  even  in  the  han<ls  of 
justice  the  devil  was  sometimes  able  to  protect  his  servants  by  en- 
dowing them  with  what  was  called  the  gift  of  taciturnity,  and  the 
ingenuity  of  the  inquisitors  was  taxed  to  the  utmost  to  overcome 
his  wiles.  Mlien  this  was  once  admittctl  it  was  difficult  to  deny 
that  ho  could  assist  them  in  other  ways,  and  it  was  reconmiended 
to  the  officers  charged  with  the  arrest  that  when  they  seized  a 
witch  they  should  on  no  account  allow  her  to  enter  her  chamber, 
lest  she  should  secure  some  charm  that  would  enable  her  to  en- 
dare  the  torture.  Such  charms  might  be  secreted  about  her  per- 
son, or  under  the  skin,  or  even  in  accessible  cavities  of  the  hotly, 
so  the  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  shave  the  prisoner  from  head 
to  foot  and  subject  her  to  the  most  indecent  examination.  It  was 
on  record  that  in  Rjitisbon  some  heretics  condemned  to  be  burned 
remained  unhurt  in  the  Hamos ;  vainly  were  they  submerged  in 
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the  river  and  roasted  again.  A  three  days'  fast  was  ordered  for 
the  whole  city»  when  it  was  revealed  that  they  had  charms  oon- 
cealed  in  a  certain  spot  under  the  skin,  and  after  the  removal  of 
these  there  was  no  further  trouble  in  reducing  them  to  ashes. 
Charms  could  also  be  used  from  a  distance.  At  Innsbruck  a 
witch  boosted  that  if  she  had  a  single  thread  of  a  prisoner's  gar- 
ment she  could  cause  him  to  endure  torture  to  the  death  without 
confessing.  Some  inquisitors,  to  break  the  spell  of  tacitomitj, 
were  wont  to  try  sacred  magic  by  administering  to  the  prisoner, 
on  an  empty  stomach,  after  invoking  the  Tiinity,  three  drinks  of 
holy  water  in  which  blessed  wax  hiul  been  melteil.  In  one 
the  most  excruciating  torture,  continued  through  two  w^hole  days, 
failed  to  eUcit  confession,  but  the  third  day  chanced  to  be  Ui 
feast  of  the  Virgin,  and  (hiring  tlie  celebration  of  the  holy  ri 
the  devil  lost  the  power  with  which  ho  had  thus  far  sustained  the 
prisoner,  who  revealed  a  plot  to  make  way  with  the  implacable 
judge,  Peter  of  Berae,  by  n\eaus  of  sorcery.  These  were  simple 
devices ;  a  uioi*e  elaborate  one  was  to  take  a  strip  of  paper  of  the 
length  of  the  body  of  Christ,  and  write  on  it  the  seven  words  ut- 
tered on  the  cross ;  on  a  holy  da}*,  at  the  hour  of  mass,  this  wm 
to  be  bound  anjund  the  waist  of  the  witch  with  relics,  slie  was  to 
be  made  to  drink  holy  water,  and  be  at  once  placed  on  the  radc. 
When  all  these  cfToils  failed  it  was  a  mooted  question  whether  the 
Church  in  her  extremity  couhl  have  recourse  to  the  devil  by  call- 
ing in  other  magicians  to  break  the  spell,  and  Prierias  sacoeeib 
by  ingenious  casuistry  in  proving  that  she  could.  One  precaution, 
held  indispensable  by  some  experienced  pnictitioners,  was  that  the 
witch  on  arrest  waa  to  be  placed  immediately  in  a  basket  and 
thus  be  carrietl  to  prison,  without  allowing  her  feet  to  touch  Ibe 
earth,  for  if  she  were  permitted  to  do  so  she  could  slay  her  cap- 
tors with  hghtning  and  escape.* 

There  was  another  comfortable  theory  that  those  who  exear- 
cised  public  functions  for  the  suppression  of  witchcraft  wore  not 
subject  to  the  influence  of  witches  or  demons.  Sprengcr  tells  u« 
that  he  and  his  colleagues  had  been  many  times  assailed  by  deviU  tft 
the  shape  of  monkeys,  (logs,  and  goats,  but  by  the  aid  of  God  ther 
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had  always  been  able  to  overcome  the  enemy.  Yet  there  wej^ 
exceptions  to  this,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  the  unlucky  in- 
quisitor and  podesta  of  Como ;  and  the  lenity  of  some  judges  ^vas 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  witch  was  sometimes  uble  so  to 
affect  their  minds  that  the\'  were  uniiblo  to  convict.  This  steeled 
the  heiirt  of  the  conscientious  inquisitor,  who  repressed  all  senti- 
menta  of  compassion  in  the  behef  that  they  were  promptetl  by 
Satan.  The  witcli  was  specially  able  to  exert  this  power  ovur  her 
judge  when  she  looked  u]K)u  him  before  he  saw  her,  and  it  was  a 
wise  precaution  to  make  her  enter  tlie  court  backwards^  so  that 
tlie  judge  had  the  advantage  of  the  first  glance,  lie  and  his  as- 
sistants were  also  advised  to  bo  very  cai*eful  not  to  let  a  witch 
toach  them,  especially  on  the  wrist  or  otlier  joint,  and  to  wear 
around  the  neck  a  bag  containing  sjUt  exorcised  on  Palm  Sunday, 
with  consecra  to<l  herbs  enclosed  in  blessed  wax,  besides  constantly 
protecting  themselves  with  the  sign  of  the  crass.  It  was  doubt- 
less through  neglect  of  these  salutary  precautions  that  at  a  witch- 
burning  in  the  Black  Forest,  as  the  executioner  was  lifting  the 
convict  on  the  pile  she  blew  in  his  face,  saying,  "  I  will  i^eward 
you^"  whereupon  a  horrible  leprosy  broke  out  which  spread  over 
his  body,  and  in  a  few  days  he  was  dead.  Occasionally,  moreover, 
the  fumiiiar  detnon  of  the  witch,  in  the  sha]X3  of  a  raven,  would 
aoconii>any  her  to  the  place  of  execution  and  prevent  the  wood 
from  burning  until  he  was  driven  off.* 

Tu  combat  an  evil  so  wi<le8pread  and  all-pervading  required 
the  combiued  exertions  of  Church  and  State.  The  secular  and 
episcopal  courts  botli  had  undoubted  jurisdiction  ovor  it;  the  ac- 
tion of  John  XXII.,  in  1330,  may  have  caused  some  question  ns 
to  the  Inquisition,  but  if  so  it  wiis  settled  in  1374,  when  the  In- 
quisitor of  France  was  pi'oceeding  against  some  sorcerers  and  his 
competence  was  disputed,  and  Ciregory  XI.,  to  whom  the  matter 
was  referred,  instructed  him  to  prosecute  them  with  the  full  sever- 
ity of  the  laws.  Commi.ssinns  issued  in  140&  and  1418  to  Pons 
Feogeyron,  Inquisitor  of  Provence,  enumerate  sorcerers,  conjur- 
ers, and  invokers  of  demons  among  those  whom  he  is  to  suppress. 
As  the  growth  of  witchcraft  l>ecame  more  alarming,  Eugenius 
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lY.,  in  1437,  stimulated  the  inquisitors  everywhere  to  greater 
activity  against  it,  and  these  instructions  were  repeated  in  1445. 
In  1451  Nicholas  V.  even  enlarged  the  powers  of  Hugnes  le  Noir, 
Inquisitor  of  France,  by  granting  him  jurisdiction  over  divination, 
even  when  it  did  not  savor  of  heresy.  There  was  occasional  cJasb- 
ing,  of  course,  between  the  episcopal  officials  and  the  inqnisitofB, 
but  the  rule  seems  to  have  been  generally  observed  that  either 
could  proceed  separately,  while  the  Clementine  regalation  should 
be  observed  which  prescribed  their  cooperation  in  the  use  of  tort- 
ure and  punitive  imprisonment  and  when  rendering  final  sentence. 
The  bishops,  moreover,  assumed  that  their  assent  was  necessary 
to  the  action  of  the  secular  courts.  In  the  case  of  GniUanme 
Edeline,  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment  at  Evrenx  in  1453, 
when  the  sentence  was  read  by  the  episcopal  official  the  bishop 
added  "  We  retain  our  power  of  pardon,"  but  the  inqoisitcnr  at 
once  entered  a  formal  protest  that  the  prisoner  should  not  be  re- 
leased without  the  consent  of  the  Inquisition.* 

Yet  in  France  at  this  period  the  royal  jurisdiction,  as  embodied 
in  the  Parlement,  was,  as  we  have  seen  in  a  former  chapter,  soc- 
oessfuUy  exerting  its  superiority  over  both  bishops  and  inquisitors. 
A  curious  case  occurring  in  1460  illustrates  both  this  and  the 
superstitions  current  at  the  time.  A  priest  of  the  diocese  of  Sois- 
sons  named  Yves  Favins  brought  a  suit  for  tithes  against  a  hus- 
bandman named  Jean  Eogier,  who  held  of  the  Hospitallers.  These, 
like  the  Templars,  were  exempt  from  tithes ;  Favins  lost  his  case, 
was  condemned  in  the  expenses,  which  were  heavy,  and  was  eager 
for  revenge.  A  poor  woman  of  the  village  who  had  come  from 
Merville  in  Hainault,  had  quarrelled  with  the  wife  of  Rogier  over 
the  price  of  some  spinning,  and  to  her  Yves  had  recourse.  She 
gave  him  a  great  toad  which  she  kept  in  a  pot,  and  told  him  to 
baptize  it  and  feed  it  on  a  consecrated  wafer,  which  he  did,  giving 
it  the  name  of  John.  The  woman  then  killed  it  and  made  of  it  a 
"  sorceron^''  which  her  daughter  took  to  Rogier's  house  under  pre- 
tence of  demanding  the  money  in  dispute,  and  cast  it  under  the 
table  at  which  Rogier,  his  wife,  and  his  son  were  dining.     Thej 
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all  died  within  three  days;  suspicion  was  aroused,  and  the  two 
women  were  arrested  and  confessed.  The  mother  was  bui'ned, 
but  the  daughter  obtained  a  respite  on  the  plea  of  pregnancy,  es- 
caped from  jail  and  tied  to  llainault,  but  was  brouglit  back  and 
was  carried  on  appeal  to  Paris.  Yves  was  rich  and  well-con- 
nected, lie  was  arrested  and  confinetl  in  the  prison  of  the  Bishop 
of  Paris,  but  he  obtained  counsel  and  ap|K*aled  to  the  Parlemeut; 
the  Pariement  allowed  the  appeal,  tried  him,  and  acquitted  him.* 

All  secular  tribunals  were  not  as  enlightened  as  the  Pariement  . 
of  Paris,  but  there  seems  to  have  been  at  least  sometimes  an  effort  i< 
to  atlminister  even-handed  justice.  About  this  time  a  case  occurretl 
at  Constance  in  which  an  accuHor  formally  inscribed  himself  against 
H  peasant  whom  he  had  met  riding  on  a  wolf,  and  had  immediately 
become  crippled.  lie  applied  to  the  peasant,  who  cured  liim,  but  ob- 
serving that  the  wizard  l>ewitched  otliera,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  prose- 
cute him.  The  case  was  exhaustively  argtietl  before  the  magistrates, 
for  the  prosecution  and  the  defence,  by  twoehnjuent  advocates,  Con- 
rjid  Schatzand  Ulric  Blaser.  Torture  was  not  useil,  but  the  accused 
was  condemned  and  burneil  on  the  testimony  of  witnesses.f 

In  the  ecclesiastical  tribunals  offenders  had  not  the  same  ]/ 
chance.  We  have  seen  in  a  former  chapter  how  skilfully  the 
in([uisitorial  process  was  framed  to  secure  conviction,  and  when, 
Aftor  a  prolonge^l  period  of  comparative  inactivity,  the  Inquisi- 
tion was  aroused  to  renewetl  exertion  in  combating  the  legions  of 
Satan,  it  sharpeneil  its  rusted  weajwns  to  a  yet  keener  edge.  The 
old  heeitation  about  pronouncing  a  sentence  of  acquittal  was  no 
h>nger  entertained,  for  though  the  accusetl  might  be  dismissed^ 
with  a  verdict  of  not  proven,  the  inquisitor  was  formally  instruct- 
ed never  to  declare  him  innocent.  Yet  few  there  were  upon  whom 
even  this  doubtful  cleuu^ncy  was  exercised,  for  all  the  resources  of 


•  M£moires  de  Jacques  du  Clercq,  Liv.  rv.  ch,  xxiii. 

Tbe  constant  recurrence  of  the  toad  in  all  the  operations  of  witclicrafl  opens 
a  soggeatiTC  question  in  KoOloji^cal  mythology.  Space  will  not  admit  its  discus- 
ikion  here,  but  [  may  mcntioD,  as  a  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  the  superBtitions  con- 
DCCted  with  tlie  animal,  that  in  Miizdcism  the  toad  was  one  of  the  special  crea- 
tions of  Ahriman,  and  was  devoted  to  his  service.  It  was  a  toad  which  ho  set  to 
destroying  the  Gokurd,  or  Tree  of  all  plants,  and  which  will  always  be  endeavor- 
ittg  to  do  ao  until  the  refluirection  (Rundchcsh,  ch.  zviii.V 
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fraud  and  force,  of  guile  and  torment,  were  exhausted  to  secora 
ooDviotion  with  even  less  reserve  than  of  old.  Euguged  ia  a  per- 
sonal combat  with  Satan,  the  inquisitor  was  convinced  in  advance 
of  the  guilt  of  those  brought  before  him  as  defamed  tor  sorcery, 
and  the  ancient  expedients  were  refined  u]x>n  and  inaproved 
Formerly  cndumnce  of  torture  might  be  regtirded  us  an  evidence 
of  innocence,  now  it  was  only  an  additionid  proof  of  guilt,  for  it 
showed  that  Satan  was  endeavoring  to  save  his  servitor,  and  the 
duty  to  defeat  him  was  plain,  even  though,  as  Sprenger  teUs  us 
was  fret|uently  the  case,  tlie  witch  would  jiiiow  herself  to  be  torn 
in  pieces  before  she  would  confess.  Though,  as  formerly,  torture 
oould  not  be  repeiited,  it  could  be  "continued"  indefinitely,  with, 
prolonged  jwriods  of  intervening  imprisonment  in  dungeons  of 
which  the  squalor  was  purposely  heightened  to  exhaust  the  men- 
tal and  physical  forces  of  the  victim.  It  is  true  that  confession 
was  not  alwolutely  requisite,  for  when  the  evidence  was  sufficient 
the  accused  could  be  convicted  without  it,  but  it  was  held  that 
common  justice  inquired  that  the  criminal  should  avow  his  guill, 
and  therefore  the  use  of  torture  was  universal  when  confession 
could  not  be  otherwise  secured.  Yet  in  view  of  the  satanio  gift 
of  taciturnity  it  was  desirable  to  avoid  recourse  to  it,  and  tbere- 
fore  proraisos  of  pardon,  not  indefinitely  veiled  under  a  juggle  uf 
words  as  of  old,  but  positive  and  specifying  a  moderate  penanoo 
or  exile,  were  to  bo  fiH^ely  made.  K  the  fraud  was  successful,  the 
inquisitor  could  let  the  sentence  be  pi^onounceci  by  some  one  else, 
or  allow  a  decent  interval  to  elapse  before  himself  sending  bis 
deluded  victim  to  the  stake.  All  the  other  dovioee  to  entrap  or 
seduce  the  prisoner  to  confession  which  we  have  seen  employed 
by  the  older  inquisitors  were  also  still  recommended.  One  new 
and  infallible  sign  w^as  the  inability  of  the  witch  to  shed  tean 
during  torture  and  before  the  judges,  though  she  could  do  so 
freely  elsewhere.  In  such  a  case  the  inquisitor  was  instructed  to 
adjnre  her  to  weep  by  the  loving  tears  shed  for  the  world  by  Christ 
on  the  cross,  but  the  more  she  was  adjurrxl,  we  are  told,  the  <lricr 
she  would  become.  Still,  with  the  usual  logic  of  the  demoncilogist. 
if  she  did  weep  it  was  a  device  of  the  devil  and  was  not  to  be  reck- 
oned in  her  favor.* 


•  Prieriat.  Lib.  ni.  c.  3.— Mall.  ^Ulcficar.  P.  u,  Q.  vil.,  xn. ;  P.  nt.  Q,  «iii., liT. 
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The  most  significant  change,  however,  between  the  old  proccil 
ure  and  the  new  regarde<l  the  de^ith-penalty.  We  have  seen  thiu 
with  the  heretic  the  object  was  held  to  be  the  salviition  of  his  soul, 
and,  except  in  case  of  relapse,  ho  could  always  purchase  life  by  re- 
cantation, at  the  ex|>enso  of  lifelong  imprisonment,  with  the  pi-os- 
pect  that  in  time  submission  might  \rin  him  release.  At  what 
period  the  rule  cbangetl  with  respect  to  witches  is  unceitain. 
When  convicted  by  the  seciUar  courts  they  were  invariably  bunied, 
and  the  Inijuisition  came  to  adopt  the  same  practice.  In  1445  the 
Council  of  Rouen  still  treats  them  with  singular  mildness.  Invok- 
ers  of  demons  were  to  be  publicly  preached  with  mitres  on  tlieir 
heada,  when,  if  tliey  abjured,  the  bishop  was  empowered  to  release 
them  after  performance  of  appropriate  penance ;  after  this,  if  they 
relapsed,  clerks  were  to  U?  perjtetually  imprisoned,  and  laymen 
abandoneil  to  the  seeular  arm,  while  for  minor  superstitions  and 
incantations  a  month's  prison  and  fasting  were  sulficient,  with 
heavier  penance  for  relapse.  Irt  1448  the  Council  of  Lisieux  con- 
tented itself  with  oi'dering  priests  on  all  Sundays  and  festivals  to 
denounce  as  exoommimicate  all  usurers,  sorcerers,  and  diviners. 
In  1453  (Tuillaume  Edeline  escaped  with  abjunition  and  prison. 
In  1458  Jaquerius  laboriously  argues  that  the  witch  is  not  to  be 
treated  like  otlier  heretics,  to  be  spared  if  she  I'ecants,  showing  that 
the  change  was  still  a  novelty,  recpiiring  justification.  In  1484 
Sprenger  says  positively  that  while  the  recanting  heretic  is  to  be 
imprisoned,  the  sorcerer,  oven  if  |)cnitent,  is  to  be  put  to  death,  in- 
dicating that  by  this  time  there  was  no  longer  any  question  on  the 
subject.  There  was,  as  usual,  a  pi-etence  of  shifting  the  responsi- 
bility of  this  u[K>n  the  secular  authorities,  for  Sprenger  adds  that 
the  most  the  ecclesiastical  judge  can  do  is  to  absolve  the  penitent 
and  converted  witch  from  the  ipm  facto  excommunication  under 
which  she  lies  and  let  her  go,  to  be  apprehended  b}-^  the  lay  courts 
and  be  burned  for  the  evil  which  she  has  wrought.  Silvester  Pri- 
eriaa  shows  us  how  transfMirent  was  this  juggle,  when  he  instructs 
the  inquisitor  tliat  if  tlie  witch  confosstw  arul  is  penitent  she  is  to 
be  received  to  mercy  and  not  be  delivtji-ed  t*»  tht;  secular  arm  :  she 
is  to  abjure,  is  absolved  and  sentenced  to  per[>etual  imprisonment 
in  a  black  dress ;  the  dress  is  put  on  her  and  she  is  led  to  the  church- 
door — but  not  to  prison.  The  Inquisition  dikes  no  further  con- 
cern about  her ;  if  the  secular  court  is  oontent,  well  and  good — if 
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not,  it  does  as  it  pleases.  "What  the  inquisitors  would  have  said  if 
it  pleased  the  secular  authorities  to  let  the  witch  go  free  may  be 
judged  by  the  maledictions  of  Sprenger  on  the  incredulous  Luty 
who  disbelieved  in  the  reality  of  witchcmft,  and  through  whose 
supineness  the  secular  ami  hud  allowe<i  the  cursed  sect  to  so  in- 
crease that  its  extirpation  ap]>e^rtHi  imj)OSsibIe.*  Still  more  in- 
structive, as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  was  the  indignation  of  Leo  £. 
when  the  Signory  of  Venice  refused  to  bum  the  witches  of  Bres- 
cia oondemnLHl  by  the  Inquisition. 

Equally  frivolous  was  the  pretence  that  the  punishment  of 
burning  was  merely  for  the  injuries  wrought  by  the  witch,  forwe 
shall  see  that  in  the  case  of  the  Yaudois  of  Arras  the  convicts 
wore  burned  as  a  matter  of  course,  although  attendance  upon  th 
Sabbat  was  the  only  crime  with  which  most  of  the  sulTei*eP8  W' 
charged,  and  that  they  were  delivere<l  for  the  purix)8e  by  the 
olesiastical  court  to  the  magistrates,  and  even  bui-ned  without  such 
formahty.  Besides,  Sprenger  tolls  us  that  in  the  case  of  promi- 
nent and  influential  witches  the  death-penalty  was  frecjuently  com 
muted  to  perpetual  imjirisonment  on  bread  and  water,  as  a  rew; 
for  betraying  their  accomplices,  which  shows  that  the  fate  of  the 
accused  in  rcidity  rested  with  the  inquisitor.  Still,  there  appean 
to  have  been,  in  at  least  one  case,  a  simulacrum  of  judgment  by 
the  secular  court  which  I  have  rarely  met  where  heretics  were  ood- 
cerned.  November  5,  1474,  at  Levone,  in  Piedmont,  Franceses 
Viloni  and  Antonia  d'  Alberto  were  condemned  by  the  acting 
inquisitor  Fnincesco  Chiabaudi.  The  sentence  orders  their  de- 
livery to  the  secular  arm  with  a  protest  that  no  corporal  punish- 
ment was  thereby  indicated,  directly  or  indirectly,  although  thn 
goods  of  the  convicts  were  declared  confiscated.  The  same  day 
the  assistant  inquisitor,  Frd  Lorenzo  Butini,  deUvered  them  to  the 
jwdesta,  Bartolomeo  Pasquale,  with  the  protest,  to  protect  himself 
from  "  irreg;ularity,"  that  he  did  not  intend  to  indicate  for  them 
any  corporal  punishment  or  to  consent  to  it.  The  podesta  allowed 
two  days  to  elapse  and  then  held,  November  7,  a  solemn  court  to 
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*  Concil  Rotomageos.  ann.  1445  c.  6  (Bcsain  Concil.  RotomageDS,  L  184).— 
C.  Leioviens.  ann.  1448  c.  9  (Ibid.  II,  482).— Nic.  Jaquerii  FlageUum  Hsret 
Fascinar.  c.  27.— MaU.  Malef.  P.  i.  Q.  xiv.;  P.  n.  Q.  i.  c.  S,  10.— Prieriat.  de 
8tri{pmag.  Lib.  nx.  c.  8. 
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which  the  population  was  summoned  by  blast  of  trumpet.  The 
convicts  were  brought  before  hira,  when  his  connuliorej  or  legal 
adviser,  Lorenzo  di  Front,  addressed  him  to  the  eflfect  that  the 
women  had  been  condemned  by  the  Inquisition  for  witchcraft, 
heresy,  and  apostasy,  and  that,  acconling  to  the  laws,  he  must  sen- 
tence them  to  the  legal  punishment  of  burning  alive,  which  he 
incontinently  did.  It  evidently  was  the  merest  fonnality,  and 
possibly,  as  the  death  of  two  of  the  podesta's  children  had  been 
attributed  to  one  of  the  witches,  he  may  have  wished  to  magnify 
his  sharo  in  the  retribution.* 

As  of  old,  practically  the  sole  defence  of  the  accused  lay  in  dis- 
abling the  witnesses  for  enmity,  and  judges  were  reminded  that  the 
enmity  must  be  of  the  most  violent  nature,  for,  with  the  wonted 
happy  facility  of  assuming  guilt  in  advance,  they  were  told  that 
there  was  almost  always  some  enmity  involved,  since  witches  were 
odious  to  everybody.  At  the  same  time  all  the  old  methcKls  of 
reducing  tliis  slender  chance  to  a  minimum  were  followed,  supple- 
mented with  such  as  additional  experience  had  suggested.  The 
names  of  the  witnesses  were  genemlly  suppressed,  but  if  they  wore 
communicated  they  were  so  arranged  as  to  mislead,  and  in  advance 
effort  was  rna<le  to  debar  the  accused  from  disabling  the  most 
damaging  ones  by  enticing  her  to  deny  all  knowle<lge  of  them  or 
to  declare  them  to  be  her  friends.  If  she  insisted  on  seeing  the 
evidence,  it  might  be  given  to  her  after  interpolating  in  it  ex- 
traneous matters  and  accusations  to  lead  her  astray .f 

Appeals  were  always  to  be  refused  if  possible.  Outside  of 
France  the  only  one  that  could  be  made  was  to  Rome  for  refusing 
counsel,  for  improper  torture,  and  other  unjust  proceeding ;  and 
then,  as  we  have  seen,  the  inquisitor  could  either  refuse  "ajwstoli" 
or  grant  either  reverential  or  negative  ones.  If  conscious  of  in- 
justice and  aware  that  an  appeal  was  coming,  he  could  elude  it  by 
appointing  some  one  to  sit  in  his  place.  The  danger  of  appeals 
wafi  small,  however,  for  if  the  accused  insisted  on  having  counsel 
she  was  not  allowed  to  select  him.  The  inquisitor  appointed  him; 
he  was  bound  not  to  assume  the  defence  if  he  knew  it  to  be  un- 


•  MbII.  llaleficar.  P.  n.  Q.  xiv.— P.  V»yra,  Le  Streghe  ncl  Canaveae,  op.  cit 
pp.  21^21,332. 

t  rrieriat  Lib.  ai.  c.  a.— Mall.  Maleficar.  P.  lu.  Q,  ziL 
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just;  he  was  not  alloweil  to  know  the  names  of  the  witnessec.  an<i| 
his  functions  were  restricted  to  advising  his  cUent  either  to  oou-J 
fess  or  to  disiil»le  tho  witnesoos.     If  he  made  difflcnltios  aod  delavfl 
and  interjectiid  appeals  he  was  suliject  to  excommunication  as  ■ 
fautor  of  heresy^  and  was  worse  than  the  witches  themselves — of] 
all  of  which  he  ^vas  to  be  duly  warned  when  accepting  the  Ci^se,*  1 
The  consequences  of  neglecting  these  salutary  precautions  are] 
seen  in  two  trials  in  1474,  at  Rivam  in  Piedmont.     A  number  of] 
^\itches  had  been  burned,  and  i\B  usual  they  had  implicated  othcraJ 
The  matter  had  Ixjen  ci^nducteii  by  Francesco  Chiabaudi,  a  canon 
regular,  commissioned  by  both  the  Bishop  of  Turin  and  ilichflc 
de'  Valenti,  the  Inquisitor  of  Lombardy.     Inex|)erienced  and  un- 
skilleil,  he  had  appointed  Tomraaso  lUlardi,  parish  priest  of  Rivi 
to  make  tho  preliminary  informations  in  live  fresh  accusations. 
The   evidence,  as   usual,  was   overwhelming;   Balardi    arrested! 
the  culprits  and  gave  tliem  ten  days  to  show  cause  wh^'  they 
should  not  be  tortui'eil.     At  tho  same  lime,  with  incredible  igno- 
rance of  his  duties,  he  idlowed  them  to  select  defenders,  when  thev 
chose  their  husbands  or  brothers  or  sons.     In  the  case  of  three, 
these  ilefen^lers  did  nothing  and  the  trials  were  condiicted  as  usual. 
though  the  fragmentary  documents  remaining  do  not  aci]uaint  us 
with  the  result.    The  other  two,  Gugliebnina  Ferreri  and  Mft^ 
gherita  Cortinii,  were  more  fortunate.     They  seem  to  have  been 
rich  peasants,  and  their  families  retained  three  able  lawyers  for 
their  defence.     When  these  were  once  admitted  before  the  tri- 
bunal the  prosecution  went  to  pieces.     C'hiabaudi,  unacquainted 
with  the  privileges  of  the  inquisitorial  process,  was  wholly  unablft 
to  control  them,     lie  allowed  them  to  enter  protests  against  the 
initial  informations  for  irregiUarity,  and  even  permitted  them. 
agninst  all   precedent,  to  introduce  witnesses   for  the   defence. 
They  had  the  audacity  to  sunnnon  Balardi  himself,  and  raailo  him 
testify  tliat  the  accused  were  regular  in  all  religious  obser\'ances: 
after  wliich  they  poured  in  evidence  that  the  so-called  witches 
were  eminently  pious  and  charitable  women,  and  that  the  rmr^ora 
against  them  had  only  arisen  a  couple  of  years  before,  on  ibe 
burning  of  three  sisters  who  were  said  to  have  named  them  in 
their  confessions.     Chiabaudi  sought  refuge  in  appointing  An* 


Mall.  Maleficar.  P.  hl  Q.  x.,  xi..  xnv.— prieriat  I«ib,  m.  c.  ?!. 
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tonio  Valo,  a  local  legal  luminary,  as  procurator-fiBcal,  or  prose- 
cuu>r,  an  official  unknown  to  tlio  Inquisition  of  the  period,  whom 
the  counsel  for  the  ac5cnsccl  speedily  drove  out  of  court.  With 
oach  hearing  they  grew  more  aggressive.  They  boldly  quoted 
the  Digest  and  the  rules  of  law  and  justice  as  though  such  things 
had  not  been  expressly  prohibited  in  inquisitorial  trials.  Fi- 
nally they  told  Chiabaudi  that  he  was  himself  suspect;  that  as 
a  canon  he  had  no  right  to  leave  his  convent  for  such  business, 
and  that  all  his  acts  were  null.  The  whole  prosecution,  they  said, 
was  merely  an  attempt  Ut  extort  money  and  to  divide  the  plunder 
of  the  accused,  and  they  api>eale<l  to  the  episcopal  vicar  of  Turin, 
with  &  threat,  if  necessary,  to  obtain  the  intervention  of  the  Dake 
of  Savoy  himself.  Chiabaudi  yielded  to  the  storm  which  he  had 
imprudently  allowed  to  gather  strength,  and  in  February,  1375,  he 
permitted  the  tntnsfer  of  the  case  t«  the  episcojwil  court  of  Turin. 
Whether  the  unfortunate  women  fared  better  there  wjll,  doubt- 
less, never  be  known,  but  the  case  shows  the  wisdom  of  the  pre- 
cautions adoi>te<l  by  the  regular  inquisitors  of  selecting  counsel 
theuiaelves  and  threatening  them  with  excommimication  if  they 
tlefondod  their  clients.  It  is  interesting,  moreover,  as  probably  the 
only  inquisitorial  trial  on  record,  save  that  of  Gilles  do  Rais,  in 
which  the  forbidden  litis  contestatio  was  carried  out.* 

A  much  more  typical  and  illustrative  case,  of  which  we  hap- 
pen to  have  the  details,  is  that  of  the  "  Vaudoi8,''t  or  witches  of 
Arras,  allowing  how  wit<»hcraft  panics  were  developed  and  what 
could  be  aooomplished  by  inquisitorial  methods,  even  under  the 
supremo  jurisdiction  of  the  Parlement  of  Paris.  In  1459,  while  a 
general  chapter  of  the  Dominican  Order  was  in  session  at  Langres, 
there  chanced  to  be  burned  there  as  a  witch  a  hermit  named 
Robinet  de  Vaulx.  lie  waa  forced  to  name  all  whom  he  had  seen 
in  the  Sabbat,  juid  among  them  was  ayoung/m7/u>  defoUe  vie  of 
Douai.  named  JDeniselle,  and  a  resident  of  Amw,  advanced  in  years, 
named  Jean  la  Vitte — a  painter  and  poet,  who  had  \vTitten  many 

•  P.  Vayra,  Lo  Strcghe  nol  Canavese,  op.  cit.  pp.  658-715. 

t  It  will  l>€  remembered  (Vol.  IT.  p.  158)  that  by  this  time  in  France,  Yaudola 
and  Vaudoisic  had  become  the  designation  of  nU  deviations  from  faith,  and  was 
especially  uppUed  to  sorcery.  Hence  ia  derived  the  word  Voodooisin,  descriptive 
of  the  negru  sorcery  of  the  French  colonies,  tranamitted  to  the  United  States 
through  LouiMana. 
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beautiful  ballads  in  honor  of  the  Virgin^  and  who  was  a  generul 
favorite^  though,  as  he  was  popularly  known  as  the  Abb^e-peu- 
de-sens,  he  was  probably  not  a  very  sedate  character.*  Pierre  le 
Brousart,  the  Inquisitor  of  Arras,  was  present  at  the  chapter* 
and  on  his  return  he  lost  no  time  in  looking  after  the  accused. 
Deniselle  was  soon  arrested  and  thrown  into  the  episcopal  prison; 
Jean,  Bishop  of  Arras,  whom  we  have  seen  promoted  to  the  cardi-  ^ 
nalate  for  his  services  in  procuring  the  repeal  of  the  Pragmatic  I 
Sanction,  was  then  in  Rome;  his  su^ragan  was  a  Dominicaii, 
Jean,  titular  Bishop  of  Beirut,  formerly  a  papal  penitentiar}',  and 
his  vicars  were  Pierre  du  Hamel,  Jean  Thibault,  Jean  Pocbon,  and 
Mathieu  du  Ilamel.  These  took  up  the  matter  warmly  and  were 
earnestly  supported  by  Jacques  du  Boys*  a  doctor  of  laws  and 
dean  of  the  chapter,  who  thrust  himself  into  the  affair  and  poshed 
it  with  relentless  vigor.  After  repeated  torture,  Deaiaelle  con- 
fessed to  have  attended  the  Sabbat  and  named  various  persons 
seen  there,  among  them  Jean  la  Vitto.  He  had  already  been  coin- 
promise<l  by  Robinct,  and  had  gone  into  hiding,  but  the  inquisitor 
hunteil  him  up  at  Abbeville,  arrested  him,  and  brought  him  to 
Arras,  when  he  was  no  sooner  in  prison  than  in  despair  he  tried 
to  cut  out  his  tongue  with  a  pocket-knife,  so  as  to  prevent  hinisol/ 
from  confessing.  Ho  did  not  succeed,  but  though  ho  was  long 
unable  to  speak,  this  did  not  save  him  from  torture,  for  he  coulil 
use  the  pen  and  was  obliged  to  write  out  his  confession.  Forced 
to  name  all  whom  he  had  seen  in  the  Sabbat,  he  implicated  a  large 
number,  including  nobles,  ecclesiastics,  and  common  folk.  SiJ 
more  arrests  were  made  among  the  latter,  including  several  women 
of  the  town ;  the  affair  threatened  to  spread  farther  than  had  at 
first  been  expected ;  tlie  vicars  grew  timid  and  concluded  to  dis- 


•  Tliere  waa  some  cleSiito  wliother  the  evidence  of  a  witch  as  to  tboM  whom 
alio  bad  seen  hi  the  Siildiat  wiia  to  be  received,  but  it  wan  settled  in  favor  of  iltr 
(iulh  by  the  unan8wor:il»Ie  nrgiiment  that  otherwise  the  principal  meana  of  fie- 
tecting  witches  would  lie  lost.  If  the  accused  alleged  that  the  devil  had  causal 
an  apparition  resembling  hitn  to  be  present,  he  was  to  be  required  to  prove  the 
fkct,  which  was  not  eu«y  (Jaquerii  Flngell.  Haeret  Fnacinar.  c.  20). — Bernanlo 
di  CoQio  (de  Strigiis,  c.  13.  14)  says  that  the  mere  accusation  of  being  seen  in 
the  Sabbnt  is  not  sufficient  to  justify  aireBt,  as  the  individual  may  be  persomt^d 
by  A  demon,  but  it  lias  to  be  reinforced  by  "conjectures  and  piesumpciooi^'j 
which,  of  course,  were  never  lacking. 
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^charge  all  the  prisoners.  Then  Jacques  du  Boys  and  the  Bishop 
[of  Beirut  constituted  themselves  formal  complainants ;  the  latter, 
moreover,  went  to  P^ronne  and  brought  to  Arras  the  Comte 
d'Estampos,  Captain-general  of  Picardy  for  Philippe  le  Bon  of 
Burgundy,  who  ordered  the  vicars  to  do  their  duty  under  threats 
I  of  prosecuting  them. 

Four  women  of  the  last  batch  of  prisoners  confessed  under 
torture  and  implicated  a  hirge  number  of  others.     The  vicars, 
uncertain  as  to  their  duty,  sent  the  confessions  to  two  notable 
clerks,  Gilles  Carlicr,  dean,  and  (iregoii*e  Nicolai,  official,  of  Cam- 
brai,  who  replied  that  if  the  accused  were  not  relaj^etl  and  if  they 
would  recant  they  were  not  to  be  put  to  death,  provide<l  they  had 
not  committed  murder  atid  abused  the  Eucharist.     Here  we  recog- 
nize a  transition  j)erio<l  between  the  old  practice  with  heretics  and 
the  new  with  sorcerers,  but  du  Boys  and  the  Bishop  of  Beirut 
[were  fully  imbued  with   the  new  notions,  and  insisted  that  all 
should  be  burnefl.     They  declared  that  whoever  disputed  this  was 
himself  a  sorcerer,  that  any  one  who  should  pi*esume  to  aid  or 
counsel  the  prisoners  shoidd  share  their  fate.    The  welfare  of 
Christendom  was  concerned,  a  full   thii-d  of  nominal  Christians 
were  secretly  sorcerers,  including  many  bishops,  cardinals,  and 
[grand  masters,  and  that  if  they  could  assemble  under  a  leader  it 
|rwould  \)Q  difficult  to  estimate  the  destruction  which  they  could 
(inflict  on  religion  and   society.     Possibly  one  of  these  worthies 
I'may  be  credite<l  with  the  authorship  of  a  tract  u|X)n  the  subject, 
'a  copy  of  which,  formerly  belonging  to  Philippe  le  Bon,  is  now  in 
[the  Royal  Library  of  Brussels.     The  anonymous  writer,  who  de- 
I  scribes  himself  as  a  priest,  speaks  of  "' Vauderie  "  as  something 
\  new  and  unheard  of,  more  execrable  than  all  the  detestable  errors 
I  of  paganism  since  the  beginning  of  the  world.     He  calls  on  the 
prelates  to  arise  and  purge  Christendom  of  these  abominable  sec- 
taries, and  to  excite  the  people  by  denouncing  their  most  dam- 
nable crimes,  but  his  most  burning  eloquence  is  aildressed  to  the 
princes.     Not  without  significance  is  the  sword  borne  Ijefore  them, 
I  for  it  is  to  remind  them  that  they  are  ministers  and  officers  of 
[Qody  whose  duty  it  is  to  order  unsparing  vengeance  on  these 
criminals.     If  the  sectaries  are  allowed  to  multiply  the  most  fear- 
ful results  are  to  be  expected,  and  tlio  King  of  Darkness  is  already 
rejoicing  at  the  prospect.     Wars  and  enmities  will  come ;  strife 
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and  sedition  will  rage  in  the  fields,  in  the  cities,  and  in  the  king 
doms.  In  mutual  slaughter  men  will  fall  dead  in  heaps.  Chil- 
dren will  rise  against  their  elders  and  the  villeins  will  assail  tho 
nobles.  It  was  not  onl}'  religion,  but  the  whole  social  order, 
which  was  threatened  by  a  few  strumpets  and  the  Ahb6^e-peu 
de-sens.* 

Like  the  agent  of  Conrad  Tors  in  the  days  of  Conrad  of  Mar- 
burg, the  I^ishop  of  Beirut  boasted  tliat  lie  could  recogniie  a  Vau- 
dois  or  sorcerer  at  sight.  In  conjunction  with  du  Boys  he  pro- 
cured another  arrest,  and  induced  the  Comte  d'Estampea  to 
order  the  vicars  to  hasten  their  proceedings.  Under  this  preasare, 
an  assembly  of  all  the  principal  ecclesiastics  of  Arras,  with  some 
jurists,  was  held  on  May  0,  1460,  to  consider  the  evidence.  The 
deliberation  wjis  short,  and  tlie  accused  were  condemned.  The 
next  day,  on  a  scaffold  in  front  of  the  episcopal  palace,  and  lb 
presence  of  a  crowd  which  had  gathered  fi-om  twelve  leagues 
around,  the  convicts  were  brought  forward,  together  with  tho  body 
of  one  of  them,  Jean  le  Fobvre,  who  had  been  found  hanging  in 
his  cell.  Mitres  were  placeil  on  their  heads,  with  pictures  repre- 
senting them  its  worshipping  the  devil.  The  inquisitor  preacho<1 
the  sermon,  and  read  the  description  of  the  Sabbat  and  of  their 
visits  to  it,  and  then  asked  them  individually  if  it  was  true,  to 
which  they  all  assented.  Then  he  read  the  sentence  abandoning 
them  to  the  secular  arm,  their  property  to  be  confiscated,  the  real 
estate  to  the  seigneur  and  the  movables  to  the  bishop,  and  they 
weredeHvered  to  their  several  jurisdictions,  Deniselle  being  handal 
over  to  tho  authorities  of  Douai  who  were  present  to  receive  her, 
and  the  rest  to  those  of  Arms.  At  once  they  began  with  shrieks 
to  assert  that  they  had  been  cruelly  deceived — that  they  had  been 
promised  tiiat  if  they  would  confess  they  would  Ix*  discharj^'tsi 
with  a  pilgrimage  of  ten  or  twelve  lejigues,  and  liad  been  thn'al- 
ened  with  burning  for  |)ei'sistence  in  denial.  "With  one  voice  they 
declarwi  tlmt  tijey  hud  never  been  to  the  "  Vauderie,''  that  their 
confessi(»ns  luwl  bwu  extorted  under  stress  of  tortui-e  and  fak- 
promises  ami  biaudialuuents,  and  luitil  they  were  silenced  by  the 
Uames  they  begged  tlie  people  to  piuy  for  them,  und  their  fricndK 
to  have  masses  sung  in  their  behalf.    The  last  words  heard  from 
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tlic  Abb4-d6-pea-de-<enfi,  were  *'e/(5*«M  auiem  ^ati^^ns  per  tn^di- 
nm.  illorumy  Gilles  Fhimeng,  an  advocate  wh«>  had  been  active 
ia  the  whole  proceeding,  was  the  especial  object  of  their  re- 
proaches; they  reviled  liim  as  a  traitor  who  hati  been  particu- 
larly eaniest  in  the  false  pi*omi8e3  which  had  lured  them  to  de- 
struction. 

Appetite  grew  by  what  it  fed  on.     This  execution  waa  followed 
immcdiatoly  by  the  arrest,  on  tlie  re<iuisition  of  the  inqxiisitor,  of 
thirteen  persons,  including  six  public  women,  who  had  been  impli- 
cated by  tlie  confessions.    The  raanagere  of  the  business,  however, 
seemed  to  tire  of  the  pursuit  of  such  worthless  game,  and  grew  bold 
enough  to  strike  higher.    On  June  22  Arras  was  startled  by  the 
arrest  of  Jean  Tacquet,  an  eschevin  and  one  of  Uie  richest  citizens ; 
on  tlie  next  <lay  by  that  of  Pierre  des  C'arieulXj  equuUy  wealthy 
and  este^-mod  the  best  accountant  in  Arlois;  and  on  the  next  by 
that  of  the  Chevaher  Payen  de  Beauffort,  a  septuagenary  and 
the  head  of  one  of  tlie  most  ancient  and  richest  liousi?s  in  the 
province,  who  had  manifested  his  piety  b}'  founding  three  convents. 
He  bail  l>een  warned  that  Ids  niime  was  on  the  list  of  accused,  but 
had  declared  that  if  he  were  a  thousand  leagues  away  he  would 
return  to  meet  the  charge,  and  in  fact  he  had  come  to  the  city 
for  the  purpose.     In  his  hotel  of  la  Chevrette  his  children  and 
friends  hatl  entreated  him  to  depart  if  he  felt  Idmself  guilty,  when 
with  the  most  solemn  oaths  he  asserted  his  inncwence.     His  arrest 
had  not  been  ventured  u)>()n  without  the  consent  of  Phili|H>e  le 
Bon,  secured  by  Phili]i|>e  de  Saveuse;  the  Conite  d'Estamjws  had 
come  to  Arras  to  insure  it,  and  ref  use<l  to  see  him  when  ho  begged 
an  inteniew.    This  was  followed,  July  7,  by  an  anto  deft  of  seven 
of  those  arretted  on  May  9;  live  of  those  were  burned,  and,  like 
their  predecessors,  asserte<l  that  their  confessions  had  been  wrung 
from  them  by  torture,  and  died  bet^ging  the  pniyers  of  all  good 
Christians.     Two  were  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  definite 
terms,  the  reason  a]lego<i  being  that  they  had  not  revoked  after 
their  first  confossion—a  highly  irregular  proceeding  of  which  the 
object  was  to  facilitate  further  convictions. 

The  affair  was  now  beginning  to  attract  geuejul  attention  and 
nimadversion.  Phihppe  le  Bon  was  disturlied,  for  he  heard  that 
t  Paris  and  elsewhere  it  was  reported  that  he  was  seizing  the 
ich  men  of  his  dominions  to  conliscate  their  property.     Accord- 
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ingly  he  sent  to  Arras,  as  supervisors,  his  confessor,  a  Dominican 
and  titular  Bishop  of  SeUmbria,  together  with  the  Chevalier  Bau- 
doin  de  Noyelles,  Governor  of  Peronne,  while  the  Comte  d*Es- 
tainpes  deputed  his  secretary,  Jean  Forme,  together  with  Philippe 
de  Saveuse,  the  Seigneur  de  Crevecceur,  who  was  bailly  of  Araienii, 
and  his  Ueutenant,  GuiUaume  de  Berri.     The  first  effort  of  these 
new-comers  seems  to  have  been  to  share  in  the  spoils.     On  July 
10  Baudoin  de  Noyelles  arrested  Antoine  Sacqiiespee,  an  eschevin 
and  one  of  the  richest  of  the  citizens,  who  had  been  urged  to  fly, 
but  who,  like  de  Beauffort,  had  declared  that  he  would  come  a 
thousand  leagues  to  face  the  accusation.    The  next  day  another 
eschevin,  Jean  Josset,  was  seized,  and  a  sergent-de-ville  named 
Henriet  lloyville,  while  three  whose  arrest  was  j>ending  fled,  two 
of  tliem  being  wealthy  men,  Martin  Cornille,  and  "Willaurae  le 
Febvre,  whom  the  Comte  d'Estamp(?8   pursued  as  far  as  Paris 
without  success.    A  panic  terror  by  this  time  pervaded  the  com- 
munity ;  no  one  knew  when  liis  turn  would  come,  and  men  sesace 
dared  to  leave  the  city  for  fear  they  would  be  accused  of  Hying 
through  conscious  guilt,  while  citizens  who  were  aljsent  were  un- 
welcome guests  everywhere,  and  could  scarce  find  lodgings.    Sim- 
ilarly, strangers  would  not  venture  to  visit  the  cit^'.     Arras  was  a 
prosperous  seat  of  manufactures,  and  its  industries  suffered  eno^ 
mously.     Its  merchants  lost  their  credit ;  creditors  importunately 
demanded  settlement,  for  the  risk  of  confiscation  hung  over  every 
man,  and  wo  have  seen  how  the  rights  of  creditors  in  such  cases 
were  extinguished.     The  vicars  endeavored  to  soothe  the  general 
alarm  and  distress  by  a  proclamation  that  no  one  neotl  fear  arrest 
who  was  innocent,  for  none  were  arrested  unless  eight  or  ten  wit- 
nesses swore  to  seeing  them  at  the  Sabbat — though  it  waa  after 
wanls  found  that  many  were  seized  on  the  evidence  of  only  one 
or  two. 

At  length,  at  the  expense  of  the  prisoners,  the  inquisitor,  with  | 
the  vicars  and  Gilles  Flameng,  was  sent  to  the  Duke  of  Burgumir 
at  Brussels,  to  lay  before  him  the  evidence  of  the  trials.     The  duke  ; 
called  a  great  assembly  of  clerks,  including  the  doctors  of  Lou- 
vain,  who  gravely  debated  the  matter.    Some  held,  with  the 
Epumpi,,  that  it  was  all  a  delusion,  otlicrs  that  it  was  a  re»! 
No  conclusion  was  reached,  and  the  duke  finally  sent  his  h 
Toison  d*Or  (Lofebvre,  Seigneur  de  Saint-Remy)  in  whom  ho 
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great  confidonco,  buck  with  the  vicars,  to  be  pi*esent  at  all  exami- 
nations. They  reached  Arras  August  14,  after  which  there  were 
no  fui-tlier  arrests,  althougli  inimmerable  names  were  on  the  lists 
of  aocusctl.  The  j)risoners  wei*e  loss  inhutiianly  treated,  and  but 
four  of  the  iwm*ling  trials  were  pushed  to  a  conclusion.  Keports 
of  these  were  sent  to  Brussels  for  tlio  duke's  consideration,  and  they 
were  bi-ouglit  back,  October  1 2,  l>y  the  president  of  the  ducal  cham- 


ber, Atlricn  Collin,  in  whose  presence  the  accuseil  were  again  ex- 
amined. Finally,  on  October  22,  the  customary  assembly  was  held, 
imnieiliately  followed  by  the  ayto  de  ft^^  where  the  sermon  was 
preached  by  the  Inquisitor  of  Cambrui»  and  the  sentences  were 
read  by  the  Inquisitor  of  Arras,  and  by  Michael  du  Ilamel,  one  of 
the  vicars.    The  four  convicts  had  different  fates. 

The  Chevalier  de  Beauffort,  it  was  recited,  had  confessed  that 
he  had  thrice  been  to  the  Sabbat — twice  on  foot  and  once  by  fly- 
ing'on  an  anointed  staff.  lie  hiid  rofuscil  to  give  liis  soul  to  Satan, 
"but  had  given  him  four  of  his  bail's.  The  impiisitor  asketl  him  if 
this  was  true,  and  ho  replied  in  the  alfirmative,  begging  for  mercy. 
The  inquisitor  then  announced  that,  as  he  had  confessed  without 
torture,  and  hail  never  retracted,  he  should  not  be  mitred  and  burned 
but  be  scourged  (a  jienimce  inrticte<l  by  the  inquisitor  on  the  spot, 
but  without  removing  the  ])enitent's  clothes),  be  imprisoned  for 
Beven  years,  and  pay  a  long  list  of  fines  for  pious  pu!i>oses,  amount- 
ing in  all  to  eight  thousand  two  hundretl  livres,  inchiding  one 
thousand  five  hundred  to  tlie  Inquisition.  But  besides  these  fines, 
thus  pubUcly  announced,  he  was  obliged  to  pay  four  thousand  to 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  two  thousand  to  the  Comto  d'Estanipes, 
one  thousand  to  the  Seigneur  de  Crevecoeur,  and  one  liunchred  to 
his  lieutenant,  Guillaume  de  Berry.* 

The  next  was  the  rich  eschevin,  Joan  Tacquet.  lie  admitted 
that  he  hatl  been  to  the  Sabbjit  ten  times  or  more.  He  had  en- 
deavored to  withdrnw  his  allegiance  from  Satan,  who  had  force<l 
him  to  continue  it  by  beating  him  cruelly  with  a  buir87>izzle.  He 
now  condemned  to  scourging,  administered  as  in  the  case  of 


•  This  was,  Ooulitless,  in  commutation  for  confiscation,  and  revenls  the  object 
of  the  whole  affair.  To  estimate  the  magnitude  of  the  fines,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned tlMtt  de  Beaulfort*s  annual  revenue  was  estimated  at  flvo  hundred  tivrei. 
The  richest  citizens  of  Arras  who  were  arrested  were  said  to  be  worth  from  four 
red  to  live  liundrnl  livrt',^  a  vtar. 
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de  Beauffort,  to  ten  years*  prison,  and  to  fines  amounting  to  one' 
thousand  four  hundred  livres,  of  which  two  hundred  went  to  the 
Inquisition ;  but,  as  in  de  Beauffort's  case,  there  were  secret  con- 
tributions exacted  from  liini. 

The  third  was  Pien*e  du  Carieulx,  another  rich  citizen.  His 
sentence  recited  that  he  hiul  been  to  the  Sabbat  innumerable  timw; 
holding  a  lighted  candle  he  hiul  kissed,  under  the  tail,  the  ilevtl 
in  the  shape  of  a  monkey ;  he  had  given  him  his  soul  in  a  couipfun 
written  with  his  own  blood ;  he  had  thrice  given  to  the  Abbe-ile- 
peu-de-sens  consecrated  wafera  received  at  Easter,  out  of  which, 
with  the  bones  of  men  hanged,  which  he  ha^l  picked  up  under  the 
gallows,  and  the  blood  of  young  children,  of  whom  he  liad  slain 
four,  he  had  helped  to  make  the  infernal  ointment  and  oortain 
powders,  with  wliich  they  injured  men  and  beasts.  When  asked 
to  confirm  this  he  denied  it,  saying  that  it  had  been  forced  from 
him  by  torture ;  and  ho  would  have  added  much  more-,  but  he  wm 
silenced.  Abandoned  to  secular  justice,  the  eschevins  demanded 
him  as  their  bourgeois,  and  on  their  paying  his  prison  cx|)ense8  he 
was  delivered  to  them.  They  allowed  him  to  talk  in  tlie  town- 
hall,  when  he  disculi)ated  all  whom  he  had  accused,  of  whom  be 
said  there  were  many  present,  eschevins  and  others,  adding  that, 
under  torture,  he  had  accused  every  ono  he  knew,  and  if  he  had 
known  more  he  would  have  included  them.  He  was  burned  the 
same  day. 

The  fourth  was  Huguet  Aubry,  a  man  of  uncommon  force  ami 
resolution.  In  spite  of  the  severest  and  most  prolonged  tortures  ht 
had  confessed  nothing.  He  bad  been  accused  by  nine  witnesaei 
and  he  was  now  asked  if  he  would  confess  under  proinise  of 
mercy ;  but  he  repeated  that  he  knew  nothing  of  Vauderie,  and 
had  never  been  to  the  Sabbat,  Then  the  inquisitor  told  him  time 
he  had  broken  jail  and  been  recaptured,  "which  rendered  him  guiltv. 
He  tlirew  himself  on  his  knees  and  begged  for  mercy,  but  was  con- 
demned to  prison,  on  bre^  and  water,  for  twenty  years;  a  mc* 
irregulai'  sentence,  which  could  never  have  been  renderefl  undtf 
the  perfected  system  of  procedure,  for  the  evidence  against  him 
was  strong,  and  his  constancy  under  torture  only  proved  that 
Satan  had  endowed  him  with  the  gift  of  taciturnity. 

This  was  the  last  of  the  persecution.  There  had  been  onlf 
thirty-four  arrests  and  twelve  burnings;  which,  in  the  flouriahiaf 
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times  of  witchcraft,  would  have  been  a  trifle,  but  tlie  novelty  of 
the  occurrence  in  Plcanly,  the  character  of  the  victims,  and  the 
•ubseqaent  proceedings  in  the  Parlement  attracteil  to  it  a  dispro- 
portionate attention.  Tiiat  it  came  to  so  early  a  termination  is 
possibly  attributable  to  the  fact  that  Philippe  de  Saveuse  had 
directed  the  torture  of  the  women  not  only  to  convict  de  Beanf- 
fort,  but  to  incriminate  the  Seigneurs  de  Croy  and  others,  from 
avaricious  and  perhaps  political  motives.  The  de  Croy  were  at 
this  time  all-powerful  at  the  ducal  court,  and  doubtless  used  their 
interest  to  arrest  the  ecclesiastical  machinery  which  was  strong 
enough  to  crush  even  them.  It  has  every  appearance  of  a  repeti- 
Hon  of  the  old  story  of  Conrad  of  Marburg. 

"Whatever  the  cause,  the  inquisitor  and  the  vicars  now  put  a 
»top  to  the  prosecutions,  without  calling  in  the  Bishop  of  Beirut, 
Jacques  du  Boys,  <le  Saveuse,  and  others,  who  urged  them  to  pro- 
^Ivi  with  the  gooil  work.  In  vain  the  latter  talkeil  of  the  immi- 
nent dangera  Impending  over  Christendom  from  the  innumerable 
multitude  of  sorcerers,  many  of  whom  hflld  high  station  in  the 
Church  and  in  the  courts  of  princea.  Vainly  even  the  last  card 
was  played,  and  the  superstitioua  were  frightened  by  rumors  that 
Antichrist  was  bom,  and  that  the  sorcerers  would  support  him.* 

One  by  one  tJio  accused  were  discharged,  as  they  were  able  to 
raise  money  to  pay  the  ejspenses  of  their  prison  and  of  the  Inqui- 
Bition,  which  was  a  condition  of  liberation  in  all  coses  except  those 
of  utter  poverty.  Some  had  to  undergo  the  fonniility  of  purging 
themselves  with  compurgators.     Antoinc  Sacquespce,  for  instance, 


*  Tbe  belief  in  the  imminent  iidvent  of  Anticfariat  wm  as  stxoDg  in  the  6fteentb 
DentuT^  a»  in  iU  predecessors.  In  144r»  Die  University  of  Pans  was  astonished 
t)y  &  young  Spaniard,  at>out  twenty  years  of  age,  who  came  there  and  overcame 
the  ini»«t  learned  schoolmen  and  theologians  in  disputation.  He  appeared  equally 
t  home  in  all  hranchca  uf  learning,  including  medicine  and  law  ;  lie  wa.s  match- 
lees  with  the  sword,  and  played  ravisliingly  on  all  instruments  of  music.  After 
0Anfonnding  Paris,  he  went  to  the  Dake  of  Burgundy,  at  Ghent,  and  thence 
IMissed  into  Germany.  The  doctors  of  the  University  pondered  over  the  appari- 
Uon,  and  finally  concluded  that  he  was  Antichrist,  who.  it  was  well  known, 
would  possess  all  arts  and  sciences  by  the  secret  aid  of  Satan,  and  would  be  a 
pood  Christian  until  he  attained  the  age  of  twenty -eight  (Chron.  de  Mathieu 
le  Cnuwy,  ch.  vin.).  The  wonderfVil  stranger  was  Fernando  de  Cordoba,  who 
rttled  in  the  papal  court,  and  wrote  several  books,  which  have  been  forgotten. 
^  Nich.  Anton.  Biblioth.  Hispao.  Lib.  x.  cap.  xiii.  No.  784-0. 
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who  had  been  tortureci  without  confession,  had  to  furnish  seven^ , 
and  was  not  allowed  to  escape  without  surrendering  a  portion  of  i 
his  substance.    Otiiers  had  light  penance,  Lke  Jennon  d'Amiena, 
a  woman  who  had  confessed  after  being  several  times  tortured,  and 
was  now  only  required  to  make  a  five-league  pilgrimage  to  N6tre 
Dame  d'Esquerchin.     This  was  an  admission  that  the  whole  affair 
was  a  fraud ;  and  eveu  more  remarkable  was  the  case  of  v^JiiU  tU^ 
jaie  named  Belotte,  who  bad  been  repeatedly  tortured,  and  had' 
confessed.    She  would  have  been  burned  with  the  other  women 
on  May  9,  but  it  bapj^ened,  accidentally  or  otherwise,  that  hpr 
mitre  was  not  ready,  and  her  execution  was  po8t|)onedj  and  now 
she  was  only  banished  from  the  diocese,  and  ordered  to  make  a 
pilgrimage  to  Notre  Dame  de  Boulogne.     Of  the  whole  number 
arrested  nine  had  the  constancy  to  endure  torture — in  most  cases 
long  and  severe — without  confession. 

As  the  ten-or  passed  away  the  feelings  of  the  people  expresBed 
themselves  sportively  in  some  versos  scattered  tlirough  the  streets, 
lampooning  the  principal  actors  in  the  tragedy.  The  stanza  de- 
voted to  Pierre  le  Brousart  runs  thus : 

**ThcD  the  inquisitor,  with  hia  white  hood, 
His  shiDing  nose  and  his  repulfnve  mazzard, 

Among  the  foremost  in  the  gnme  has  stood 
To  torture  these  jioor  folk  as  witch  or  wizard. 

But  he  knows  only  what  he  has  been  told, 

For  his  sole  tliought  throughout  has  lieen  to  hold 
And  keep  their  goods  and  chattels  at  all  hazard. 

But  ho  has  failed  in  this,  and  been  cajoled/^ 

The  vicars  and  their  advocates  and  the  assembly  of  expert*  arej 
all  held  guilty,  and  the  verses  conclude  by  threatening  them: 

"But  you  shall  all  be  puuishod  in  a  mass, 

And  we  shall  learn  who  caused  the  wondrous  tale 
Of  Vaudois  in  our  city  of  Arras."* 


L 


•  The  Chronicler  of  Arras  tolls  us  that  at  this  time  there  was  do  enforcemot 
of  the  laws  in  Arras;  every  one  did  ns  he  pleased,  and  no  one  was  pauishedtfol 
the  friendless.  His  statement  is  borne  out  by  the  cases  of  homicide  and  oUntf 
crimes  which  he  relates,  and  of  which  no  notice  was  taken  (M6m,  de  Jftcqtictdfl 
Clercq,  Liv.  nr.  ch.  22,  24,  40,  41).  Yet  vigorous  search  was  made  for  the  author 
of  this  pasquinade,  and  Jacotin  Maupctit  was  arrested  by  an  ushcr-at-amLS  of  tbi 
duke  on  the  charge  of  writing  it  He  adroitly  slipped  out  of  his  doublet,  iD^ 
■ought  asylum  in  throe  successive  churches,  finally  succeeding  in  getting  to  Vt^ 


THE   VAUDOIS   OF   ARRAS. 

The  prophecy  was  not  wholly  unverified.  Fortunately  there 
was  in  France  a  Parlement  which  had  succeeded  in  establishing 
its  jurisdiction  over  both  the  great  vassals  and  the  Inquisition,  and 
the  rehitions  between  the  courts  of  Paris  and  Brussels  were  such 
as  to  render  it  nothing  loath  to  interfere.  De  licauffort,  before  his 
examination^  had  made  an  appeal  to  this  supreme  tribunal,  which 
had  been  disregarded  and  suppressed,  but  his  son  Philippe  had 
<iarned  to  Paris  the  tale  of  the  ^vrongs  committed  on  his  father. 
The  Parlement  moved  slowly,  but  on  January  16,  1461,  PhiUppe 
I  came  back  with  an  usher  commissioned  to  bring  de  Beauffort  be- 
ifore  it  after  investigating  the  c^ise.  This  ofiicial  took  testimony, 
land  on  the  25th,  accomfuinied  by  de  Beauffort's  four  sons  and 
'  thirty  well-armed  men,  he  presenteil  himself  before  the  vicars. 
Frightened  by  this  formitlable  demonstration,  they  refused  to  see 
him ;  but  he  went  to  the  episcopal  palace,  took  the  keys  of  the 
prison  by  force,  and  carried  de  Beauffort  to  the  Conciergerio  in 
Paris,  after  8er\nng  notice  on  the  vicars  to  answer  before  the  Par- 
lement on  February  25.  The  matter  was  now  fairly  in  train 
for  a  legal  investigation  in  which  both  sides  could  be  heard.  The 
conncts  who  had  been  condemned  to  imprisonment  were  set  at 
liberty  and  carried  to  Paris,  where  their  evidence  confirmed  that 
of  de  Beauffort.  Tlie  conspirators  were  grievously  alarmed. 
Jacques  du  Boys,  the  dejin,  who  had  been  the  prime  mover,  be- 
came insane  about  the  time  set  for  the  hearing;  and  though  he 
recovered  his  senses,  his  limbs  failed  him;  he  took  to  his  bed, 
where  bed-sores  ate  great  holes  in  his  flesh,  and  he  died  in  about 
a  year,  some  persons  attributing  to  sorcery  and  others  to  divine 
vengeance  what  evidently  was  mental  trouble,  causing  temporary 
insanity  followecl  by  paresis.  The  Bishop  of  Beirut  was  thrown 
in  prisun,  chai-ged  with  having  set  the  affair  on  foot,  but  he  man- 
aged to  escape,  by  miracle  as  he  asserted;  he  made  a  pilgrimage 
to  Ck>mpostella,  and  on  his  return  secured  the  position  of  confessor 
to  Queen  Marie,  dowager  of  Charles  VIL,  where  he  was  safe. 
Other  conspicuous  actors  in  the  tragedy  left  Arras  to  escape  the 
hatred  of  their  fellow-citizens.     MeanwhQe  the  legal  proceedings 


whore  he  r.onstitntcd  himself  a  prisoner  of  the  Parlcmont,  and  returned  to  Amu 
free,  to  iLud  that,  meanwhile,  bis  property  had  been  confl&catcd  and  sold.  (Ibid. 
ph.M.) 
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dragged  on  with  the  interminable  delays  for  which  the  Farlement 
was  notorious,  enhanced  on  this  occasion  by  the  political  v\m^ 
sitades  of  the  period,  and  the  final  decision  was  not  rendered 
until  14I>1,  thirty  years  after  its  commencement,  when  all  the 
sufferers  had  passed  off  the  scene  except  the  indomitable  Huguet 
Aubry,  who  was  still  alive  to  enjoy  a  rehabilitation  celebrated  in 
a  manner  a&  imposing  as  ]>oKsible.  On  July  IS  the  decree  was 
pubUshed  from  a  scaffold  erected  on  the  spot  where  the  sentences 
had  been  pronounced.  The  magistrates  had  been  ordered  to  pro- 
claim a  holiday,  and  to  offer  prizes  for  the  bost/o/iV  mora/in^e  and 
purefoUcy  and  to  send  notice  to  all  tjie  neighboring  towns,  so  thai 
a  crowd  of  eight  or  nine  thousand  persons  was  collected.  After 
a  sennon  of  two  hours  and  a  half,  preached  by  the  celebrated 
Geoffroi  Broussart,  subsequently  chancellor  of  the  University,  the 
decree  was  read,  condemning  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  to  pay  the 
costs,  and  the  processes  and  sentences  to  be  torn  and  destroyed  us 
unjust  and  abusive ;  ordering  the  accused  and  condemned  to  be 
restored  to  their  good  name  and  fame,  all  condscations  and  pay- 
ments to  be  refunded,  while  the  vicars  were  to  pay  twelve  hun- 
dred lirres  each,  Gilles  Flameng  one  thousand,  de  Saveuse  five 
hundred,  and  others  smaller  sums,  amounting  in  all  to  six  thou- 
sand five  hundred;  out  of  which  fifteen  hundred  Avere  to  be  ^ 
plied  to  founding  a  daily  mass  for  the  souls  of  those  executed,  and 
erecting  a  cross  on  the  spot  where  they  had  been  burned.  The 
cruel  and  unusual  tortures  made  use  of  in  the  trials  were,  raonv 
over,  prohibited  for  the  future  in  all  secular  and  ecoleBiastical 
tribunals.  It  was  probably  the  only  case  on  record  in  which  an 
inquisitor  stood  as  a  defendant  in  a  lay  court  to  answer  for  his 
olHcial  iwtion.  One  cannot  help  reflecting  that,  if  the  Connoil  of 
Vienne  had  done  its  dut}'  as  fearlessly  as  the  Parleraent,  the  affair 
of  the  Templars,  so  similar  in  many  of  its  features,  might  have 
had  a  similar  termination  ;  and  the  contrast  between  this  and  the 
rehabiUtation  procecxlings  in  the  case  of  Joan  of  Arc  shows  how 
the  Inquisition  had  fallen  during  the  interval^ 


•  The  details  of  this  case  hnve,  fortunately,  been  preserved  for  us  In  tb»  Mi- 
moirtks  de  Jacques  du  Clercq,  T/ivro  iv..  with  tl)«  decn>«  of  Pfti'letnent  ia  tbi 
appendix.  Matbieu  de  Ooussy  (Chronique  ch.  120)  and  Corneliuc  Zantflict 
(Manene,  Ampl.  Coll.  V.  501)  also  give  brief  accounts.     Some  detaila  omitted  bj 
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Besides  the  general  significanoe  of  this  transaction  in  the  his- 
lory  of  witchcraft  and  of  its  persecution,  there  are  several  points 
worthy  of  attention  in  their  bearing  on  the  practical  application 
of  the  methods  of  procedure  described  above.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  evident  througliout  that  no  counsel  were  allowed  to  the  ac- 
cused. Then,  the  combined  episcopal  and  inquisitorial  court  per- 
mitted no  appeals,  even  to  the  Parlement,  whose  supreme  jurisdic- 
tion was  unquestioned.  Not  only  was  the  attempt  of  de  Beauffort 
to  interject  such  an  appeal  contemptuously  suppressed,  but  when 
Willaume  le  Fehvre,  who  had  fled  to  Paris  and  oonstituted  himself 
a  prisoner  there  to  answer  all  charges,  sent  his  son  Willemet  with 
a  notary  to  serve  an  appeal,  the  service  was  rightly  regarded  as 
involving  considerable  risk.  After  watching  their  opportunity, 
Willemet  and  the  notary  served  the  notice  on  one  of  the  vicars  at 
church,  then  Ic4i|)ed  on  their  horses  and  tmule  all  speed  for  Paris, 
but  the  vicars  instantly  despatched  well-mounted  horsemen,  who 
overtook  them  at  Montdidier  and  brought  them  back.  They  were 
clapped  in  jail,  along  with  a  number  of  friends  and  kinsmen  who 
had  been  privy  to  their  intention  without  betraying  it,  and  were 
not  released  until  they  agreed  to  withdraw  the  appeal.  Thns,  an 
apjieal  was  treated  £ia  an  olTene**  justifying  vigorous  measures.  It 
is  more  ditBcult  to  understand  the  contemptuous  indifTerenoe  with 
which  a  pajial  b\ill  was  treated.  Martin  Comille,  the  other  fugi- 
tive, had  pui'sued  a  different  policy.  Hecarried  with  him  an  ample 
store  of  money,  part  of  which  he  invested  in  a  bull  from  Pius  IT. 
transferring  the  whole  matter  to  Gilles  Charlier  and  GW»goire 
Nicolai  of  Cambrai,  and  two  of  the  Arras  vicara.  This  was 
bronght  to  Arras  in  August,  14(10,  by  the  Dean  of  Soignies,  after 
whicli  we  hear  nothing  more  of  it,  though  it  may  have  contributed 
to  cool  the  ardor  of  those  who  were  expecting  to  profit  by  the 
prosecutions.* 

The  means  employed  to  obtain  confession  show  that  Sprenger 
only  recorded  the  usage  of  the  perioil  in  advising  recourse  to  what- 
ever fraud  or  force  might  prove  necessary.    Promises  of  immunity 


da  Clercq  are  to  be  foand  in  the  learned  sketch  of  Durerger,  *^  L&  Vftuderie  dans 
lefl  f.ints  dc  Philippe  Ic  Bon,^  Amw,  1885,  which,  it  ts  to  be  hoped,  will  be  foU 
lowed  by  the  more  elaborate  work  promised  by  the  uutbor. 
•  Du  Clcrcq,  Liv.  rv.  ch.  10-  U. 
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or  of  trifling  penance  were  lavished  on  those  whom  it  was 
tended  to  burn  if  they  yielded  to  the  blandishment,  and  these] 
were  supplemented  with  threats  of  burning  as  the  punLshment 
of  taciturnity.  De  Beautfort's  confession  without  torture  excite 
general  ajstonisliment  until  it  was  known  that,  on  bis  arrest,  after 
lie  had  sworn  to  liis  innocence,  Jacques  du  Boys  entreated  him  to 
confess,  even  kneeling  before  him  and  praying  him  to  do  so,  assur- 
ing him  that  if  he  refused  he  could  not  be  saved  from  the  stake, 
and  that  all  his  property  would  be  confiscated,  to  the  beggaring 
of  his  children,  while,  if  he  woiUd  confess,  he  should  be  released 
within  four  days  without  pubUc  humihation  or  exposure;  and 
when  de  BeaufTort  argued  that  this  would  be  committing  perjury, 
du  Boys  told  him  not  to  mind  that,  as  he  should  have  absolutioa. 
Those  whose  constancy  was  pi-oof  against  such  persuasiveness 
were  tortured  without  stint  or  mercy.  The  Avomen  were  fright- 
fully scourged.  Huguet  Aubry  was  kept  in  prison  for  eleven 
months,  during  which,  at  intervals,  he  was  tortured  fifteen  times, 
and  when  the  ingenuity  of  the  executioners  failed  in  devising  more 
exquisite  forms  of  torment,  he  was  threatened  with  drowning  aad 
thrown  into  the  river,  and  then  with  hanging  and  suspended  from 
a  tree  with  his  eyes  duly  bandaged.  Le  petit  Henriot's  resolulioa 
was  tried  with  seven  months'  incarceration,  during  which  h©  wai 
also  tortured  fifteen  times,  fire  being  applied  to  the  soles  of  his  feet 
until  he  was  crippled  for  life.  Others  are  mentioneil  whose  en- 
durance was  equall}'  tried,  and  we  hear  of  such  strange  devices  as 
pouring  oil  and  vinegar  down  the  throat,  and  other  expedients  not 
recognize<l  by  law.* 

With  regard  to  the  death-penalty,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  none 
of  these  were  cases  of  relapse,  and  under  the  old  inquisitorial 
practice  they  would  all  have  been  entitled  to  the  penance  of  im- 
prisonment. Their  burning  hatl  not  even  the  pretext  of  being 
punishment  for  injuries  inflicted  on  their  neighbors,  for,  with  tJie 
exception  of  Pierre  du  Carieulx,  the  only  offence  assigned  totbem 
was  attendance  at  the  Sabbat.  At  the  same  time  there  wai 
resort  to  the  juggle  suggested  by  later  authorities,  of  assij 
penance,  and  then  not  inquiring  what  the  secular  power  mi| 
see  fit  to  do.     The  condemned  were  formally  delivered  to 


*  Du  CIcrcq,  Llv.  iv.  cb.  14,  15,  28;  Append,  n. 
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magistrates  to  be  burned,  and  though  at  the  first  auto  a  death- 
sentence  was  pronounced  by  the  escbenns»  at  the  second  even  this 
formality  was  omitteil,  and  the  victims  were  dragged  directly  from 
the  place  of  sentence  to  that  of  execution.* 

One  specially  notable  feature  of  the  whole  affair  was  the  utter 
incredulity  everywhere  excited.  Just  as  the  crimes  imputed  to  the 
Templars  found  credence  nowhere  out  of  Fnince,  so,  outside  of 
Arras,  we  are  told  not  one  person  in  a  thousand  believed  in  the 
truth  of  the  charges.  This  was  fortunate,  for  the  victims  naturally 
included  in  their  lists  of  associates  many  residents  of  other  jjlaces, 
and  the  conflagration  might  readily  have  spread  over  the  whole 
country,  had  it  found  agents  like  Pierre  le  Brousart,  who  carried 
the  spark  from  Langres  to  Arras.  On  the  strength  of  revelations 
in  the  confessions  several  persons  were  arresteil  in  Amiens,  but 
the  bishop,  who  was  a  learned  clerk  and  had  long  resided  in  Rome, 
promptly  released  them  and  declared  that  he  would  dismiss  all 
brought  before  him,  for  he  did  not  believe  in  the  possibility  of 
such  offences.  At  Toumay  others  were  seized,  and  the  matter 
was  warmly  debated,  with  the  result  that  they  were  set  free,  al- 
though Jean  Taiucture,  a  most  notable  clerk,  ^vrote  an  elaborate 
treatise  to  prove  their  guilt.  It  was  the  same  with  the  accused 
who  managed  to  fly.  Martin  Cornille  was  caught  in  Burgundy 
and  brought  before  the  Archbishop  of  Besanyon,  who  acquitted 
him  on  the  strength  of  informations  made  in  Arras.  Willaume  le 
Febvre  surrendered  himself  to  the  Bishop  of  Paris ;  the  Inquisitor 
of  Paris  came  to  Arras  to  get  the  evidence  concerning  him,  and  the 
vicars  furnished  the  confessions  of  those  who  had  implicated  him. 
The  result  was  that  the  tribunal,  consisting  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Reims,  the  Bishop  of  Paris,  the  Inquisitor  of  France,  and  sundry 
doctors  of  theology,  not  only  acquitted  him,  but  authorized  him  to 
prosecute  the  vicars  for  reparation  of  his  honor,  and  for  expenses 
and  damages.t    Evidently  up  to  this  time  the  excitement  con- 

•  Du  Clcrcq,  Liv.  iv.  ch.  4.  8. 

f  Du  Clercq,  L\v.  iv.  ch.  6, 11, 14,  28, — A  copy  of  Jean  Taincture'g  tract  is  In 
the  Bib.  Roy.  de  BnixcUes,  MSS.  No.  3296.^About  tluB  time  Jeanniu,  a  peasant 
jof  Inchy,  was  executed  at  Cambrai,  and  at  Lille  Catharine  Patfee  was  condemned 
a  witch,  bnt  escaped  with  banishment,  and  the  same  was  the  case  with  Mar- 
^erite  d*EscorDB7  at  Nivclles.  One  unfortunate,  Noel  Fern  of  Amiens,  became 
on  the  Bubjoct,  and  after  wandering  over  the  land,  accused  himself  at 
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oeming  witchcraft  was  to  a  great  extent  artificial — the  creation 
of  a  comparatively  few  credulous  ecclesiastics  and  judges :  the  muas 
of  educateil  clerks  and  jurists  were  disposed  to  hold  fast  to  the  defi- 
nition of  the  Cap,  Epucopi^  and  to  regard  it  aa  a  delusion.  Had 
the  Church  resolutely  repressetl  the  growing  superstition,  in  place 
of  stimulating  it  with  all  tiie  authority  of  the  Holy  See,  infinite 
bloodshed  and  misery  might  have  been  spared  to  Christendom. 

The  development  of  the  witchcraft  epidemic,  in  fact,  had  not 
been  rapid.  The  earliest  detailed  account  which  wo  have  of  it 
is  that  of  Kider,  in  his  Fhriniearki4ij  written  in  1337.  jVltliougb 
Nider  himself  seems  to  have  sometimes  acted  as  inquisitor,  he  tells 
us  that  his  information  is  princip;illy  deriveil  from  the  experience 
of  Peter  of  Berne,  a  secular  judge,  who  had  bume<l  large  numbers 
of  witches  of  both  sexes,  and  had  driven  many  more  from  the 
Bernese  territory,  which  they  had  infeste<i  for  about  sixty  years. 
This  would  place  the  origin  of  witchcraft  in  tliat  region  towards 
the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  Silvester  Prierias,  as  we 
have  seen,  attributes  it  to  the  firet  years  of  the  fifteenth.  Ber- 
nardo di  Como,  writing  about  1510,  assigns  to  it  a  somewhat  earlier 
origin,  for  he  says  the  reconls  of  the  Inquisition  of  Como  showed 
that  it  had  existed  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years.  It  is  quite  likely, 
indeed,  that  the  gradual  develoj)ment  of  witchcraft  from  ordinan* 
sorcery  conmienced  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
The  great  jurist  Bartolo,  who  died  in  1357,  when  acting  as  jud^nj 
at  Novara,  tried  and  condemned  a  woman  who  confessed  to  liar 
ing  adored  the  devil,  tramj)led  on  the  cross,  and  killed  children  by 
touching  and  fascinatinjg^tiiera.  This  approach  to  the  later  witch- 
craft was  so  novel  to  him  that  he  appealed  to  the  theologian.**  to 
explain  it.  In  this  there  seems  no  reference  to  the  distinctive 
feature  of  the  Sabbat,  but  the  popular  beliefs  concerning  Holda 
and  Dame  Habondc  and  their  troop  were  rife,  and  the  coalescence 
of  the  various  superstitions  was  only  a  question  of  time.  As  early 
as  1353  an  allusion  to  the  witches'  dance  occurs  in  a  ti'ial  at  Tou- 
louse.   Thus  the  stories  grew,  under  the  skilful  handling  of  such 

Moutes  of  belongiog  to  llie  accursed  iect    He  was  buraed  Aagast  36, 
Qia  nife,  wlioui  be  had  iruplicatcd,  escaped  eiiaring  \\\a  fute  by  an  app«al 
tbe  Parlemeut. — Duvorgcr,  La  Vauderie  daua  lea  £taU  dc  Philippe  U 
pp.  63-8.  84. 
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jodgGS  as  Peter  of  Berne,  until  they  assumed  the  detailed  and 
definite  shape  tliat  v\'e  find  in  Nider.  The  latter  also  acknowl- 
edges his  ohligation  to  the  Inquisitor  of  Antun,  which  would  in- 
dicate tliat  witchcraft  wa.s  prevalent  in  Burgundy  at  a  compara- 
tively early  period.  In  142-t  we  hear  of  a  witch  named  Finicella 
burned  in  Rome  for  causing  the  dt^ith  of  many  persons  and  be- 
witching many  more.  According  to  Peter  of  Berne^  the  evil  orig- 
inated with  a  certain  Scavius,  who  openly  boasted  of  his  powers, 
and  always  escaped  by  transforming  himself  into  a  mouse,  until 
he  was  nssassinatetl  through  a  window  near  which  he  incautiously 
aat.  His  principal  disciple  was  Poppo,  who  taught  Staedehn  ;  the 
latter  fell  into  the  hands  of  Peter,  and,  after  four  vigorous  appli- 
cations of  torture,  confessed  all  the  secrets  of  the  diabolical  sect 
The  details  given  are  virtually  those  described  above,  showing  that 
the  subsequent  inquisitors  who  drew  their  inspiration  from  Nider 
vrere  skilled  in  their  work  and  knew  how  to  extract  confessions  in 
accordance  with  their  preconceived  notions.  There  are  a  few  unim- 
portant variants,  of  course ;  infants,  as  already  stated,  when  killed, 
were  boiled  down,  the  soup  being  used  to  procure  converts  by  its 
magic  power,  while  the  solid  portion  was  worked  up  into  ointment 
required  for  the  unholy  rites.  Apparently,  moreover,  the  theory 
hail  not  yet  establishal  itself  that  the  witch  was  powerless  against 
oilicers  of  public  Justice,  for  the  latter  were  held  to  incur  great 
dangers  in  the  performance  of  their  functions.  It  was  only  by  the 
most  careful  observance  of  religious  duties  and  the  constant  use  of 
the  sign  of  the  cross  that  Peter  of  Berne  escaped,  and  even  he  once, 
at  the  castle  of  Blankenburg,  nearly  lost  his  life  when,  going  up  a 
lofty  staircase  at  night  in  such  haste  that  lie  forgot  to  cross  himself, 
he  was  precipitated  violently  to  the  bottom — manifestly  the  effect 
of  sorcery,  as  he  subsequently  learned  by  torturing  a  prisoner.* 

Although,  in  1452,  a  witch  tried  at  Provins  de<;lared  that  in  all 
France  and  Burgundy  the  total  number  of  witches  did  not  exceed 


•  Kider  Formicar.  LJh.  v.  c,  8,  4, 7.— Grimm's  Teutouic  M;thol.  in.  1006.^ 
8oldaQ,OeschichtG  der  Hexcnprocesae,  Stuttgart,  tS48,  p.  18Q. — Bernard!  Comen- 
■b  de  Strigfiia  c.  4.— Sieph.  Infessune  Diar.  Urb.  RomBB  ann.  1424  (Kccard.  Corp. 
Btst.  n    1874-5). 

Peter  of  Bt'rnc'a  efforts  to  purify  his  territory  were  fVuitlesa,  for  we  Iiort  of 
iHtebeJ}  huraed  in  1482  at  Murten,  Canton  Berne  (Valerius  Acflhelm,  Bemer- 
OhrckOilc,  Bcm,  1884. 1.  S84). 
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sixty,  no  believer  contented  himself  with  figures  so  moderate,  la 
1463  Ave  hear  of  an  epidemic  of  witchcraft  in  Normandy,  where  the 
witches  were  |x)pularly  known  a^  Scobaccs,  from  scobti^  a  broom, 
in  allusion  to  their  favorite  mode  of  ocjuitation  to  the  Sabbat. 
The  same  year  occurred  the  case  of  Guillaume  Edeline,  which 
cite<l  wide  astonishment  from  the  character  of  the  culprit,  who 
a  not^d  doctor  of  theology  and  Prior  of  St.  Gerraain-en-Laye. 
Ma^-lly  in  love  with  a  noble  lady,  he  sought  the  aid  of  sorcery. 
He  doubtless  fell  victim  to  some  sharper,  for  on  his  person  was 
found  a  compact  with  Satan,  formally  drawn  up  with  reciprocal 
obligations,  one  of  which  was  that  in  his  sermons  he  should  assert 
the  falsity  of  the  stories  told  of  sorcerers,  and  this,  we  are  told, 
greatly  increased  their  number,  for  the  judges  were  restrained 
from  prosecuting  them.  Another  condition  was  that  he  should 
present  himself  before  Satan  whenever  required.  The  methods  of 
his  examination  nmst  have  been  sharp,  for  he  confessed  that  lie 
performeil  this  obligation  by  striding  a  broomstick,  when  he  would 
be  at  once  transix)rted  to  the  Sabbat,  where  he  performed  the  cua- 
tomary  homage  of  kissing  the  devil,  in  the  form  of  a  white  sheep, 
under  the  tail.  Pn^secuted  before  Guillaume  de  Fl(xjuf*3^  Bishop 
of  E\Teux,  he  persuaded  the  University  of  Caen  to  defend  hira; 
but  the  bishop  procuring  the  support  of  the  University  of  Paris,  he 
was  forced  to  confess  and  was  convicted.  It  shows  the  uncer- 
tainty of  procedure  as  yet  that  he  was  not  burned,  but  was  allowed 
to  abjure,  and  was  penanced  with  perpetual  imprisonment  on  bread 
and  water.  At  the  auto  de  fS  the  inquisitor  dwelt  upon  his  for- 
mer high  position  and  the  edification  of  his  teaching,  when  the 
unfortunate  man  burst  into  tears  and  begged  mercy  of  God.  He 
was  thrown  into  a  ba^se-fosse  at  Evrcux,  whore  he  lingered  for 
four  years,  showing  every  sign  of  contrition,  and  at  last  ho  w«s 
found  dead  in  his  cell  in  the  attitude  of  prayer.  The  epidemic 
was  spreading,  for  in  1446  several  witches  were  burned  in  Heidel^ 
berg  by  the  inquisitor,  and  in  1447  another,  who  passed  as 
teacher ;  but  there  was  as  yet  no  uniform  practice  in  sach 
for  in  this  same  year,  1447,  at  Braunsberg,  a  woman  convicti^ 
sorcery  was  only  banished  to  a  distance  of  two  (German)  milfl^ 
and  three  securities  were  required  for  her  in  the  sum  of  ten  moAif 
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It  was  prolmbly  about  this  time  that  the  inquisitors  of  Tou- 
louse were  busy  with  burning  the  niunerous  witches  of  Dauphin^ 
and  Gascony,  as  related  by  Alonso  de  Spiim,  who  adminxl  on  the 
walls  of  the  Touloasan  Inquisition  pictures  [minted  from  their  con- 
fessions, representing  the  Sabbat,  with  the  votaries  adoring,  with 
lighted  candles,  Satan  iti  the  form  of  a  goat.  The  allusions  of  Ber- 
nardo di  Coiao  show  that  at  the  same  period  persecution  was  busy 
in  Como.  In  1450  we  hear  of  two  burned  at  Cologne.  They  had 
caused  a  frost  so  intense  in  the  month  of  May  tliat  all  vegetation 
was  blasted,  without  hoi>e  of  recovery.  The  steward  of  the  arch- 
bisliop  asked  one  of  them  to  give  him  an  example  of  her  art,  when 
she  took  a  cup  of  water,  and  muttering  spells  over  it  for  the  space 
of  a  couple  of  Paternosters,  it  froze  so  solidly  that  the  ice  could 
not  be  broken  with  a  dagger.  In  this  case,  at  least,  the  hantl  of 
justice  had  not  weakenetl  her  power,  though  why  she  allowed  her- 
self to  be  burned  is  not  recorded.  In  1459  Pius  II.  called  the  at- 
tention of  the  Abbot  of  Treguior  to  somewhat  similar  practices 
in  Britanny,and  gave  him  pajml  authority  for  their  suppi-ession, 
showing  how  vain  had  been  the  zeal  of  Duke  Artus  III.,  of  whom, 
at  his  deatli  in  1457,  it  was  eulogistically  declared  that  he  had 
burned  more  sorcerers  in  France,  Britanny,  and  Poitou  than  any 
man  of  his  time.* 

These  incidents  will  show  the  growth  and  spreail  of  the  belief 
throughout  Europe,  and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  are  but 
the  indications  of  much  that  never  attracted  pubhc  attention  or 
came  to  be  reconied  in  history.  A  chance  allusion,  in  a  pleading  of 
1455,  shows  what  was  working  under  tiie  surface  in  probably  every 
comer  of  Christendom.  In  the  parish  of  Torcy  (Nonnandy)  there 
bad  been  for  forty  years  a  belief  that  a  family  of  laborers — Hugue- 
nin  de  la  Hen  and  his  dead  father  before  him,  an<l  Je^inne  his 
wife — were  all  sorcerers  who  killed  or  sickened  many  men  and 
beasts.    An  appeal  to  the  Inquisition  would  doubtless  have  ex- 

Cartbus.  de  Relig.  Orig.  c  35-6  (Martene  Ampl.  Coll.  VI.  57-9).— Jean  Chartier, 
ZitBt.  de  Charles  VTI.  ann.  1453.— M^inoires  dc  Jocqacs  da  Clercq,  Lit.  in.  ch. 
it. — D'Argentr^,  I.  ii.  231.— Soldan,  Geflch.  der  Hcxcnprocesae,  p.  198.— Lilien- 
tbal.  Die  HexeDproce«ae  dcr  l>eiden  StXdte  Braunitberg,  p.  70. 

•  Alon#o  de  Spina,  Fortalic  Fidei,  foL  284.— Bcruardi  Coniens.  do  Strigiia  c 
ft.— Cbron.  Cornel.  Ziiutfliet,  anD.  1450  (Martene  Aiupl.  Coll.  V.  4U1).— Raynald, 
^nn.  1469,  No.  30.— Ouill.  Gruel,  Cbrooiquea  d'Artus  III.  (Bd.  Buchon,  p.  405). 
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tracted  from  them  confessions  of  the  Sabbat  and  devil-worahip, 
with  lists  of  accomplices  leading  to  a  widespread  epidemic,  bot 
the  simple  peasants  found  a  speedier  remedy  in  beating  Huguenin 
and  his  wife,  wlien  the  {>erson  or  animal  whom  they  had  bewitched 
would  recover.  A  certain  Andre  suspected  them  of  causing  the 
deatl)  of  some  of  his  cattle,  and  Jeanne  said  to  his  wife,  Alayre, 
**  Your  husband  has  done  ill  in  saying  that  I  killed  his  cattle,  and 
he  will  tind  it  so  before  long."  That  same  day  Alayre  fell  sick 
and  was  not  expected  to  survive  the  night.  To  cure  her  Andi^ 
went  next  morning  to  Jeanne,  and  threatened  that  if  she  did  not 
restore  Alayre  he  would  beat  her  so  that  she  would  never  be  well 
again — and  Alayre  recovered  the  next  day  * 

This  shows  the  material  which  existed  everywhere  for  develop- 
ment into  organized  |)ersecution  when  properly  handled  by  the  In- 
quisition, and  the  FlageUvm  IIcBreticor^im  Fasclnarim^ufn  of  the 
Inquisitor,  Nicholans  Jaquerius,  in  1453,  indicates  that  the  Holy 
Office  was  l>eginning  to  appreciate  the  necessity  of  organizing  its 
efforts  for  systematic  work.  Perhaps  the  untoward  result  of  the 
affair  at  Arras  may  have  retarded  this  somewhat  by  the  over-zeal 
and  unscrupulous  greed  of  its  manipulator,  but  if  there  was  a  re- 
action it  was  limited,  both  in  extent  and  duration.  All  the  accu- 
mulated beliefs  in  the  occult  powers  of  demonic  agencies  inherited 
from  so  many  creeds  and  races  stiU  flourished  in  their  integrity. 
In  the  existing  wrotcheilness  of  the  peasantry  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  Europe,  recklessness  as  to  the  present  and 
hopelessness  as  to  the  future  led  thousands  to  wish  that  they  could, 
by  transferring  their  allegiance  to  Satan,  find  some  momentary  re- 
lief from  the  sordid  miseries  of  life.  The  tales  of  the  sensual  de- 
lights of  the  Sabbat,  where  exquisite  meats  and  drink  were  ftt^ 
nished  in  abundance,  had  an  irresistible  allurement  for  those  who 
could  scantily  reckon  on  a  morsel  of  black  bread,  or  a  turnip  or  A 
few  beans,  to  keep  starvation  at  bay.  Sprenger,  as  already  stated, 
teUs  us  that  the  attraction  of  intercourse  with  incubi  and  suocubi 
was  a  principal  cause  of  luring  souls  to  ruin.  The  devastating 
wars,  with  bands  of  c'corcheurs  and  condottieri  pillaging  every- 
where with  savage  cruelty,  reduced  whole  populations  to  despair, 
and  those  who  fancied  themselves  abandoned  by  God  might  well 
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^tom  to  Satan  for  help.  According  to  Sprenger,  a  prolific  source 
toi  witches  was  the  seduction  of  young  girls  who  when  refused 
marriage  had  nothing  more  to  hope  for,  and  sought  to  avenge 
themselves  on  society  by  acquiring  nt  least  the  power  of  evil.* 
'Not  only  thus  was  there  on  the  part  of  many  a  desire  to  enter 
the  abhorred  sect  of  Satan-worshippers,  whiclx  the  Church  de- 
clare<l  to  be  so  numerous  and  powerful,  but  doubtless  not  a  few 
performed  the  ceremonies  to  effect  it,  when  perhaps  some  evil  wish 
which  chanced  to  be  realized  would  convince  them  that  Satan  had 
really  accepted  their  allegiance,  and  granted  them  the  power  which 
they  sought.  Certain  minds  might,  in  moments  of  high-wrought 
exaltation,  even  imagine  that  they  had  obtained  admission  to 
the  foul  mysteries  whose  reality  was  rapidly  becoming  an  article 
of  orthwlox  lielief.  OtJici's  again,  in  weaicness  and  poverty,  found 
that  the  repuUition  of  jxissessing  the  power  of  evil  was  a  protec- 
tion and  a  support,  and  they  encouraged  rather  than  repressed  the 
credulity  of  their  neighbors.  To  these  must  be  added  the  multi- 
tudes who  derived  a  source  of  gain  from  curing  the  sorcery  which 
the  Church  was  confessedly  unable  to  relieve,  and  there  was  ample 
material  in  the  despised  and  lower  stratum  of  society  for  the  in- 
Inumerable  army  of  witches  conjured  up  by  the  heated  imagina- 
tions of  the  demonographera. 

Unfortunately  the  Church,  in  its  alarm  at  the  development  of 
this  new  heresy,  stimulated  it  to  the  utmost  in  the  endeavor  to  re- 
press it.  Even'  inquisitor  whom  it  commissioned  to  suppress  witch- 
craft wafl  an  active  missionary  who  scattei-ed  the  seeds  of  the  be- 
lief ever  more  widely.  We  have  seen  what  a  brood  of  watches 
Pierre  le  Brousjirt  hatched  at  Arras  out  of  the  single  one  burned 
at  Langres,  and  how  Chiahaudi  succeeded  in  infecting  the  valleys 
of  the  Canavese.  It  mattered  little  in  the  end  that  le  Krousart 
overreached  himself  and  that  Chiabaudi  was  outwrangled.  The 
minds  of  the  people  became  more  and  more  familiarized  with  the 
idea  that  witches  were  everywhere  around  them,  and  that  every 
misfortune  and  accident  Wiis  the  result  of  their  malignity.  Every 
man  was  thus  assiduously  taught,  when  he  lost  an  ox  or  a  child,  or 
harvest,  or  was  suddenly  prostrated  with  illness,  to  suspect  hia 
neighbors  and  look  for  evidence  to  confirm  his  suspicions,  so  that 
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wherever  an  inquisitor  passed  he  was  overwhelmed  with  accusa- 
tions against  all  who  could  be  ima^ned  to  be  guilty,  from  children 
of  tender  years  to  superannuated  crones.  When  Girolamo  Visconti 
was  sent  to  Como  he  spce<iiJy  raised  such  a  stomi  of  witchcraft 
that  in  14S5  he  burned  no  less  than  forty-one  unfortunates  in  the 
little  district  of  Womiserbad  in  the  Grisons — an  exploit  repeatedly 
referred  to  by  Sprenger  with  honest  professional  pride.* 

A  special  impulse  was  given  to  this  development  when  Inno- 
cent VIIL,  December  5, 1484,  issued  his  Bull  Snmmia  deaiderarUn, 
in  which  he  bewailed  the  deplorable  fa<:t  that  all  the  Teutonic  lands 
were  filled  with  men  and  women  who  exercised  upon  the  faithful 
all  the  malignant  power  wliich  we  have  seen  ascribed  to  witch- 
craft, and  of  w^hich  he  enumerates  the  details  with  awe-inspinng 
amplification.  Henry  Institoris  and  Jacob  Sprenger  had  for  some 
time  been  jjcrforming  the  ollice  of  incjuisitors  in  those  regions,  bat 
their  commissions  did  not  sj)ecially  mention  sorcery  as  included  in 
their  jurisdiction,  wherefore  their  efforts  were  impeded  by  over- 
wise  clerks  and  laymen  who  used  this  as  an  excuse  for  protecting 
the  guilty.  Innocent  therefore  gives  them  full  authority  in  the 
premises  ami  onlcrs  the  Bishop  of  Strassburg  to  coerce  all  who 
obstnict  or  interfei*e  with  them,  calling  in,  if  necessary,  the  aid  of 
the  secular  arm.  After  this,  to  question  the  reality  of  witchcraft 
was  to  question  the  utterance  of  the  Viair  of  Christ,  and  to  aid 
any  one  accused  was  to  impede  the  Inquisition.  Armed  witii 
these  powers  the  two  inquisitors,  full  of  zeal,  traversed  the  land, 
leaving  behind  them  a  track  of  blood  and  tire,  and  awakening  in 
all  hearts  the  cruel  dread  inspired  by  the  absolute  belief  thitf 
inculcated  in  all  the  horrors  of  witchcraft.  In  the  little  town 
of  Ravenspurg  alone  they  boast  that  they  burned  forty-ei^t  in 
five  years.t 

It  is  true  that  they  were  not  eveiywhere  so  suooessfuL    In  Mat 


•  MaU.  Malef.  P.  r.  Q.  xi. ;  P.  n.  Q.  i.  c  4, 12 ;  P.  in.  Q.  15. 
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TnnoccDt^s  bull  was  not  confined  to  Gcnnany  alone,  bat  was  opcrstiTe  rrei?* 
where.  In  an  Italian  inquiaitorial  manual  of  the  period  it  is  included  in  4  col- 
lection of  bulls  '^foutra  hrrttifam  pratitJiUm''  which  also  contains  a  letter  m 
the  subject  from  the  future  Emperor  Maximilian,  dated  Brussels,  NoTPob* 
6,  1480.— Molinicr,  Etudes  sur  quelques  MBS.  dcs  Bibliotb^ques  dltaUc,  Park 
1887.  p.  72. 
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Tyrol  the  Bishop  of  Brixen  published  Innocent's  bull  July  23, 
14S5,  and  on  September  21  he  issued  to  the  inquisitor  Henry  In- 
Btitoris  a  commission  granting  him  full  episcopal  juristliction,  but 
recommending  him  to  associate  with  him  a  secular  oflicial  of  the 
suzerain,  Sigismund  of  Austria.  The  latter,  however,  ordered  the 
bishop  to  ap|M>int  a  commissioner,  and  he  named  Sigismund  Samer, 
pastor  of  Axams  near  Innsbruck.  The  pair  commenced  operations 
October  14,  but  their  career,  though  vigorous,  was  short  and  in- 
glorious. It  chanced  that  some  of  the  archduke's  courtiers  desired 
to  separate  him  fmra  his  wife,  Catharine  of  Siixony,  and  spread 
re|Kjrta  that  she  had  endeavored  to  poison  him ;  and  they  followed 
this  up  by  placing  in  an  oven  a  worthless  woman  who  personated 
an  imprisoned  demon  and  denounced  a  number  of  people.  Insti- 
toris  at  once  seized  the  accused  and  applied  torture  without  stint. 
Then  the  bishop  interjxjsed,  and  by  the  middle  of  November  or- 
dered him  to  leave  the  diocese  and  t>etake  himself  to  his  convent, 
the  sooner  the  better.  Institoris,  however,  was  loath  to  abandon 
his  duty,  and  drew  upon  himself  a  sharper  reproof  on  Ash  Wed- 
nesday, 1486 ;  he  was  told  that  he  liad  nought  to  do  there,  that 
the  bishop  would  attend  to  all  that  was  necessary  through  the 
exercise  of  the  ortlinary  juris<liction,  and  he  \vas  warned  that  if 
he  persisted  in  remaining  he  was  in  danger  of  assassination  from 
the  husbands  or  kinsmen  of  the  women  whom  he  was  persecuting, 
lie  finally  withdrew  to  Germany,  richly  rewarded  for  his  labor 
by  Sigismund,  and  from  his  account  of  the  matter  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  all  the  sick  and  withered  of  Innsbruck  had  Hocked  to  him  with 
complaints  of  their  neighbors  so  detailed  that  he  was  justified  in 
reganling  the  place  as  thorouglil}'  infected.  The  next  year  the 
Tyrolese  Landtag  complained  to  the  archduke  that  recently  many 
])ei'sons,  on  baacleaa  denunciations,  had  been  im))risoncd,  tortured, 
and  disgracefully  treuteil,  and  we  can  readily  understand  tlie  com- 
plaint of  the  MaU4^uii  Malejicarum  that  Innsbruck  abounded  in 
witches  of  the  most  dangerous  character,  who  could  bewitch  their 
judges  and  could  not  be  forced  to  confess.  Still,  the  seeds  of 
supei-stition  were  scattere*!  to  fnictif}'  in  due  time.  Although  in 
the  Tyrolese  criminal  ordinance  issued  by  Maximilian  I.,  in  1499, 
there  is  no  allusion  to  sorcery  and  witchcraft,  yet  in  1506  we  find 
the  craze  fully  develope<l.  Some  reconls  which  have  been  pre- 
aerved  show  trials  befoi-e  secular  judges  with  juries  of  twelve  men, 
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in  which  the  unfortunate  women  accused,  after  due  torture,  con 
fess  all  the  customary  horrors.* 

One  result  of  this  campaign  of  Institoris  in  the  Tyrol  was  thai 
it  left  Sigisraund  of  Austria  in  a  condition  of  perplexity  as  to  the 
reality  of  witchcraft.  His  judges  hati  apparently  been  inexperi- 
enced in  such  matters,  the  confessions  of  the  accused  had  varied/j 
greatly,  and  the  im|uisition  had  been  cut  short  before  tbey  could 
be  forced  to  consentaneous  avowals.  To  satisfy  his  mind,  in  1487,  | 
le  consulted  on  the  subject  two  learned  doctors  of  the  law,  TJlric 
Molitoris  and  Conrad  Stiirtzel,  and  the  result  waa  published  at 
Constance  in  1489  by  Ulric,  in  the  form  of  a  discussion  l:>etweeii 
the  three.  Sigismnnd  is  represented  as  urging  the  natural  argu- 
ment that  the  results  obtained  by  witchcraft  were  so  wofully  in- 
adequate to  the  powers  ascribed  to  it  as  to  cast  doubt  upon  the 
reality  of  those  powers — if  they  were  real^  a  conqueror  would  only 
have,  like  "William  the  Manzer  at  Ely,  to  put  a  witch  at  the  hea'i 
of  his  army  to  overcome  all  opposition.  Against  this  view  the 
customary  texts  and  citations  were  alleged,  and  the  conclusions 
reached  represent  very  fairly  the  moderate  opinions  of  the  oonserr- 
atives,  who  had  not  as  yet  yielde<l  fully  to  the  witchcraft  cnue, 
but  who  shrank  from  a  rationalistic  denial  of  that  which  had 
been  handetl  down  by  the  wisdom  of  ages.  These  are  summwl 
up  in  eight  propositions :  1.  Satan  cannot  himself,  or  by  means 
of  human  instruments,  disturb  the  elements,  or  injure  men  and 
animals,  or  render  them  impotent,  but  God  sometimes  permit* 
him  to  do  so  to  a  certain  determinate  extent.  2.  He  cannot 
exceed  this  designated  limit.  3.  By  permission  of  God  he  caa  J 
sometimes  cause  illusions  by  which  men  aj)pear  to  be  transformed,! 

4.  The  night-riding  and  assemblages  of  the  Sabbat  are  illusions. 

5.  Incubi  and  succubi  are  incapable  of  procreation.  6.  God  alone 
knows  the  future  and  the  thoughts  of  men ;  the  devil  can  only 
conjecture  and  use  his  knowledge  of  the  stars.  7.  Nevertheless 
witches,  by  worshipping  and  sacrificing  to  Satan,  are  real  heretics 
and  apostates.  8.  Finally,  they  should  therefore  be  put  to  death. 
In  this  cautious  endeavor  to  harmonize  the  old  school  and  the  new, 
the  wit<;h  thus  gained  nothing;  everything  was  conceded  that 


iqq. 


Rdpp,  Die  TlexeDprocease  und  ihrc  OegDer  aus  Tirol^  pp.  ^-8,  I^-IS, 
-  Mnll.  Maleficar.  P.  ii.  Q.  1,  o.  12;  P.  iii.  Q.  15. 
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A  practical  bearing  on  the  tribunals,  and  it  was  a  raer©  matter  of 
speculation  whether  the  Saljbnt  was  a  dream  or  a  reality,  and 
whether  the  evil  she  wrought  was  the  result  of  a  special  or  a  gen- 
eral concession  of  power  by  God  to  Satan.  Thus  the  work  of 
Molitoris  is  important  as  showing  how  feeble  were  the  barriers 
which  intelligent  and  fair-minded  ;nen  could  erect  against  the 
prevailing  tendencies  so  sedulously  fostered  by  pojws  and  inquisi- 
tors.* 

The  fine-drawn  distinctions  of  such  men  were  quickly  bnishedi 
aside  by  the  aggressive  self-oonlidence  of  the  inquisitors.  Even 
more  potent  than  the  jiersonal  activity  of  8]>renger  was  the  legacy 
which  he  left  liehind  him  in  the  work  which  he  proudly  enti- 
tled the  MM^M9  M(UsJl(Hir}t/m.^  or  Hammer  of  "Witches,  the  most 
portentous  monument  of  supeistitiim  which  tlie  world  has  pro- 
duce<l.  All  his  vast  experience  and  wide  erudition  are  brought 
to  the  task  of  proving  the  re-ality  of  witchcraft  and  the  extent  of 
its  evils,  and,  further,  of  instructing  the  inquisitor  how  to  elude  the 
wiles  of  Satan  and  to  punish  his  devotees.  ITe  was  no  vulgar 
witch-finder,  but  a  man  trained  in  all  the  learning  of  the  schools. 
He  apparently  was  not  inhumane.  In  many  places  he  manifests 
a  laudable  desire  to  give  the  accused  the  benefit  of  whatever  pleas 
they  might  rightfully  put  forward,  but  he  is  so  fully  convinced  of 
the  gigantic  ohaincter  of  the  evils  to  be  combated,  he  so  thoroughly 
Lbebevas  that  his  tribunal  is  engaged  in  a  contest  with  Satan  for 
rhmilMl  souls,  that  he  eagerly  justifies  every  artifice  and  every 
[  cruelty  that  could  be  suggested  to  outwit  the  adversary,  on  whom 
I  fair  play  would  be  thrown  away.  Like  Connid  of  Marburg  and 
r'apistrano,  he  was  a  man  of  the  most  dangtMous  type,  an  honest 
fanatio.  His  work  is,  moreover,  an  inexlmiistible  storehouse  of 
marvels  to  which  successive  generations  resorted  whenever  evi- 


•  Holitorifl  Dial,  de  Pythouicis  Mulieribns  c.  t,  10. 

The  iilnnir<l  contmst  between  the  illimitftble  powers  ascribed  to  the  witch  and 
her  personal  wretchedness  was  explained  under  torture  by  the  Tictitns  as  the 
result  of  the  faithlefftneas  of  Bntan,  wlio  desired  to  keep  tburn  in  poverty.  When 
steeped  in  niiuery  he  would  appear  to  Iheni  nnd  (tlliire  tliPin  intu  his  service  by 
tb«  most  attractivo  promiBes,  but  when  he  ha<i  attained  his  end  tliosc  promises 
were  never  kept  Gold  given  to  Ihein  would  always  disappear  befnre  it  could 
beuaed.  As  one  of  theTyrolese  witrhesin  l'>06  dechircd,  "The  devil  is  nSchalk 
(koare).''    (Rapp,  Die  ifexenpFocesae  und  itire  Gegner  aus  Tirol,  p.  147.) 
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dence  was  needed  to  prove  any  special  manifestation  of  the  power 
or  malignity  of  the  witch.  Told  as  the  results  of  his  own  experi-j 
ence  or  that  of  his  colleagues,  with  the  utmost  gooil  faith,  they' 
carried  conviction  with  them.  In  fact,  but  for  the  delusive  charj 
acter  of  human  testimony  in  such  matters,  the  evidence  wouldl 
seem  to  be  ovorwholming.  Statements  of  disinterested  eye-vrit-j 
nesses*  complaints  of  sufferers,  confessions  of  the  guilty,  even  after] 
condemnation,  and  at  the  stake,  when  there  was  no  hope  save  of 
pardon  of  their  sins  by  God,  arc  innumerable,  and  so  detailed  anc 
connected  together  that  the  most  fertile  imagination  would  seem 
inadequate  to  their  invention.  Besides,  the  work  is  so  logical  in 
form,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  time,  and  so  firmly  based  on 
scholastic  theolog}'  and  canon  law,  that  we  cannot  wonder  at  the 
position  accorded  to  it  for  more  than  a  century  of  a  leading  an- 
thority  on  a  subject  of  the  higiiest  practical  iuiportance.  Quoted 
implicitly  by  all  succeeding  ^^-riters,  it  did  more  than  all  other 
agencies,  save  the  papal  bulls,  to  stimulate  and  perfect  the  perse- 
cution, and  consequently  the  extension  of  witchcraft.* 

Thus  the  Inquisition  in  its  decrepitude  had  a  temporary  re- 
sumption of  activity,  l>efore  the  Reformation  came  to  renew  its 
vigor  in  a  different  shaj^.  Vet  it  was  not  everywhere  allowed  to 
work  its  will  upon  this  new  class  of  heretics.  In  France  edicts  of 
1490  and  1403  treat  them  as  subject  exclusively  to  the  aecular 
courts,  unless  the  offenders  happen  to  be  justiciable  by  the  ecclesi 
astical  tribunals,  and  no  allusion  whatever  is  made  to  the  Inqnisi 
tion.  At  the  same  time  the  growing  sharpness  of  persecution  i« 
seen  in  provisions  which  subject  those  who  consult  necromanoon 
and  sorcerei-s  to  the  same  penalties  as  the  practitioners  themselves^ 
and  threaten  judges  who  are  negligent  in  arresting  them  with  losR 

*  Dicfcnbacb,  tlie  latest  writer  on  witchcraft  (Die  Hexenwabn,  Moidk,  18S8) 
sees  clearly  enough  that  the  witch-tnaJncsa  was  the  result  of  the  mc&na  mlopt^d 
for  the  BUpi>res8ioD  of  ^vitclicma,  but  in  hU  ciigeniess  to  rclicTO  the  Church  fnm 
the  responsibility  ho  attributes  its  origiu  to  the  Carolirta^  or  crimioal  code  of 
Charles  V.,  issued  in  1531,  and  expressly  asserts  that  ccclefliastical  law  had  notb* 
ing  to  do  with  it  (p.  176).  Other  recent  writers  ascribe  the  horrors  of  the  wiicb* 
process  to  the  bull  of  luDocent  VIII..  and  the  MalUui  Mai^icarum  (lb.  pp 
222-6).  We  have  been  a])le  tn  trace,  however,  the  definite  dereloptnent  of  Um 
madness  nad  the  means  adopted  for  its  cure  from  the  beliefs  and  the  prttcticvctf 
preeeding  ages.  It  wns,  as  we  have  seen,  a  process  of  purely  natural  evolatiaDj 
from  the  principles  which  the  Church  had  succeeded  in  BBtablishing. 
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of  officet  perpetual  disability,  aud  heavy  arbitrary  fines.  It  was 
doubtless  owing  to  this  exclusion  of  spiritual  jurisdiction  over 
si»Ktm'  tbut  the  spread  of  witchcraft  in  France  waa  slower  than 
in  (ivniuiny  and  Italy.* 

Cornelius  Agrippa,  whose  learned  treatises  on  the  occult  sciences 
trench  so  nearly  on  forbidden  ground,  when  he  held  the  position 
lOf  Town  Oiutor  and  Advocate  of  Metz,  hiul  the  hardihood,  in  1519, 
to  save  from  the  clutches  of  the  inquisitor,  Nicholas  Savin,  an 
unfortunate  woman  accused  of  witchcraft.  The  only  evidence 
against  her  was  that  her  mother  had  been  burned  as  a  witch. 
Savin  quoted  the  **  MaUeua  JIa/ejit*arutn'"'  to  show  tiiat  if  she  were 
not  the  offspring  of  an  incubus  she  must  undoubtedly  have  been 
devoted  t^  Satan  at  her  birth.  In  conjunction  with  the  e])iscopal 
official,  John  Leonaixi,  he  had  her  cruelly  tortured,  and  she  was 
then  exposed  to  starvation  in  her  prison,  AVhen  Agrippa  offered 
to  defend  her  he  was  tume<l  out  of  court  and  threatened  with 
prosecution  Jis  a  fautor  of  heresy,  and  her  husband  was  refusetl  ac- 
cess to  the  place  of  trial,  lest  he  should  interject  an  appeal.  Leon- 
ard chance<i  to  fall  mortally  sick,  and,  touched  with  remorse  on 
his  dejUh-be<l,  he  executed  an  instrument  declaring  his  conviction 
of  her  innocence  and  asked  the  chapter  to  set  her  at  Uberty;  but 
Savin  demanded  that  she  should  be  further  tortured  and  then 
burned.  Agrippa,  however,  lubomd  so  effectually  with  Leonard's 
successor  anil  with  the  chapter  that  the  woman  was  dischai'ged ; 
but  his  disinterested  zeal  cost  him  his  office,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  leave  Metz.  Relieved  of  his  presence,  the  inquisitor  speedily 
found  another  witch,  whom  he  burned  after  forcing  her  by  torture 
to  confess  all  the  hormi-s  of  the  Sabljjit  and  customary  evil  deeds 
wrought  through  the  power  of  Satan.  Encouraged  by  this,  he 
organized  a  search  for  others,  doulitlens  based  on  the  confessions 
of  the  victim,  antl  imprisoned  a  numl>er,  while  others  fled,  and 
there  would  have  been  a  pitiless  massacre  had  not  Iloger  Brennon, 
parish  priest  of  St.  Cross,  openly  opposed  hira  and  vanquished 
farm  in  disputation,  wliereujMjn  the  jail  doors  were  thrown  open 
and  the  fugitives  returned.! 


Fontimon,  Edicte  et  Ordonnancps,  IV.  237— Isambert,  XI.  IHO,  258. 
1l  Cornel.  Agrijipn  tic  Occult,  riiiloa.  Lib.  i.  c.  40;  Lib.  m.  c  33;  Epistl.  U. 
.  40,  50;  Do  VaiiiUte  Sci«ntiarum  c.  xcvi. 
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The  luoet  decided  rebuff,  however,  which  the  Inquisition  ex- 
perienced in  its  new  sphere  of  activity  was  lulministered  by 
Venice.  I  have  had  occasion  more  than  once  to  allude  to  the 
controvei'sy  between  the  Signorv  and  the  Holy  See  over  the 
witches  of  Brescia,  when  the  Republic  definitely  refused  to  cie^ 
cute  the  sentences  of  the  inquisitors.  To  understand  the  full  sic- 
nificance  of  its  action,  it  is  to  be  (jbserved  tliat  for  two  generations 
the  Church  had  been  energetically  cultivating  witchcraft  through- 
out Lombardy  by  unceasingly  urging  its  j^ersecution  and  breaking 
down  idl  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  intelligent  laity,  until  it  had 
succeeded  in  rendering  upper  Italy  a  perfect  hot-bed  of  the  heresy. 
In  1457  (-alixtus  III.  ortlered  his  nuncio,  Bernardo  di  Bosco,  to  use 
active  measures  in  repressing  its  growth  in  Bi'esciu,  Bergamo,  and 
the  vicinage.  Thirty  years  later  Fra  Girolamo  Visconti  found  itn 
abundant  field  for  his  labor  in  C'omo,  the  result  of  which  he  com* 
niuniciited  to  the  world  in  his  Lamiarum  yVac/cr/Mw,  and  Hprenger 
assures  us  tliat  a  whole  bo(jk  woidd  Ix)  rapiired  to  record  the  casefi, 
in  Brescia  alone,  of  women  who  had  become  witches  througli  rifr 
spair  in  conse<juence  of  se<luction,  although  the  episcoj>al  court  had 
shown  the  most  praiseworthy  vigor  in  suppressing  thera.  In  14i'4 
we  find  Alexander  W.  stimulating  the  Lombard  inquisitor,  Vrk 
Angelo  da  Verona,  to  greater  activity,  assuring  him  that  witch« 
were  numerous  in  Lombanly  and  inflicted  groat  damage  on  men, 
harvests,  and  cattle.  When  at  Cremona,  in  the  early  years  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  inquisitor.  Giorgio  di  Casale,  endeavored  W 
exterminate  the  numberless  witches  flourishing  there,  and  was  in- 
terfered with  by  certain  clerks  and  laj'men,  who  asserted  thai  lie 
was  exceeding  his  jurisdiction,  Julius  II.,  following  the  exarop)*' 
of  Innocent  VIII.  in  the  case  of  Sprenger,  promptly  came  \e 
the  rescue  by  defining  his  powers,  and  offering  to  all  who  would 
aid  him  in  tlio  good  work  indulgences  such  as  were  given  lo 
crusaders — provisions  which,  in  1623,  were  extendeil  to  the  W 
quisitor  of  Corao  by  Adrian  VI.  The  result  of  all  this  carpfol 
stimulation  is  seen  in  the  description  of  the  Ix^mliard  witches  bv 
Gianfrancesco  Pico,  and  in  the  ahirming  reix)rt  by  Silve*t«f] 
Prierias  that  they  were  extending  down  the  Apennines  and 
boasting  that  they  would  outnumber  the  faitliful.  The  spread 
of  popular  behef  is  illiist  rated  in  the  remark  of  Politiar,  thai 
when  he  was  a  child  he  hud  gi*eat.  di-ead  of  the  witches  whom  hilj 
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grandmother  iised  to  tell  him  He  in  wait  in  the  woods  to  swallow 
little  Ixirs.'*^ 

Venice  had  always  l^een  careful  to  preserve  the  secular  juris- 
diction over  sorcery.  A  resolution  of  the  great  council  in  l+IO 
allows  the  Inquisition  to  aot  in  such  cases  when  they  involve  her- 
eay  or  the  abuse  of  sacraments,  but  if  injury  had  resulted  to  indi- 
vidaals  the  spiritual  otfence  alone  was  cojn;nizable  by  the  Inquisi- 
tion, wliile  the  resultant  crimes  were  justiciable  by  the  lay  court; 
and  when,  in  1429,  some  Franciscans  were  charged  with  sacritioing 
to  demons,  the  (^>uncil  uf  Ten  committed  the  affair  to  u  councillor,  a 
capo,  an  inquisitor,  and  an  advocate.  Brescia  was  a  spot  peciUiarly 
infected  ^vith  witchcraft.  As  early  as  1455  the  inquisitor,  Frd 
Antonio,  called  upon  the  Senate  for  aid  to  exterminate  it,  which 
was  presumably  affonled,  but  when  a  fresh  persecution  arose  in 
14ti6  the  podestA  refused  to  exetuite  the  inquisitorial  sentences, 
and  the  Signoria  supported  him.  calling  forth,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
rigorous  protest  of  Innocent  VIII,  Under  the  stimulus  of  perse- 
cution the  evil  increased  with  terrible  rapidity.  In  1510  we  hear 
of  seventy  women  and  seventy  men  burned  at  Brescia;  in  1614  of 
three  hundred  at  Como.  In  such  an  epidemic  every  victim  was  a 
new  source  of  infection,  and  the  land  was  threatened  with  depopu- 
lation. In  the  madness  of  the  hour  it  was  currently  reportetl  that 
on  the  plain  of  Tonale,  near  Brescia,  the  customary  gathering  at 
the  Sabbat  exceeded  twenty-five  thousand  souls  ;  and  in  1618  the 
Senate  wjw  officially  informed  that  the  in<juisitor  had  buiTied 
seventy  witches  of  the  Valcamonicti.  that  he  had  as  many  in  his 
prisons,  and  that  those  suspected  or  aocusetl  amounted  to  about  five 
thousand,  or  one  fourth  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  valleys.  It  waa 
time  to  interfei*e,  and  the  Signoria  interposetl  effectually,  leading 
to  violent  remonstrances  from  liome.  Leo  X.  issued,  February 
15,  1521,  his  fiery  bull,  IJonejftis,  ordering  the  imjuisitors  to  use 
freely  the  excommunication  and  the  interdict,  if  their  sentences 
on  the  witches  were  not  executed  without  examination  or  revision, 
showing  how  transparent  were  the  subterfuges  adopted  to  throw 


•  Rajnald.  ann.  1467,  No.  90. — P.  Vnyra,  Le  Streprlie  nel  Cdnatew.  op.  cit  p. 
B60.— Mull.  Miilcficfir.  P.  n.  Q.  i.  c  1,  13.— RipoU  IV.  190.— Prenm  Append  ad 
>|tirV.p.  103.— G.  P.  Pico,  La  Strega,  p.  1 7 .— PrierUt  de  Strigimag.  Ub.  ri. 
c  1,  5. — Ang.  PoHtino.  Lamia,  Colon.  151B. 
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ujx)n  the  secular  courts  tho  rasponsibility  of  putting  to  death  thosa 
who  wore  not  relapsed.  On  March  21  the  imperturbable  CouncD 
of  Ten  (juiotly  respnndeil  by  laying  down  regulations  for  ail  trials, 
including  the  cases  in  question,  of  which  the  sentenc-es  were  treated 
as  invahd,  and  all  bail  heretofore  taken  was  to  be  dischai^ged.  The 
examinations  were  to  be  made  without  the  use  of  tortui^  by  oda 
or  two  bishops,  an  inquisitor,  and  two  doctors  of  Brescia,  all  se^ 
lected  for  probity  and  intelligence.  The  result  was  to  be  read  in 
the  court  of  tlie  podesta,  with  the  participation  of  the  two  rettorl, 
or  govemoi's,  and  four  raoi'e  doctors.  The  accused  were  to  be  aaked 
if  they  ratified  their  statements,  and  were  to  l>e  liable  to  torture  if 
they  modified  them.  When  all  this  wjisdone  with  due  circum8j)eo- 
tion,  judgment  was  to  be  rendered  in  a<x'ordanc«  with  the  ooansel 
of  all  the  above-najued  experts,  and  under  no  other  circumstanoes 
was  a  sentence  to  be  executed.  In  this  way  the  Signoria  hoped 
that  the  errore  said  to  have  been  committetl  would  be  avoided 
for  the  future.  Moreover,  the  papal  legate  was  to  be  admonished 
to  see  that  the  exi)ense3  of  tlie  Inquisition  were  moderate  and  free 
from  extortion,  and  was  to  find  expedients  to  prevent  greed  for 
money  fi'om  causing  the  condemnation  of  the  innocent,  as  was 
said  to  have  often  been  the  case.  lie  should  also  depute  propeir 
persons  to  investigate  the  extortions  and  other  evil  acts  of  the  in- 
quisitors, which  had  excited  geneml  complaint,  and  he  should  sum- 
manly  punish  the  perpetrators  to  serve  as  an  example.  lie  wu  j 
further  requested  to  consider  that  these  poor  people  of  Valcaziu« 
nica  were  simple  folk  of  the  densest  ignorance,  much  more  in  need  " 
of  good  preachers  tban  of  persecutors,  especially  as  they  were  so 
numerous.*  . 

In  an  age  of  superstition  this  utterance  of  the  Council  of  Tea 
stands  forth  as  a  monument  of  considerate  wisdom  and  calm 
common-sense.  Had  its  enlighteneil  spirit  been  allowed  to  guide 
the  counsels  of  popes  and  princes,  Euroi>e  would  have  been  spared 
the  most  disgraceful  page  in  the  annals  of  civilization.  The  lcas(^»n 
of  cruel  fear  so  sedulously  inculcated  on  the  nations  was  thoroughly 
learned.  Hideous  as  are  the  details  of  the  persecution  of  wit<:h 
craft  which  we  have  been  considering  up  to  the  fifteenth  century, 


*  G.  de  Castro,  11  Mondo  Secreto,  TX.  128,  133,  185-S.— Mtg.  Boll.  Roo. 
440,  617.— Archiv.  di  Venczio,  Misti,  ConciL  X.  Vol.  44,  p.  7. 
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they  were  but  the  prelude  to  the  blind  and  senseless  orgies  of  de- 
struction which  disgniced  the  next  century  and  a  half.  Christen- 
dom seemed  to  have  grown  delirious,  and  Satan  might  well  smile 
at  the  tribute  to  his  power  seen  in  the  endless  smoke  of  the  holo- 
causts which  boro  witness  to  his  triumph  over  the  Almighty. 
Protestant  and  Catholic  rivalled  each  otlier  in  the  madness  of  the 
hour.  Witches  were  burned  no  longer  in  ones  and  twos,  but  in 
scores  and  hundreds.  A  bishop  of  Geneva  is  said  to  have  burned 
five  hundred  within  three  months,  a  bishop  of  Bamburg  six  hun- 
hAed-  a  bishop  of  Wiir/burg  nine  hundre<l.  Eight  hundred  were 
Pondemned,  apparently  in  one  botiy,  by  the  Senate  of  Savoy.  So 
completely  had  the  intervention  of  Satan,  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  his  vvoi-shippers,  become  a  part  of  the  unconscious  process 
of  thought,  that  any  unusual  operation  of  nature  was  attributed  to 
them  as  u  matter  of  courae.  The  spring  of  1580  was  tardy  in  the 
Rhinelands  and  the  cold  was  pi-olonged  until  June :  this  could  only 
be  the  result  of  witchcraft,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Treves  burned 
at  Pfalz  a  hundred  and  eighteen  women  and  two  men,  from  whom 
ooofessions  had  been  extorted  that  their  incantations  had  pro- 
longeil  the  winter.  It  was  well  that  he  acte<l  thus  promptly,  for 
on  their  way  to  the  place  of  execution  they  stated  that  had  they 
been  allowed  throe  days  more  they  would  have  brought  cold  so 
intense  thutno  green  thing  could  have  survived,  and  that  all  fields 
and  vineyards  would  have  been  cursed  with  baiTenness.  The  In- 
quisition evidently  had  worthy  pupils,  but  it  did  not  relax  its  own 
efforts.  Paramo  boasts  that  in  a  century  and  a  half  from  the 
commencement  of  the  sect,  in  1404,  the  Holy  (Jfllce  had  burned  at 
leai^l  thirty  thousand  witches  who,  if  they  had  been  left  unpun- 
ished, would  easily  have  brought  the  whole  world  to  destruction.* 
Could  any  Manichtcan  offer  more  practical  evidence  that  Satan 
was  lord  of  the  visible  universe  i 


•  Micbelet,  La  SorciJre,  Llv.  n.  ch.  iii — P.  Vayr»,  op.  cit.  p.  259.— Anna]. 
Novesicus.  HDn.  1586  (Martcae  Ampl.  Coll,  IV.  717),— Paramo  de  Orig.  Off.  8, 
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INTELLECT    AND    FAITH. 

The  only  heresies  which  really  troubled  the  Church  were  thow 
which  obtainetl  currency  among  the  people  unassisted  by  the  in- 
genious qurnilibcts  of  dialecticians.     Possibly  there  may  be  an  ex- 
ception to  this  in  the  theories  of  the  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit, 
which  apparently  owed  their  origin  to  the  speculations  of  Amaury 
of  Rone  and  David  of  Dinunt;  but,  as  a  whole,  tlie  Oathari  and 
the  Waldonses,  the  Spirituals  and  the  Fraticelli,  even  the  Ha8»- 
ites,  had  little  or  nothing  in  common  with  the  fine-spun  cobwebs 
of  the  scho<^)lmen.    For  a  heresy  to  tAke  root  and  be-ar  fruit,  it    ' 
mnst  be  able  to  inspire  the  zeal  of  martyrdom;  and  for  this  it    i 
must  spring  from  the  hewrt,  and  not  from  the  brain.     We  have 
seen  how,  during  centuries,  multitudes  were  ready  to  face  death 
in  its  most  awful  form  rather  than  abandon  beliefs  in  which  were 
entwined  their  sentiments  and  feelings  and  their  hopes  of  the  here- 
affcer;  but  history  recowls  few  cases,  frt:im  Abelard  to  Master  Eck- 
art  and  (Talileo,  in  which  intellectual  conceptions,  however  firmly    i 
entertainc<l,  wei-e  strong  enough  to  leaxl  to  the  sacrifice.     It  is  sen- 
timent rather  than  reason  which  renders  heretics  tlangerous ;  and 
all  the  ]>rido  of  intellect  was  insutficient  to  nerve  the  scholar  to  J 
maintain  his  thesis  with  the  unfaltering  resolution  wlijch  enabled  1 
the  peasant  to  approach  the  stake  singing  hymns  and  joyfalh' 
welcoming  the  fiames  which  were  to  bear  him  to  saUation. 

The  schools,  conse^juently,  have  little  to  show  us  in  the  shape 
of  contests  between  free  thought  and  authority  pushed  to  ibo 
[toint  of  invoking  the  methods  of  the  Inquisition.  Yet  the  Uttar. 
by  the  system  which  it  rendered  practicable  of  enforcing  uniform- 
ity of  belief,  exercised  ttMi  potent  an  inlluence  on  the  mental  devel- 
opment of  Europe  for  us  to  i>ass  over  this  phase  of  its  activity  with- 
out some  brief  review. 

There  were  two  tendencies  at  work  to  provoke  coUisioiu  be- 
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tireen  the  schoolmen  and  the  inquisitors.  The  ardor  of  j>ersecn- 
tioa,  which  roiideivd  the  purity  of  the  faith  the  highest  aim  of  the 
Christian  and  the  most  imperative  care  of  the  ruler,  secular  and 
spiritual,  created  an  cxat^'-geratetl  standard  of  ortho<ioxy,  which  re- 
garded the  minutest  |M»int  of  theology  as  etjually  im]>ortant  with 
the  fundamental  d<x>trine8  of  religion.  We  have  already  seen 
hiatancca  of  tiiis  in  the  questi<ms  as  to  the  iK)verty  of  Christ,  as 
to  whether  he  was  dead  when  lancetl  on  the  cross,  an<l  as  to  wheth- 
er the  blood  which  he  sho*l  in  the  Passion  i-emaineti  on  earth  or 
asOMided  to  heaven ;  and  Stephen  Palecz,  at  the  Conned  of  Con- 
stance, proved  diulectically  that  a  doctrine  in  which  one  point  in 
a  thousiind  w.is  erroneous  was  thei-eby  rendered  heretiail  through- 
out. Moivnver,  ernmeoua  heliof  wus  not  necessary,  for  the  Chris- 
tian must  1)0  firm  in  the  faith,  and  doubt  itself  was  heresy.* 

Tiie  other  tendency  was  the  insane  thirst  which  inllaiuwl  the 
minds  of  the  schoolmen  for  determining  and  defining,  with  abso^ 
iute  precision,  every  det^til  of  tiie  oniverse  an<l  of  the  invisible 
vroriil.  So  far  as  iliis  gratifled  itself  within  the  lines  of  orthodoxy 
laid  down  by  an  infallihle  (.^hui*cii  it  resulted  in  huilding  up  the 
most  complex  ;ind  stupendous  hixly  of  theology  that  human  wit 
has  ever  elabonited.  The  Stni^n'ys  of  Peter  Lombard  grew  into 
the  SuTwityi  of  Tliomas  iVquinjis,  an  elal>onite  structure  to  be 
grasped  and  retained  only  by  minds  of  peculiar  |)owers  after  se- 
vere and  special  training.  When  this  was  once  defined  and  acoepte<l 
as  orthotlox,  theology  and  philosoph}'  became  the  most  dangerous 
of  sciences,  while  the  perverse  ingenuity  of  the  schoolmen,  revel- 
ling in  the  subtleties  of  dialectics,  was  perpetually  rearguing  donbt^ 
fol  points,  raising  new  cpiestions,  and  inf  rcxlncing  new  refinements 
in  matters  already  t^x»  subtle  f*ir  the  oompi-ehension  of  the  ordinary 
intellect.  The  inquirer  who  diHturl>s  the  dust  now  happily  cover- 
ing the  records  of  tluise  for^)tten  wrangles  C4in  only  feel  re- 
gret tlmt  such  wonderful  intellectual  acuteness  and  energy  should 
have  been  so  wofully  wasted  when,  if  rightly  ap])lied,  it  might 
have  Jul\^^nced  by  so  many  centuries  the  progress  of  humanity. 

The  story  of  Roger  Bacon,  the  Doctor  MirahUh^  is  fairly  ilhis- 
trative  of  the  tendencies  of  the  time.      That  gigantic  intellect 
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bruised  itself  per|ietually  against  the  narrow  bars  erected  around 
it  by  an  age  presumptuous  in  its  learned  ignorance.  Onoe  a  tran- 
sient gleam  of  light  broke  in  upon  the  darkness  of  its  environ- 
ment, when  Gui  Foucoix  wiis  elevated  to  the  papacy,  and,  as 
Clement  lY.,  coninmnded  the  Englishman  to  communicate  to 
him  the  discoveries  of  which  he  had  vaguely  heard.  It  is  touch- 
ing to  see  the  eagerness  with  which  the  unappreciated  scholar 
labored  to  make  the  most  of  this  unexpected  op}K>rtunity ;  bow 
he  impoverished  his  friends  to  raise  the  money  nxiuisite  to  pay 
the  scribes  who  should  set  forth  in  a  fair  copy  the  tumultuous 
train  of  thought  in  which  he  sought  to  embody  the  whole  store 
of  human  knowletlge,  and  how,  within  the  compass  of  little  more 
than  a  single  year,  he  thus  accomplished  the  enormous  task  of 
writing  the  Oj/ias  Majusy  the  O^mfi  Minvs^  and  the  Optts  Ttr- 
tium.  Unfortunately,  Clement  was  more  concerned  at  the  mo- 
ment with  the  fortunes  of  Charles  of  Anjou  than  with  the  pass- 
ing fanc}'  which  had  led  him  to  call  upon  the  sctiolar;  in  httie 
more  than  two  years  he  was  de^vd,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  be 
even  repaid  the  sums  expended  in  gratifying  his  wishes.* 

It  was  inevitable  that  Bacon  should  succumb  in  the  unequal 
struggle  at  once  with  the  ignorance  and  the  learning  of  his  ago. 
His  labors  and  his  utterances  were  a  protest  against  the  whota 
existing  system  of  tliuught  and  teaching.  The  schoolmen  evolved 
the  universe  fi'om  their  internal  consciousness,  and  then  wrangled 
incessantly  over  subtleties  suggested  by  the  barbarous  jargon  of 
their  dialectics.  It  was  tiie  same  with  theology,  which  had  usurpei 
the  plac^  of  religion.  Peter  Lombard  was  greater  than  all  tb 
prophets  and  evangtilists  taken  together.  As  Bacon  tells  us,  the 
study  of  Scripture  was  neglecteil  for  that  of  the  Sentences, 
which  la}^  the  whole  glory  of  the  theologian.  lie  who  taught  thfl 
Sentences  could  select  his  own  hour  for  teaching,  and  had  accom- 
modations provided  for  hinu  He  who  taught  the  Scriptures  had 
to  beg  for  a  time  in  which  to  be  heard,  and  had  no  assistance 
The  former  could  dispute,  and  was  held  to  be  a  master;  thelat' 
was  condemned  to  silence  in  the  debates  of  the  schools-  It  \ 
impossible,  he  a<lds,  that  the  Word  of  God  can  be  understo<:)d,  a 
account  of  the  abuse  of  the  Sentences;  and  whoso  seeks  in  Script 


•  R.  BacoD  0pp.,  M.  R.  Series,  J.  S.  Brewer's  Prefocc,  p.  xlr. 
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ore  to  elucidate  queations  is  stigmatized  as  whimsical,  and  is  not 
listened  to.  Worse  than  ail,  the  text  of  the  Vulgate  is  horribly 
oorrupt,  and  where  not  corrupt  it  is  doul)tful,  owing  to  the  igno- 
rance of  wouid-bo  cori-ectors  and  their  presumption,  for  every  one 
deemed  himself  able  to  correct  the  text,  though  he  would  not 
venture  to  alter  a  word  in  a  poet.  First  of  moderns,  Bacon  dis- 
cerned the  importance  of  etymology  and  of  comparative  philolo- 
gy, and  he  exposetl  unsparingly  the  wretched  blundei*s  customary 
among  the  so-called  learned,  who  only  succeetled  in  leading  their 
papils  into  error.  Bacon's  methods  were  strictly  scientific.  He 
wanted  fatits.  actual  facts,  as  a  basis  for  all  i*easoning,  whether  on 
dogma  or  physical  and  mental  exi>eriences.  To  hira  all  study  of 
nature  or  of  man  was  empirical ;  to  know  first,  and  then  to  rea- 
son. Mathematics  was  fii*st  in  the  order  of  sciences ;  then  meta- 
physics ;  and  to  him  metapliysics  was  not  a  barren  effort  to  fmme 
a  system  on  postulates  assumed  at  caprice  and  built  up  on  dialec- 
tical sophisms,  but  a  solid  series  of  deductions  fix)m  ascertained  ob- 
servations, for,  according  to  Aviconna,  "  the  conclusions  of  other 
sciences  are  the  principles  of  metaphysics."  * 

The  vast  labors  of  the  earnest  life  of  a  great  genius  were  lost  to 
a  world  too  conceited  of  its  petty  vanities  to  recognize  how  far  he 
wa«  in  advance  of  it.  It  was  enamored  of  words;  he  dealt  in 
things :  the  actual  was  rejected  for  the  unsubstantial,  and  an  intel- 
lectual revolution  of  priceless  value  to  mankind  was  stifled  in  its 
inception.  It  was  as  though  Caliban  should  chain  Prospero  and 
oast  him  into  the  ocean.  How  completely  Bacon  was  unappreciated 
by  an  age  unable  to  undcretand  him  nn*!  his  antagonism  towards 
its  methods  is  evidenced  by  the  scarcity  of  manuscrijitsof  his  works, 
the  fragmentary  condition  of  some  of  tliem,  and  the  utter  disaj)- 
pearance  of  others.  "  It  is  easier,''  says  Leiand,  **  to  collect  the 
leaves  of  the  Sibyl  than  the  titles  of  the  works  of  Roger  Bacon." 
The  same  evidence  is  furnished  by  the  absence  of  detail  as  to  his  life 
no  less  than  by  the  vulgar  stories  of  his  proficiency  in  magic  arts. 
Even  the  tragic  incident  of  his  imprisonment  by  his  Franciscan 
superiors  and  the  prohibition  to  pursue  his  studies  is  so  obscure 
that  it  is  told  in  contradictory  fashion,  and  its  truth  has  been  not 
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unrtMLsonahly  denied.  According  to  one  account  he  was  aoooued 
of  unorthodox  speculations,  in  127s,  to  Geronimo  d^VacolL,  Gen- 
eral of  the  Order;  his  opinions  were  condemned,  the  brethren 
were  onlered  scrupulously  to  avoid  them,  ami  he  himself  xras  cast 
into  prison,  doubtless  because  ho  did  not  submit  ajs  s»H3Xiely  al 
Olivi  to  Geronimo's  sentence.  He  must  have  had  followers  and 
sympathisers,  for  Geronimo  is  said  to  have  prevented  their  com- 
plaints by  promptly  applying  to  Nicholas  III.  for  a  confirmation 
of  the  judgment.  How  long  his  imprisonment  lasted  is  not  known. 
though  there  is  a  tradition  tliat  he  |)erished  in  jjiiK  either  through 
sickness  or  the  ill-treatment  which  we  have  seen  was  freely  viaittxi 
by  the  Franciscans  on  their  erring  brethren.  Another  statement 
attributes  his  incarceration  to  the  ascetic  Raymond  Gaufridi,  who 
was  Genenil  of  the  Ortler  from  12Si)  to  12'J5.  In  either  case  it 
would  not  be  dil!icult  to  explain  the  cause  of  his  disgmce.  In 
the  fierce  passions  of  the  schools,  one  who  antagcmizeil  so  eotn* 
pletely  the  prevailing  currents  of  thought,  and  who  exposed  so 
mercilessly  the  ignorance  of  the  learned,  could  not  fail  to  excite 
bitter  enmities.  The  daring  scholar  who  preferred  Scripture  ta 
the  Sentences,  and  pronounced  the  text  of  the  Vulgate  to  l>e  cor- 
rupt, must  have  given  am])le  opportunity  for  accus^itions  of  heresy 
in  a  time  when  dogma  had  become  so  intricate,  and  mortal  heresy 
might  lurk  in  the  minutest  aberration.  The  pohtio  Qei'oniino 
might  readily  listen  to  enemies  so  numerous  and  )X>werful  as  ihoM 
whom  Bacon  must  have  provoked.  The  ascetic  Ranuond,  whoM 
aim  was  to  bring  back  the  Older  to  its  primitive  radeness 
simplicity,  would  re^ranl  Bacon's  lalx>r3  with  the  same  aversi 
as  that  manifested  by  the  early  Spirituals  to  Crescenzio  Grizzi 
learning.  It  was  a  standing  complaint  with  his  section  of  the 
Order  that  Paris  had  destroyed  Assisi.     As  Jacopone  da  Todi 

saug: 

"TrtriJ,  qaar&.urfe, 

Non  reli^'ioiie  c'  &. 
Mill  vcdeiiiDio  Porigt 
Clie  D*  a  cIi?strutto  Assisi," 

and  the  Spiritual  General  might  well  like  to  strike  a  blow  at 
givatest  scholar  of  the  Order.* 


•  Brewer,  Pref.  p.  xcviii.— Wadding,  ann.  1278,  No,  26;  uiQ.  1284,  No. !«. 
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While  Racon  suffered  because  ho  antagonized  the  thought  of 
his  time,  there  was  much  of  scholastic  bitterness  which  escaped 
animadversion  because  it  was  the  development  of  the  tendencies 
of  the  age,  and  the  schoolmen  were  allowed  to  indulge  in  endless 
wrangling  for  the  most  part  without  censure.  The  great  quarrel' 
between  the  Nominalists  and  the  Realists  occupies  too  large  a  spat^e 
in  the  intellectual  history  of  Euroi)e  to  be  wholly  passed  over,  al- 
though its  relation  to  our  immediate  subject  is  not  intimate  enough 
to  Justify  detailed  consideration. 

In  tlie  developed  theor}'  of  the  Realists,  genera  and  species — 
the  distinctive  attributes  of  individual  beings,  or  the  conceptions 
of  those  attributes — are  real  entities,  if  not  the  only  realities.  In- 
dividuals are  ephemei*al  existences  which  pass  away ;  the  only 
thin^  which  survive  are  those  which  are  universal  and  common 
to  all.  In  man  this  is  humanity,  but  humanity  again  is  but  a  por- 
tion of  a  larger  existence,  the  animate,  and  the  animate  is  but  a 
transitory  fonn  of  an  Infinite  Bfing,  which  is  All  and  nothing  in 
particular.  This  is  the  sole  Immutable.  These  conceptions  took 
their  origin  in  the  Periphyseos  of  John  Soot  Erigena  in  the  ninth 
century,  whoso  reaction  against  the  prevailing  anthropomorphism 
led  him  to  sublimated  views  of  the  Divine  Being,  whicli  trenched 
oloeely  on  Pantheism.  The  hertsy  latent  in  his  work  lay  nndis- 
coveired  until  devclo])6d  by  the  Amanrians,  when  the  hook,  after 
nearly  four  centuries,  was  condemned  by  Ilonorius  III.,  in  12^5.* 

Kominalism,  on  the  other  han<l,  regarded  the  individual  as  the 
primal  suljstanco ;  universnls  are  only  abstractions  or  mental  con- 
ceptions of  qualities  C(»mmon  to  indivitluals,  with  no  more  of  real- 
ity than  the  soumls  which  express  them.  Even  as  Realism  in  the 
hands  of  daring  thinkers  led  to  Pantheism,  so,  step  by  step,  Nom- 
inalism could  be  brought  to  recognize  the  originality  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  ftnally  to  Atoraism.f 

The  two  antiigonistic  schools  were  first  clearly  defined  in  tlie 
beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  with  Roscelin,  the  teacher  of 
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Abelard,  as  the  leader  of  the  Nominalists,  and  William  of  Cham- 
peaax  at  the  head  of  the  Kealists.  Discussion  continued  in  the 
schools  with  constantly  increasing  bitterness,  though  neither  side 
d&rcd  to  push  their  own  views  to  their  ultimate  conclusions.  Real- 
ism in  a  modified  form  achieved  a  triumph  with  the  immense  au- 
thority of  Albertus  ilagnus  and  Thomas  Aquinas.  Duns  Status 
was  a  Realist,  though  he  differed  with  Aquinas  on  the  problem  of 
individuation,  and  the  Realists  became  divideil  into  the  opposing 
factions  of  Thomists  and  Scotists.  While  they  were  thoB  weak- 
ened with  dissension,  William  of  Ockham  revivetl  Nominalism,  and 
it  became  bolder  than  ever.  The  perennial  hostihty  between  the 
Dominicans  and  Franciscans  tended  to  range  the  two  Orders  under 
the  opposing  banners,  while  Ockham's  defence  of  Louis  of  Bavaria 
in  his  quarrel  with  the  papacy  servetl  to  impress  upon  the  new 
school  of  Nominalists  his  views  ujx>n  the  illations  between  Church 
and  Stat^.* 

The  schools  continued  to  resound  with  the  clangor  of  disputa- 
tion, occasionally  gmwing  so  hot  that  blows  supplied  the  deficiency 
of  words,  and  even  nmrder  is  said  to  have  not  been  wanting.  Un- 
der Peter  d'Ailly  and  John  (terson  tlie  University  of  Paris  was] 
Nominalist.  With  the  EngUsh  domination  tlie  Realists  triumphed 
and  ex|>elled  their  adversaries,  who  were  unable  to  return  until  the 
restoration  of  the  French  monarchy.  In  1465  there  aroBe  in  the 
University  of  Louvnin  a  strife  which  lasted  for  ten  years  over  some 
propositions  of  Pierre  do  la  Rive  on  fate  and  divine  foreknowle<Ig«, 
in  which  the  rival  sects  tof)k  sides.  The  University  of  Paris  wa» 
drawn  in ;  the  Nominalists  triumphed  in  condemning  de  la  Riv»\ 
and  the  Realists  took  their  revenge  by  procuring  frt)Tn  Louis  XI. 
an  ©diet  prohibiting  the  teaching  of  Nominalist  doctrines  in  the 
University  and  in  all  the  schools  of  the  kingdom ;  all  Nominalist 
lK)oks  were  boxed  up  and  sealed  nntil  14S1,  when  Ix>uis  was  per- 
suaxled  to  recall  his  edict,  and  the  university  rejoiced  to  regain  her 
liberty.  One  tnigic  incident  in  the  long  quarrel  Jins  been  already 
alluded  to  in  the  trial  of  John  of  Wesel  wiiich  led  to  his  death  in 
prison,  and  it  illustrates  how  readily  scholastic  ardor  assumed  that 
in  gratifying  its  vindictiveness  it  was  vindicating  the  faith.  The 
oontom|K)rary  rejMarter  of  the  trial  assumes  that  the  persecution 
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Traa  caused  by  the  antagonism  of  the  Dominican  Realists  to  the 
Nominalism  of  tlie  victim,  and  he  deplores  the  rage  which  le<l  the 
Thoniists  to  regard  every  one  who  denied  the  existence  of  universiUs 
as  though  gnilty  of  the  sin  against  tlio  Holy  Ghost,  and  as  a  traitor 
to  God,  to  the  Christian  religion,  to  justice,  and  to  the  State.* 

The  annals  of  the  schools  are  full  of  cases  which  show  how  the 
recklessness  of  disputatious  logic  led  to  subtleties  most  perilous  in 
minute  details  of  tlie^logy,  and  also  how  sensitive  were  the  con- 
servators of  the  faith  as  to  anything  that  might  be  construed  by 
perverse  ingenuity  as  savoring  of  hores3%  Duns  Scotus  did  not 
escape,  nor  Thomas  Bradwardine;  William  of  Ockham  and  Buri- 
dan  were  enveloi>ed  in  a  common  condemnation  by  the  University 
of  Paris,  of  which  the  latter  lia<l  been  rector.  The  boim<hirie8  be- 
tween philosophy  and  the  theolog)'  which  sought  t^j  define  every- 
thing in  the  visible  and  invisible  world  were  impossible  of  defini- 
tion, and  it  was  a  standing  grievance  tJiat  the  philosophers  were 
perpetually  intruding  on  the  domains  of  the  theologians.  When 
their  daring  s|>ecuhitions  were  unorthodox  they  souglit  to  shelter 
themselves  behind  the  assertion  that  according  to  the  methods  of 
philosopliy  the  Catholic  religion  was  erroneous  and  false,  but  that 
it  was  true  aa  a  matter  of  faith,  and  that  they  believed  it  accord- 
ingly. This  only  made  matters  woi-se,  for,  as  the  authorities  ]x>inted 
out,  it  assumed  that  there  were  two  opjwsite  truths,  contradicting 
each  other.  It  was  not  merely  that  orthodox  sensitiveness  was 
called  ujK)n  to  condemn,  as  was  done  in  1447  by  the  University  of 
Louvain,  such  vain  sophisms  as  the  assertion  that  it  is  possible  to 
conceive  of  a  line  a  foot  long  which  sliall  yt-*t  liave  neither  begin- 
ning nor  end,  and  that  a  whole  may  be  in  England  while  all  its 
parts  are  in  Rome ;  or  those  of  Jean  Fabre,  condemned  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris  in  1403,  that  any  part  of  a  man  is  a  man,  that  one 
man  is  infinite  men,  that  no  man  is  ever  corrupted,  though  some- 
times a  man  is  corrupteti — propositions  in  which  lurkeii  the  possi- 
bilities of  heretical  development — or  the  apparently  yet  more  in- 
nocent grammatical  obtuseness  which  recognized  no  difference 
between  the  phnist«  ''the  jwt  boils"  and  "pot,  thou  boilest" — an 
obtuseness  which  Erasmus  tells  us  was  regaitled  as  an  infallible 


•  Brackeri  Tnatit.  Hist.  Pliilos.  Ed.  1756,  p.  530.— D*Argeotrt  I.  u.  368-84, 
298,  302^.-Bttluz.  et  Manai,  U.  '^93-6.— Ittarabert,  X,  M4-72. 
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sign  of  infidelity.  Pbiloso|)liers  \vere  not  satisfied  unless  they 
could  pix>ve  by  logic  the  profocmdest  and  holiest  rnysterieB  of  the- 
ology, and,  however  zealous  they  were  in  the  faith,  the  intrusiott 
of  reason  into  the  theological  preserves  wils  not  only  resented  m 
an  interference,  but  was  rightfully  regivitled  with  alarm  at  its  po»« 
sible  consequences.  When  the  Amb  philosophers  were  disputing 
as  to  the  nature  and  o])6ratlon  of  the  Divine  Knowledge,  the  calm 
wisdom  of  Mainionide*  interj^osetl,  saying,  **  To  endeavor  to  under* 
Htand  the  Di\ine  Knowledge  is  as  though  we  endeavored  to  be  God 
himself,  so  that  our  pei*ception  should  be  as  his.  .  .  .  It  is  alM>- 
iutely  iuipoBsihle  for  us  to  attain  this  kind  of  i>ei'ception.  If  wo 
could  explain  it  to  oui'selves  we  should  possess  the  intelligence 
which  givr-s  this  kind  of  j)ei'ception/*  Ambitious  schoolmen,  how- 
ever, as  well  as  ortholox  tljeological  doctors,  refused  to  a^luiit  that 
the  finite  cannot  gi*asp  the  infinite,  and  their  pride  of  reason  awak- 
ooi'd,  not  unniiturally,  the  jealousy  of  tliosc  who  considered  it  their 
exclusivi^  privilege  to  guani  the  Hol3'of  Ilolies  and  to  explain  the 
will  of  God  to  men.  This  feeling  finds  expi'ession  aa  early  a$  l^\ 
in  the  story  told  of  the  learned  doctor,  Simon  de  Tournay,  who 
proved  by  ingenious  arguments  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity,  and 
then,  ehitcil  by  the  applause  of  his  hearers,  boastofl  that  if  he  were 
dia[K)6ed  to  be  luuUgiiant,  he  could  disprove  it  with  yet  stronger 
ones,  whei'eupon  he  was  immediately  stricken  with  paralysis  and 
idiocy.  The  self-restraint  of  such  men  was  a  slender  reliance,  and 
yet  slenderer  was  the  chance  that  the  interposition  of  Heaven 
would  always  furnish  so  salutary  a  warning.* 

The  audacity  of  these  nish  intrutlers  ui)on  the  sacred  pre- 
cincts increasal  immeasurably  with  the  introduction  of  the  works  j 
of  Averrhoes  in  the  second  qnarter  of  the  thirteenth  century,  con-  ■ 
fltitutinga  real  danger  of  tiio  i)erversion  of  Christian  tl;       ^       In 
the  hands  of  the  Arab  commentators  the  theism  of  .\  uc 

came  a  transcendental  materialism,  carried  to  its  furthest  expres- 
sion by  the  latest  of  them,  Ibn  Roschil  or  Averrhoes,  who  died  in 
1198.     In  his  system  matter  has  existed  from  the  begin ning,  and 


•  D'Argentrt  t  i.  873,  285-90,  328-80.  SR7^0;  I.  n.  249,  25*.— It  Liillli  U 
mentfttio  Philosnphia?  (Opp,  K<\.  Irt5l.  p,  112).— Erapmi  Encnm.  Moriir  (Et).  t.ip- 
BMD&  18^,  p.  ii05).— Maimooidiis.  Guide  des  £:giii-to  P.  iii.  cli.  xzi.  (Tnti.  Munk. 
m.  155).— Matt.  Paris  aon.  1201  (£U.  1644,  p.  144). 
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the  theory  of  creation  is  impossible.  The  universe  consists  of  a 
hierarchy  of  principles,etemii].  primordial,  and  autonomous,  vaguely 
connected  with  a  superior  unity.  One  of  those  is  the  Active  In- 
tellect, nianifestiog  itself  incessantly  and  constituting  the  perma- 
nent conaciousni^ssof  humanity.  This  is  the  only  form  of  immor- 
tality. As  the  soul  of  man  is  a  fragment  of  a  collective  whole, 
temporarily  detached  to  animate  the  body,  at  death  it  is  reabsorlied 
into  the  Active  Intellect  of  the  univerBa  Consequently  there  ar« 
no  future  rewaiils  or  punishments,  no  feelings,  memory,  senfiibility, 
love,  or  hatred.  The  jierishablo  body  has  the  power  of  reproduc- 
ing  itself  and  thus  enjoys  a  material  immortality  in  its  descendants, 
but  it  is  only  collective  humanity  that  lb  immortal.*  To  those 
whose  conceptions  of  panulise  and  the  resurrection  were  as  ma- 
terial as  the  fc?warga  of  tiie  Brahman  or  the  Kama  Ix)ka  heavens 
of  the  Buddhist,  such  collective  and  insensible  immortality,  like 
the  Moksha  and  Nirvana,  was  virtually  equivalent  to  annihilation, 
and  the  Averrhoists  were  univei'sally  stigmatiztd  jus  materialists. 

Such  theories  as  these  necefisarih-  induced  the  loftiest  indiffer- 
entism  as  to  religious  formulas,  although  a  wholesome  dread  of 
the  rising  Moslem  fanaticism,  from  which  Averrhoes  had  not  es- 
caped scatldess,  rendered  him  cautious  as  to  assailing  the  estab- 
lished faith.  "The  s|)eciid  religion  of  philosophers,'*  he  says,  "  is 
to  study  what  exists,  for  the  most  sublime  worship  of  God  is  the 
contemplation  of  his  works,  which  leads  us  to  a  knowledge  of  him 
in  all  his  reality.  In  the  eye  of  God  this  is  the  noblest  of  actions, 
while  till?  vilest  is  to  accuse  of  error  and  presumption  him  who 
pays  to  tliviuity  this  worehip,  nobler  than  all  other  worship;  who 
adores  God  by  this  ivligion,  the  best  of  all  reUgions."  At  the 
same  time  the  rooeived  religions  are  an  excellent  instrament  of 
morality.  Ue  who  inspires  among  a  ]>eople  doubts  as  to  the  na- 
tional religion  is  a  Jieretic,  to  l>e  punishotl  as  such  by  the  estab- 
lished penalties.  The  wise  man  will  utter  no  word  against  the 
national  religion,  ami  will  especially  avoid  speaking  of  God  in  a 
manner  equivocal  to  the  vulgar.  When  several  religions  confront 
each  other,  one  should  select  the  noblest.  Thus  all  religions  are 
of  human  origin,  and  the  choice  between  them  is  a  matter  of  opin- 
ion or  i>olicy — but  policy,  if  nothing  else,  must  have  prevented 


•  Bcn&D,  Averrhofes  et  rAverrholsmc,  3«  %\.  186ft,  pp.  15a-3,  156-80,  168. 
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Averrhoes  from  uttering  the  phrase  commonly  attribated  to 
— ''  The  Christian  faith  is  impossible ;  that  of  Judaism  is  a  religioa 
of  children,  that  of  Islam,  a  religion  of  hogs/'  * 

Still  less  credible  is  the  popular  assertion  which  assigns  to  him 
the  famous  speech  referring  to  Moses,  Christ,  and  Mahomet  as  the 
three  impostors  who  had  deluded  the  human  race.  This  saying 
became  a  convenient  formula  with  which  the  Church  horrified  the 
faithful  b\-  attributing  it  successively  to  those  whom  it  denred  to 
discredit.  Thomas  of  Cantimpre  fathered  it  upon  Simon  de  Tour- 
nay,  whose  paralytic  stroke  in  1201  he  ascribed  to  this  impiety. 
Gregory  IX,,  when  in  1239  he  arraigned  Frederic  II.  before  the 
fac«  of  Europe,  did  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  he  was  the  author 
of  this  utterance,  which  Frederic  made  haste  to  deny  in  the  most 
solemn  manner,  A  certain  renegiwle  Dominican  named  Thomas 
Scot,  who  was  condemned  and  imprisoned  in  Portugal^  was  said 
to  have  been  guilty  of  this  hlnspheray  among  others,  and  the 
phrase  driftetl  through  the  centurit^  until  there  was  a  current  be- 
lief that  an  impious  boc»k  existed  under  the  title  De  Tribu9  Im- 
postorthus,  the  authorship  of  which  was  attributetl  variously  to 
Petrus  de  Vineis,  Boccaccio,  Poggio,  Machiavelli,  Erasmus,  Se^ 
vetns,  Bemanlino  Ochino,  Rabelais,  Pietro  Aretino,  Stienne  Dolet» 
Francesco  Pucci,  Muret,  Vanini,  and  Milton.  Queen  Christina  of 
Sweden  vainly  caused  all  the  libraries  of  Europe  to  bo  searched 
for  it,  but  it  remained  invisible  until,  in  the  eighteenth  centun',  va- 
rious scribblers  put  forth  volumes  to  gratify  the  popular  curioedty.t 

Yet  to  Frederic  II.  may  bo  attributed  the  introduction  of 
Averrhoisni  in  centril  EurojK?.  In  Spain  it  was  so  prevalent  that 
about  1200  Alonso  X.  describes  heresies  as  consisting  of  two  prin- 
cipal divisions,  of  which  the  worst  was  that  which  denies  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul  and  future  rewards  and  punishments,  and  in 


•  Rcnan,  pp.  22, 20  30, 107-9,  a»7. 

+  Th.  Cantirapr.  Boa.  Unirere.  Lib.  lu  c.  47.  —  Matt.  Pari*  aim.  1238.  —  Hist 
Diplam.  Frid.  II.  T.  V.  pp.  339,  349.— Pelayo,  Heterodoros  Eapafiolea,  L  507-^ 
782-3, 

Ona  of  theso  eapposititious  TraiU  <2m  Trau  ImpiMMr$x  published  at  Tm- 
doo  in  17B8,  la  written  from  a  pftiitheiatic  etAndpoint^  and  oot  witbout  a  cert^o 
measure  of  learning.  Although  it  quotes  Dcscnrt«B,  there  isaaomewhat  clamij 
attempt  to  rcpresont  it  as  a  tranbhition  of  a  trict  sent  by  Frederic  IL  to  Otho  of 
Bavaria. 


1291  we  find  the  Council  of  Tarragona  ordering  the  punishment 
of  those  who  disbelieved  in  a  future  existence.  It  waa  from  To- 
ledo that  Michael  Scot  came  with  translations  of  Aristotle  and 
Averrhoes,  and  was  warmly  welcomed  at  the  court  of  Frederic, 
whose  insatiable  thirst  for  knowledge  and  whose  slender  reverence 
for  formulas  led  him  to  grasp  eagerly  at  these  unexpected  sources 
of  philosophy.  It  was  probably  these  translations  which  formed 
the  bod}'  of  Aristutelism  distributed  by  him  to  the  universities  of 
Italy.  Ilermannus  Alomannus  continued  Michael's  work  at  Tole- 
do and  brought  versions  of  other  books  to  Manfred,  who  inherited 
his  father's  tastes,  so  that  by  the  raicldle  of  the  century  the  prin- 
cipal labors  of  Averrhoes  were  accessible  to  scholars.* 

The  infection  spread  with  rapidity  almost  incredible.  Already, 
in  1243,  Guillaume  d*Auvergne,  Bishop  of  Paris,  and  the  Mastere 
of  the  University  condemned  a  series  of  scholastic  errors,  not  in- 
dee<i  distinctively  Averrhoisi,  but  manifesting  in  their  bold  inde- 
pendence the  influence  which  the  Arab  philosophy  was  l>pginning 
to  exercise.  In  1247  the  jmjial  legate  Otto,  Bishop  of  Frascati, 
condemned  Jean  de  Brescain  for  certain  heretical  speculations 
concerning  light  and  matter;  he  was  banished  from  Paris  and  for- 
bidden to  teach,  or  dispute,  or  to  live  where  there  was  a  college. 
At  the  same  time  a  certain  Master  Raymond  who  had  been  im- 
prisoned for  his  erroneous  views  was  found  to  be  contumacious 
and  was  ortlered  back  to  prison,  while,  for  the  future,  logicians 
were  forbidden  to  argue  tlieologically  and  theologians  logically, 
ns  they  were  growing  accustomed  to  do.  This  accomplished  little, 
and  as  Uttle  was  efffxitetl  by  AUxirtus  Magnus  and  Thomas  Acjui- 
nas,  who  employed  their  keenest  dialectics  to  check  the  spread  of 
these  dangerous  opinions.  Bonaventura  likewise  denounced  the 
audacious  philosophy  which  denied  immortality  and  asserted  the 
unity  of  intellect  and  the  eternity  of  matter,  showing  that  Domin- 
icans and  Franciscans  coidd  co-openito  against  a  common  enemy. 
In  1270,  Etienne  Tempier,  Bishop  of  Paris,  was  called  upon  to  con- 
demn a  series  of  thirteen  eiToi-s,  distinctively  Averrhoist,  which 
found  defenders  among  the  schools,  to  the  effect  that  the  intellect 
of  all  men  is  the  same  and  is  one  in  number;  that  human  will  is 


•  Partidfts.  P  vti.  Tit.  xxii.  1. 1. — Cnncil.  Tarraconena.  ann.  1291  c.  8  (Martcne 
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oDBtrolloil  by  necessity;  that  the  world  is  eternal  and  there  nerer 
WHS  a  first  man ;  that  the  soul  is  oorrupted  with  the  corruption  of 
llie  body  and  does  not  sufiFer  from  corporeal  fire;  that  God  dope 
not  know  individual  things,  he  knows  nothing  but  hizn^elf,  and 
cannot  give  immortality  and  incorruptibility  to  that  which  is  mor- 
tal and  corruptible.* 

This  availed  as  little  as  the  previous  effort.  In  1277  it  was 
deemed  neoeasary  to  invoke  the  authority  of  John  XXI,,  mider 
which  Bishop  Tempier  condemned  a  list  of  two  hundred  and  nine- 
teen errors,  mostly  the  same  as  the  prenous  ones,  or  deductions 
drawn  from  them,  ten<ling  to  syst^^matixo  materiahsm  and  fatal- 
ism. The  daring  progress  made  by  free-thought  is  shown  by  the 
sharply  defined  antagonism  proclaimed  1)etw6en  philosophy  and 
theology :  The  philosopher  must  deny  the  creation  of  the  world 
becausf  he  relies  upon  natural  causes  alone*  but  the  believer  may 
assert  it  because  he  relics  upon  supernatural  causes ;  the  utterance* 
of  the  theologians  are  based  upon  fables,  and  theology  is  a  study 
unworthy  the  pureuing,  for  philosophers  are  the  only  sagea  and 
the  Christian  law  impedes  the  progress  of  learning :  prayer,  of 
oouiw,  is  unnecessary,  and  sepulture  is  not  worth  consideration  bv 
the  wise  man,  but  confession  may  bo  practised  to  save  appearances. 
The  AveiThoist  theory  of  the  univoi'se  and  the  celestLal  spheres  wu 
fully  expressed,  as  well  as  the  controlling  influences  of  the  start 
upon  human  will  and  fortunes,  for  which,  as  we  have  seen,  Peter  of 
Abanoand  Coccod'AscoU  subsequently  suffered.  In  addition  we 
have  the  speculation  that  with  every  cycle  of  thirty-six  thouaand 
yoiirs  the  celestial  bodies  returned  to  the  same  relative  positiooa 
pnjduoing  a  repetition  of  the  same  series  of  events.f 

About  the  same  time  Kobert  Kilwarby,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, together  with  the  Mastere  of  Oxford,  condemned  some  «tot» 
evidently  originating  from  the  same  souixie,  but  not  asserting  ma- 
terialism in  a  manner  so  absolute,  and  this  condemnation  was  con- 
firmed in  1284  by  Archbishop  Peckham,  but  tlie  only  punishroem 
threatt^ned  whs  deposition  for  a  Master,  and  for  a  Bachelor  expul- 
sion with  disability  for  i)iximotion.    These  articles  were  combined 


•  Mfttt.  Paris  onn.  1343  (p.  415).  —8.  BoDftventnric  Strm,  de  decern  Prsoeptii 
n.  (0pp.  Yt'Dct.  1584,11.  617).— D'Argentrt  L  l  158-9, 186-88. 
+  U'Arjrentrd  1. 1.  l77-8a 
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with  those  of  Bishop  Tempier,  and  together  the  coUection  had  Tvide 
currency,  as  shown  by  the  number  of  MSS.  containing  it.  That 
the  opinions  thus  condemned  continued  to  be  regarded  as  a  source 
of  real  danger  to  the  Church  is  manifested  by  the  articles  being 
customarily  printed  during  the  liftoenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  at 
the  end  of  the  fourth  book  of  the  Santences,  and  also  in  an  edi- 
tion each  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  Duns  Scotus,  and  Bonaventura.* 

Vet  after  tho  death  of  Bishop  Tompier  these  articles  aroused 
considerable  complaint  as  interfering  Avith  freedom  of  discussion, 
and  they  became  the  object  of  no  little  debate.  In  fact,  in  so  long 
a  list  of  errors,  many  of  them  scarce  apprehensible  save  by  the 
scholastic  mind,  it  was  almc»6t  impossible  to  avoid  trenching  upon 
positions  held  to  be  orthodox  in  a  theology  of  which  tho  com- 
plexity had  grown  beyond  the  grasp  of  Onite  intelligence  and 
Unite  memory.  Considerable  trouble  was  occasional  by  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  articles  assailed  |K)sitions  held  by  Thomas  Aqui- 
Ba«  himself;  others  were  attacked  by  William  of  Ockhajn  and  Jean 
de  Poilly.  How  perilous,  indeed,  was  the  position  of  the  tbeolog- 
ioal  expert  in  the  war  of  diiUectics  is  seen  in  the  case  of  the  Doctor 
Fundatie^imus^  Egidio  Colonna,  better  known  as  Egidio  da  Roma. 
There  was  no  more  earnest  and  active  opponent  of  Averrhoism, 
nod  his  list  of  its  erroi*s  long  continued  to  be  the  basis  of  Its  con- 
demnation. Yet  he  translated  a  commentary  on  Aristotle,  and  in 
1385  he  was  accused  in  Paris  of  entertaining  some  of  the  errors 
condemned  in  1277.  After  considerable  discussion  tliQ  matter  was 
o&rried  befoi^e  the  Holy  See,  and  Uonorius  IV.  referred  him  back 
to  the  University  of  Paris  for  sentence.  He  made  his  peace  so 
effectually  that  Philipi>e  le  Bel,  whose  tutor  he  had  been,  pre- 
sented him  to  the  great  archbishopric  of  Bourgos.t 

At  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  and  the  commencement  of  the 
fourteenth  century  tlie  princi|tal  figure  in  the  contest  with  Aver- 
rhoes  is  Raymond  Lidly — aptly  styled  by  Renan  the  hero  of  the 
crusade  against  it  —  but  the  career  of  LuUism  was  so  remarkable 
that  it  must  be  considered  independently  hereafter.  All  efforts 
^iled  to  suppress  a  pliilosophy  which  offered  such  attractions  to 
the  rising  energies  of  the  human  intellect.     An  avowed  school  of 


•  D'^rgeDtrfe  L  1. 135, 212-13,  as-t. 

t  D'Argeatrt  L  i.  814-15, 28fi-U.— Reaan,  pp.  407-70^£5meric.  pp.  3S8, 341. 
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Averrhoists  arose,  whose  tenets,  introduced  in  the  University  of 
Padua  seemingly  by  Peter  of  Abano,  reigned  there  supreme  until 
the  seventeenth  century.  The  University  of  Bologna  likewise 
adopted  them.  Jean  de  Jandun,  the  collaborator  of  Marsiho  of 
Padua,  waa  a  modified  Averrhoist,  as  were  Walter  Burleigh,  Buri- 
dan,  and  the  Ockhamists.  John  of  Baconthorpe,  who  died  in  1346 
as  General  of  the  Carmelites,  rejoiced  in  the  title  of  Prince  of 
Averrhoists,  and  through  him  the  philosophy  became  traditional 
in  the  Order.  Thase  men  might  conceal  to  themselves  the  dan- 
gerous irreligion  which  lurketl  under  their  cherished  theories,  but 
when  these  spread  among  the  people,  divested  of  the  subtle  dialec- 
tics of  the  schools,  they  deve]o|)ed  into  frank  materialism.  Dante^a 
description  of  the  portion  of  hell  where 

*^  Suo  cimitero  da  questa  parte  bauoo 
Con  Epicure  tutli  i  suoi  Bcguoci 
Che  raninia  col  corpo  morta  fanno"  (iNTBRHOf  X) 

manifests  by  its  occupants  that  Averrhoism  in  its  crudest  form 
was  openly  professed  by  men  high  in  station ;  and  some  proceedings 
of  the  Inquisitions  of  Carcassonne  and  Pamiers  in  the  first  quarter 
of  the  fourteenth  century  indicate  that  even  in  the  lower  strata  of 
society  such  opinions  were  not  uncommon.    The  indignation  of 
Petrarch  shows  us  how  fashionable  and  how  outspoken  by  the 
middle  of  the  century  this  indifferentism  had  become  in  the  Vene- 
tian provinces,  where  men  did  not  hesitate  to  ridicule  Christ  and 
to  regard  Ayerrhoes  as  the  fountain  of  wisdom.     In  Florence  the 
tradition  of  the  same  phih:)8ophic  contempt  for  dogma  is  indicated 
by  Boccaccio's  story  of  the  Three  Rings,  wherein  Afelchisedech  the 
Jew,  by  an  ingenious  parable,  conveys  to  Saladin  the  conclusion 
that  all  three  religions  are  on  the  same  plane,  with  equal  claims 
for  reverence.     In  Spain,  although  philosophy  was  httle  cultivat- 
ed, Moorisli  tnidition  seems  to  have  kept  Averrhoism  alive.    The 
revolted  nobles  who,  in  14C4,  presented  their  complaints  to  King 
Enrique  IV.,  declare  him  suspect  in  the  faith  because  he  keeps 
about  his  person  enemies  of  Catholicism,  and  others  who,  while 
nominally  Christians,  boast  of  their  disbelief  in  the  immortality  of 
the  soul.* 


I 


*  Renan,  pp.  316-30,  323,  325,  339,  U2.  Si6-i^.  —  Molinier,  Ctudes  aar  qnelqnM 
M88.dea  Bibliothfeques  d'ltalicp.  108.— Petrarclii  Lib.  sine  litulo  Epistzrin. 
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Averrhoism  had  thus  fairly  conquered  a  position  for  itself,  and 
it  is  one  of  the  inscrutable  problems  why  the  Inquisition,  so  unre- 
lenting in  its  suppression  of  minor  aberrations,  should  have  con- 
ceded impunity  to  speculations  which  not  only  sapped  the  foun- 
dations of  C'hristian  faith,  but  by  plain  implication  denied  all  the 
doctrines  on  which  were  based  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  hier- 
archy. Even  the  University  of  Paris,  so  vigilant  in  its  guard 
over  orthodoxy,  seems  during  the  remainder  of  the  fourteenth 
century  to  have  abstained  from  condemning  Averrhoiism  and  its 
de<:hictions.  although  there  were  numerous  decisions  against  minute 
errors  of  scliolastic  theology.  Yet  to  Gerson  Averrhoes  waa  still 
the  most  insolent  ativersary  of  the  faith ;  he  was  the  man  who 
had  condemned  all  religions  as  bad,  but  that  of  the  Christians  as 
worst  of  all,  for  they  daily  ate  their  God ;  and,  in  the  allegorical 
paintings  of  Orcagna,  Traini,  Taddeo  Gaddi,  and  their  successors, 
Averrhoes  commonly  figures  as  the  impersonation  of  rebellious 
nnbehef.* 

It  was  not  till  1512  that  Averrhoism  had  its  first  recorded  vio* 
tim  since  Peter  of  Abano,  in  the  person  of  Hermann  of  Ryswick, 
who,  in  1499,  had  been  condemned  for  teaching  its  materialistic 
doctrines — that  matter  is  uncreated  and  has  existed  with  God  from 
the  beginning,  that  the  soul  dies  with  the  body,  and  that  angels, 
whether  goo<]  or  ba(J,  are  not  created  by  God,  He  abjured  and 
was  sentenced  to  perpetual  imprisonment,  but  escaped  and  per- 
sisted in  propagating  his  errors.  AVTien  again  apprehended,  in  1512, 
the  inquisitor  at  The  Hague  had  no  hesitation  in  handing  him  over 
as  a  relapse*!  to  the  secular  arm,  and  he  was  duly  bumed.f 

In  northern  Europe,  where  scholastic  theology  was  engaged  in 
mortal  combat  with  Ilumanism,  rigor  like  this  is  to  be  looked  for, 
but  the  case  was  different  in  Italy.  There  letters  had  long  before 
got  the  better  of  faith.  The  infection  of  culture  and  philosophy, 
of  elegant  paganism,  pervade^l  all  the  more  elevated  ranks  of  so- 
ciety. A  succession  of  cultured  popes,  who  were  temporal  princes 
rather  than  vicars  of  Christ,  and  w^ho  prided  themselves  on  the 
patronage  of  scholars,  could  turn  aside  from  the  affairs  of  state  to 

^osii.  cnotrft  Mcdicum  Lib.  n.  (Ed.  Basil.  1581,  p.  1008). — DecamerocCf  Qiorn.  L 
Nov.  3.— Marina,  ThCorie  des  Cortfcs,  Trad.  Flcury,  Paris.  1822, 11, 515. 

*  Geraon.  aup.  Magnt6cat.  Tract,  ix.  (Ed.  U80,  SOf,  Olf ).— llenan,  p.  814. 

t  D'Argentrfi  I.  ii.  343.— Alpb.  dc  Castro  adv.  Hsrecea,  Lib.  xi.  a.  v.  Angslut, 
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stimalate  the  burning  of  miserable  witches^  bat  not  to  condem 
the  errors  of  the  philosophers  who  adorned  their  courts.    If 
vrns  to  remain  tho  raistreis  of  the  world  under  the  New 
she  could  not  afforti  to  bo  relentless  in  repressing  the  suplr&tio 
and  speculations  of  scliolars  and  philosophers.*    The  battle 
been  fought  and  lost  over  Lorenzo  Valla.     It  is  true  that  his  d^ 
stmctire  criticism  of  the  Donation  of  Constantine  was  written  at 
Naples  about  1440,  when  Alfonso  I.  was  in  conflict  with  Eugeniui 
rV.     Yet,  as  he  not  only  swept  away  the  foundations  of  the  tem- 
poral power,  but  argued  that  the  papacy  should  be  deprirod  of  it, 
the  impunity  which  he  enjoyed  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  free- 
dom of  B{>eech  pei'mitted  at  the  period.     His  troubles  arose  frozft 
a  different  cause,  and  even  these  he  would  probably  have  escaped 
but  for  the  quarrelsome  humor  of  the  man,  and  his  unsparing  rtdi 
cule  of  the  horrible  jargon  of  the  schools  and  even  of  the  eariier 
Humanists.     He  made  enemies  enough  to  conspire  for  his  rain 
the  court  of  Naples,  where  Alfonso  had  studied  Latin  under 
teaching,  and  he  soon  gave  occasion  for  their  attack.     Becoming 
involved  in  a  contest  with  an  ignorant  priest  who  asserted  that 
the  Symbol  was  the  production  of  the  Apostles,  the  disonssion 
spread  to  the  authenticity  of  the  communications  between  Christ 
and  King  Abgar  of  Edessa.     Valla  posted  a  list  of  the  proposi- 
tions assailed,  and  hired  a  hall  in  which  to  defend  them  a^iiut 
all  comers,  when  his  enemies  procured  from  the  king  a  prohibition 
of  disputation.     Valla  then  posted  on  the  hall-door  a  triumphant 

difltioh : 

*'  Rex  p&cia  tniurftns  sUrneodas  Marie  plulaDgeSi 
Victoria  cupidum  contiouil  glftdJum." 

Then  the  Inquisition  interposed,  but  Alfonso  exercised  the  royal 
Neapolitan  prerogative  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  proseoution,  Valk 
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*  For  A  Inminoua  presenlAtton  of  tlie  influence  of  IlamAnism  on  the  poKcy  of 
the  Oliurch  in  the  fifteenth  centuiy,  seu  Creighton's  History  of  the  PopasHSM 
sqq.  It  was  one  of  tlic  compUlnte  of  SuTonarolii  thiit  learning  and  cultare  bad 
imp  planted  religion  in  the  mtutU  ol'tliose  to  whom  the  desliuiea  of  Cliriftiaolt; 
wtTO  contidt'd  until  tliey  had  become  inGdeU — "  Vattene  a  Koina  e  per  tutto  il 
Crist i n nc«smo ;  nelle  case  dc'  gran  prelati  e  de'  gran  matstri  non  a*  attcnde  Beooo 
n  p{ic»ie  f  ad  arte  orAtoria. .  .  .  £iu<i  hnnno  iutrodotto  fra  noi  lo  fceto  del  diarolo; 
casi  non  credonn  a  Dio,  e  si  fanno  l>effe  dei  misteri  dclla  nostra  religiooe"  (Td- 
lad,  Btoria  di  Savonarola,  £<1. 1887, 1.  197, 108). 
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being  only  forcod  to  make  a  general  declaration  tliat  he  believed 
as  Holy  Mother  Ohurcli  believed — the  sincerity  of  which  appeared 
when.  attaoke<l  on  a  point  of  diziloctics.  he  defended  himself  by 
B&jring:  *'  la  this,  too,  I  behave  as  Mother  Church  believes^  though 
Jlotber  Church  knows  nothing  about  it."  When,  in  1443,  Alfonso 
and  Eugenius  were  reconciled,  Valla  sought  to  go  to  Home,  but 
was  unable  to  do  so;  but  when  the  monkish  Eugenius  was  suo- 
oeeded  by  the  humanist  Nicholas  V.,  the  way  was  opened.  Nicho- 
las not  only  welcomed  him,  but  gave  him  a  position  among  the 
papal  secretaries  and  rewarded  his  translation  of  Thucydides  with 
a  gift  of  five  hundred  ducats.  Calixtus  IlL  provided  him  with 
a  prebend  in  the  pope's  own  church  of  St.  John  I^teran,  and  here 
he  was  honorably  buried.  So  little  reverence,  indeed,  existed  at 
the  time  for  the  most  sac-rod  subjects  that  Jineas  Sylvius  relates 
with  admiralion,  as  an  illustration  of  Alfonso's  keenness,  that  when 
he  had  been  wearied  with  a  sennon  by  Fra  Antonio,  a  Sicilian 
Dominican,  on  some  questions  concerning  the  Eucharist,  he  put  to 
the  preacher  the  following  pu^lo:  A  man  enclosed  a  consecrated 
host  in  a  vase  of  gold  ;  a  month  later,  on  opening  it,  he  found  only 
a  worm ;  the  worm  could  not  have  been  formed  from  the  pure 
gold,  nor  from  the  accidents  which  were  there,  without  the  subject ; 
it  was  therefore  produced  from  the  body  of  Christ ;  but  from  the 
substance  of  God  nothing  but  God  can  procee*l,  therefore  the 
worm  was  God.  In  such  a  spii-itual  atmosphere  it  was  in  vain 
that  Lorenzo's  enemy  Poggio,  whom  he  had  mercilessly  ridiculed 
and  abused,  urged  that  his  errors  as  to  the  nature  of  God  and  the 
vow  of  chastity  sliould  be  reproved  by  fire  rather  than  by  argu- 
ment. His  cojuuientary  on  the  New  Testament,  in  which  he  cor- 
rected the  errors  of  the  Vulgate  by  the  aid  of  the  Greek  text,  al- 
though subsequently  put  in  the  index  by  Paul  IV.  in  1559,  was 
not  condemned  at  the  time.  Nicholas  V.  saw  it,  Bessarion  con- 
tributed to  it,  Nicholas  of  Cusa  begged  a  copy  of  it,  and  Erasmus, 
in  1505,  published  it  with  enthusiustic  onconiiums,  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  Christopher  Fischer,  papal  jirothonotary.  We  have 
seen  from  Bacon  how  hopelessly  corrupt  the  text  of  the  Vulgate 
had  become;  Valla's  attempt  to  purify  it  was  warmly  contested, 
but  in  his  controversy  over  it  with  Poggio  he  won  the  victory, 
and  the  right  to  do  so  was  thenceforth  conceded.* 

*  Laurent.  VtiUie  in  Donat.  Constant  Deolnm.  (FuK'iculua  Rer.  Expetendar.  I. 
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After  this*  scholarship,  however  heretical,  had  little  to  fear  in, 
Italy ;  and  the  toleration  thus  extended  to  the  most  daring  specu- 
lations  offers  abundant  food  for  thought,  when  we  remember  that 
at  this  very  time  the  Franciscans  and  Dominicans  were  turbulent- 
Ij  endeavoring  to  bum  each  other  over  the  infinitesimal  qoestionfl 
as  to  whether  the  blood  of  Christ  shed  in  the  Passion  remained 
on  earth  or  not.  It  is  true  that  in  1459  the  Lombard  inquisitor, 
Jaoopo  da  Brescia,  condemned  to  degradation  and  perpetual  im- 
prisonment Doctor  Zanino  da  Solcia,  Canon  of  Bergamo,  who  en* 
tertained  some  crazy  theories  that  the  end  of  the  world  was  ap- 
proaching, and  that  God  hod  created  another  world  populated  by 
human  beings,  so  that  Adam  was  not  the  first  man,  together  with 
some  Averrhoistic  tenets  that  it  was  the  power  of  the  stars,  and] 
not  love  for  humanity  that  led  Christ  to  the  cross,  and  that  Chrirt, 
Moses^  and  Mahomet  governed  mankind  at  their  pleasure ;  but 


132,  Ed.  1090).— Bayle,  s.  t.  Fo/Zff.— Baynald.  btid.  1448,  No.  9.— Paramo  deOrig. 
OfBc.  S.  liiq.  p.  297.— Wagenmann^  Ueal-EncykI,  Vlll.  49^-3— Creighton*B  Hist 
of  the  Popca,  11.  340.— ^n.  SyW.  Coinmont.  m  Diet,  et  Fact.  Alfunsi  Regis  I.ib.i 
— £rasmi  Epistt.  Lib.  iv.  £p.  7 ;  Lib.  vn.  £p.  3.  —  Reusch,  Der  Index  der  Ver- 
boteuon  Bttcher,  I.  837. 

The  immediate  conviction  wrought  by  Yalla'a  criticism  of  the  DonatioD  of 
CoDBtantine  is  ghown  in  ^ncas  SylviusV  defence  of  the  temporal  power,  when 
he  abandoQB  Constantiue  entirely,  basmg  the  territorial  clairue  of  the  Hoir  Set 
on  the  gifU  of  Cliarlemague,  and  its  authority  over  kiugs  on  the  power  of  tlic 
keys  and  the  headship  granted  to  Peter  (JEa.  8ylvii  0pp.  iuedd.  pp.  STl-dl). 
Tet  the  Church  soon  rallieil  and  renewed  its  claims.  Arnaldo  Atbertino,  In- 
quiaitor  of  Valencia,  in  alluding  to  the  Donation  of  Constantiue,  saya,  iu  IS3S, 
that  Lorenzo  Valla  endeavored  to  diitpute  lu  truth,  but  that  every  one  elao  i» 
united  in  maintaining  it,  so  that  to  deny  it  is  to  come  near  heresy  (Am.  Albcr- 
tiui  Repetitio  nova,  Valeutiie,  1534,  col.  82-3).  Curiously  ennugh«be  adds  that 
it  is  oascrted  in  the  bull  Vnam  Sanctam,  which  is  not  the  case  (1.  Extrav.  C(Mi>- 
mun.  Lib.  i.  Tit.  viii.).  In  fact.  Boniface  VIII.  founded  his  claims  on  Christ,  sod 
a  reference  to  Constantiue  would  only  weaken  them. 

Valla'a  bitter  and  captious  criticisms  provoked  sundry  epigrams  after  L» 

death. 

"Nunc  postquam  maues  defunctus  Valla  petirit, 

Non  audet  Pluto  verba  Latina  loqui. 

Jupiter  hunc  Cicli  dignatua  parte  fuisset, 

Censorem  liugute  sed  timet  esae  suje.** 

"  Ohe  ut  Valla  silet  solitns  qui  pnrcere  nulli  eat ! 

Si  quaerU  quid  agat  nunc  quoque  mordet  hamum.*^ — [B«}le,LcLV 
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Pioa  n.,  in  confirming  the  sentence,  moderated  it  with  the  evident 
purpose  in  due  time  of  remedying  the  over-zeal  of  the  inquisitor. 
Hl*  also  interfered  when  the  Inciuisition  had  condemned  a  high 
official  of  Udine  for  virtually  denying  immortality  by  asserting 
that  the  blooii  is  the  soul :  the  sentence  was  set  aside,  and  the  of- 
fender was  offered  the  easy  opportunity  of  escaping  punishment 
as  a  heretic  by  publicly  declaring  this  to  be  an  error.     Pius,  how- 
ever, showed  his  orthodoxy  by  reproving  the  laxity  of  Eugenius 
IV.  in  the  case  of  Braccio  da  Montone,  the  condottiere  lord  of 
Perugia,  an  avowetl  infidel,  whose  body,  on  his  death  in  1424  at 
the  siege  of  Aquihi,  was  brought  to  Rome  and  thrust  into  uncon- 
gecrated  ground  until  Eugenius  had  it  translated  and  honorably 
buried  in  the  cathcdnil  of  Perugia.     A  more  typical  case  is  that 
of  Gismoiido  Malntestu,  Lord  of  Kimini.     lie  was  a  nuin  of  high 
culture,  and  an  ardent  atlopt  of  the  new  philosophy,  who  mani- 
iested  liis  zeal  by  bringing  fi'om  the  Peloi)onnesus  and  burying 
with  a  laudatory  inscription,  in  the  cathedral  of  Rimini,  Gemistus 
Plethon,  the  half-pagan  founder  of  a  new  philosophical  religion. 
All  this  might  have  escajHjd  an inuul version  had  not  his  ambition 
led  him  to  extend  his  dominions  at  tho  expense  of  pajwil  territory. 
In  the  quarrel  which  ensued  his  heterodoxy  served  as  a  convenient 
object  of  attack,  and  in  1461  Pius  U.  condemned  him  as  a  heretic 
■who  denietl  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  in  default  of  his  body 
burned  his  effigy  before  a  Roman  crowd.    So  little  effect  ha*!  this 
that  the  Venetians  maintained  their  alliance  with  Gismondo,  and 
the  Bishop  of  Treviso  incurred  imminent  risk  of  losing  his  see  by 
reason  of  publishing  the  sentence.    More  efficacious  was  a  crusade, 
in  1403,  under  the  Cartlinal  of  Theane  and  Federigo  d'  Urbino, 
when  Gismondo  was  stripped  of  nearly  all  his  possessions  and 
was  forced  to  sue  for  peace.    His  heresy  then  was  so  little  regarded 
that  he  was  allowed  to  abjure  by  deputy,  and  was  reconciled  un- 
der the  trifling  penance  of  Friday  fasting  on  bread  and  water  * 

In  fact,  as  Gregory  of  Heimburg  bitterly  declares,  it  was  safer 
to  discuss  the  power  of  God  than  that  of  the  popes.  This  was 
very  clearly  demonstrated  in  the  persecution  of  the  "  Academy  " 


•  Raynald.  ann.  1459,  No.  31 ;  nnn.  1401,  No.  9,  10— JEn.  Sjlvii  0pp.  inedd. 
453.  .-iOO-T,  5S4. 653.— B.  Platinffi  Vit.  Pauli  IIL— CreiglUon,  Hist,  of  the  Popca, 
440;  m,  89. 
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by  Paul  II.  Plug  11.  had  formed  in  the  curia  a  college  of  sixty 
" abbreviators  "  for  tlie  expedition  of  papal  briefs,  which  becaiH 
for  the  most  part  a  refuge  for  needy  men  of  letters,  Platina, 
papal  biugraphorf  Avho  was  cue  of  them,  tells  us  that  it  was  cu» 
ternary  among  both  philosophers  and  theologians  to  dispute  about 
the  soul,  tho  existence  of  God,  the  separated  essences,  and  oihe 
mutters,  and  he  seeks  to  palliate  the  evil  repute  thence  arising  b 
saying  that  people  confounded  search  for  the  truth  with  heretical 
doulit.  Tho  people  ]>robably  had  ample  cause  for  scandal  in  sucb 
debates  among  pa^ml  officials,  which  was  not  diminished  whea, 
Pomjionio  Leto  found etl  in  honor  of  Plato  an  academy  of 
leading  Humanists,  who  bestowed  on  their  leader  the  title 
Pontifex  Maximus,  offered  sacrifices  on  the  anniversary  of 
foundation  of  Rome,  and  discarded  their  baptismal  names  in  fav 
of  ckssical  ones.  Poniponio  himself  would  study  nothing 
than  the  golden  age  of  Roman  literature,  thus  dismissing  with  co 
tempt  the  Scriptures  and  the  Fathers,  and  he  daily  knelt  before 
altar  dedicated  to  Romulus.  All  this  luight  have  paase^l 
pressed  hud  these  cla£sical  zealots  borne  with  philosophy  the  wit 
drawal  of  papal  patronage.  One  of  the  early  acts  of  Paul  II.,  i 
his  effort  to  reform  abuses,  was  the  mippresaion  of  the  College 
Abbre viators  in  consequence  of  ugly  rumors  as  to  the  venaJity 
extortion  of  its  membei*3.  The  men  of  letters,  many  of  whom  hi 
purchased  their  |X^itioTis,  were  indignant  at  this  deprivatioa  uf 
their  means  of  Uvelihooil.  Platina  was  hardy  enough  to  a^k  the 
poj)e  to  have  their  rights  decided  by  the  Auditors  of  the  Rota,  aad 
was  refused  with  abundant  emphasis.  He  then  had  the  incredibld 
audacity  to  write  to  Paul  threatening  him  with  an  appeal  to  th# 
princes  of  Christendom  to  call  a  council  on  the  subject.  After 
Constance  an<l  Ikitile,  the  word  council  was  not  one  to  be  safdy 
uttered  within  earshot  of  a  pope;  Platina  was  promptly  arretted 
on  a  charge  of  high-treason  and  thrown  into  jail,  where  he  lay  ift 
chains,  without  fire,  during  four  winter  months,  until  released  od 
the  iutercessiou  of  CardimU  Gun/aga.  All  this  was  not  likely  to 
create  harmony  between  Paul  and  the  Ilmnanists ;  we  can  readily 
imagine  that  epignims  and  satires  on  the  pope  were  freely  circo- 
Lited  and  that  the  brejich  grew  wider,  but  the  men  of  letters,  d 
allowed  to  remain  hungry,  were  not  molested  until,  early  in  l4S&^ 
Paul  was  informed  that  the  meml^ers  of  the  Academy  wereoOB- 
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spiring  a^inst  him.  That  a  crazy  admiration  of  antiquity  should 
culminate  in  an  effort  to  restore  the  liberty  of  Rome  was  not 
improbable,  and  the  situation  in  Italy  was  such  as  to  render  an 
effort  of  the  kind  abundantly  ca])able  of  causing  ti-ouble.  Paul 
WM  thoroughly  alarmed,  and  at  once  imprisoned  the  suspected 
conspirators.  The  unlucky  Platina,  who  was  one  of  them,  has 
given  ns  an  account  of  the  relentless  tortures  to  which,  for  two 
days,  about  twenty  of  them  were  subjected,  while  Pomponio,  who 
chanced  to  be  in  Venice,  was  dragged  to  Rome  like  another  Ju- 
gurtba.  No  criminating  evidence  of  treason  was  discovered,  but 
they  were  kept  in  durance  for  a  year,  and,  in  order  to  find  some 
justification  for  the  affair,  which  had  excited  much  comment,  they 
were  accused  of  heresy,  of  disputing  about  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  and  of  venerating  Plato.  It  proves  how  leniently  such  aber- 
rations were  rt^arded  that  they  were  finally  aajuitted  of  all  her- 
esy and  discharged ;  and  that  although  Paul  abolished  the  Acad- 
Pemy,  prohibiting  even  the  mention  of  its  name,  his  successor, 
Kxtns  rV.,  OS  a  patron  of  letters,  )>ermitted  its  rQH?stablishment 
Ind  appointed  Platina  librarian  of  the  Vatican  library  which  he 
founded.* 

The  tolerance  thus  extended  to  the  paganism  of  the  enthusias- 
tic votaries  of  the  New  Learning  j)ro<lucetl  a  curious  development 
of  religious  sentiment  among  them  as  insidiously  dangerous  to  the 
fnitb,  except  in  its  lack  of  ]>opular  attractiveness,  as  the  dogmas 
so  ruthlessly  exterminated  by  Peter  Martyr  and  Francois  Borel. 
Marsilio  Ficino,  the  Platonist,  evidently  regarded  himself,  and  was 
r^arded,  as  a  champion  of  Christianity  and  a  most  deserving  son 
of  the  Church,  and  yet  he  kept  a  lamp  lighted  in  honor  of  Plato, 
whom  he  repeatedly  declared  to  be  a  Greek-speaking  Moses.  He 
brought  aD  reUgions  upon  the  same  level.  The  worship  of  the 
pagan  gods  of  antiquity  was  a  worship  of  the  true  God,  and  not, 
tti  the  Church  held,  an  adoration  of  demons.     He  found  Para- 


•  Oregor  Fpymbnrp.  Confijt  Primntus  Vnpm  (Faacic.  Rer.  Expctesd.II.  117). 
B.  PJfttiniR  Vit.  Pauli  n.— Cnnt&.  I.  136-7, 198. 

Crei^liton  (Hist,  of  the  Popes,  IH.  276  sqq.)  has  priated  from  a  Cambridge 
MS.  ■  curiouH  correspond  once  between  Pomponio,  while  imprisoned  in  the  Caatle 
f^Bftnt*  An^elo,  and  his  jailer,  Rodrigo  do  Arevnlo,  afterwards  Biebop  of  Zamora. 
Ik  filiows  how  fragile  was  the  philoeopby  of  the  Platoolsts  when  exposed  to  real 
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dise  in  the  Elysian  Fields,  and  Purgatory  in  Hades.  Zoroaster, 
Orpheus,  Hermes  Trismegistus,  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Virgil  were 
pi-ophets  on  whose  evidence  he  relies  to  prove  the  divinity  of 
Christ.  The  Crito  confirms  the  Evangel  and  contains  the  foundft- 
tion  of  religion.  Even  the  Neo-Platonists,  Plotinus  and  Proclus, 
and  lambiichus,  are  shown  to  have  been  supporters  of  the  faith 
which  they  so  earnestly  combated  while  alive.  For  teachings  far 
less  dangerous  than  this  hundreds  of  men  had  lieen  forced  to  the 
alternative  of  recantation  or  the  stake,  but  Marsilio  was  honored 
as  a  light  of  his  age.  It  is  true  that  he  avoided  the  errors  of 
Averrboisra,  but  as  these  were  likewise  tolerated  his  impunity  i» 
not  to  be  ascribeil  to  this.  While  admitting  the  importance  of 
astrology,  he  held  that  the  stai*s  have  no  power  of  themselves; 
they  can  merely  indicate,  and  their  indication  of  the  future  by 
their  regular  revolutions  shows  that  affairs  are  not  abandoned  to 
chance,  but  are  ruletl  by  Providence,  So,  while  human  character 
is  affected  by  the  position  of  the  stars  at  the  hour  of  birth,  it  is 
much  more  the  result  of  heredity  and  training.  Perhaps  the  most, 
curious  illustration  which  Mai'silio  gives  us  of  the  confusion  an 
upturning  of  religious  ideas  in  the  Renaissance  is  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  Ebcrhard,  Count  of  Wirtemberg,  in  which  he  seriously 
proves  that  the  sun  is  not  to  be  worshipped  as  Qod.  In  on 
r66]>eGt  he  was  more  orthodox  than  most  of  his  brethren  of  the 
New  Learning,  for  he  l>elieved  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and 
maintained  it  in  a  luljorious  treatise,  but  he  could  not  convince  his 
favorite  pupil,  Alichele  Mercato,  and  made  with  him  a  oompiOt 
that  the  one  dying  first  should  return,  if  there  waa  a  future  lif^ 
and  inform  the  other.  One  moniing  Mercato  was  awakened  bf 
the  trampling  of  a  horse  and  a  voice  calling  to  him :  on  rushing 
to  the  window  the  horseman  shouted, "  Mercato,  it  is  true  V\  M»r 
silio  had  that  moment  died.*  I 

An  exception  to  this  prevalent  tolerance  is  commonly  said  to 


•  iUreil.  Ficin.  Epistt  Libb.  Tiii.,xi.,  xn.  (Opp.  Ed.  1501, 1.  860-7,  931,  >Wv 
002-3);  Do  Christ.  Uelig.  c.  11,13,22.34,26  (I.  15.18,25,  2d);  De  Vita  Ocete 
comparanOa  Lib.  in.  c,  1,  2  (I.  532-33);  In  Platonem  (11.  1890);  In  PlotiflaB 
c.  6.  7.  13.  15  (II.  1I520-.22.  1033, 1030).— C.inlCl,  1. 179. 

Tet  we  8nd  him  attribuliog  a  fever  and  diarrhcea  to  Ihc  inilueDce  of  Saloni 
in  the  house  of  Cancer,  for  Saturn  bad  been  in  hia  geniture  from  the  begil 
aud  his  cure  he  aacribeti  tu  u  vow  made  to  ttic  Virgin. — £piatt.  Opp.  L  044,* 
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be  found  in  the  case  of  Matteo  Palraiero  of  Pisa,  reported  to  have 
been  burned  in  1483  fur  maintaining  in  his  j>oeni^  the  OltUl  di  Vita^ 
that  the  souls  of  men  are  the  angels  who  stood  neutral  in  tlie 
revolt  of  Satan.  In  reality,  however,  although  the  Inquisition  dis- 
approved his  book,  the  author  was  not  persecuted ;  he  was  honor- 
ably buried  in  Florence,  and  his  portrait  by  Sandro  Botticelli  was 
placeil  over  the  altar  of  San  Pietro  "Maggiore.* 

That  it  was  not,  however,  always  safe  to  presume  on  this  favor 
gho\>'n  to  humanism  is  evident  by  the  case  of  Gio\'anni  Pico  della 
Mirandola,  the  wonder  of  his  age,  who  in  1487,  when  but  twenty- 
four  years  old,  published  a  series  of  nine  hundi-ed  propositions 
which  he  offered  to  defend  in  Rome  against  all  comers,  pa3'ing 
the  expenses  of  scholars  who  might  travel  for  the  purpose  from 
distant  lands.  The  list  was  virtually  de  onmi  scibili^  comprising 
everything  recognized  as  knowable  in  theology,  philosophy,  and 
science,  even  including  the  mysteries  of  the  East.  It  was  doubt- 
less the  pretentiousness  of  the  young  sciiolar  which  provoked 
enmity  leading  to  animadversion  on  his  orthodoxy,  and  it  was  not 
difficult  in  so  vast  an  array  of  conclusions  to  find  some  thirteen 
which  savored  of  heresy.  To  us  it  might  appear  a  truism  to  say 
that  belief  is  independent  of  volition  ;  we  might  hesitate  to  affirm 
positively  whether  Christ  descended  into  hell  personally  or  only 
effectively ;  we  might  even  agree  with  him  that  mortal  sin,  limited 
and  finite,  is  not  to  be  visited  with  chastisement  unlimited  and 
infinite ;  and  we  might  hesitate  to  embark  with  him  in.  investigat- 
ing too  narrowly  the  mysteries  of  transubstantiation ;  but  these 
speculative  assumptions  of  the  self-sutUcient  thinker  were  con- 
demned as  heretical  by  the  theologians  appointed  for  their  exami- 
nation by  Innocent  VIII.,  who  quietly  remarked:  "This  youth 
wishes  to  end  badly,  and  be  burned  some  of  these  days,  and  then 
be  infamous  forever  hke  many  another/'  Pico  was  urged  to  resist 
and  raise  a  schism,  but  nothing  was  further  from  his  thoughts. 
His  few  remaining  years  were  passwl  in  the  assiduous  study  of 
Scripture ;  he  designed,  after  comjileting  certain  works  in  hand,  to 
wander  barefoot  over  Europe  preaching  Christ ;  then,  changing 
his  purpose,  he  intentled  to  enter  the  Dominican  Order,  but  his 
projects  were  cut  short,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two,  by  the  fever 


•  D'Argentrt  I.  n.  260.— Cantb,  T.  182,  m.  690-700. 
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which  carried  him  off,  gratified  in  his  last  hours  ^th  a  vision 
of  the  Yirgin.  Such  a  man  waa  an  easy  victim;  the  voluminoofl 
apology  which  he  wrf>te  to  explain  his  errors  availed  him  nothing, 
and  he  was  compelled  to  make  a  full  submission,  which  earned 
from  Alexander  VI.,  in  1403,  not  long  before  Pico's  death,  a  ball 
declaring  his  orthodoxy  and  forbidding  the  Inquisition  to  troabl 
him.* 

In  carious  contrast  to  this  exceptional  rigor  was  the  toleration 
manifesto  towards  the  Averrhoists.     It  is  true  that  Leo  X.,  in 
the  Council  of  I^tei-an,  December  31, 1513,  procureil  the  confimu^ 
tion  of  a  bull  in  which  he  deplored  the  spread  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  mortality  of  the  soul  and  of  there  being  but  one  soul  common 
to  mankind.     He  also  condemned  the  opinions  which  maintained 
the  eternity  of  the  earth  and  tiiat  the  soul  has  not  the  form  of  the 
body,  and  in  prohibiting  their  teaching  in  the  schools  he 
alluded  to  the  ingenious  device  adopted  by  professors  of 
against  thorn  so  equivocally  as  to  lead  to  the  conviction  of  th 
truth.     In  15  IS,  moreover,  when  commissioning  Master  Leo 
Crivelli  as  Inquisitor-general  of  Lombardy,  he  calls  his  appointee'i 
special  attention  to  those  who  seek  to  know  more  than  it 
to  know,  and  who  think  ill  of  the  Holy  See ;  these  he  is  to 
with  the  fi-co  use  of  torture,  incarceration,  and  other  penalties, 
to  pay  over  their  confiscated  property  to  the  papal  camera,  i 
matter  of  what  condition  or  dignity  they  might  be.     Vet  dehat 
on  points  of  Averrhoistio  philosophy  were  the  favorite  amusement 
of  the  semi- pagan  philosophers  who  gathered  in  I-eo^s  coxirt,  and 
who  deemed  that  all  that  wjis  nocessar}'  to  preserve  thorn  from  j 
the  Inquisition  was  to  present  argumenta  on  both  aides,  pronounoftfl 
the  questions  insoluble  to  human  reason,  and  conclude  with  a  hypo-  " 
criticid  submission  to  the  Church.     Such  was  the  device  of  Pom- 
ponazio  (1473-1525),  under  whom  Averrhoism  became  more  popo- 
lar  than  ever,  although  he  ridiculed  Averrhoes  and  called  hi 
an  Alexandrian,  from  Alexander  of  Aphi^odisias,  the  Aristote 
commentator,  from  whom  Averrhoes  had  derived  muclL 
ponazio  invented  the  dilemma,  "  If  the  three  religions  are  false,  all 
men  are  deceived:  if  only  one  is  true,  the  majority  of  men 


popo^ 
nuelM 
teliaal 
ron»^ 


•  J.  Pic.  Mir&nd.  Vita,  CoDClnsiones,  Apologia,  Alexand.  PP.  VL  Bull  Owmi 
CaihtiHeffr.  (0pp.  Basil.  1572).     Cf.  Oaota,  1. 186. 
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d."  He  argued,  "  If  there  is  a  will  superior  to  mine,  why 
ftboiild  I  bo  responsible  for  my  acts  and  deeds?  Now  a  will,  a 
superior  oitler  exists,  therefore  all  that  happens  must  be  Ln  accord- 
ance with  a  preordained  cause  ;  wliether  1  do  right  or  Avrong  there 
ifi  neither  merit  nor  sin."  In  his  treatise  De  Ineantationihm  he 
argued  away  all  miracles.  The  )>one8  of  a  dog  would  effect  cures 
fts  rea<lily  as  the  relics  of  a  saint  if  the  j>atient's  imagination  enter- 
tained the  same  l^elief  in  them.  Like  Peter  of  Aljano,  moreover, 
b*;  held  that  everything  is  accoixiing  to  the  order  of  nature ;  revo- 
iutioDs  of  empires  and  religions  follow  the  course  of  the  stai-s; 
ihAumaturgiAts  are  but  skilful  physicists  who  foresee  the  occult 
inflaeoces  at  work  and  profit  by  the  suspension  of  ordinary  laws 
■|l^ found  new  religions;  when  the  influenc-ea  oease,  miracles  cease, 
religions  decay,  and  incrofhility  would  triumph  if  i\>nowe<l  con- 
junctions of  the  planets  did  not  cause  fresh  prodigies  and  new 
thaumaturgists.  AH  this  was  far  worse  than  anything  for  which 
Cocco  d'Ascoli  snfferod,  but  Pomponazio  escaped  his  fate  by  cau- 
ijOMsly  excepting  the  Christian  faith.* 

In  fiict,  the  only  work  which  gave  him  serious  trouble  was  his 
treatise  De  Im.in/>rUdftat-e  Aniffur,  written  after  the  Lateran  de- 
nunciation, in  1510,  which  Prierias  informs  us  ou2:ht  rather  to 
have  been  entitletl  "/^^  MoHalUaUy  In  this  it  is  true  that  he 
rejects  the  Averrhoist  theory  of  a  universal  intelligence  as  unwor- 
thy of  refutation  through  its  monstrous  and  unintelligible  fatuity; 


•  Crmcil.  Latcrftn.V.  Seas.  Till  (Harduin.rs.  1719).— RipoU  IV.378.— Renan, 
pj».  5a,  lWi3 — P  Pomponatii  Tract,  de  Immort.  Anims  c.  xi^. — Cantvl,  I.  179-81. 
• — B*ylc,  i.  ^.  Pumponact,  Note  D. 

The  device  by  which  pbilo»ophcre  escnped  respoDsibility  for  their  philosophy 
Is  iliuatrated  by  the  concluding  words  of  Agostino  ^ifo'u  treatise  Dn  Oth  4t 
Jfundoyiu  151-1:  "In  qua  omniljiis  puteat  me  omnia  esse  locutumutphylosophum: 
qa9B  vcro  viderentur  Sanctffi  Roiuaiia?  Ecclcsiu3  diasonare  illico  revocamus, 
aseerentes  ea  incuria  nostra  proSci&ci  nnn  autcm  a  nialitin,  qutire  noEtras  has 
iaterprtstationes  omnes  et  quascnnque  alias  in  quibusTis  libris  editis  Sanctis 
SomftDS  Eccleaiffi  sabmittimus.'* 

iLnd  so  Marsilio  Ficino— "Nos  atitem  in  omntbos  qus  scribimus  eatenufl 
affinnari  a  nobis  aliisque  volumus  rjiuitenns  Chnstianoruin  tbeniogorum  coo* 
cilio  rideatur"— De  Immort.  Aninire,  Lib.  xviii.  c.  5. 

pomponazio  «-inds  up  bis  trcatiitc  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul  with 
**H«c  il«tp>^  iunt  qufB  mild  in  hac  materia  dicenda  videntiir  Svmper  tamen  in 
lioc  el  iu  aliis  stibjiciendo  sedi  Apoatolics" — Do  Immort.  Animffi  c.  xv. 
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but,  after  stating  the  various  arguments  for  and  against  immoql 
tality,  with  an  evident  bearing  towards  the  latter,  he  sums  np  \iM 
declaring  the  problem  to  be  ''  neutml," '  like  that  of  the  eternity  o" 
the  earlL  ;  there  are  no  natural  reasons  proving  the  soul  cither  to  j 
be  immortal  or  mortal,  but  God  and  Scripture  Jissert  immort^ty,  ] 
and  therefore  reasons  proving  mortality  must  be  false.     He  evi-  \ 
dently  seeks  to  indicate  that  immortality  is  a  matter  of  faith,  and  j 
not  of  reason ;  and  he  even  goes  so  far  as  to  attribute  much  of  the  j 
]>opular  belief  in  departed  3i>irit9  and  in  visions  to  the  frauds  of  j 
corrupt  priests^  examples  of  which  he  says  were  not  uncommon  ul  i 
the  time.     The  thin  veil  thus  cast  over  its  infidelity  did  not  savo  | 
the  book  in  Venice,  where  the  patriarch  had  it  publicly  buraed,  i 
and  wrote  to  Cardinal  Beml>o  to  have  it  condemned  in  Romo. 
Bembo  read  it  with  gusto,  pronounced  it  conformable  with  liio 
faith,  and  gave  it  to  the  Master  of  the  Sacred  Palace,  who  reached  \ 
the  same  opinion.     The  lattor^s  successor  in  otiice,  howevex,  Prie-  | 
rias,  was  less  indulgent     In  his  treatise  on  witches  (1521)  hod 
claros  that  the  exami>le  of  the  Venetians  ought  to  l>e  everywh 
followed,  while  his  elaborate  argumentation  to  prove  the 
tality  of  the  soul,  and  that  the  souls  of  brutes  are  not  the  same 
those  of  men,  sliows  how  widespread  were  irreligious  opinionsv 
and  how  fi*eely  the  questions  were  debated  at  the  time.    This  ii 
further  illustrated  in  the  confession  of  Eugenio  Tarralba  before 
the  Spanish  Inquisition  in  1528,  when  he  testified  that  as  a  youth 
he  had  studied  in  Itome,  where  his  three  masters,  Mariana,  Avan- 
selo,  and  Maguera,  all  taught  him  that  the  soul  wajs  mortal, 
he  was  unable  to  answer  their  arguments,* 

Pomponazio  did  not  remain  unanswered.  In  1403  Agoslioo 
Nifo,  professor  at  Fadua,  in  his  work  De  Intellectu  et  DcBnumOmy 
had  contendetl  for  the  Averrhoist  theory  of  the  unity  of  intdli- 
gence ;  a  single  intellect  ]^>ervades  the  universe,  and  modifies  ftO 
tilings  at  its  will.  He  ha<l  aJre;uly  had  trouble  mth  the  Domifr 
leans,  and  this  gave  them  the  advantage;  it  would  h;ive  fared 
ill  with  him  had  not  Pietro  Barozzi,  the  enlightened  Bishop  of 
Padua,  .save<l  him,  and  induccil  him  to  modify  his  teachings.  De- 
spite his  pliiloso[)hy,  he  was  a  skilful  courtier,  and  became  afavo^ 

•  p.  Pomponalii  Tract,  de  Immort.  Auiinii!  c.  ir.,  viii.,  xiv„  xir. — Priori»t  d 
Strigimagiir.  Lib.  t.  c.  iv.,  v.— Llorcntc,  Hist,  do  tloq.  d'E5pagne,cfa.  xr.  AfCii 
No.  4. 
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ite  with  Leo  X.,  who  made  him  count  of  the  palace,  and  paid 
him  to  prove  against  Pomponazio  that  Aristotle  maintained  the 
immortality  of  the  soul.  He  becume  the  accepted  interpreter  of 
Aveirhoes  throughout  Italy,  and  his  mitigated  Averrhoism  re- 
mained the  doctrine  tauglit  at  Padua  during  the  remainder  of 
the  century.* 

It  was  impossible  that  the  ministers  of  the  Church  should  es- 
cape the  contagion  of  this  fashionable  infidelitj',  however  little,  in 
their  worldly  self-seeking,  they  might  trouble  themselves  about 
the  theories  of  Averrhoism.  In  his  sermons  on  Ezokiel,  in  the 
Lent  of  1497,  Savonarola  descrilies  the  priests  of  the  period  as 
slaying  the  souls  of  their  flocks  by  their  wicked  example ;  their 
worship,  he  says»  is  to  spend  the  night  with  strumpets  and  the 
day  in  singing  in  the  choir;  the  altar  is  their  shop;  they  openly 
assert  that  the  world  is  not  ruled  by  the  providence  of  God,  but 
that  everything  is  the  result  of  chance,  and  that  Christ  is  not  in  the 
Eucharist.f  It  was  no  wonder,  then,  that  the  more  thoughtful  of 
the  hiity,  conscious  of  the  evils  of  the  dominant  faith,  and  yet 
powerless,  under  the  watchful  eye  of  the  Inquisition,  to  apply  a 
corrective  short  of  indiffet'ontism  or  practicaJ  atheism;  striving 
helplessly  for  something  better  than  they  saw  around  them,  and 
yet  unable  to  release  the  primal  principles  of  Christianity  from  the 
incrustations  of  scholastic  theology,  should  find  their  only  refuge 
in  these  philos<j|)hical  speculations  which  virtually  reduced  Chris- 
tianity to  notliingness.  Ilail  not  the  lleformation  come,  the  cult- 
ure of  Europe  would  inevita-bly  have  been  atheistic,  or  devoted 
to  sublimated  deism,  scarce  distinguishable  from  atheism.  The 
Church  would  permit  no  dissidence  within  its  paJe,  and  yet  was 
singularly  tolerant  of  these  aberrations  of  the  fashionable  Human- 
ism. It  persecuted  the  Fraticelli  who  dared  to  uphold  the  poverty 
of  Christ,  yet  it  allowed  the  paganism  of  the  revived  Hellenism  to 
be  disseminated  almost  without  interference.  Occasionally  some 
zealous  Dominican,  eager  to  defend  the  inspired  doctrines  of  the 
Angelic  Doctor,  would  threat<in  trouble,  and  would  burn  a  too 
daring  book,  but  the  author  could  readily  find  protectors  high  in 
the  Church,  some  Barozzi  or  Bembo,  who  conjured  the  storm. 


•  Ucnan,  pp.  367-72.— Canth,  I.  183. 
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The  Reformation  served  a  double  purpose  in  checking  this  ten- 
dency to  dangerous  speculation.  It  destroyed  the  hard-aod-fast 
linos  of  the  rigid  scholastic  theology,  and  gave  to  active  iutellecti 
a  wide  field  tor  discussion  within  the  limits  of  the  Clu*istiaa  faith. 
The  afisaults  of  Luther  and  Melanchthon  and  Calvin  were  not  to  be 
met  with  the  dialectics  of  the  schoob,  but  with  a  freer  and  wider 
scoi^e  of  reasoning.  The  worn-out  debates  over  Aristotle  And 
Alexander  and  Averrhoes,  over  Nominalism  and  Healism^  were 
replaced  with  new  systems  of  Scriptural  exegesis  and  an  earnest 
inquiry  into  man's  place  in  the  universe  and  his  relations  to  Lis 
fallows  and  to  his  God.  Then  the  counter-Information  aroused  a 
zeal  which  could  no  longer  tolenito  the  philosophical  quodlibcts 
leading  to  spei^ulatioas  adverse  to  the  received  faith.  Servetus  and 
Gionlano  Bruno  belong  to  a  i^riod  beyond  our  pi-esent  limits,  but 
their  fate  shows  how  Uttle  either  Protestant  or  Catholic,  in  the 
fierce  strife  which  enkindled  such  uncompromising  ardor,  we» 
disposed  to  listen  to  philosophical  discussions  upon  religious  belie£k 

Before  leaving  this  branch  of  our  subject  we  must  recur  to  the 
curious  episode  of  the  career  of  Raymond  LuUy,  the  Doctor  lUa- 
mimitu^j  of  whom  Padre  Feyjoo  truly  says,  "  Raymond  Lully, 
looked  upon  from  every  side,  is  a  very  pi'oblematical  object.  Some 
make  him  a  saint,  others  u  heretic ;  some  a  most  learned  mui, 
others  an  ignoramus ;  some  regard  him  aa  illuminatodf  otherB  aa 
hallucinated ;  some  attribute  to  him  a  knowledge  of  the  trans- 
mutation of  metals,  othei^s  deny  it ;  finally,  some  applaud  his  An 
JIagna,  others  depreciate  it."  * 

This  enigmatical  lacing  was  born  in  Palma,  the  capital  of  Ma- 
jorca, Jannary  25,  1235.  Sprung  from  a  noble  family^  he  was 
bred  in  the  royal  court,  where  he  rose  to  the  post  of  seneschal 
lie  married  and  had  children,  but  followed  a  gay  and  dissolute 
career  until,  like  Peter  Waldo  and  Jacopone  da  Todi,  he  was  sud- 
denly converteil  by  an  experience  of  the  nothingness  of  life,  lift 
was  madly  in  love  \nth  Leonor  del  Castello,  and  his  reckless  tem- 
per manifested  itself  by  pursuing  her  on  horseback  into  the  churoh 
of  Santa  Eulalia  during  a  Sunday  service,  to  the  great  scandal  of 
priest  and  congregation.     To  rid  herself  of  such  importunate  pa^ 
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satt,  Leonor,  with  consent  of  her  husband,  exhibited  to  him  her 
bosom,  which  was  ravaged  by  a  foul  and  mortal  cancer.  The 
shock  ^r^Hlght  to  h'nu  so  pmfoiind  a  r(»cognition  of  tlie  vanity  of 
earthly  tilings  that  ho  n^nounc^eil  the  worUI  and  (listribiitcHt  his 
wealth  in  charity,  after  making  provision  for  his  family ;  and  the 
same  indomitable  ardor  which  had  rendennl  him  extravagant  in  his 
pleasures  sustained  him  to  the  end  in  his  new  vocation.  Thence- 
forth he  devotcil  his  life  to  the  rescue  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  to 
the  conversion  of  the  Jews  and  Saracens,  and  to  the  framing  of  a 
system  which  should  demonstrate  rationally  the  truth  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  and  thus  overcome  the  Averrhoism  in  which  he  recog- 
nized its  nK>st  liangerous  adveraaty.* 

Ten  yeare  or  more  were  spent  in  preparation  for  this  new 
career.  We  hear  of  a  pilgrimage  to  Coiapostella  in  12(i6,  and  of 
his  retirement  to  the  Monte  de  Randa,  neai*  Palma,  in  1275.  He 
was  60  ignorant  of  letters  that  he  was  not  even  acquainted  with 
Tjatin,  the  key  to  all  the  knowledge  of  the  age.  This  he  studied,  and 
also  Anibic,  from  a  Saracen  slave  purchased  for  the  purpose,  and 
the  earnest  labors  of  an  indefatigiible  mind  can  account  for  the 
enormous  stores  of  learning  which  he  sul»sequently  displayed;  so 
wonderful  that  to  his  followers  they  appeared  necessarily  the 
result  of  inspiration.  In  his  retreat  on  Monte  de  Randa,  where 
he  conceived  his  Am  Ut\lei*rsitUs^  ho  is  said  to  have  had  repeated 
visions  of  Christ  and  the  Virgin,  which  illuminated  his  mind ;  and 
the  niiistic-ti'ee  under  which  he  habitually  wrote  bore  testimony 
to  the  miracle,  in  its  leaves  inscribe<l  with  Latin,  Greek,  Chaldeo, 
and  Arabic  characters.  It  continued  to  put  fortli  such  leaves.  In 
the  seventeenth  century  Vicente  Mut  vouches  for  the  fact,  and 
says  he  has  some  of  them,  while  Wmlding  tells  us  tliat  in  his  time 
they  were  carried  to  Rome,  where  they  excited  much  wonder. 
When  his  work  was  completed  an  angel  in  the  guise  of  a  shej)- 
herd  appeared,  who  kissed  the  book  many  times,  and  ])i'edicted 
that  it  would  prove  an  invincible  weapon  for  the  faith. + 
^K  Emerging  from  his  retreat,  for  forty  years  he  led  a  wandering 

Hr  HUtoria  General  de  Mallorca,  III.  40-2  (Palnm,  1S41)  — Pelayo,  Hetero- 
Qozne  Efipa&oles,  I.  514-15. — Nic.  Anton.  Bibl.  HiRpnn.  \.\h.  ix.  c.  iii.  Xo.  73. 
t  Mariiina,  Hist.  (le'E<*pana,  Lib.  xr.  c.  4.— Hist.  Ot-n.  de  Mttllorcft,T.  601,^1^ 
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life  of  incessant  activity,  now  stimnlating  popes  and  kings  to  rt- 
newed  crusades,  or  to  found  colleges  of  the  Oriental  tongues  lo 
aid  in  missionary  lal>or8,  now  pouring  forth  volume  after  rolnine 
with  incredible  fecundity,  now  disputing  and  teaching  against 
Averrhoisra  at  Mont]>eI)icr,  Paris,  and  elsewhere,  and  now  ventur- 
ing himself  among  the  infidel  to  spreail  uraong  thera  the  light  of 
Christianity.  In  any  one  of  these  fields  of  action  liis  labors  would 
seem  enough  to  exhaust  the  energies  of  an  ordinary  man.  While 
on  his  wayjn  1311,  to  the  Council  of  Vienne,  with  projects  for 
founding  schools  of  Oriental  tongues,  for  uniting  in  one  all  the 
military  Orders,  for  a  holy  war  against  the  infidel,  for  suppressing 
Averrhoiam,  and  for  teaching  his  art  in  all  universities,  he  summed 
up  his  life :  **  I  was  married  and  a  father,  sufficiently  rich,  worldly, 
and  licentious.  For  the  honor  of  God,  for  the  puhlio  weal,  and 
for  the  advancement  of  the  faith  I  abandoned  all.  I  learned 
Arabic,  and  I  have  been  repeatedly  among  the  Saracens  to  preach 
to  them,  where  I  have  been  beaten  and  imprisoned.  For  forty -five 
years  I  have  labored  to  excite  the  rulers  of  the  Church  and  the 
princes  of  Christendom  for  the  public  good.  Now  I  am  old,  I  am 
poor,  and  I  still  have  the  same  purpose,  which,  with  the  help  of 
God,  I  ^vill  retain  till  I  die."  At  Vienne  his  only  success  was  in 
obtaining  a  decree  founding  schools  of  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Chal- 
dee  in  the  papal  court  and  in  the  Universities  of  Paris,  Ojcford, 
Bologna,  and  SahiTnanca.  Thence  he  went,  for  tlie  second  time, 
to  Algiers,  where,  at  Bugia,  he  made  many  converts,  until  thrown 
into  prison  and  stai'ved ;  then  he  was  released  and  ordered  out  of 
the  country,  but  continued  proselyting.  With  wonderful  forbew^ 
ance  the  Moors  contented  themselves  with  placing  him  on  board 
a  ship  bound  for  Genoa,  and  warning  him  not  to  return.  Ship 
wrecked  in  sight  of  land,  he  saved  his  life  by  swimming,  but  lost 
his  books.  Determined  to  win  the  palm  of  martydom,  in  August, 
1314,  he  again  embarked  at  Palma  for  Bugia.  Promptly  reoog- 
nize<I,  he  was  thrown  into  jail,  beaten,  and  starved  ;  but  in  prison  he 
continued  to  preiu'h  to  his  fellow-captives,  until  the  Moors,  finding 
him  unconquerable,  took  him  out,  June  30, 1315,  and  stoned  him. 
Some  Genoese  merchants  about  to  sail  carried  his  yet  breathing 
body  on  board  their  ship  and  laid  their  course  for  Genoa,  but  to 
their  surprise  found  themselves  at  the  entrance  of  the  port  of 
Palma.    In  vain  they  endeavored  to  leave  the  spot  till,  recognudng 
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the  will  of  Heaven,  they  carried  the  body  ashore.  Immediately  it 
shone  in  miracles,  and  the  cult  of  the  martyr  began.  In  1448  a 
splendid  chapel  was  erected  in  his  honor  in  the  church  of  the 
Franciscans,  of  which  Order  he  was  a  Tertiary,  and  another  one 
was  dedicatetl  to  him  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  centur}\ 
In  1487  his  bones  were  deposited  in  a  richly  carved  alabaster  um, 
standing  in  a  niche  in  the  church-wall  over  an  elaborate  sepulchral 
*nonument,  where  they  still  remain.* 

Slender  were  the  results  achieved  at  the  moment  by  the  self- 
devotion  of  this  noble  and  indefatigable  intelle<rt.  Averrhoiam 
continued  to  gain  strength,  the  Christian  princes  could  not  be 
stimulated  to  a  new  cnistule,  the  conversion  of  Jew  and  infidel 
made  no  progress,  and  the  only  reward  of  labor  so  strenuous  and 
so  prolonged  were  Oriental  schools  established  in  Majorca  and 
Sicily,  and  the  foundation  of  others  comraande<I  by  the  Council  of 
Vienne.  Yet  the  prodigious  literary  activity  of  LuUy  left  behind 
him  a  mass  of  writings  destined  to  exercise  no  Uttle  influence  on 
succeotling  generations.  He  was  perhai>s  the  most  voluminous 
author  on  record.  Juan  Llobet,  who  in  the  midtUe  of  the  fifteenth 
century  taught  the  Art  of  Lully  in  the  Univeraity  of  Palma,  had 
read  five  hundreil  of  his  books;  some  authors  assert  that  their 
total  number  reached  a  thousand,  others  three  thousand.  Many 
have  been  lost,  many  spui'ious  ones  have  been  attributed  to  him, 
and  the  bibUography  of  his  works  is  ho|x^lessly  confused ;  but 
Kicolas  Antonio,  after  careful  sifting,  gives  the  titles  of  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty-one  which  may  safely  be  ascribed  to  him.  Of 
these  there  are  sixty-one  on  the  art  of  learning  and  general  sub- 
jects, four  on  grammar  and  rhetoric,  fifteen  on  logic,  twenty-one 
on  philosophy,  five  on  metaphysics,  thirteen  on  various  sciences- 
astrology,  geometry,  politics,  war,  the  quadrature  of  the  circle,  and 
the  art  of  knowing  God  through  grace — seven  on  medicine,  four  on 
law,  sixty-two  on  spiritmil  contemplation  and  other  religious  sub- 
jects, six  on  homiletics,  thirteen  on  Antichrist,  the  acquisition  of 
the  Holy  Land,  and  other  miscellaneous  subjects,  forty-six  contro- 
versial works  against  Saracens,  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Avenhoista, 
and  sixty-four  on  theology,  embracing  the  most  abstruse  points, 


I       •  Waddinp.  ann.  1203.  No.  8;  ann.  ISl-'i,  No.  2,  5.— C.  I  Clement  v.  1.— Nic 
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and  rtiligious  poetry.  The  great  collective  edition  of  his  worln 
printed  in  Mainz  from  1721  to  1742  forms  ten  folioe.  Like  all 
other  great  scholars  of  hih  day,  his  namo  was  u  convenient  one  lo 
atti;c  to  books  on  ulchemy  and  luagic,  but  all  such  are  suppoiiitiiioua. 
Ilitt  reputation  as  an  alchemist  is  seen  in  the  tradition  that  in  Eng- 
land lie  made  six  million  gold  florins^and  gave  them  to  the  king 
to  stimulate  him  to  a  crusade^  but  his  own  opinion  of  alchemy  is 
expressed  in  a  passage  of  his  Ars  Magna:  "  Each  element  has  iu 
own  peculiarities  so  that  one  species  cannot  be  transmuted  to  an- 
otlier,  wlierefore  the  alchemists  grieve  and  have  oocasion  to  we^" 
and  in  other  eiiuully  outspoken  expressions,* 

For  our  purpose  we  need  consider  but  one  phase  of  his  man'el- 
lous  piXKluctiveness.  In  the  solitude  of  Monte  de  Randa  he  con- 
ceivwi  the  Art  which  passes  by  his  name — a  method  in  which,  by 
diiigrams  and  symbols,  the  subliniest  truths  of  theology  and  phi- 
losophy can  be  deiluceil  and  memorixed.  Of  tliis  the  Arn  Brevit 
is  a  compend,  wliile  the  Ars  Magna  describes  it  in  gi'cater  detail 
and  procee<U  to  iiuihl  upon  it  a  S3'stem  of  the  universe.  As  the 
product  of  a  roan  imtinctured  with  culture  till  after  the  age  of 
thirty  it  is  a  wonderful  jx^rformance^  i"evealing  a  familiar  ac«]uaint- 
anco  with  all  the  secrets  of  the  material  and  spiritual  worlds:,  th© 
powers,  attributes,  motives,  and  purposes  of  God  and  his  oroaturcs 
logically  deduced,  whicli  the  Lullists  might  well  hold  to  be  in- 
spired. This  Art  he  himself  taught  at  Montpellier  and  Paris,  and 
in  1309  forty  morabei's  of  the  latter  University  joined  in  a  cordial 
roconimendation  of  it  as  useful  and  necessary  for  the  defence  of 
the  faith.  At  home  it  had  great  and  enduring  vogue.  Favored 
by  successive  monarchs,  it  was  taught  in  the  Universities  of  Ara- 
gon  and  Valencia.  In  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  the 
Estudio  Lullinno  was  founded  at  Palma,  subsquently  enlarged  into 
the  Universidad  Lulliana,  where  the  tradition  of  his  teaching  wa» 
preserved  alnmst  to  our  own  days.  Cardinal  Ximenes  was  its 
great  admirer;  Augelo  Tolitiano  says  that  to  it  he  owed  his  abil- 
ity to  dispute  on  any  subject ;  Jean  Lef^vro  d'Etaples  prized  it 


•  Nic.  Antnn.  1.  r.  No.  87-154.— Hist.  Gen.  de  Mull.  IH,  68,  70,  9C-fi.-R 
LuUii  Art  Mag.  P,  ix.  c  nS  [Opp,  E<i.  Argcntomti.  1051,  p.  IIJS). 

For  an  account  ut  Lully's  poetical  works,  see  Cbabancuu  (Vaiaaettc,  ^■ 
Privat,  1.  87»). 
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Lighlv,  as  likewise  did  other  men  of  note.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
was  condemned  by  Gorson  and  its  use  forbidden  in  the  University 
of  Paris;  it  was  ill  thought  of  by  Cornelius  Agrippa  and  Jerome 
Card&n;  and  Mariana  tolls  us  that  in  his  time  many  oonsidereci 
it  useless  and  even  liannful,  while  others  praised  it  as  a  gift  from 
heaven  to  remedy  ignorance,  and  in  1586  its  use  was  prohibited 
in  the  University  of  Valencia.* 

In  this  and  in  many  of  his  other  works  LuUy's  object  was  to 
prove  by  logical  processes  of  thought  the  truths  of  Christianity 
and  the  positions  of  theology.  "We  have  already  seen  how  the 
Church  recognize<l  the  risk  involved  in  this  and  forbade  it,  and 
Lully  felt  that  he  was  treading  on  dangerous  ground.  He  there- 
fore lost  no  op|>ortunity  of  declaring  tliat  faith  is  superior  to  rea- 
son, and  that  tliey  were  mistakf^n  who  held  that  faith  proved  by 
reason  lost  its  merit.  Devoting  his  life  to  combating  Averrhoisra 
and  converting  the  infidel,  he  had  felt  that  Christianity  could  only 
be  spread  by  argument — that  t^  convert  men  he  had  to  convince 
them.  "W'"ithout  this  the  work  must  stt)p,  and  he  urged  that  the 
heathen  might  logically  complain  of  God  if  it  were  impossible  to 
convince  their  reascm  of  the  truth.f  It  was  the  same  effort  as 
that  made  two  centuries  later  by  Savonarola  in  his  VntcU  Trium- 
phinty  to  combat  the  incredulity  of  the  later  Aven'boists  and  of 
the  Renaissance. 

The  result  showe<i  the  danger  which  lurked  in  his  single- 
minded  efforts.  As  his  reputation  spread  and  his  disciples  multi- 
plied, Nicholas  Ejnnerich,  the  Inquisitor  of  Aragon,  to  whom  1 
have  so  often  had  {x:casion  to  refer,  undertook  to  condemn  his 
memory.  Perluij>s  among  the  Lnllists  there  were  men  whose  zeal 
outran  their  discretion.  Eymerich  speaks  of  one,  named  Pedro 
Resell,  whose  en'ors  are  a  curious  echo  of  the  .Toachites  and  Oli- 
vists,  for  he  taught  that,  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Old  Testament  was 
attributable  to  the  Father  and  that  of  the  New  to  the  Son,  so  was 
that  of  LuUv  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  that  in  the  time  of  Antichrist 
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all  theologians  would  apostatize,  when  the  Lulliats  would  convert 
the  world,  and  all  theology  but  that  of  their  master  would  dis- 
appear. Perhaps  also,  Eymerich,  as  a  Doniinican,  w^as  eager  to 
attack  one  in  wlioin  the  Franciscans  gloried  as  one  of  their  great- 
est sons.  Doubtless,  too,  there  is  truth  in  the  assertion  of  the  Lol- 
lists  that  their  defence  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  rondered 
Eymerich  desirous  of  suppressing  them.  Be  this  as  it  may,  in  a 
mass  of  writings  embracing  every  conceivable  detail  of  doctrine 
and  faith,  set  forth  with  logical  precision,  it  was  not  difficult  for 
an  exjKirt  to  find  points  liable  to  churacterization  as  errors.  A 
royal  privilege  for  the  teaching  of  Lullism,  issued  by  Pedro  IV. 
in  1369»  shows  that  alreaxly  opjK)sition  had  been  aroused,  and  in 
1371  Eymerich  wont  to  Avignon,  where  he  obtained  fn.»m  fircg- 
ory  XL  an  order  for  the  examination  oj  LulJy's  writings.  On  bih 
return  the  king  i>eremptorily  forbade  the  publication  of  the  pa|«d 
muntlate,  but  the  irrepressible  inquisitor  in  1374  sent  twenty  of  the 
inculpated  b<ioks  to  Gre^rory,  and  in  1370  he  had  the  satisfaction 
of  exhibiting  a  bull  reciting  that  these  works  hatl  been  carefully 
investigated  by  the  C^ardinai  of  Ostiu  and  twenty  thefilogians,  who 
had  found  ia  them  two  hundi*ed  (or,  accoi'diug  to  Eymerich,  five 
hundred)  errors  manifestly  heretical.  As  the  rest  of  Lully's  writ- 
ings must  presumably  l)e  eri'oneous,  the  Archbishop  of  Tarragona 
was  orderetl  to  cause  iJl  of  them  to  be  surrendered  and  seitt  tn 
Rome  for  examination.  Then  King  Pedro  again  interposed,  and 
asked  the  po[>e  to  have  any  further  proceedings  carried  on  in  lUr- 
celona,  as  Lully's  works  were  mostly  in  Catalan,  and  could  best  be 
understood  tJierc.* 

Eymerich  triumphed  for  a  time,  and  in  his  Dirt^iiorium  In- 
qumUtrum  ho  gives  full  rein  to  his  hatred.  Lully,  he  says,  was 
taught  his  doctrine  by  the  devil,  but,  to  avoid  prolixity,  he  enu- 
menites  only  a  hundred  of  the  live  hundrotl  errors  condemned  by 
Gregory.  Some  of  these  trench  on  mystic  illurainism,  others  are 
merely  extravagant  modes  of  putting  ordinary  propositions.  For 
the  most  part  they  hinge  on  the  assertion,  condemned  in  the  ninety- 
sixth  error,  "  that  all  points  of  faith  and  the  sacraments  and  the 
power  of  the  pope  can  be  and  are  proved  by  reasoning,  neces- 
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sary,  demonstrative,  and  evident ;"  for  they  consist  of  efforts  to 
define  iogioally  the  mysteries  of  faith  in  a  manner  of  which  con- 
ceptions so  subtle  are  incapable.  Two  or  three,  however,  are 
manifestly  heretical— that  faith  can  err,  but  not  reason,  that  it  is 
wrong  to  slay  heretics,  and  that  the  mass  of  mankind  will  be 
saved,  even  Jews  and  Saracens  who  are  not  in  mortal  sin.  The 
Lullists  had  not  been  disposed  to  submit  quietly.  Eymerich  de- 
scribes them  as  numerous  and  impudent,  and  guilty  of  the  error 
of  holding  that  Gregory  erred  grossly  in  condemning  their  mas- 
ter, whose  doctrine  had  been  divinely  revealed  and  excelled  all 
other  doctrine,  even  that  of  St.  Augustin ;  that  it  is  not  to  be 
gained  by  study,  but  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in 
thirty,  forty,  fifty,  or  sixty  hours ;  that  modem  theologians  know 
nothing  of  true  theology,  for,  on  account  of  their  sins,  God  has 
transferred  all  knowledge  to  the  Lullists,  who  are  to  constitute 
the  Church  in  the  times  of  Antichrist.* 

There  was  in  all  this  evidently  the  material  which  only  needed 
nursing  and  provocation  to  develop  into  a  new  and  formidable 
heresy  under  inquisitorial  methods.  Fortunately  the  king  and  a 
lai^  part  of  the  population  were  in  sympathy  with  the  Lullists ; 
the  Great  Schism  broke  out  in  1378,  and  Don  Pedro  acknowledged 
neither  Urban  VI.  nor  Clement  VII.  The  kingdom  was  thus  vir- 
tually independent ;  the  Lullists  boldly  claimed  that  the  bull  of 
Gr^ory  XL  had  been  forged  by  Eymerich ;  in  1385  an  investiga- 
tion was  held  which  resulted  in  driving  him  from  Aragon,  when 
he  vras  succeeded  by  his  enemy,  Bernardo  Ermengaudi,  who  was 
devoted  to  the  king,  and  who  hastened  to  make  a  formal  declara- 
tion that  in  Lully's  Philoaophia  Amoris  there  were  not  to  be 
found  the  errors  attributed  to  it  by  Eymerich.  The  banishment  of 
the  latter,  however,  did  not  long  continue.  He  returned  and  re- 
sumed his  office,  which  he  exercised  with  unsparing  rigor  against 
the  Lullists.  This  excited  considerable  commotion.  In  1391  the 
city  of  Valencia  sent  to  the  pope  Doctor  Jayme  de  Xiva  to  com- 

*  Eymeric.  Direct,  pp.  265-61. 

Pegna  says  (p.  363)  that  in  the  MS3.  of  Eymerich^B  work  the  Ust  of  errors  is 
fewer  than  in  the  printed  text,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  Father  Denifle  (ArchlT. 
fflr  Litt.-  a.  K.  1885,  p.  148).  Apparently  the  Dominicana  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tniy,  when  they  printed  the  Dtrectariumj  interpolated  errors  to  aid  them  in  the 
controversy  over  Lnllj. 
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plain  of  Ej-mericL's  enormous  crimes,  and  to  suppbcate  Lis 
xnoval.  Tile  envoy  Btop{)ed  at  Barcelona  to  solicit  the  oo-open^ 
tion  of  that  powerful  community,  and  the  town  councU,  rr 
tenJng  to  him,  resolved  that  if  tbe  action  of  Valencia  wu.^  _ 
and  not  special,  they  would  make  "  one  arm  and  one  heart "  willi 
their  sister  city ;  and,  moreover,  tliey  l^egged  the  pope  to  com- 
mand some  prelate  of  the  kingdom  to  examine  and  deol&re,  mukr 
papal  authority,  whether  the  articles  attributed  to  i.uUy  had  beee 
justly  or  unjustly  condemned  by  Eymerich.* 

The  popular  effei'vescence  grew  so  strong  that  in  1393  Ermd' 
rich  was  again  banished  by  Juan  I.  He  ended  his  life  in  ejiile, 
maintaining  to  the  end  the  enormity  of  LuUy's  heresy  and  the 
genuineness  of  Gregory's  bull.  Antonio  Riera,  a  Lullist  who  wii 
active  in  the  matter,  ho  tlenounced  as  a  heretic  who  foretold  tfait 
before  the  end  of  the  century  all  divine  service  would  oeaae,  tbiU 
churches  would  be  usetl  as  stables,  and  the  laws  of  Christian,  Jetr. 
and  Saracen  would  l>e  converte<l  into  one;  but  wiiich  of  these 
three  it  would  be  he  could  not  tell.  Meanwhile,  in  1395,  the  Holv 
See  granted  the  prayer  of  the  Lullists  for  an  examination,  and  tlie 
Cardimd  of  San  Sesto  was  sent  as  special  oommissioner  fur  the 
purpose,  Gregory's  registora  for  137C  wore  carefully  examined, 
and  the  ai'chivists  testiiie<l  that  no  record  of  the  bull  in  question 
could  be  found.  Still  tht^  (question  woidd  not  remain  settled,  for 
the  honor  of  the  Dominican  Oixler  and  the  Inquisition  was  al 
stake,  and  again,  in  1410,  another  investigation  was  held.  The 
papitl  legate.  Cardinal  Alamanni,  deputed  Bernardo,  Bishop  oi 
Citta  di  Castello,  to  examine  the  matter  definitely,  ills  sentence 
pronounced  tbe  bull  to  be  evidently  false,  and  all  action  taken  ua- 
der  it  to  be  null  and  void,  but  expressed  no  opinion  on  the  writ- 
ings of  Lully,  which  he  reserved  for  the  decision  of  the  Holy  Sve^ 
From  that  time  forth  the  genuineness  of  the  bull  remained  a  mat- 
ter hotly  contested.  Father  Bremond  prints  it  as  authentic,  and 
declares  that  after  a  dispttssionate  examination  he  is  convinced 
that  it  is  80 ;  that  the  original  autograph  is  preserved  in  the  M^ 
chives  at  Gerona,  and  he  quotes  Bzovius  to  the  effect  that  tbe 
Lullists  themselves  admit  that  it  is  in  the  archives  of  Barce!- ■ 
Tarragona,  and  Valencia,  whose  bishops  would  not  have  adm  ' 
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it  if  false;  but  Bzovius  \vas  a  Dominican  whose  bittemeae  on  the 
sabject  is  seen  in  his  stigmatizing  Lully  as  a  vagabond  swindler. 
Certain  it  is  that  in  the  prolonged  and  anient  contest  which  ragefl 
over  the  qnostion  of  LuIIy's  orthodoxy  in  the  papal  court,  the  Do- 
minicans, with  successive  ])opes  on  their  side,  were  never  able  to 
produce  the  original  nor  offer  any  endenoe  of  its  authentidly.* 

In  Aragon  the  decision  of  I41l>  was  regarded  as  settling  the 
question.  Royal  letters  in  favor  of  LuUism  were  issued  by  Alonso 
V.  in  1415  and  Mtl^  by  Fenlinand  the  Catholic  in  1483  and  1503, 
by  Charles  V.  in  152fi,  and  by  Philip  II.  in  1597 ;  the  latter  mon- 
arch, indeed^  had  groat  relish  for  Lully's  writings,  some  of  which 
be  habitually  carried  with  him  on  his  journeys  to  read  on  the 
way,  and  in  the  library  of  the  Escorial  many  copies  of  them  were 
fminil  annotato<i  with  his  own  hand.  This  royal  favor  was  need- 
ed in  the  curious  controversy  which  followed.  Lully's  name  had 
jmssed  into  the  received  cataloguee  of  heretics,  and  as  late  as  1608 
it  was  includefl  in  the  list  published  by  the  Doctor  of  8orbonne, 
ilabriel  du  Piv}au.  Paul  IV.,  in  1550,  put  it  in  the  first  papal  /n- 
ff^KT  Krpiirf/iitortuA.  When  this  came  to  be  published  in  8piia, 
Bishop  Jayme  Cassador  and  the  inquisitors  8n8|>ended  it  and  re- 
ferred the  matter  to  the  con^fo  de  la  mipremas  which  ordered  the 
entry  to  Ix^  h/trra/h,  or  expungetl.  At  the  Council  of  Trent.  Doc- 
tor Juan  Villeta,  acting  for  Spain,  presented  a  petition  in  favor 
of  Lully,  which  was  consfdorofl  in  a  special  congregation,  Septem- 
ber 1,  15<13,  and  a  unanimous  decision  was  reached,  w^nfirraing 
Ifell  the  condemnations  passed  on  Eymerich  for  falsehood,  and  or- 
dering the  Index  of  Paul  IV'.  to  be  expurgated  by  striking  out  all 
that  related  to  Lully.  This  was  a  secret  determination  of  the 
conncil,  and  was  not  alluwe<l  to  appear  in  the  published  acts.  It 
settie^l  the  matter  for  a  time,  but  the  question  was  revived  in  1678, 
trhen  Francisco  Pegna  reprinterl  Eymerich's  book  wMth  the  special 
sanction  of  Gregory  XI II.,  bnnging  anew  before  the  world  the 
bull  of  Gregory  XI.  and  the  errors  condemned  in  Lully's  writings. 
Gregory"  XIII.  ordere<l  Pegna  to  examine  the  papal  registers  for 
the  contestetl  bull.  Those  in  Rome  were  found  imperfect,  and 
the  missing  portions  were  sent  for  from  Avignon,  but  the  most 
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diligeat  search  failed  to  find  the  desired  document^  though  it  jnv 
alleged  that  two  volames  of  the  year  1386  could  not  be  fo^nd. 
Battle  was  now  fairly  joined  between  the  partisans  of  Eymerich 
and  those  of  LuUy.  In  15S3  the  Congregation  of  the  Index  deter- 
mined to  include  Lully  among  the  prohibited  writers,  but  again 
Spanish  influence  was  strong  enough  to  prevent  it.  Under  Sijctos 
V.  there  was  another  attempt,  but  Juan  Arce  de  Herrera,  in  the 
name  of  Philip  II.,  presented  an  Apol-ogia  to  the  Congregation  of 
the  Index,  and  again  the  danger  was  conjured.  When  the  Index 
of  Clement  VIII.  was  in  preparation  the  question  was  again  taken 
up,  June  3, 1594,  and  rejected  out  of  resjject  for  Spain;  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Spanish  ambassador  the  pope  was  asked  to  order  a 
complete  set  of  Lidly's  works  to  he  sent  to  Rome  for  examination, 
that  the  matter  might  be  definitely  settled;  but  this  was  not  fione, 
and  in  March,  1595,  it  was  announce<l  that  his  name  was  omitted 
from  the  Index.  In  1611  Philip  III.  revived  the  controvcrsv  by 
applying  to  Paul  V.  for  the  canonization  of  Lully  and  the  expur- 
gation of  Eyraerich's  Direciorlum  ;  a  request  which  was  repeated 
by  Philip  IV.  After  a  confiised  controversy,  it  was  determined 
that  certain  articles  admittetUy  extracted  from  his  books  were  dan- 
gerous, audacious,  and  savoring  of  heresy,  and  some  of  them  man- 
ifestly erroneous  and  heretical  At  a  sitting,  under  the  presidency 
of  the  pope  himself,  held  August  29, 1G19,  it  was  resolved  to  send 
this  censure  to  the  Spanish  nuncio,  with  instructions  to  inform  the 
king  and  the  inquisitors  that  LuUy's  books  were  forbidden.  Then 
came  an  appeal  from  the  kingdom  of  Majorca  begging  that  the 
books  might  be  corrected,  to  which  Paul  replied,  August  6,  1^, 
imposing  silence;  and  on  August  30  Cardinal  Bellarmine  drew 
up  for  the  Inquisition  a  final  report  that  Lully's  doctrine  was  fo^ 
bidden  until  corrected,  adding  his  belief  that  correction  was  im- 
possible, but  that  the  condemnation  was  thus  ])hrased  so  as  tn 
mitigate  its  severity.  Thus  Lully  was  bninded  by  the  Holy  See  ai 
a  heretic,  but,  out  of  respect  for  the  Spanish  court,  the  sentence 
was  never  published :  the  matter  was  8ui>posed  by  the  public  to 
be  undecided,  and  the  worship  of  him  as  a  saint  continued  unin- 
terruptedly. Raynaldus,  in  fact,  \vTiting  in  1658,  states  that  tbft 
question  is  still  suh  judice.  Al>out  the  same  time  certain  Jeeoitt 
took  up  his  cause  against  the  Dominicans,  and  in  1063  a  traofllfr 
tion  of  his  ''Triumph  of  Love"  appeared  in  Paris,  on  the  title o( 
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which  he  was  qualified  as  "  Saint  Kaymond  Lully,  Martyr  and 
Hermit."  The  Dominican  ire  was  aroused :  appeal  was  made  to 
the  Congregation  of  Bites,  which  reported  that  LuUy  was  in- 
cluded in  the  Franciscan  martyrology  under  March  29,  but  that 
he  must  not  be  qualified  as  a  saint,  and  that  a  careful  examinar 
tion  should  be  made  of  his  works,  to  prohibit  them  if  necessary — 
a  recommendation  which  was  never  carried  out.  Yet  when,  in 
168S,  Doctor  Pedro  Bennazar  issued  at  Palma  a  book  in  praise  of 
Lully,  it  was  condemned  by  the  Inquisition  in  1690 ;  and  a  oomr 
pendium  of  his  theology,  by  Sebastian  Krenzer  in  1755,  was  put  on 
the  Index,  although  this  was  not  done  with  the  numerous  contro- 
versial writings  which  continued  to  appear,  nor  with  the  great 
edition  of  his  works  published  from  1721  to  1742,  in  the  title  oi 
which  he  was  qualified  as  Beatua.  Benedict  XIY.,  in  his  work 
De  Servorum  Dei  Beatifieatione,  after  carefully  weighing  the  au- 
thorities on  both  sides,  says  that  his  claims  to  sanctity  are  to  be 
suspended  until  the  decision  of  the  Holy  See.  That  decision  was 
postponed  for  a  century.  In  1847  Pius  IX.  approved  an  office  <rf 
"  the  holy  Raymond  Lully  "  for  Majorca,  where  he  had  been  im- 
memorially  worshipped ;  the  office  reciting  that  so  fully  was  he 
imbued  with  the  divine  wisdom  that  he  who  had  previously  been 
uncultured  was  enabled  to  discourse  most  excellently  on  divine 
things.  In  1858,  moreover,  Pius  permitted  the  whole  Franciscan 
Order  to  celebrate  his  feast  on  November  27.  Yet  the  Domini- 
cans had  not  forgotten  their  old  rancor,  for  in  1857  there  appeared 
in  a  Roman  journal,  published  under  the  approbation  of  tiie  Mas- 
ter of  the  Sacred  Palace,  an  argument  to  prove  that  the  alleged 
bull  of  Gregory  XI«  is  still  in  force,  and  consequently  that  Lul- 
ly's  books  are  forbidden,  although  they  do  not  appear  in  the  In- 
dex. This  case  and  that  of  Savonarola  serve  to  indicate  how 
dangerously  nebulous  are  the  boundaries  between  heresy  and 
sanctity.* 


*  Hist.  Gen.  de  HaU.  m.  65-6,  92. 04-5.— Gabrieli  PrateoU  Elenchus  Hteret 
Colon.  160S.  p.  438.— D'ArgeDtr6  L  x.  250,  261.— Reuach,  Der  Index  der  verbote- 
nen  BOcher,  1. 27-33.— Benedict.  PP.  XIV.  De  Servorum  Dei  Beati£  lib.  L  c  zl. 
I  4._RAynald.  ann.  1372,  No.  85. 

In  1533  Araaldo  Albertino,  Inquisitor  of  Valencia,  complained  bitterly  of  the 
byiutice  which  ranked  as  a  heretic  such  a  man  as  LaUy.  who  was  inspired  by 
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The  example  of  Raymond  LuUy  illastiates  the  pitfalk  whkb 
sarroanded  the  footsteps  of  all  who  ventured  on  the  dangerov 
path  of  theology.  That  science  assumed  to  know  and  define  a& 
the  secrets  of  the  universe,  and  yet  it  was  constantly  growing,  ai 
ingenious  or  daring  thinkers  would  suggest  new  theories  or  fnzne 
new  deductions  from  data  already  settled.  Hosts  of  these  wa« 
condemned ;  the  annals  of  an  intellectual  centre  like  the  Univeni- 
ty  of  Paris  are  crowded  with  sentences  pronounced  against  no?d 
points  of  faith  and  their  unluck}'  authors.  Occasionally,  howevn, 
some  new  dogma  would  arise,  would  be  vehemently  debated,  wodU 
refuse  to  be  suppressed,  and  would  finally  triumph  aft^  a  nun 
or  less  prolonged  struggle,  and  would  then  take  its  place  among 
the  eternal  verities  which  it  was  heresy  to  call  in  qoestion.  Thii 
curious  process  of  dogmatic  evolution  in  an  InMlible  Churoh  a 
too  instructive  not  to  be  illustrated  with  one  or  two  examples. 

It  might  seem  a  question  beyond  the  grasp  of  finite  intelli- 
gence to  determine  whether  the  souls  of  the  blessed  are  waltfld 
to  heaven  and  at  once  enjoy  the  ineffable  bliss  of  beholding  the 
Divine  Essence,  or  whether  they  have  to  await  the  resarrectioii 
and  the  Day  of  Judgment.  This  was  not  a  mere  theoretical  ques- 
tion, however,  but  had  a  very  practical  aspect,  for  in  the  exiii- 
ing  anthropomorphism  of  belief,  it  might  well  be  thonght  that 
the  efficacy  of  the  intercession  of  saints  depended  on  their  admii- 
sion  to  the  presence  of  God,  and  the  guardians  of  every  shrine 
boasting  of  a  relic  relied  for  their  revenues  on  the  popular  confi- 
dence that  its  saint  was  able  to  make  personal  appeals  for  the 
fulfilment  of  his  worshippers*  prayers.  The  desired  oonclusion 
was  only  reached  by  gradual  steps.  The  subject  was  one  which 
had  not  escaped  the  attention  of  the  early  Fathers,  and  St.  Augns- 
tin  assumes  that  the  full  fruition  of  the  Yision  of  God  can  only 
be  enjoyed  by  the  soul  after  it  has  been  clothed  in  the  resurrected 
body.  Among  the  errors  condemned  in  1243  by  Guillanme  d'Ao- 
vergne  and  the  University  of  Paris  were  two,  one  of  which  hdd 
that  the  Divine  Essence  is  not  and  will  not  be  seen  by  either 

God  and  was  rather  to  be  worshipped  as  a  saint — Albertini  Repetitio  non, 
ValentJa,  1634,  col.  406. 

The  publication  of  a  complete  critical  edition  of  IhiUj^s  works  has  receat^ 
been  commenced  at  Padua  by  D.  Jertfn.  Ro8eU<$,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Archduke  Ludwig  Sal^aloi  of  K\i%v^«,. 
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gels  or  glori&ed  souls ;  the  other,  that  while  angels  dwell  in  the 
pyrean  heaven,  human  souls,  even  including  the  Virgin*  \nW 
ever  advance  beyond  the  aqueous  heaven.     The  decision  of  the 
ishop  and  University  was  cautious  as  regards  the  Divine  Vision, 
hich  was  only  asserted  in  the  future  and  nut  in  the  present 
nse,  both  as  regards  angels  and  human  souls,  but  there  was  no 
e-sitation  in  declaring  that  all  occupied  the  same  heaven.    Thomas 
tjuinas  argues  the  question  with  an  elaborateness  which  showB 
th  its  importance  and  its  inherent  difficulty,  but  he  ventures 
o   further  tlian  to  pn>ve  that  the  Blesswl  will,  after  the  resnr- 
ion,  enjoy  the  sight  of  God,  face  to  face.     It  must  be  borne 
miad  that  the  prevalent  expectation  in  each  successive  genera- 
ion  that  the  coming  of  Antichrist  and  the  second  advent  were 
t  far  off.  rendere<l  of  less  importance  tlie  exact  time  at  wliich 
e  Beatific  Vision  would   be  bestowe<l,  while  the  development 
f  mystic  theology  tended  to  bring  into  ever  more  intimate  rela- 
ions  the  intercourse  between  the  soul  and  its  Creator.     Rona- 
rentura  does  not  hesitate  to  ti'eat  as  an  accepted  fact  that  the 
lonls  of  the  just  will  see  God,  and  he  asserts  that  some  of  them 
iire  alreiidy  in  heaven,  while  others  wait  confldently  in  tlicir  graves 
for  tlio  appointed  time.     The  final  step  seems  to  have  hoen  t^iken 
loon  after  this  by  the  celebrated  Dominican  theologian,  l^Iaster 
Oietrioh  of  Friburg,  who  ^v^ote  a  tract  to  prove  that  the  Blessed 
WLTB  immediately  admitted  to  the  Beatific  Vision,  a  fact  revealed 
lo  him  by  one  of  his  penitents  who.  by  order  of  God  to  solve  his 
Aoabts,  appeared  to  him  ten  days  after  death  and  assured  liim 
ihftt  she  was  in  sight  of  the  Trinity.* 

Yet  the  doctrine  waa  not  formally  accepted  by  the  Church,  and 
mystical  tendencies  of  the  time  rendered  dangerous  a  too  rapid 
in  this  riirection.     The  Illuminism  of  the  Brethren  of 
e  Free  Spirit  was  a  contagious  evil,  and  the  Council  of  Vienne 
1312  refrained  from  an  expression  of  opinion  on  the  subject, 
except  to  condemn  the  error  of  the  Begharda,  that  man  does  not 


•  6.  AqgustiD,  D«  Gcnosi  a<l  lUteram  Lib.  wr.  c.  35.  3fi;  Do  Civ.  Dei  Lib. 
txjt.  c.  39.     Cf.  De  Doctr.  Christ.  Lih.  i,  c.  31 ;  Epislt.  cxviii.  <;  14,clxix.  ^  H<E<1. 
Bedict).~M&U.  Paris  tmn.  12*8  (p.  416).— Th.  Aquinat.  Sum.  Suppl.  Q.  xcii, 
■— 8.Boi»v«nt.BreviIoq.  VII.  5,  7;  Ccntiloq.  iiL  60;  Pharetrie  tv.  50. — W.  Preger^ 

KciUcbrift  far  die  histor.  Theol.  1869,  pp.  41-2. 
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need  the  light  of  glory  to  elevate  him  to  the  sight  of  Gk>d— thv 
only  by  implication  admitting  that  with  the  light  of  glory  tte 
soul  is  fitted  to  enjoy  the  Beatific  Vision.  When  and  how  the 
dogma  spread  that  the  souls  of  the  just  are  admitted  at  onoe  to 
the  presence  of  God  does  not  appear,  but  it  seems  to  have  become 
generally  accepted  without  any  definite  expression  of  approba- 
tion by  the  Holy  See.  In  October,  1326,  John  XXII.  treats  ai 
a  heresy  to  be  extirpated  among  the  Greeks  the  belief  that  the 
saints  will  not  enter  paradise  until  the  Day  of  Judgment,  but 
not  long  afterwards  he  changed  his  mind,  and  his  pride  in  his 
theological  skill  and  learning  would  not  let  him  rest  until  he  had 
forced  Christendom  to  change  with  him.  He  expressed  his  doubti 
SA  to  the  truth  of  the  new  dogma  and  indicated  an  intention  of 
openly  condemning  it.  His  temper  rendered  opposition  perilou, 
and  none  of  the  cardinals  and  doctors  of  the  papal  court  dared 
to  discuss  it  with  him  until,  in  1331,  an  English  Dominican,  Thomai 
Walleys,  in  a  sermon  preached  before  him,  boldly  maintained  the 
popular  opinion  and  invoked  the  divine  malediction  on  all  who 
asserted  the  contrary.  John^s  wrath  burst  forth.  Walleys  was 
seized  and  tried  by  the  Inquisition,  cast  into  jail  and  almost  starved 
to  death,  when  Philippe  de  Yalois  intervened  and  procured  hi> 
liberation.  Having  thus  silenced  his  opponents,  John  proceeded 
to  declare  his  opinions  publicly.  In  the  Advent  of  1331  he 
preached  several  sermons  in  which  be  asserted  that  the  saints  in 
heaven  will  not  have  distinct  vision  of  the  Divine  Essence  before 
the  Resurrection  of  the  body  and  the  Day  of  Judgment,  nntH 
which  time  they  will  only  see  the  humanity  of  Christ.  "  I  know," 
he  said,  "  that  some  persons  murmur  because  we  hold  this  opinion, 
but  I  cannot  do  otherwise."  * 

It  shows  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  human  mind  engendered 
by  the  persecution  of  heresy  that  this  was  a  political  event  of  the 
gravest  importance.  We  have  seen  how  much  stress  was  laid,  in 
the  quarrel  between  the  empire  and  papacy,  upon  John^s  innova- 


*  C.  3,  Clem.  v.  iii.— Ripoll  11. 172.— Wadding,  ann.  1881,  No.  6.— Paul  Lug. 
Chron.  Citicens.  (Pistor,  I.  1207, 1210). — Gob.  Person.  Cosmodr.  ML  vi.  cTl.— 
D* Argentic  I.  l  315  sqq.— P.  de  Hercnthala  Vit.  JoanD.  XXII.  ann.  1838  (Mnn- 
tori  S.  a  I.  III.  II.  501).— Guill.  Nangiac.  Contin.  ann.  1881.— Vmani,  X  OW.- 
Chron.  Glassberger  aim.  l^^V. 
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tion  on  the  accepted  belief  as  to  Christ's  poverty,  and  the  manner 
in  which  his  resolute  pur{>ose  bad  carried  that  dogma  against  all 
opposition.  On  this  occasion  he  was  the  conservator  of  the  pre- 
viously received  faith  of  the  Church,  but  the  poUtical  conjunct- 
ure was  against  him.  Not  only  was  Louis  of  Bavaria  consolidat- 
ing the  empire  in  resistance  to  the  aggressiveness  of  the  piipacy, 
but  France,  the  main  support  of  the  Avignonese  popes,  was  in- 
dispose<l.  Philippe  do  Valois  had  been  offended  by  the  rejection 
of  his  excessive  demands  in  compensation  of  fulfilling  his  vows 
of  a  new  crusade,  and  had  been  alienated  by  John's  yielding  to 
the  schemes  of  John  of  Bohemia,  who  waa  endeavoring  to  secure 
the  imperial  territories  in  Italy.  Both  monarchs  took  active 
steps  to  turn  to  the  fullest  account  the  ])apal  heresy.  It  was  a 
received  principle  that,  as  a  dead  man  was  no  longer  a  man,  so 
a  pope  detected  in  heresy  was  no  longer  a  pope,  seeing  that  he 
hail  ij)eo  facto  forfeited  his  office.  Nothing  better  could  serve 
the  purpose  of  Louis  of  Bavaria  and  his  junto  of  exiled  Francis- 
cans. Under  the  advice  of  Michele  da  Cesena  he  took  steps  to 
call  a  German  national  council,  for  which  Bonagrazia  drew  up  a 
summons  based  n\x>n  the  jmpal  heresy,  and  the  plan  was  approved 
by  Cartlinal  Orsini  and  his  dissatistieil  brethren.  This  came  to 
nought,  however,  through  the  still  greater  promptness  of  Philippe 
de  Valois  to  avail  himself  of  the  situation.  He  made  the  cele- 
brated William  Durand,  Bishop  of  Mende.  write  a  treatise  in  op- 
position to  the  papal  views,  and  protected  him  when  John  sought 
to  punish  him.  lie  assembled  the  LTniversity  of  Paris,  which, 
January  3, 1333,  pronouncetl  emphatically  in  favor  of  the  Beatiiio 
Vision,  and  addressed  to  the  pope  a  letter  asserting  it  without 
equivocation.  Geranl  Odo,  the  time-serving  Franciscan  General, 
was  despatched,  ostensibly  to  make  peace  between  England  and 
Scotland,  but  instructed  to  dally  in  Paris  and  endeavor  to  win 
over  pubhc  opinion.  He  venturetl  to  preach  in  favor  of  John's 
conservative  views,  but  only  succeeded  in  arousing  a  stonn  before 
which  he  was  forced  to  bow  and  humbly  to  declare  that  his  argu- 
ment was  only  controversial  and  not  assertive.  Philippe  took 
the  boldest  and  most  aggressive  position.  He  wrote  to  John  that 
to  deny  the  Beatific  Vision  was  not  only  to  destroy  belief  in  the 
intercession  of  the  Virgin  and  saints,  but  to  invalidate  all  the  par- 
dons and  indulgences  granted  by  the  Church,  and  so  firmly  was 
m.-38 
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be  oooriDOed  of  iU  tmth  that  he  ^oold  take  steps  to  bum  all  who 
denied  il,  inclading  the  pope  hinndl  Even  Robert  of  ?^apl« 
joined  in  romonstrance.  llanghty  and  otistinate  as  John  had 
proved  himself,  he  oould  not  resist  single-handed  the  indignation 
of  an  Earope,  and  he  yielded.  He  purchased  peace  by  politiod 
GOnceauons,  and  wrote  humbly  to  Philippe  and  Robert  that  he 
had  never  positively  denied  the  Beatific  Vision^  but  had  treated 
it  ^limply  us  an  open  question,  subject  to  discussion.  Even  this 
was  not  enough.  All  his  ambitions  schemes  had  broken  down. 
In  Germany,  Louis  of  Bavaria  -^as  posing  as  the  defender  of  the 
faith.  In  France,  even  the  weak  Philippe  de  Yalois  had  resumed 
his  ascendency  over  Avignon.  In  Italy,  John's  son,  Cardinal  Ber- 
tnind.  had  been  forced  to  fly.  and  Lombardy  had  freed  itself 
For  the  wretche*!  old  man  there  was  nothing  left  but  to  recant 
and  die.  He  had  convoked  a  consistory  for  December  S,  12S4,  to 
choose  a  successor  to  Louis  of  Bavaria,  but  before  daybreak  he 
was  seized  with  a  fatal  Hux  which  stretched  him  hopeless  on  his 
bed.  Towards  evening  of  the  next  day  he  assembled  the  cardi- 
nals and  exhorted  them  to  select  a  worthy  successor  to  the  chair 
of  St.  Peter,  wlien  his  kindred  urged  him  to  save  his  soul  and  the 
reputation  of  the  Church  by  withdrawing  from  his  opinions  as  to 
the  Beatific  Vision.  The  secrets  of  that  awful  death-bed  have 
never  been  revealed,  ])ut  after  he  passes!  away  on  the  5th,  a  bull' 
was  promulgated  over  his  name  in  which  he  professed  his  belief 
as  to  the  Divine  Vision,  and,  if  lie  had  in  that  or  anj'thing  elso 
held  opinions  in  conflict  with  those  of  the  Church,  he  revoked  all' 
that  he  might  have  said  or  done,  and  submitted  himself  to  its 
judgment.  Humiliating  as  was  this,  Michele  da  Cesena  pronounwsl 
it  insnfficicnt,  as  he  made  no  formal  confession  of  error  and  re- 
cantation, whence  it  was  to  be  inferred  that  he  died  a  contuma- 
cious heretic.  Even  Paris  was  not  satisfied,  although  conchisioTis 
were  not  expressed  so  openly.* 


^,r  W.  Pregcr,  Die  Puliiik  dee  PnbeteB  JohaDO  XXIL  pp.  14,  60,  69,— Alpl 
de  Spina  ForuUic.  Fidui  Lib.  lu  CoDKiil.  xiu— ViUKlumai  Cbroo.  (Kccard.  Coqi. 
ni*t.  I.  1800-7).— Miirtene  TlK'saiir.  I.  1383.— D'ArgenuC-  1.  L  316-17,  81ft-8a.- 
lKtiint.ert,  Anc.  Loix  Fnint;;.  IV.  387.— GuiUcl,  Xanfrinc.  Contin.»nn.  1333.- 
nnld.  nnn.  1334.  No.  27.  37.  etc.— Wadding,  ann.  1334,  No.  14  — VilJaai,  XL  19.- 
mW.,  «*  M«n8i»  m.  850.— Graodcs  Chroniquet,  win.  1884  (V.  97). 
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Benedict  XIL,  who  was  elected  December  20,  was  a  zealous 
dof{?nder  of  the  faith  who  had  manifestod  his  detcnninution  to 
extirpate  all  forms  of  heresy  when,  as  Bishop  of  Pamiers,  he  had 
personally  conducted  for  years  a  very  active  episcopal  Inquisition 
in  co-o]>eration  with  the  labors  of  Jean  de  Beauno  and  Bernard 
Goi.  Such  a  man  was  not  likely  to  underrate  the  importance  of 
his  predecessor's  error,  and  in  fact  he  lost  no  time  in  correcting 
it.  On  the  1'2d  a  significant  threat  to  Clerai'd  Odo  to  beware,  for 
he  would  tolcnito  no  heresy,  was  a  notice  to  all  who  had  yielded 
to  John's  imperiousnoss.  On  February  2,  1335,  he  preached  a 
sermon  on  the  text,  **  Behold,  the  bridegroom  cometh,"  in  which 
he  clearly  enunciateil  the  doctrine  that  the  saints  have  a  distinct 
vision  of  the  Divine  Essonce.  Two  days  later  he  summoned  be- 
fore the  consistory  all  who  had  given  in  their  adhesion  to  the 
opinion  of  John  and  demanded  a  statement  of  their  motives,  by 
way,  we  may  presume,  of  admitting  them  back  into  the  fold  bM 
easily  as  possible.  A  twelvcmontii  later,  January  39,  1336,  he 
held  a  pul>lic  consistory  in  which  he  published  decisively  that  the 
saints  enjoy  the  Beatific  Vision,  and  decreed  that  all  holding  the 
contrary  opinion  should  be  punished  as  heretics.  Benedict  had 
earned  the  reputation  of  a  ruthless  upholder  of  orthodoxy  and 
persecutor  of  dissent,  and  no  victims  were  necessary  to  enforce 
the  reception  of  the  now  article  of  faith.  So  thoroughly  was  it 
received  that  it  passed  into  the  formulas  of  the  Inquisition  as  one 
of  the  points  on  which  all  8us{>ected  heretics  were  interrogated; 
and  when,  at  the  Council  of  Florence,  in  1439,  a  nominal  union 
was  patched  up  with  the  Greek  Church,  one  of  the  articles  enun- 
ciated for  the  acceptance  of  the  latter  asserts  that  souls  which 
after  baptism  incur  no  sin,  or  after  sinning  have  been  duly  purged, 
aiie  received  at  once  into  heaven  and  enjoy  the  sight  of  the  Triune 
God.  Thus  a  new  dogma  was  adopted  by  the  Church  in  spite  of 
the  opposition  of  one  of  the  most  arbitrary  and  headstrong  of 
the  successors  of  St.  Peter* 


•  Molinier,  fetuflos  sur  quelqucs  M3S.  dea  Biblioth&quca  d^Italie,  p.  U6  — 

Chron.  Gla*i«bergoT  ann.  1384  —Benedict.  XII.  Vit  Tcrt.  ann.  13»5-0  fMoratori 

a  R.  1.  III.  ti.  589-41).— Ejnwl.Vii.  Prim.  ann.  1338  (Tbid.  p.  634).— Eymeric. 

p.  421.— Concil.  Florent.  nun.  H39  P.  ii.  Union.  Dccret.  (Ilardnin.  IX.  990). 

'    A  rvmark  of  JERt%B  6>lviut  in  1458  tthowt  that,  notwilbstanding  tlieie  aa- 
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An  even  more  mstrQctlre  imtaBoe  of  the  development  of  ib&k 
logical  doctrine  is  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  the  dogma  of  tho 
fmrnarnlatft  Conoeption  of  the  Virgin.    Up  to  the  tw'elfth  oentaiy 
it  was  not  quoBtiooed  that  the  Virgin  waa  coaceiTed  and  boni 
sin,  and  doctors  like  St.  Anselm  found  their  onlj  difScoltj  in  es- 
[ilaining  bow  Christ  could  be  bom  sinleas  from  a  sinner.    TTith 
tlie  growth  of  Manolatr)%  however,  there  came  a  popular  tea* 
dency  to  regard  the  Virgin  as  free  from  all  human  ourruptioa, 
and  towards  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  the  church  of 
Lyons  ventured  to  place  on  the  calendar  a  new  feast  in  honor  of 
the  Conception  of  the  Virgin,  arguing  that  as  the  2iativity  wu 
feasted  as  holy,  the  Conception,  which  was  a  condition  precedent 
to  the  Nativity,  was  likewise  holy  and  to  be  celebrated.     St,  Ber- 
nanl,  the  great  conservative  of  his  day,  at  onoe  set  himself  to  sup- 
press the  new  doctrine.     He  wrote  earnestly  to  the  canons  of 
Lyons,  showing  them  that  their  ailment  applied  equally  to  the 
nativity  and  conception  of  all  the  ancestors  of  the  Virgin  by  the 
male  and  female  lines ;  he  begged  them  to  introdoee  no  novelties 
in  the  Church,  but  to  hold  with  the  Fathers ;  he  argued  thai  the 
only  immaculate  conception  was  that  of  Christ,  who  was  conoetved 
of  the  Iloly  Ghost,  and  proved  tliat  Mary,  who  was  8|»xmg  of 
union  between  man  and  woman,  must  necessanly  have  been 
ceived  in  original  sin.     lie  admitted  that  she  was  bom  i 
whence  the  Church  properly  celebrated  the  Nativity,  but  this 
tification  was  operated  in  the  womb  of  St.  Anne,  even  as  the  Lord 
bad  said  to  Jeremiah,  '*  Before  thou  camest  out  of  the  womb  I 
sauctitied  thee ''  (Jer.  i.  5).     It  illustrates  the  recklessness  of  tbso- 
logical  controversy  to  lind  St.  Bernard  subsequently  qoot^ 
sustaining  the  Immaculate  Conception.     Peter  Lombard*  the 
Master  of  Sentences,  was  not  willing  to  concede  even  as  mtMb"? 
St.  Bernard,  and  quotes  John  of  Damascus  to  show  that  the  Yir 
gin  was  not  cleansed  of  original  sin  until  she  accepted  the  duty  of 
bearing  Christ.    To  this  view  of  the  question  Innocent  IIL  kat 
the  authority  of  his  great  uame  by  asserting  it  in  the  most  posi- 
tive manner.*  


tboritatWe  deftnitiona,  the  old  belief  still  lingered  that  the  glory  txt  the 

was  postponed  till  the  Day  of  Judgment  (0pp.  inedd.— Atti  delta  Aftfn!.  4l*' 

Lincei*  1883,  p.  507). 

*  8.  Ajwelmi  Cur  Deoa  Homo  Lib.  U.  c.  zri. ;  Ejuid.  Lib.  de  Concepta  yirgJMJ 
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These  irresistible  authorities  settled  the  question  for  a  while  aa 
one  of  dogma,  but  the  notion  had  attractiveness  to  the  people,  and 
in  the  constant  development  of  Mariolatry  anything  which  tended 
to  strengthen  her  position  as  a  subordinate  deity  and  intcrces- 
Bor  found  favor  with  the  extensive  class  to  whom  her  cult  wjia  a 
source  of  revenue.  There  is  something  inexpressibly  attractive 
in  the  mediaeval  conception  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  extension  of 
her  worship  was  inevitable.  God  was  a  being  too  infinitely  high 
and  awful  to  be  approached ;  the  Uoly  Ghost  was  an  abstraction 
not  to  he  gras]>etl  by  the  vulgjir  mind ;  Christ,  in  spite  of  his  in- 
finite love  and  self-sacrifice,  was  invoked  too  often  as  a  judge  and 
persecutor  to  be  reganled  as  wholly  merciful ;  but  the  Virgin  was 
the  embodiment  of  unalloved  maternal  tenderness,  whose  suffer- 
ings  for  her  divine  Son  had  only  rendere<l  her  more  eagerly  benefi- 
cent in  her  desire  to  aid  and  save  the  race  for  which  he  had  died. 
She  was  human,  yet  divine ;  in  her  humanity  she  shared  the  feel- 
ings of  her  kind,  and  whatever  exalted  her  divinity  rendered  her 
more  helpful,  without  withdrawing  her  from  the  sympathy  of 
men.  •*  The  Virgin/'  says  Peter  of  Blois,  "  is  the  sole  mediator 
between  man  and  Christ.  We  were  sinners  and  feared  to  appeal 
to  the  Father,  for  he  is  terrible,  but  we  have  the  Virgin,  in  whom 
there  is  nothing  terrible,  for  in  her  is  the  plenitude  of  grace  and 
the  purity  of  human  life  ;■'  and  he  goes  on  to  virtually  prove 
her  divinity  by  showing  that  if  the  Son  is  consubstantial  with 
the  Father,  the  Virgin  is  consubstantial  with  the  Son.  In  fact, 
he  exclaims,  "  if  Mary  were  taken  from  heaven  there  would  be 
to  mankind  nothing  but  the  blackness  of  darkness."  God,  says 
St.  Bonaventura,  could  have  made  a  greater  earth  and  a  great- 
er heaven,  but  be  exhausted  his  power  in  creating  Mar)'.  Yet 
Bonaventura,  as  a  doctor  of  the  Church,  was  careful  to  limit 
ber  sinlesRuess  to  sin  arising  with  herself,  and  not  to  include  the 
absence  of  inherited  sin.  She  was  sanctified,  not  immaculately 
conceived.* 


—8.  Bera&rdi  Epist.  174,  nd  Canon.  Lugdnn.  —  D'Argentrt  I.  n.  60.  —  Pet  Lom- 
bwdi  Scntentt  Lib.  ui,  Dist.  iii.  Q.  1.  —  lunoc.  PP.  III.  Senno  xit.  in  Purif.  a 
Mnriee. 

•  Pet.  Blesens.  Scrmo  xii.,  xxxtii.,xxxviii.— S.  BonaTcnt.  Spcculi  Be»t«  Vir- 
ginia c  i.,  ii.,  TJii.,  ix.— The  mGdiacTal  conception  of  the  Virgin,  u  the  interccMor 
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In  spite  of  St.  Bernard's  remonstrance,  the  celebration  of  the 
Feast  of  the  Conception  gi*adually  spread.  Thomas  Aquinas  tdls 
us  tliat  it  was  observed  in  maaj  churches,  though  not  in  that  of 
Kome,  and  that  it  was  not  forbidden,  but  he  warns  us  a^iinst  the 
inference  that  because  a  feast  is  holy  therefore  the  conception  of 
Mary  was  holy.  In  fact,  he  denies  tlie  |x)asibihty  of  her  immao 
ulate  conception,  thougli  he  admits  her  sanctification  at  some 
period  which  cannot  be  defined.  This  settled  the  question  for  tb« 
Dominicans,  whose  reverence  for  tlieir  Angelic  Doctor  rendered 
it  impossible  for  them  to  swerve  from  bis  teachings.  Fora  whikti 
strange  to  say,  tlie  Franciscans  agreeil  with  their  rirals.  There  is 
a  tradition  that  Duns  Scotus,  in  1304,  defended  the  new  doctrine 
against  the  Dominicans  in  the  University  of  Paris,  and  tbat  in 
1333  tiio  Univcrriity  declanxl  in  its  favor  by  a  solemn  decrtse,  but 
this  story  only  makes  its  appearance  about  1480  in  Beniardinna 
de  Bustis,  and  there  is  no  trace  in  the  recoixls  of  any  such  action, 
while  Dons  Scotus  only  said  that  it  was  possible  to  Grod,  and  tbat 
God  alone  knew  the  truth.  There  were  few  more  zealous  Fran- 
ciscans than  Alvaro  Pelayo,  penitentiary  to  John  XXll.,and  be, 
iu  refuting  the  illuminism  of  the  Beghartls,  makes  use  of  the  V^^ 
gin*6  conception  in  sin  as  an  lulmitted  fact  which  he  employs  u 
an  argument ;  and  he  a<tds  that  this  is  the  universal  opinion  of  the 
received  authorities,  such  as  Bemanl,  Aquinas,  Bonaventura,  and 
Richard  de  Saint  Victor,  although  some  modem  theologians,  abaD-* 
doning  the  teachings  of  the  Church,  have  controverted  it  through 
a  false  devotion  to  the  Virgin,  whom  they  thus  seek  to  assimilate 
to  God  and  Christ.  Yet  as,  about  this  very  time,  the  Church  of 
Narbonne  commenced,  in  1337,  to  celebrate  the  Feast  of  tlie  Coo- 
ueption,  and  in  1328  tlio  Council  of  London  ordered  its  observance 
in  all  the  churches  of  the  Province  of  Canterbury,  wo  see  hour 
nipidl^^  the  now  dogma  was  spreading.* 


between  Ood  and  roan  and  the  source  of  aU  goodi  is  expressed  hy  Fazio  degl^ 
Uberti— 

'*Tu  sola  mitigftsti  la  discordia 

n>c  fii  tra  Dio  e  V  nomo;  e  tu  cagione 
Sci  d'  ngni  bene  che  quaggiii  si  esordia." 
*  Thom.  Aqnin.  Sitmm.  r.  u.  Q.  81,  Art.  4 ;  m.  Q,  14,  Art  4,  Q.  37.  — DCj 
tr6Lt,276.  — Alvar.Pelag.de  Planctu  Eccles.  Lib.  a  Art.63.— Ctuoa.^  WbIp! 
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^B  As  it  was  Ltn[)03sible  for  the  Dominicans  to  diange  their  posi- 
tion, it  was  inevitAble  that  in  time  the  Franciscans  should  range 
tliemselves  under  the  f)pposite  banner.  The  clash  between  them 
first  came  in  13ST,  when  the  struggle  was  carried  on  with  all  the 
ferocity  of  the  odinrn  ihmlotjiGum,  Juan  de  Mongon,  a  Dominican 
professor  in  the  Univeraity  of  Paris,  taught  that  the  Virgin  waa 
conceived  in  sin.  This  aroused  great  uproar,  and  he  fled  to  Avi- 
gnon from  impending  condemnation.  Then,  at  Rouen,  another 
Doimnican  preached  similar  doctrine,  and,  as  we  are  told,  was  gen- 
erally ridiculed.  The  University  sent  to  Avignon  a  deputation 
luled  by  Pierre  d'Ailly,  who  claimed  tlmt  they  procured  tho 
idemnation  of  Juan,  but  he  escajied  to  his  native  Aragon,  while 
the  Dominicans  of  Paris  dechired  that  the  pa]>a]  decision  had  been 
in  their  favor.  If  the  chronicler  is  to  be  believed,  they  preached 
on  the  conception  of  the  Virgin  in  the  grossest  terms  and  indulged 
in  the  most  bestial  descriptions,  till  the  fury  of  the  University 
knew  no  bounds.  The  Domioicans  were  expelled,  from  all  posi- 
tions in  the  Sorbonne,  and  the  Avignonese  Clement  VII.  was  too 
dependent  upon  France  to  refuse  a  bull  proclaiming  as  heretics 
Juan  and  all  wlio  held  with  him.  Charles  VI.  was  ]>ersuaded 
not  only  to  force  the  Dominicans  of  Paris  to  celebrate  every  year 
the  Feast  of  tho  Conception,  but  to  ortler  the  arrest  of  all  within 
Uie  kingdom  who  denied  the  Immaculate  Conception,  that  they 
might  be  brought  to  Paris  and  obUgetl  to  recant  before  the  Uni- 
versity. It  was  not  until  1403  that  the  Dominicans  were  re- 
admitted to  the  Sorbonne,  to  the  disgust  of  the  other  Mendicants, 
who  had  gn^atly  prolit^'d  by  their  e.\ile.  It  was  natural  that 
where  the  Dominicans  had  authority  they  should  indulge  in  re- 
prisals. The  Lulhsts  were  ardent  defenders  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception,  which  accounts  in  part  for  the  hostility  which  they 
incurred.* 

Just  ( VaisAettCt  id.  Privat,  VIII.  220).— Coocil.  Londin.  aan.  1338  c  2  (Harduin. 
W\.  laSS;. 

The  epitaph  of  Duns  Scotus  gives  him  the  credit  of  defending  the  Immacu- 
late Conception. 

"Concepta  est  virgo  prim!  sine  labe  parentis 
Hie  tuHt— **  (Mosheira  de  Beghardia,  p.  234.) 

•  ReHgleux  de  8.  Denis,  ffiet.  de  Charles  VI.  vn.  3  ;  vm.  2, 14  ;  xxin.  fl.— 
I,  Heterodoxos  Espafioles,  I.  536. 
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The  ITnivergity  of  Paris  was  the  stronghold  of  the  new^  doo- 
trine,  and  as  its  activity  and  influence  were  greatly  curtailed  by 
the  disturbances  which  preceded  the  invasion  of  Henry  V.  and  by 
the  English  domination,  we  hear  little  of  the  question  until  the 
restoration  of  the  French  monarc^hy.  The  belief,  however,  had 
continued  to  spi-ead.  In  1438  the  clergy  and  magistrates  of  Mad- 
rid, on  the  occasion  of  a  pestilence,  made  a  vow  thereafter  to  ob- 
serve the  Feast  of  the  Conception.  The  next  year  the  Council  of 
Basle,  which  had  long  been  discussing  the  matter  in  a  dosoltoiy 
fasliion,  came  to  a  decision  in  favor  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion, forbade  all  assertions  to  the  contrary,  and  ordered  the  feast 
to  be  everywhere  celebrated  on  December  8,  with  due  indulgBDces 
for  attendance.  As  the  council,  however,  had  previously  deposed 
Eugenius  IV.,  its  utterances  were  not  reeeivetl  as  the  inspiration 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  doctrine,  though  stwngthenetl,  was 
not  accepted  by  the  Church.  In  fact,  the  rival  Council  of  Flor 
ence,  in  1441,  in  its  decree  of  union  with  the  Jacobines.  although 
it  8]x>ke  of  Christ  assuming  his  humanity  in  the  immaculate  womb 
of  the  Virgin,  showetl  that  this  was  but  a  figure  of  speech,  by  de- 
claring as  a  pr>int  of  faith  that  no  one  l)om  of  man  and  woman 
has  ever  esca|wd  the  domination  of  Satan  except  through  the 
merits  of  Christ.* 

A  new  article  could  not  be  introduced  without  creating  a  new 
heresy.  Here  was  one  on  which  the  Church  was  divided,  and  the 
adherents  on  each  side  denounced  the  other  as  heretics  and  per- 
secuted them  as  far  as  they  dared  where  they  liad  the  power.  la 
this  the  Dominicans  were  decidedly  at  a  disadvantage,  as  their 
antagonists  had  greatly^  the  preponderance  and  were  daily  grow- 
ing in  strength.  In  1457  the  Council  of  Avignon,  presided  over 
by  a  papal  legate,  the  C'anlinal  de  Foix,  who  was  a  Frnnciscaiif 
conlinaed  the  decree  of  Basle,  and  oi'dei'ed  under  pain  of  e 
munication  that  no  one  should  teach  to  the  contrary.  The 
year  the  University  of  Paris  was  informed  that  a  Dominican 
Britanny  was  preaching  the  old  doctrine.  Immediately  it  held  an 
assembly,  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Britanny  asking  that  the  friar,  if 


•  Wftddm^.  Addit.  ad  T.  V.  No,  16  (T.  VIT.  p.  491):  ann.  1489,  No.  47-8.- 
OoDcil.  Busil.  Bess  xxxvi.  (Harduin.  DC  1160),— Goncil.  Florent  Deer,  pro  J«e»^ 
blniB  (Harduin.  IX.  1024-5). 
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guQty,  should  be  punished  as  a  heretic,  and  declared  its  intention 
of  formalating  an  article  on  the  dogma.* 

Thus  far  the  jiopes  liad  skilfully  eludw!  compromising  them- 
selves on  the  suhjtvt.  In  the  quarruls  betwtjen  thti  Mendicant* 
Orders  they  could  not  affortl  to  alienate  either,  and  we  have  seen 
how,  in  the  wrangle  over  the  blood  of  Christy  they  avoided  entan- 
glements and  managed  to  let  the  dispute  die  out.  The  present 
debate  was  far  too  liitter  an*!  too  extended  for  them  to  escape  be- 
ing drawn  in,  and  tliey  endeavored  to  follow  the  same  line  of 
policy  as  before.  In  1474-  Vincenzo  Bandello,  a  Dominican,  who 
was  subsequently  general  of  the  Order,  provoked  a  fierce  discus- 
Bion  on  the  subject  in  Lombanly  by  a  book  on  the  Conception. 
The  strife  continued  for  two  years  with  so  many  scandals  that  in 
1477  Sixtus  IV.  evoked  the  matter  before  him,  when  it  was  hotly 
debated  by  Bandello  for  the  Dominicans,  or  *^  Maeiduttp^^^  and 
Francesco,  General  of  the  Franciscans,  in  defence  of  the  Immacu- 
■  Jate  Conception.  The  only  result  seems  to  have  been  that  Sixtus 
issued  a  bull  ordering  the  Feast  of  the  Conception  to  be  celebrated 
in  all  the  churches,  with  the  gnmt  of  appropriate  indulgences. 
This  was  a  deci<led  defeat  for  the  Dominicans,  who  found  it  ex- 
cessively galling  to  celebrate  the  feast^  and  thus  admit  before  the 
people  that  they  were  wrong.  They  endeavored  to  elude  it  in 
some  places  by  qualifying  it  as  the  Feast  of  the  Sanctification  of 
the  Virgin,  but  this  was  not  permitted,  and  they  were  forced  to 
submit.  In  1481,  at  Mantua,  Fra  Bernardino  da  Feltre  was  for- 
mally accused  of  heresy  before  the  episcopal  court  for  preaching 
the  Immaculate  Conception,  but  defendoil  himself  successfully ; 
and  the  next  year,  at  Ferrara,  the  Franciscans  and  Dominicana 
preached  so  fiercely  on  the  subject,  and  denounced  each  other  as 
heretics  so  bitterly,  that  poj)ular  tumults  were  excited.  To  quiet 
matters  Ercole  d'Este  caused  a  dis]iutation  to  be  held  Ijefore  him, 
which  proved  fruitless,  and  Sixtus  FV.  was  again  obliged  to  in- 
tervene. After  listening  to  both  sides  he  issued  another  bull,  in 
which  he  excommunicated  all  who  asserted  that  the  feast  was  in 
honor  of  the  Sanctification  of  the  Virgin,  and  also  all  who  on 
either  side  should  denounce  the  other  as  heretios.f 

•  CoDcil  Avenionena.  ann.  1457  (Hardoio.  IX.  1888).— D'Argentrfc  I.  u.  252. 
t  Wadding,  ann.  1477,  No.  1;  ann.  1479,  No.  17-18.— C".  1,2,  Extrav.  CommuD. 
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As  a  means  of  evading  a  decision  without  exasperating  either 
Order  this  policy  was  successful,  but  as  a  measure  of  peaoe  it  was 
an  utter  failure.  Renewed  disturbances  forced  Alexander  YI.  to 
confinn  the  bull  of  Sixtus  IV.,  with  a  clause  calling  upon  the  seo- 
ulai*  arm  to  keep  the  peace,  if  necessary ;  but  in  France  the  Univer- 
sity of  Paris  wholly  disregarded  the  prescriptions  of  both  pops 
and  treated  as  heretics  all  who  denied  the  Immaculate  ConoeptioB. 
In  1495,  on  the  Feast  of  the  Conception,  December  8,  a  Franciscan 
named  Jean  Grillot  so  far  forgot  his  f ^ty  to  his  Order  as  to  deny 
the  dogma  in  preaching  in  Saint-Germain  I'Auxerrois.  He  w 
immediately  laid  hold  of  and  so  energetically  handled  that  by  the 
25th  of  the  same  month  he  made  public  recantation  in  the  same 
church.  This  put  the  University  on  its  mettle,  and  on  Mazch  S» 
1496,  it  adopted  a  statute,  signed  by  a  hundred  and  twelve  dooton 
in  theology,  afi^rming  the  doctrine  and  ordering  that  in  future  no 
one  should  be  admitted  into  its  body  without  taking  an  oath  to 
maintain  it,  when  if  he  proved  recreant  he  should  be  expelled,  de- 
graded from  all  honors,  and  treated  as  a  heathen  and  a  pablicaiL 
This  example  was  followed  by  the  Universities  of  Cologne,  Tdbin- 
gen,  Mainz,  and  other  places,  arraying  nearly  all  the  learned  bodiei 
against  the  Dominicans,  and  training  the  vast  majority  of  fature 
theologians  in  the  doctrine.  Most  of  the  cardinals  and  prelates 
everywhere  gave  in  their  adhesion ;  kings  and  princes  joined  them; 
the  Carmelites  took  the  same  side,  and  the  Dominicans  were  left 
almost  alone  to  fight  the  unequal  battle.  When  in  1501,  at  Hei- 
delberg, the  Dominicans  offered  a  disputation  on  the  subject  whidi 
the  Franciscans  eagerly  accepted,  the  aspect  of  public  opinion 
grew  so  threatening  that  they  were  obliged  to  get  the  paLsgrave 
and  magistrates  to  forbid  it.* 

So  sensitive  did  the  supporters  of  the  Immaculate  Conoeptioa 
become  that  a  Dominican  preaching  on  December  8  had  needs  be 
wary  in  the  allusions  to  the  Virgin  which  were  unavoidable  on 
that  day  of  his  humiliation.  At  Dieppe,  on  the  feaat  of  1496, 
Jean  de  Yer,  a  Dominican,  made  use  of  expressions  which  were 
thought  to  oppose  the  dogma  indirectly ;  he  was  at  once  bron^ 
to  account  and  forced  to  confess  publicly,  and  swear  that  in  future 


*  D'ArgentrC'  I.  n.  381-5, 842-3.~Trithem.  Chron.  Eitsaug.  ann.  1498.— W»d- 

*Ung.  ann.  1500,  No.  29. — CY\Tot\.  GXas^oct^w  -aKtvASftt. 
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he  would  uphold  it.  On  the  next  anniversary  Frere  Jean  Aloutier 
argued  that  the  Virgin  had  never  sinned  even  venially,  although 
St.  John  ChrjBOBtoni  said  that  she  had  done  so  out  of  vain-glory 
on  her  wedding-^y.  This  was  regarded  as  a  covert  attack,  and 
Frdre  Jean  was  disciplined,  though  not  publicly.  Soon  after- 
wards another  Dominican,  Jean  Morselle,  in  a  sermon,  said  it  was 
a  problem  whether  Eve  or  the  Virgin  was  the  fairer ;  it  was  apoc- 
ryphal whether  Christ  went  to  meet  the  Virgin  when  she  was 
raised  to  paradise ;  and  that  it  was  not  an  article  of  faith  that  she 
was  assumed  to  heaven,  body  and  soul,  and  that  to  doubt  it  was 
not  mortal  sin.  All  this  sounds  innocent  enough  as  to  matters 
•  incapable  of  positive  assertion,  but  Frere  Jean  was  compelled  pub- 
i  lidy  to  declare  the  iirst  article  to  be  suspect  of  heresy,  the  second 
I  to  be  false,  and  the  third  to  be  heretical.  It  is  only  this  hyper- 
I  MSthesia  of  doctrinal  sensibility  that  will  explain  the  rigorous 
(  measures  taken  with  Piero  da  Lucca,  a  canon  of  St.  Augustin, 
who,  in  1504,  at  Mantua,  in  a  sermon,  said  that  Christ  was  not  con- 
ceived in  the  womb  of  the  Virgin,  but  in  her  heart,  of  three  drops 
of  her  purest  blood.  At  once  he  was  seized  by  the  Inquisition, 
condemned  as  a  heretic,  and  came  near  being  burned.  A  contro- 
versy arose  which  greatly  scandalized  the  faithful.  Baptista  of 
Mantua  wrote  a  book  to  prove  the  true  place  of  Christ's  concep- 
tian.  JnliUR  II.  evoked  the  matter  to  Rome  and  committed  it  to 
the  cardinals  of  Porto  and  San  Vitale,  who  called  together  an 
assembly  of  learned  theologians.  After  due  deliberation,  in  1511 
these  condemned  the  new  theory  as  heretical,  and  the  purity  of 
the  faith  was  preserved.* 

The  position  of  the  Dominicans  was  growing  desperate.  Ohris- 
tendom  was  uniting  against  them.  Only  the  steady  refusal  of  the 
papacy  to  pronounce  definitely  on  the  question  saved  them  from 
the  adoption  of  a  new  article  of  faith  which  Aquinas  had  proved 
to  be  false.  Aquinas  was  their  tower  of  strength,  whom  the 
Fsceived  tradition  of  the  Order  held  to  be  inspired.  It  never  oo- 
ottTt«d  to  them,  as  to  his  modem  commentators,  to  prove  that  he 
did  not  mean  what  he  said,  and,  in  default  of  this,  to  yield  on  the 
-    ^poiai  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  was  to  admit  his  fallibUity. 


•  Tritbem.  Chron.  Hirsftiig.  ann.  1497.— D'Argentrt  I.  n.  88&-40,  847.— KpoU 
IV.  S67.-Boriiardi  Comona.  Lucema  Inqais.  s.  v.  Mcwuit^  No.  28. 
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The  alternative  was  a  cruel  one,  but  they  had  no  choice.  They 
could  only  hope  to  secure  the  neutrality  of  the  papacy  and  to  pro- 
long the  hopeless  fight  against  the  growing  strength  of  the  new 
doctrine,  which  their  banded  enemies  propagate<i  with  all  the  en- 
thusiasm of  approaching  victory.  The  j>erplexity  of  the  positioD 
was  all  the  more  keenly  felt,  as  they  claimed  the  Virgin  as  the 
peculiar  patroness  of  their  Order;  the  devotion  of  the  Rosarv,  in 
her  special  honor^  was  a  purely  Dominican  institution.  The}'  who 
had  always  worshipped  her  with  the  most  extravagant  devotion 
were  forced  to  become  her  a]>parent  detractors,  and  were  everv- 
where  stigmatized  as  **  maeu/iMtw,''  Would  she  not  condescend  to 
save  her  devotees  from  the  cruel  dilemma  into  which  they  bad 
fallen  ? 

Suddenly,  in  1507,  the  rumor  spread  that  in  Berne  the  Virgin 
had  interposed  to  save  her  servants.  In  a  convent  of  Observantinfi 
Dominicans  she  had  rei>eate(lly  appeared  to  a  holy  friar  and  re- 
vealed to  him  her  vexation  at  the  guilt  of  the  Franciscans  in  teach- 
ing the  Immaculate  Conception.  After  conception  she  had  been 
three  hours  in  original  sin  before  sanctiEcation;  the  teaching  of 
St.  Thomas  wits  true  and  divinely  inspired ;  Alexander  Hales,  Dum 
Scotus,  and  many  other  Franciscans  were  in  purgatory  for  assert- 
ing the  contrary.  Julius  II.  would  settle  the  question  and  wooldj 
institute  in  honor  of  the  truth  a  greater  feast  than  that  of  D< 
ber  8.  To  help  towards  this  consummation  the  Virgin  gave 
friar  a  cross  tinged  with  her  son's  blood,  three  of  the  tears 
he  had  shed  over  Jerusalem,  the  cloths  in  which  he  was  wnip| 
in  the  flight  to  Egypt,  and  a  vial  of  the  blood  which  he  bud 
for  man,  together  with  a  letter  to  Julius  II.  in  which  he  was 
ised  glory  equal  to  that  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  in  return  for  v 
was  cxpocteil  of  him,  and  this  letter,  duly  authenticated  by 
seals  of  the  Dominican  priors  of  Berne,  Basle,  and  Nurnl>crg, 
sent  to  the  pope.  The  reports  of  these  divine  appearances 
duce<l  an  immense  sensation ;  countless  multitudes  assembled  Inl 
the  Dominican  Church  to  lix^k  upon  the  friur  thus  favored,  and  M 
performed  feats  of  fasting,  prayer,  and  scourging,  which  increasoij 
the  reputation  for  sanctity  acquired  by  the  visitations.  After  a| 
trance  he  appeared  with  the  stigmata  of  Christ;  the  church  w 
arranged  to  enable  him  in  his  devotions  to  represent  the  varioa>] 
acts  of  the  Passion,  and  an  immense  crowd  looked  on  with  aw^*! 
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struck  adrairHtion.  Then  an  image  of  the  Virgin  wept,  and  it  was 
explained  that  her  grief  aruse  fmrn  the  disregard  of  her  warnings 
of  what  would  befall  the  city  unless  it  ceased  to  receive  a  pension 
from  France,  unless  it  exj}elled  the  Franciscans,  and  unless  it 
ceased  U)  believe  in  the  Immaculate  Conception. 

People  flocketl  fmm  all  the  region  around,  and  the  fame  of  the 
miraculous  apparitions  spread,  when  the  magistrates  of  Berne  were 
surprised  by  Letser,  the  favored  recipient  of  the  visitations,  taking 
refuge  with  them,  and  begging  protection  from  his  superiors,  who 
were  torturing  and  endeavoring  to  jioison  him.  An  investigation 
developed  the  wliole  plot.  Wigand  Wirt,  Master  of  the  Obser- 
vantine  Dominicans,  and  professor  of  theology,  had  had,  in  1501, 
a  quarrel  with  a  parish  priest  in  Frankfoit,  in  which  they  abused 
each  other  from  their  respective  pulpits.  In  a  sermon  the  priest 
thanked  God  that  he  did  not  belong  to  an  Order  which  had  slain 
the  Emperor  Henry  VII.  with  a  ]3oisoned  host,  and  wliich  denied 
the  Immaculate  Conception.  Wirt,  who  was  present,  shouted  to 
him  that  he  was  a  liar  and  a  heretic.  An  uproar  followed,  in 
which  the  Order  sustainetl  W^irt  and  appealed  to  Julius  II.,  who 
appoint^  a  commission.  The  result  was  adverse  to  Wirt,  who  left 
Frankfort  tilled  with  wrath,  and  published  a  savage  attack  upon 
his  adversaries,  which  the  Archbishop  of  Mainz  caused  to  be  pub- 
licly burnetl,  while  all  his  suffragans  j)rohibited  its  circulation. 
Greatly  excited,  the  Dominicans,  in  a  chapter  held  at  Wimpffen, 
Tesolved  to  prove  by  miracle  the  falsity  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception. Frankfort  was  at  first  selected  as  the  theatre,  but  was 
abandoneil  through  fear  of  the  archbishop;  then  NiirnlKjrg,  but 
the  numl>er  of  learned  rnen  there  was  an  obstacle,  and  Berne  was 
finally  chosen  as  a  city  populous  and  powerful,  but  simple  and 
Tinlearned.  The  officials  of  the  Dominican  convent  there,  John 
Vetter  the  prior,  Francis  Ulchi  the  sub-prior,  Stephen  Bolshorst 
the  lector,  and  Henry  Steinecker  the  procurator,  undertook  to 
cany  out  the  design,  and  selected  as  an  instrument  a  tailor  of  Zur- 
zach,  John  Letser,  who  had  been  recently  admitted  to  the  Order. 
To  suit  the  taste  of  the  age,  it  was  proved  on  the  trial  that  they 
had  commenced  by  invoking  the  assistance  of  the  devil  and  had 
signed  compacts  with  him  in  their  blood,  but  their  own  ingenuity 
was  sufficient  for  what  followed,  though  we  are  told  that  when 
they  produced  the  stigmata  on  Letser  they  fi.rst  rendered  him 
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insensible  with  a  magic  potion  formed  of  blood  from  the  navel  of 
a  new-bom  Jew  and  nineteen  hairs  from  his  eyelashes.  The  m 
tim  was  carefully  prepared  by  a  series  of  apparitions,  oommencing 
with  an  ordinary  ghost  and  ending  with  the  Virgin.  Acoording 
to  his  own  account  he  believed  in  the  visions  till  one  day  entwing 
Bolshorst's  room  suddenly  he  found  him  in  female  attire  like  that 
of  the  Virgin,  preparing  for  making  an  appearance.  By  threali 
and  promises  he  had  been  preraUed  upon  to  continue  the  impoit- 
ure  a  while  longer,  till,  fearing  for  his  life,  he  escaped  and  told  hit 
tale. 

Letser  was  sent  to  the  Bishop  of  Lausanne,  who  heard  his  stoty 
and  authorized  the  magistrates  of  Berne  to  act.  The  four  Do- 
minicans were  confined  separately  in  chains,  and  envoys  were  sent 
to  Rome,  where,  only  after  the  greatest  difficulty,  they  obtained. 
audience  of  the  pope.  A  papal  commission  was  sent,  bat  witb 
insufficient  powers,  and  prolonged  delays  were  experienced  in  pro- 
curing another,  but  finally  it  came,  having  at  its  head  Achilki 
afterwards  Cardinal  of  San  Sesto,  one  of  the  most  learned  juristi 
of  the  age.  Torture  was  freely  used  on  both  Letser  and  the  afr 
cused,  and  full  confessions  were  obtained.  These  were  so  damage 
ing  tliat  the  commissioners  desired  to  keep  them  secret  even  from 
the  magistrates,  and  when  the  latter  were  dissatisfied  it  was  deter* 
mined  that  they  should  be  shown  to  a  select  committee  of  eight 
under  pledge  of  secrecy,  and  that,  to  satisfy  the  people,  only  certain 
articles  sufficient  to  justify  burning  should  be  publicly  read.  Thew 
were  four,  viz.,  renouncing  God,  painting  and  reddening  the  host, 
falsely  representing  the  weeping  Virgin,  and  counterfeiting  the 
stigmata.  The  four  culprits  were  abandoned  to  the  secular  arm, 
and  eight  days  afterwards,  as  Nicholas  Glassberger  piously  hopes, 
they  were  sent  to  heaven  through  fire,  for  they  were  burned  in  a 
mea<low  beyond  the  Arar,  their  ashes  being  thrown  into  the  rivet 
to  prevent  their  being  reverenced  as  relics — not  without  reason, 
for  the  Order  promptly  pronounced  them  to  be  martyrs.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  in  the  published  sentence  the  Immaculate 
Conception  was  kept  wholly  out  of  sight.  In  the  existing  tension 
between  the  Mendicant  Orders  the  papal  representatives  evidently 
deemed  it  wise  to  keep  this  question  in  the  background.  Paoltu 
I^ngius  tells  us  that  the  story  made  an  immense  sensation,  and 
that  the  "mocutwi^B"  eTvdea.^cyc^v^v-^^x^^^w.^^teaalt^and  ciicO' 
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lated  all  mantior  of  distorted  and  false  accounts  of  it.  Julius  II., 
BO  far  from  oN»ying  the  visions  of  Letser,  confirmed  in  1511  the 
religrious  onlcr  of  the  Iinmaoulate  Conception  founded  at  Toledo 
in  14H4  by  the  zeal  of  l^atriz  de  Silva.* 

Wigand  Wirt  did  not  wholly  escape,  though  he  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  directly  implicate<l  in  the  fraud.  The  Observantino 
FVanciscans  prosecuted  him  before  the  Iloly  See  for  his  savage 
tract  agfiinst  his  a<lversaries.  The  case  was  hoard  by  two  succes- 
sive rommiHsions  of  cardinals,  until,  October  25,  1512,  Wirt  aban- 
done<l  the  defence  and  was  sentenced  to  make  the  most  liumiliat- 
iug  of  retractions.  In  public  he  revoked,  al>olishe<l,  re]>udiated, 
and  extirjjated  his  book  as  scandalous,  insulting,  defamatf>ry,  use- 
less, and  prejudicial ;  lie  confc«s(vi  that  in  it  he  had  injured  thc- 
oKjgicAl  doctrine  and  wounded  the  fraternal  charity  of  many, 
ttK^lnding  the  venerable  Franciscans,  antl  the  honor  and  fame  of 
C-onrad  Ilenselin,  Thomas  Wolff,  Sebastian  Brandt,  and  Jacob  of 
Htchlettstadt  fWimpheling) ;  and  he  declared  his  lielief  that  those 
who  upheld  the  <iocttrine  of  tl)0  Immaculate  Conception  did  not 
*-rr  Moreover,  under  penalty  of  perpetual  imprisonment,  be 
promised,  ^^nthin  four  months  after  November  1,  to  re]>eji,t  his 
re<?Antation  publicly  in  Heidelberg,  after  giving  three  days'  notice 
to  the  Franciscan  convent  there;  he  begged  pardon  of  all  whom 
he  had  injure<l,and  he  oblignte<l  himself  to  undergo  perpetual  im- 
priaonmeut  if  he  should  in  any  way,  directly  or  indin»ctly,  re[>eat 
the  offence.  The  Dominican  genend  who  took  i>art  in  the  sen- 
tence, commande4i  all  priors  and  prelates  of  the  Order  to  con- 
fine him  for  life,  wherever  he  might  be  found,  in  case  of  non-fulfll- 


*  I  luive  fulloved  s  contcmpomry  Arcount  of  this  nirions  nffnir — '*  Dc  Quft- 
iBor  lliereaiarcliis  in  civiintc  Ikmeusi  nu|K;r  combuatis,  a.D.  1500."  4to,  Mne 
n»t»t  (Straasbiirg,  1500),  attriltiilpd  to  Thniniis  Municr.  It  accnnls  eiifficiontly 
«ll>i  tin;  Ijiiffer  rpiK)rts  nrTritlicinhis  (Chrnn.  Ttirsaug.  ann.  1500)  anfl  Scbiistian 
B^nHt  (Panli  Lanprii  Cliron.  Oiliretis.  ann.  1600),  nnrl  that  of  tlie  Cht^n.  Qlaf»- 
litf^crer  ann.  1501,  1506,  1507,  1509— Oarilmy,  Compendin  Historial  de  EspaflM, 
lib.  XX.  cap.  lli. 

The  Born«^  cnnitnitnity  wa^t  piously  devoted  to  the  Virgin.  In  1489  a  cer* 
^■Kn  Nlclioljks  RotclHniTcr  wa9  inconsiderate  enough  to  dcclaro  tluit  she  helped 
^^t  inckcd  :is  wfjll  as  the  good.  For  this  he  was  nbligi-d  to  stand  a  whole  day 
m  n  iron  colhir  and  to  make  oath  that  lie  would  personally  seek  the  pope  and 

I         tg  home  a  written  abaolution.— Valerius  Anshelm,  Bemer-Chronik,  Bern,  1884, 
I  S5. 
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ment  of  his  pledges.    In  due  course,  on  Ash- Wednesday,  Febmaiy 
24, 1513,  in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  Heidelberg,  when  the 
concourse  of  the  faithful  was  greatest,  Wirt  appeared  and  repeated 
the  humiliating  retraction.    So  bitter  was  the  trial  that  he  ocxdd 
not  repress  an  ejaculation  that  it  was  hard  to  endnie.    The  Frauds- 
cans  had  a  notary  present  who  recorded  officially  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding, which  was  forthwith  printed  and  spread  abroad  so  as  to 
publish  far  and  wide  the  degradation  of  the  unludcy  dispataat* 
Despite  the  fate  of  the  martyrs  of  Berne  the  Dominioans  stiU 
held  out  gallantly  against  the  constantly  increasing  preponderanoe 
of  their  antagonists.    I  have  before  me  a  little  tract,  eTideatly 
printed  by  a  Dominican  about  this  time  as  a  manual  for  diqrataat^ 
in  which  the  opinions  of  two  hundred  and  sixteen  doctors  of  the 
Church  are  collected  in  proof  of  the  conception  of  the  Virgin  in 
original  sin.    It  presents  a  formidable  array  of  all  the  greatest 
names  in  the  Church,  including  many  popes;  and  the  compter 
doubtless  felt  peculiar  pleasure  in  grouping  together  the  most  n- 
Tered  authorities  of  the  Franciscan  Order — St.  Antony  of  Padua, 
Alexander  Hales,  St.  Bonaventura,  Richard  Middleton,  Dnni 
Scotus,  William  of  Ockham,  l^icholas  de  Lyra,  Jaoopone  da  Todi, 
Alvaro  Pelayo,  Bartolomeo  di  Pisa,  and  others.    In  spite  of  thii 
preponderance  of  authority  the  Dominicans  had  a  hard  struggle 
in  the  Council  of  Trent,  but  they  possessed  strength  enough,  after 
a  keen  discussion,  to  have  the  question  left  open,  with  a  simple 
con&*mation  of  the  temporizing  bull  of  Sixtus  lY.     Still  the  con- 
troversy went  on,  as  heated  as  ever,  causing  tumults  and  scandals, 
which  the  Church  deplored  but  could  not  cure.    In  1670  Paul  IV. 
endeavored  to  suppress  them  by  suppressing  public  discussioiL 
He  renewed  the  bull  of  Sixtus  IV.,  pointed  out  that  the  Council 
of  Trent  permitted  every  one  to  enjoy  his  own  opinion,  and  he 
allowed  learned  men  to  debate  it  in  universities  and  chapters 
until  it  should  be  decided  by  the  Holy  See.    All  public  disputation 
or  assertion  on  either  side  in  sermons  or  addresses  was,  however, 
forbidden  under  pain  of  ipso  facto  deprivation  and  perpetual  dis- 
ability.   This  endeavor  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  Church  was 
as  futile  as  its  predecessors.     In  1616  Paul  V,  deplored  that,  in 
spite  of  the  salutary  provisions  existing  on  the  subject,  quarrels 


•  Revocatio  fralm  Vw-^^widV  Vxivrt  (>'^nd  Ttebotes^  tine  anno}. 
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and  scandals  continued  and  threatened  to  grow  more  dangerous. 
He  therefore  added  lo  the  existing  penalties  perpetual  disability 
for  prcacliing  or  leaching,  an<i  ordered  the  bishops  and  inquisitors 
everywhere  to  punish  severely  all  contraventions  of  these  regula- 
tions. Yet  the  scale  continued  to  incline  against  the  Dominicans. 
A  twelvemonth  later,  in  August,  1617,  Paul,  in  a  general  congre- 
gation of  the  Roman  Inquisition,  issued  another  constitution,  in 
which  ho  extemled  these  penalties  to  all  who  in  public  should 
assert  the  Virgin  to  have  been  conceived  in  original  sin.  He  did 
not  reprieve  the  opinion,  but  left  it  as  liefore,  and  ordered  those 
who  asserted  publicly  the  Immaculate  Conception  to  do  so  simply, 
without  assailing  the  other  side,  and,  as  l>efore,  bishops  and  in- 
quisitors were  instructed  to  punish  all  infractions.  In  1*522  Greg- 
ory XV.  went  a  step  further  in  suppressing  the  perpetual  discord 
by  a  further  extension  of  the  penalties  to  all  who  in  private  as- 
serted the  Virgin's  conception  in  sin;  but  at  the  same  time  he 
forbade  the  use  of  the  word  "immaculate"  in  the  ofilce  of  the 
Feast  of  the  Conception.  The  Dominicans  grew  restive  under 
this  gaggingf  and  in  a  couple  of  months  procured  a  relaxation  of 
the  prohibition  in  so  far  as  to  allow  them  privately  with  each 
other  to  maintain  and  defend  their  opinion.  These  bulls  brought 
considerable  business  to  the  Inquisition,  for  disputatious  ardor 
could  not  be  restrained.  A  contemporary  manual  informs  us  that 
in  spite  of  the  prohibition  of  discussion  it  still  continued,  and  that 
offenders  on  both  sides  were  sent  to  Rome  for  judgment  by  the 
supremo  tribunal,  care  being  taken,  as  far  as  possible,  not  to  have 
|Apminican  witnesses  when  the  offender  was  Franciscan,  and  vice 
^^»a.  In  spite  of  this  the  Dominican,  Thomas  Gage,  who  wan- 
dered through  the  Spanish  colonies  about  1630,  speaks  of  holding 
public  discussions  on  the  subject  in  Guatemala,  in  which  he  main- 
tained the  Thomist  doctrine  against  the  Franciscan,  Scotist,  and 
Jesuit  opinions.*      

K*  Dfc  Boiitffl  Virginis  Conccptione  Ducontorum  et  Bcxdecim  Doctorum  vera, 
,  cl  tcncmla  Scntentia  {»inrnotff,  ned  e.  1500).— Condi.  Trident.  Sess.  v.  Deer. 
de  Orig.  PeccRt.  §  5.— Pi\u!i  PP.  IV.  Bull.  Super  sjterulum  (Mag.  Bull.  Rom.  IL 
S4S).— Pntili  PP.  V.  Ball.  Iirgi$  parijici  (Ibid.  p.  802).— Ejuwl.  Constit  Sanctit- 
§imu*  (lb.  p.40O).— Oregor.  PP.  XV.  Coiistit.  8anetUtimus  (lb.  p.  477).— Ejued. 
Bull.  Krimii  (lb.  p.  478). — Prnttica  del  Modo  da  procodersi  nelle  Cause  del  3, 
Offitio,  cap.  xix.  (M8S.  Bib.  Reg.  Monachens.  Cod.  Ital.  698.  — MSS.  Bib.  Nat., 
fonds  ilalicn,  130).— Gnpc.  New  Sun-cy  of  tlic  West  Indies,  London.  1077,  p.  2«6. 
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So  minutely  was  the  question  reasoned  out  that  it  became 
heresy  to  assert  that  one  would  undergo  death  in  defence  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Inunaculate  Conception.  In  1571  Alonso  de 
Castro,  although  a  Fmnciscan,  uses  this  as  an  illustration  that  it 
is  heretical  thus  to  declare  mlheeiou  to  a  point  which  is  not  an 
article  of  failb.  In  the  heated  controversy  everywhere  raginj; 
ardent  ]K)leuiJcs  showed  their  zeal  hy  offering  to  stake  their  exist- 
ence ui>on  it,  and  tlie  question  became  a  practical  one  for  the  In- 
quisition to  deal  with.  A  vow  or  oath  to  defend  the  doctrine  was 
declared  to  be  valid,  but  in  1619  the  inquisitors  of  Portugal,  with 
the  assent  of  Paul  V.,  condeuinod  as  heretical  the  opinion  that  one 
who  should  die  in  defence  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  wotild 
be  a  martyr.  As  the  Inquisition  was  largely  in  Dominican  hands,, 
it  doubtless  was  use<l  eiTectually  to  i)erBecutc  the  too  zealous  ai" 
sertors  of  the  doctrine,  and  to  this  probably  is  attributable  \h^\ 
nilc  tliat  in  all  such  cases  the  denunciation  should  be  sent  to  the. 
supi'euie  Inquisititm  in  Rome  and  its  decision  be  awaited,  thuB 
tying  the  hamls  of  the  local  inquisitors.  From  Carena*s  remarks, 
it  ia  evident  that  theae  cases  were  not  infrequent  and  that  they 
gave  much  trouble.* 

The  Jesuits  threw  the  immense  weight  of  their  influence  ifli 
favor  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  and  in  time  it  became  not 


•  Alph.  de  C*8tro  de  justa  Ha?ret.  Panitione  Lib.  l  c  viii.  Dub.  4,— Ci 
Tract,  dti  Modo  procedendi  Tit  xvii,  §  9. 

Yet  iu  Spain  the  intense  poputar  devotion  to  the  Virgin  rendered  the  IiU]«i»] 
aition  very  sensitive  iu  its  roverence  for  her.    In  1040  an  inquisitor.  Diego  4i 
Narbona.  in  hia  Annale$  Tract4itut  Juris  alluded  to  an  anertion  of  Clemeot  oti 
Alexandria  (Stromata,  Lib.  vil)  that  some  persons  believed  that  after  the  Nativ- 
ity tlic  Virgin  waa  inspected  by  the  midwife  to  prove  her  virginity.     Altliougbj 
he  condemned  the  staitement  as  most  indecent  and  dishonoring  to  the  Vir]jpO| 
hia  work  was  denounced  to  the  Inquisition  of  Oninada,  which  referred  it  tofM 
Inquisitor-general.   Narbona  in  vain  endeavored  to  defend  himself.    It  was  showi 
that  in  the  Index  Expurgatorius  of  1040  the  pawagu  of  Clement,  lu  woll  a»  Ihc 
in  all  other  aulhor>  alluding  to  it,  had  been  ordered  tii  Iw  bvrratio^  or  cxpunj 
BO  that  the  very  memory  of  so  scandalous  a  tale  might  be  lost     Narbonn  allff 
ID  his  defence  a  poAsnge  in  Padre  Busiliu  Pouce  de  Leon,  but  tbe  Inquiat 
showed  thai  this  had  Ukewiac  been  Vorrado,  and,  as  every  one  wbo  fioMewcd 
copy  of  a  book  coutaiuing  a  prohibited  paaaage  was  bound  to  blot  it  out  and 
del  it  illogible,  he  was  culpable  in  not  having  done  so. — USS.  BibL 
Arab  S.  lao. 
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imon  among  them,  at  least  in  ccjrtain  places,  to  take  the 
heretical  vow  to  defend  it  with  life  and  blocxi.  In  1715  liluratorl, 
under  the  cautions  pseudonym  of  Lamindus  Fritauius,  published  a 
book  attacking  this  practice.  This  drew  forth  a  reply,  in  1729, 
fro!u  tlie  Jesuit  Fmncesco  Burgi,  which  Muratori  answered  under 
the  name  of  Antonius  l^ampridius.  A  lively  controversy  arose 
wbii^h  Inf^ted  for  a  quarter  of  a  oentnry  or  morf;,  and  Mumtori's 
fleconil  b<x>k  was  in  ITlia  placed  on  the  Spanish  Index.  Benedict 
XIV.,  in  his  great  work  De  Beai^fieoitione^  says  that  the  Church 
inclines  to  the  dwtrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  but  has  not 
yet  made  it  an  aj-ticle  of  faith,  and  he  even  leaves  the  question 
undecided  whether  one  who  dies  in  its  defence  is  to  be  reckoned 
fts  a  nmrtyr.  Yet  when,  in  184<J,  Bishop  Peter  A.  Baines,  the 
Apostolic  Vicar  in  England,  spoke  inconsiderately  on  the  subject 
in  a  pastoral  letter,  he  was  sharply  reproved  and  obligetl  to  sign 
a  pledge  that  on  the  first  fitting  occasion  ho  would  pubUcly  de- 
clare bis  adhesion  to  whatever  the  Holy  See  might  define  on  the 
subject.  The  decision  was  not  long  in  coming.  In  1849  Pius  IX. 
consulted  all  the  bishops  aa  to  the  expediency  of  pix)claiming  the 
Immaculate  Conception  as  a  dogma  of  the  Chiu'ch.  Those  of 
Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  about  four  hundred  and  ninety  in 
number,  were  almost  unanimously  in  its  favor,  while  many  in 
other  lands  hesitated  and  deprecated  such  action.  The  latter 
were  not  heeded;  December  8,  1854^,  Pius  issued  a  solemn  defini- 
tion declaring  it  to  be  an  article  of  faith,  and  thus,  after  a  gallant 
struggle,  protracted  through  five  centuries  with  unyielding  tenac- 
ity, the  Dominicans  were  finally  defoate<l,  and  could  only  console 
themselves  with  ingenious  glosses  on  Thomas  Aquinas  to  prtive 
that  he  had  never  really  denied  the  doctrine.^ 

It  is  intei-esting  thus  to  ti*ace  the  evolution  of  dogma,  even 
though  the  result  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  finality.  In  the  insa- 
tiable desire  to  define  every  secret  of  the  in\nsiblo  world  every 
decision  is  only  a  stepping-stone  to  a  new  discussion.  The  next 
point  is  to  ascertain  how  the  Immaculate  Conception  took  place, 
and  this  has  already  been  mooted.  In  18TC  a  condemnation  was 
proQOonoed  on  J(»eph  de  Feficit^  (Vercniysse  ?)  among  whoae 


•  Reuachp  Dcr  Index  der  verboteDcn  Buclier,  11.  843,  980.— Addia  aud  Ar- 
nold*! CatlioHc  Dictionary  s.  r.  It%mHculaU. 
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errors  was  the  assertion  that  Mary  was  conceived  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  lloly  Ghost,  without  the  intervention  of  St.  Joachim.* 
Yet  who  can  say  that  in  the  centuries  to  come  this  dogma  may 
not  also  win  its  place,  and  the  Virgin  thus  be  elevated  to  an 
equality  with  her  Son  ? 

One  function  of  the  Inquisition  remains  to  be  considered — the 
censorship  of  the  press — although  its  full  activity  in  this  direction 
belongs  to  a  perio<l  beyond  our  present  limits.  We  have  seen 
liow  Bernard  Gui  burned  Talniuds  by  the  wagon-load,  and  the 
special  training  of  the  inquisitors  would  seem  to  point  them  out 
as  the  most  available  conservators  of  the  faith  from  the  dangerous 
abuse  of  the  j)en.  Yet  it  was  long  before  any  delinite  system  was 
adopted.  The  universities  were  almost  the  only  centres  of  intel- 
lectual activity,  and  they  usually  exercised  a  watchful  care  over 
the  aberrations  of  their  members.  When  some  work  of  impor- 
tance was  to  be  condemned  the  authority  of  the  Iloly  See  was 
frecjuently  invoked,  as  in  the  case  of  Erigena's  PeHphytteog^  tlu 
Everl<t9tmg  UoftpeJ,  William  of  St.  Amour's  assault  upon  the  Men- 
dicants, and  Marailio  of  Padua's  Difmmr  Piw^s,  On  the  other 
hand,  sis  we  have  seen,  in  1316  the  episco]>al  vicar  of  Tarragona 
had  no  hesitation  in  assembling  some  monks  and  friars  and  con- 
demning a  number  of  Arnaldo  do  Vilanova's  WTitings,  and  about 
the  same  time  the  inquisitors  of  Bologna  took  similar  action  with 
respect  to  Cecco  d'Ascoli's  commentary  on  the  Spha*ra  of  Sacro- 
bosco.  Yet  no  thought  seems  to  have  occurred  of  using  the  In- 
quisition for  tliis  purpose  as  a  general  agency  with  power  of  imme- 
diate <lecision,  before  Charles  IV.  endeavored  to  establish  the  Iloly 
Office  in  Germany.  The  heresy  of  the  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit 
was  largely  pro]mgated  by  means  of  popular  books  of  devotion; 
to  check  this  and  the  forliitlden  use  by  the  laity  of  transhitions  of 
Scriptm'e  in  the  vernacular,  the  emperor,  in  1369,  empowered  Uio 
inquisitors  and  their  successors  to  seize  and  bum  all  snob  books, 
and  to  employ  the  customary  inquisitorial  censures  to  overcome 
resistance.  All  the  subjects  of  the  empire,  secular  and  clerical, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  were  ordered  to  lend  their  aid, 
under  pain  of  the  imperial  displeasure.     In  1370  Gregory  XI.  fol- 
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lowed  this  with  a  bull  in  which  he  deplored  the  dissemination  of 
heretical  books  in  Germany,  and  directed  the  inquisitors  to  exam- 
ine all  suspected  writings,  condemning  those  found  to  contain 
errors,  after  which  it  became  an  offence  punisliable  by  the  Inquisi- 
tion to  copy^  possess,  buy,  or  sell  them.  No  trace  remains  of  any 
results  of  these  regulations,  but  they  are  interesting  as  the  first 
organized  literary  censorship.  About  the  same  period  Eymerich 
was  engaged  in  condemning  the  works  of  Kaymond  Lully,  of  Kay- 
mond  of  Tarraga,  and  others,  but  he  seems  always  to  have  refemHl 
the  matter  to  the  Moly  See  and  to  have  acted  only  under  special 
papal  authority.  When,  as  we  have  seen,  Archbishop  Zbinco 
burned  Wickliff^s  writings  in  Prague,  a  papal  commission  decided 
that  his  act  was  not  justified,  and  their  final  condemnation  was 
pronounce*l  by  the  Council  of  Rome  in  1413.* 

With  the  gnulual  revival  of  letters  b<x^ks  assumed  more  and 
more  importance  as  a  means  of  disseminating  thought,  and  this 
increased  rapidly  after  the  invention  of  printing.  It  became  a 
recognized  rule  with  the  Inquisition  that  he  into  whose  hands  an 
heretiail  Ijook  miglit  fidl  and  who  did  not  bum  it  at  once  or  de- 
liver it  within  eight  days  to  his  bishop  or  inquisitor  was  held  vehe- 
mently suspect  of  heresy.  The  translation  of  any  part  of  Script- 
ure into  the  vernacular  was  also  forbidden.  It  was  not,  however, 
until  1501  that  any  organized  censorship  of  the  press  seems  to  have 
been  tlioiight  of,  and  even  then  Germany  was  the  only  land  where 
the  issue  of  dangerous  and  heretical  books  was  considered  to  re- 
quire it.  All  printers  were  ordere<l  in  future,  under  pain  of  ex- 
communication and  of  fines  applicable  to  the  apostolic  chamber, 
to  present  to  the  archbishop  of  the  province  or  to  his  ordinary  all 
books  before  publication,  and  only  to  issue  those  for  which  a  li- 
cense should  be  granted  after  examination,  the  pnr]ates  being  com- 
manded on  their  consciences  to  make  no  charge  for  such  license. 
All  existing  books  in  stock,  moreover,  were  to  be  subject  to  similar 
inspection,  and  of  such  as  should  be  found  to  contain  errors  all 
copies  accessible  were  to  be  delivere<i  up  for  buming.t 

It  shows  to  what  a  state  of  contempt  the  Gemuin  Inquisition 


36. 


•  Mofiheim  r\e  Beghardis.  pp.  368,  378. — Eymeric.  pp.  811-16. 

t  AtbertiDi  Rcperlor.  Inquis.  s.  tv.  Libri^  Scriptwa. — Ra;n«ld.  aoD.  XSOt,  Ko. 
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had  fallen,  that  in  this  comprehensive  measure  to  restrict  the  li- 
oenae  of  the  press  it  seoma  not  to  have  been  even  thought  of  as  an 
instrumentnhty,  and  that  dependence  was  placed  on  the  episeopttl 
urgaoiz-ition  alone.  The  archbisliops,  however,  were  as  usual  too 
much  engrossed  in  the  temporal  concerns  of  their  princely  prot- 
inces  to  |my  attention  to  such  details,  and  there  is  apparently  no 
result  to  bo  trace*l  froni  the  effort.  The  evil  continued  to  increase 
and  in  1515,  at  the  Council  of  Lateian^  Leo  X.  endeavored  to  check 
it  by  general  regulations  still  more  rigid  in  a  bull  which  was  unani- 
mously approved,  except  by  Alexis,  Bishop  of  Amalfi,  who  said 
that  he  concurred  in  it  as  to  now  books,  but  not  as  to  old  ones. 
After  an  allusion  to  the  benefits  conferred  by  tlie  art  of  printing, 
the  bull  proceeded  to  recite  that  numerous  corajilaiuts  reachetl  the 
Holy  iSee  that  printers  in  many  places  printed  and  sold  books 
translated  from  the  Greek,  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Chaldee,  as  well 
as  in  Latin  and  the  vernaculars,  containing  errors  in  faith  and 
pernicious  dogmas,  and  also  libels  on  persons  of  dignity,  whence 
many  ecandals  hiul  arisen  and  more  wore  threatened.  Therefore 
forever  thereafter  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  print  tmy  book  or 
writing  witliout  a  previous  examination,  to  be  testified  by  manual 
subscription,  by  tlio  papul  vicar  an*l  nuLster  of  the  siicred  palace  in 
Rome,  aud  in  other  cities  and  diooeses  by  the  Inquisition,  and  the 
bisUi)])  or  an  exj>ert  appointeil  by  him.  For  neglect  of  this  the 
punishment  was  excommunication,  the  loss  of  the  edition,  which 
was  to  be  burned,  a  fine  of  a  hundred  ducats  to  the  fabric  of  St 
Peters,  and  suspension  frtjm  huwness  for  a  year.  Persistent  con- 
tumacy was  further  threatened  with  such  penalty  as  should  serrti 
as  a  wai'ning  deterrent  to  others.^    The  precaution  oamo  too  lata 


•  ConcU.  Lftteran.  V.  Sees.  a.  (Uarduin.  IX.  1779-81). 

ThcM  rulcfl  were  probably  enforced  only  where  tliere  waa  an  Inquieitioa  ll 
working  order.  In  tlie  edition  of  Xifo's  work,  De  Ccih  et  Muttdo,  prinlvd  at  N»- 
plei  in  1517,  there  \a  an  imprhnntur  by  Antotiio  Caictano,  prior  of  the  Dorainicao 
conrent,  reciting  the  conciliftr  decree,  nnd  stating  that  in  the  absence  of  theis- 
quiaitor  he  had  been  di*pnr*d  by  rhe  Vicar  of  Naplos  to  examine  the  work,  la 
wUioh  he  found  no  evil. 

In  the  Venice  editions  nf  Jofichim  of  Finra,  ]»riiited  in  16lti  and  1517,  Uifrr 
\a  Dot  only  the  permission  of  tlie  inquisitor  nnd  of  the  Patriarch  of  Venice,  t»tf 
also  tttat  of  the  Council  of  Ten,  showing  that  the  preis  was  snl^ected  to  DO  tittto 
iiDpedtment. 

In  the  contemporaneous  Lyons  edition  of  Alvaro  Petnyo'a  De  Plan<tv  Coc^oit 
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Except  with  regard  to  witches,  the  machinery  of  persecution  was 
too  thoroughly  disorganized  to  curb  the  rising  tide  of  human  in- 
telligence which  speedily  swept  away  all  such  flimsy  barriers.  We 
have  seen  how  prolonged  and  unsatisfactory  was  the  attempt  to 
Rilence  Reuchlin.  The  printing-press  multiplied  indefinitely  the 
satires  of  Erasmus  and  Ulric  Kutten,  and  when  Luther  appeared 
it  scattered  far  and  wide  among  the  people  his  vigorous  attacks 
on  the  existing  system.  It  required  time  and  the  exigencies  of 
the  counter-reformation  to  perfect  a  plan  by  which,  in  the  lands 
of  the  Roman  obedience,  the  faithful  could  be  preserved  from  the 
insidious  poison  flowing  from  the  fountain  of  the  printing-press. 


(1517),  bowever,  there  is  no  imprimatur^  and  evidently  there  was  no  censorship, 
•od  the  nme  is  the  case  in  sach  Oemian  books  of  the  period  as  I  haye  had  an 
<^iportniiity  <tf  exaauning. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


CONXLUSIOX. 

Having  thus  considered  with  some  fulness  what  the  Inquisi- 
tion accomplished,  directly  and  indirectly,  it  only  remains  for  U9 
to  glance  at  what  it  did  not  do. 

The  relations  of  the  Greek  Church  to  the  Holy  See  would  al- 
most justify  the  assumption  that  persecution  of  heresy,  far  from 
being  a  matter  of  conscience,  was  one  of  expediency,  to  be  en- 
forced or  disregarded  as  the  temporal  interests  of  the  papacy 
might  dictate.     The  Greeks  were  not  only  schismatics,  but  here- 
tics, for,  as  St.  Raymond  of  Pennaforte  proveiL,  schism  was  hereey, 
as  it  violated  the  article  of  the  creed  "  un<mi  itaTu:tam  Catholieam 
ecdemamP    We  have  rejieatedl}'  seen  that  to  deny  the  supremacy 
of  Rome  and  to  disregard  its  commands  was  here83\    I3onifaoe 
VIII.,  in  the  bull  *"  Uvam  mnctamC^  proclaimed  it  to  be  an  article 
of  faith,  necessary  to  salvation,  that  every  human  creature  is  sub- 
ject to  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  he  especially  includes  the  Greeks 
in  this.    Besides  this,  there  was  the  Procession  of  the  Iloly  Ghost 
from  both  the  Father  and  the  Son,  in  which  Charlemagne  forc«d 
Leo  III.  to  modify  the  Nicene  symbol,  and  which  the  Greeks  per- 
sistently refused  to  receive,  rendering  them  heretics  on  a  doctrinal 
point  assumed  to  be  of  the  gi^atest  importance.    Yet  the  Church,, 
when  it  seeme<l  desirable,  could  ahvays  estabHsh  a  modus  mvendi 
and  exercise  a  prudent  toleration  towards  the  Greek  Church,    II 
was  thus  in  southern  Italy,  which  had  been  withdrawn  from 
and  Bubjecte4i  to  Constantinople  in  the  eighth  century  by  Leo  tj 
Isaurian  during  the  iconoclastic  controversy.    In  968  the  Patriarch' 
of  Constantinople  substituted  the  Greek  for  the  Roman  rite  in  the 
churches  of  Apulia  and  Calabria,  and  though  some  resisted,  znosi 
of  them  submitted  and  retained  it  even  after  the  conquest  of  Ki 
pies  by^  the  Normans.     Thus  in  the  see  of  Rossano  in  1092,  wh( 
a  Latin  bishop  was  introduced,  the  people  recalcitrated  and  ot 
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tained  from  Dake  Roger  permission  to  retain  the  Greek  rite.  This 
lasted  until  1400,  when  tlie  i^bsorvantino  Bishop  Matteo  succeeded 
in  chant^ing  it  to  the  I-atin  rite.* 

The  Greek  churches,  wliich  long  continued  to  exist  throughout 
the  Slavic  and  Majjar  torriti.>:*ies,  were  subjected  to  greater  press- 
ure, ihougli  it  was  titful  and  intermittent.  In  1204  Andreas  II. 
of  Hungary  applied  to  Innocent  III.  to  appoint  I^ttn  priors  for 
the  Greek  monasteries  in  his  dominions.  In  the  settlement  of 
1233,  after  the  kingdom  had  been  placeil  under  interdict,  an  oath 
was  exacted  of  Bela  IV.  that  he  would  compel  all  his  subjects  to 
render  ol)odienoe  to  the  Romun  (-hurch,  and  Gregory  IX.  forth- 
irith  summoned  him  to  enforce  his  promise  with  regard  to  the 
"Wallachians,  who  were  adilicted  to  the  Greek  rite.  In  1248  we 
find  Innocent  IV.  sending  Dominicans  to  Allxinia  to  convert  the 
Oreeks,  and  it  would  indicate  that  jxirsuasion  rather  than  force 
was  relied  upon,  when  we  see  these  missionaries  empowered  to 
grant  the  ecclesiiiatics  dispensation  for  all  irreguUirities,  including 
simony.  A  hundred  years  later  Clement  VL  and  Innocent  VI. 
were  more  energetic,  and  ordered  the  prelates  of  the  Balkan  Pen- 
insula to  drive  out  all  schismatics,  calling  in  the  aid  of  the  secular 
arm  if  necessary.  We  have  already  seen  how  fruitless  were  the 
efforts  to  exterminate  the  Cathari  in  these  regions,  and  that  the 
only  result  of  the  efff^rt  to  enforce  uniformity  of  faith  was  to  facili- 
tate the  advance  of  the  Turkish  conquest.f 

The  possessions  of  the  Crusaders  in  the  Levant  offere<l  a  more 
complex  problem.  Although  Innocent  III.  had  prote8te<l  against 
tiie  conquest  of  Constantinople  in  1204,  when  it  was  successful  he 


•  8.  RaymoDcii  Suumi.  I.  vi.  i,— i.  Extrav,  Commun.  I.  Tiii. — Lib.  Carolin.  m, 
1,  3l— Harduin.  Concil.  IV.  131. 458-4, 747, 775,  »70.— Httrtzlieim  Coiicil.  Germnn. 
L  fi90-6.— Eymeric.  p.  825.— Tocco,  L'Ereaia  nol  Medio  Eto,  pp.  88»-90.— C.  9, 
ll,Extrm.i..\i. 

WlicQ  SigiBuund  of  Autitriii,  in  his  qtmrrcl  with  Nicholas  of  Cusa  over  the 
tuahopric  of  BrixeD,  rvfudcd  to  oliaen'e  the  iiiterJict  cast  on  liia  territories,  Pius 
IIm  in  1400,  ftummoncd  liim  to  trial  within  sixty  days  us  a  heretic,  because  bis  dis- 
obedience showed  liiui  to  be  notoriously  guilty  of  that  heresy  of  heresies,  disbe- 
lief in  the  article  of  the  Creed,  "Cro^o  in  v/iam  sunctam  CatftvlUam  et  Apoitolicam 
eecie^im  "  (Freher  et  Struv.  II.  192). 

t  Innoc.  PP.  III.  Regest.  vit.  47.— Batthyani  Lcgg.  Eccles.  Hung.  II.  855-0.-^ 
Ripoll  I.  70-1, 186.— Wadding,  ann.  1851,  No.  8;  ann.  1354,  No.  4,  5. 
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was  ardent  in  bis  recognition  of  the  mysterious  wisdom  of  God  in 
thus  overthrowing  the  Greek  heresy,  and  he  took  prompt  action 
to  scnirc  the  utmost  advantage  to  bo  cx|)ectod  from  it.  He 
ordei'ed  the  crusaders  to  sus{>end  all  priests  ordained  by  Greek 
bishui>s,  and  to  provi<le  Latin  priests  for  the  churches  seized,  tak- 
ing care  that  their  proi>orty  was  not  dissi])atod.  A  hungrj'  h'>rd« 
of  clei'ics  speedily  precipitated  itself  on  the  new  possessions,  em- 
barrassing those  in  charge,  and  Innocent,  in  answer  to  inqui- 
ries, advised  that  only  tlioso  who  brought  coinmendatious  letten 
should  be  ;dlowed  to  otficiate  in  public.  Thus,  in  the  Latin  kin^ 
doma  of  the  East  a  new  hieraix'hy  was  im)>osed  upon  the  churches, 
but  the  people  were  not  converted,  and  an  embarrassing  situft* 
tion  arose  concerning  which  no  clearly  defined  policy  coidd 
preserved,* 

Strictly  spenking,  all  schismatics  and  heretics  were  under  «^ 
fticto  exconuuunicatiou,  but  this  could  be  disregai-ded  if  it 
politic  to  do  so,  as  when,  in  1244,  Innocent  IV.,  in  sending  Don 
can  missionaries  to  Uie  Greeks,  Jacobinee,  Nestorians^  and  ol 
heretics  of  the  East,  gave  full  authority  to  participate  with  the 
in  all  the  offices  of  religion.     Where  the  Greek  churches 
independent  efforts  were  made  to  win  them  over  by  persi 
and  negotiation,  as  in  the  mission  sent  in  1233  by  Gregory  LX. 
Gennanus,  Patriarch  of  Nicsea,  and  in  1247  by  Innocent  IV.  to 
Russians;  but  when  these  endeavors  failed  there  was  no  h< 
tion  in  resorting  to  force,  and  the  disappointed  Gregory  pnAthf 
a  crusade  for  the  purpose  of  ixnlucing  the  schismatics  to  oljedti 
So,  in  1267,  when  the  measureless  ambition  of  Charles  of  Aoj 
inllanie<I  by  tlie  conquest  of  Naples,  dreamed  of  reconquering  C( 
stantinople,  his  treaty  with  the  titular  emperor,  Baldwin  TI.,  redl 
the  uniting  of  the  Eastern  Empire  with  the  Church  of  Rome 
the  impelling  motive.    Charles's  enterprise  was  postponed  by 
submission  of  Michael  Fala^ologus  at  the  Council  of  Lyons 
127i,  but  this  only  stirred  up  rebellion  among  his  ffubjects ; 
Conmenus  was  placed   at  the  head  of  the  party  suatnining  itfj 
national  chnrch,  and  w^ar  broke  out  in  1279.    Although  Chdil 
hastened  to  take  advantage  of  this,  the  Sicilian  Vespers,  in  12S 


«  lonoo.  PF.  m.  Regest.  vu.  2-l»,  Idl,  162-4,  104,  203-6;  xx.  MM;t| 
49-51. 
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gave  him  ample  oocnpation  at  home,  and  his  projects  were,  per- 
fbrcej  laid  aside,* 

In  the  territories  subjected  to  Latin  domination  the  conditions 
were  somewhat  different.  It  was  impossible  to  uproot  the  native 
Church,  and  the  two  rites  were  necessarily  permitted  to  coexist, 
trith  alternations  of  tolerance  and  persecution,  of  persuasion  and 
coercion.  In  1308  Benedict  XI.,  when  ordering  the  Dominican 
prior  of  Hungary  to  send  missionaries  to  Albania  and  other  prov- 
inces, speaks  of  the  Latin  churches  and  monasteries  in  a  manner 
to  show  that  the  two  rites  were  allowed  side  by  side,  and  only 
intrusions  of  the  Greeks  were  to  be  resisted.  Documents  which 
chance  to  have  been  preserved  concerning  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus 
illustrate  the  perplexities  of  the  situation  and  the  varying  policy 
pursued.  In  1316  Innocent  III,  reduced  the  bishoprics  of  the 
inland  from  fourteen  to  four — Nicosia,  Famagosta,  Limisso,  and 
Baffo — and  provided  in  each  a  Greek  and  Latin  bishop  for  the 
respective  rites,  which  was  an  admission  of  equality  in  orthodoxy. 
Forty  years  later  we  find  the  Greek  monasteries  subjected  to  the 
Latin  Archbishop  of  Nicosia,  and  there  seems  to  have  been  some 
ascendency  claimed  by  the  Latin  prelates,  for  in  1250  the  Greek 
archbishop  petitioned  Innocent  IV.  for  permission  to  reconstitute 
the  fourteen  sees  and  consecrate  bishops  to  fill  them;  that  they 
ri>ould  all  be  independent  of  the  Archbishop  of  Nicosia,  and  that 
all  Greeks  and  Syrians  be  subjected  to  them  and  not  to  the  Latins. 
This  prayer  was  rejected.  Alexander  IV.  gave  an  express  power 
of  supervision  to  the  Latin  prelates,  which  naturally  led  to  quar- 
rels, and  at  times  the  Greeks  were  treated  as  heretics  by  zealous 
churchmen  and  by  those  whose  authority  was  set  at  nought,  as  we 
learn  from  some  appeals  to  Boniface  VUL  in  1295.  John  XXIL 
jOneigetioally  endeavored  to  extirpate  certain  heresies  and  heretical 
pmotices  of  the  Greeks,  but  seems  to  have  allowed  the  regular 
observance  of  their  rites.  Yet  about  the  same  time  Bernard  Gui, 
in  his  collection  of  inquisitorial  formulas,  gives  two  forms  of 
abjuration  of  the  Greek  errors  and  reconciliation  from  the  ex- 
communication pronounced  by  the  canons  against  the  schismatic 


'  O.  35  Deer,  P.  n.  Cftus,  xxiy.  Q.  9.— Berger,  Regittres  alnnoc.  IV.  No.  678, 
1817.— Raynald.  ann.  1233,  No.  1-15.— Epistt  8«cuU  XIH.  T.  I.  No.  735  (Pertz). 
•^BuchoD,  Rccberches  et  Mat6ri«uz,  pp.  81, 40-S. 
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Greeks,  showing  that  the  inqnisitors  of  the  West  were  accustomedfl 
to  lay  hold  of  any  unhicky  Greek  who  might  be  found  in  tlie 
Mediterranean  \Ktvis  of   Fmnce.     Their  fate  was  doubtless  the 
same  in  Aragon,  for  E}Tnerich  does  not  hesitate  to  qualify  them  g 
as  heretics.     The  persecuting  spirit  grew,  for  about  1350  the  CouiKfl 
oil  of  Nicosia,  although  it  allowed  the  four  Greek  bishops  of  Cy-  " 
prus  to  remain,  still  ordered  all  to  be  denounced  as  heretics  who 
did  not  hold  Ilome  to  be  the  head  of  all  churches  and  the  pope  to 
be  the  earthly  vicar  of  Christ,  and  in  1351  a  proclamation  was 
issucfl  ordonng  all  Greeks  to  confess  once  a  year  to  a  Latin  priest    i 
and  to  take  the  sacrament  accortling  to  the  Tjatin  rite.     If  this    i 
was  enforced,  it  must  have  provided  the  Inquisition  with  abun-    I 
dant  victims,  for  in  1407  Gregory  XII.  defined  that  any  Greek  who 
reverted  to  schism  after  participating  in  orthodox  sacraments 
was  a  relapse<l,  and  he  ordere<l  the  inquisitor  Ellas  Petit  to  punish 
him  as  such,  calling  in  if  necessary  the  aid  of  the  secular  arm.* 

The  Venetians,  when  masters  of  Crete,  endeavored  to  starve 
out  the  Greek  Church  by  forbidding  any  bishop  of  that  rite  to 
enter  the  island,  and  any  inhabitant  to  go  to  Constantinople  for 
onlination.  Yet,  in  1373,  Gregory  XI.  learnetl  with  grief  that  a 
bishop  had  succeeded  in  landing,  and  that  ortlination  was  con- 
stantly sought  by  Cretans  in  Constantinople.  He  appealed  to  the 
Doge,  Andrea  Contareni,  to  have  the  wholesome  laws  enforced, 
but  to  little  purpose,  for  in  1375  he  announced  that  nearly  all  the 
inhabitants  were  schismatics,  and  that  nearly  all  the  cures  wore  in 
the  hands  of  Greek  priests,  to  whom  he  offered  the  alternative  of 
immediate  conversion  or  ejection.f 


*  Tbciner  Monument.  Slavor.  Meridional.  I.  120. — Berger,  RegtBtres  dTnnoc 
IV.  No.  2058,  4053,  4750.  4769.— Barb,  de'  Mironi,  Hist.  Ecclcs,  di  Viccnai  11 
102.— Thomna,  Regislrea  dc  Boniface  VIIL  No.  618-4.— Raynnld.  aim.  1818,  Na 
57.— RipoU  II.  172,  482.— B.  Guidon.  Pmctica  P.  u.  No.  9;  P.  v.  No.  11.— By- 
mericp.  303,— Harduin.  Vll.  1700, 1709»  1720. 

The  rclutious  lH*twt'cn  tlie  rucca  in  tho  Levant  ^erc  not  each  as  to  win  onr 
ilic  Greeks.  A  writer  of  tlie  middle  of  tlie  tliirtoentli  century,  who  was  EealoQ» 
for  the  reunion  of  tho  churches,  repeatedly  alludes  to  the  repulsion  caofled  bj 
the  tyranny  and  injustice  of  the  Latins  towards  the  Greeks.  Even  the  lowestof 
the  former  treiited  the  Greeks  with  contempt,  pulling  them  by  the  bran!  aad 
Bttginatizing  them  as  dogs.— Opu!»c.  Tripartiti  P.  u.  c  xi,,  xtU.  (Faacic,  Rer.Bs- 
pelcnd.  et  Fujfiend.  11.  215,  216,  221). 

t  Kaynald.  ann.  1373,  No.  18;  ann.  1375,  No.  25. 
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Efforts  80  spasmodic  were  of  course  unavailing.  So  fax  from 
snpprefising  the  Greek  Church  it  vraa  found  that  many  Catholics 
living  in  a  schismatic  population  be«ime  |>erverts.  To  this,  in 
1449,  Nicholas  V.  called  the  attention  of  the  inquisitor  of  the 
Greek  province,  teilin>jr  him  that  although  the  Oriental  rite  was 
praiseworthy,  it  must  be  kept  distinct  from  the  I^atin,  and  that  all 
such  cases  must  be  coerced,  even  if  the  assistance  of  the  secular 
arm  was  necessary.  There  was  scant  encouragement  for  the 
Inquisition  in  those  lands,  however,  for  when,  in  1490,  Innocent 
VIII.  a]>pointed  FnV  V^incenzo  de'  Reboni  ns  Inquisitor  of  Cyprus, 
where  there  were  many  heretics,  and  ordered  the  Bishops  of  Ni- 
cosia, Faraagosta,  and  Baffo  each  to  give  him  a  prebend  for  his 
support,  there  was  so  energetic  a  remonstrance  from  the  prelates 
that  Innocent  withdrew  the  demand.  From  all  this  it  is  evident 
that  in  its  relations  with  tlie  Greek  Church  Home  was  governed 
by  policy ;  that  it  could  exercise  toleration  whenever  the  occasion 
demanded,  and  that  the  Inquisition  wa^  practically  (juiescent  in 
its  dealings  with  these  heretic  populations,  although  their  heresy 
was  of  a  dye  so  much  deeper  than  that  of  many  sectaries  who 
were  ruthlessly  exterminated.* 

During  the  Middle  Ages  there  were  few  greater  pests  of  society 
than  the  quteiituanu  or  ^lardoners — the  sellers  of  indulgences  and 
pardons,  who  wandere<l  over  the  face  of  Europe  with  relics  and 
commissions,  with  brazen  faces  and  stout  lungs,  vending  exemp- 
tions from  |)enance  and  purgatory,  and  prospective  admission  to 
paradise ;  telling  all  manner  of  lies,  and  at  once  disgnicing  the 
Church  and  impoverishing  the  credulous.  Sometimes  they  were 
the  authorized  agents  of  liome  or  of  a  bishop  of  a  diocese ;  some- 
times they  farmed  out  a  district  for  a  fixed  price  or  for  a  portion 
of  the  B])olls;  sometimes  they  merely  bought  from  the  curia  or  a 
local  prelate  the  letters  which  authorized  them  to  ply  their  trade. 


•  lUynald.  ann.  1449,  No.  10.— RipoU  IV.  72. 

Id  1718  the  congregation  of  the  Propngnnda  permitted  the  erection  of  a 
Greek  episcopate  in  Calabria,  to  supply  the  epiritual  needs  of  the  Greek  popula- 
tion. The  Greeks  in  the  Island  of  i^icily  compluined  of  the  expense  of  sending 
their  youtha  to  Calabria  or  to  Home  for  ordinntion,  und  in  1784,  at  the  instance 
of  Ferdinand  HI..  Pius  VI,  authorized  the  eatablishmcnt  of  another  Greek  bishop 
in  Palermo. — Gallo,  Codice  Bcclesiostico  Siculo,  IV.  47  (Palermo,  1852). 
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Tetzel,  who  stirred  the  imiignation  of  Luther  to  rebellion,  wasJ 
only  a  re])re8entative  of  a  horde  of  vuii^bontis  who  for  oeatorMM 
hail  rteeteil  the  populations  and  had  done  all  in  their  power  U>j 
render  religion  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  thinking  men.     Tbej 
Douiinican  Thoin.ui  of  Cantimpre  bitterly  compares  the  trifling] 
sums  \yhich  purchased  salvation  from  \^^y&^  emissaries  oollectiog 
funds  for  the  Italian  wars  of  the  Holy  See  with  the  endless  labon 
and  austerities  of  his  brethren  and  of  the  Franciscans — the  sleep*] 
less  vigils  and  the  days  sjient  in  ministering  to  the  spiritual  needs] 
of  fell<)w-creatu!*e8,  witliout  obtaining  assured  pardon  for  tbeirsinsJ 
The  character  of  these  [>eildlers  of  salvation  is  summed  up  in  a  tradl 
presented  to  the  Council  of  Lyons  in  1274  by  Uraberto  de'  Romani,] 
who  had  resigned  the  generalate  of  the  Dominican  Order  in  l2t>3,rJ 
He  declares  that  they  expose  the  Chm-ch  to  derision  by  their  UeM 
and  liltliiness;  they  bribe  the  prelates  and  thus  obtain  what  pnvi*] 
leges  they  want ;  the  f  rautls  of  their  letters  of  jmrdon  are  almoad 
incredible ;  they  find  a  fruitful  source  of  guin  in  false  relics,  ui<U 
though  they  collect  large  sums  from  the  people,  but  httle  inurM 
to  the  ostensible  objects  for  which  the  collections  are  nuule.*        I 
These  creatures  were  not  to  Iw  reached  by  the  ordinary  juri»- 
diction,  for  they  either  bore  papal  commissions  or  those  of  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese;  their  trade  was  too  profitable  to  all  parties 
to  be  suppressed,  and  the  only  way  of  curbing  their  worst  excesaes 
seemed  through  the  Inquisition.    Acconhngly  the  Inquisition  hwl 
hardly  l>een  fully  organized  when  Alexander  IV.  hml  recourse  to 
it  for  this  pui-posef  and  included  in  the  powers  conferred  on  in- 
quisitors that  of  restraining  ihe*jt(ce»tu<md  and  of  forbidding  th^ir 

•  Th.  Cantiinpnit.  Bonum  Universale,  Lib.  ii.  c.  2. — Humb.  de  Roduui.  Tract 
in  Concil.  LugOun.  P.  in.  c.  a  O^^rtcnc  Ampl.  CoU.VTI.  107).  Cf.  OpuscTriptrt- 
P.  III.  c.  viii.  (Piiscic.  Rpr.  Exprtoml.  ot  Pupend.  IX.  397). 

Willifttn  lAngUncl  sols  forth  the  popular  npprecintion  of  the  Qumdmsrii^ 
sufficient  dial i net n ess-- 

"  Here  prechetl  &  Pnrdonere  a.s  ho  a  prest  were, 
Broughte  forth  a  bullcwith  hishopcs  6qIo8. 
And  acido  tliat  hym-Mlfo  m;ghte  asoilen  hem  alle 
Of  fulshed  of  fastyng  of  vowes  ybrokcn. 
LewiHl  men  loued  hyiu  well  and  lyked  Iub  wordon . 
,  .  .  Were  the  biftcbop  yblissed  imd  worth  liothe  bis 
J  His  »ecl  ithuMu  nut  be  sent  to  dcceyuc  tlie  peple." 

Piers  Plownum,  Prolog:iM«  08-7t 
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preaching.  This  was  repeated  by  successive  popes ;  it  came  to  be 
embodied  in  the  canon  law,  and  was  customarily  included  in  the 
entunemtion  of  duties  recited  in  the  conmiissions  issued  to  inquisi- 
ton.  A  tithe  of  the  energy  shown  in  hunting  down  Waldenses 
and  Spirituals  would  have  effectually  suppressed  the  worst  features 
of  this  sbamefttl  traffic,  but  that  energy  was  wholly  lacking.  In 
all  the  annals  of  the  Inquisition  I  have  met  with  but  a  single  case, 
occurring  in  1289,  when  Berenger  Porailli  was  brought  before  the 
inquisitor  Guillaume  de  Saint-Seine.  He  was  a  married  clerk  of 
Narbonne,  who  stated  that  for  thirty  years  he  had  foDowed  the 
trade  of  qncMtitariita  in  the  dioceses  of  T^arbonne,  Carcaj»onne,  and 
elsewhere,  collecting  the  alms  of  the  pions  for  the  building  of 
churches,  bridges,  and  other  objects.  He  was  wont  to  preach  to 
the  people  during  the  celebration  of  mass,  and  confessed  to  telling 
the  most  outrageous  lies — that  the  cross  which  Christ  carried  to 
the  place  of  crucifixion  was  so  heavy  that  it  would  be  a  burden  for 
ten  men ;  that  when  the  Vii^n  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  it 
bent  over  so  that  she  kissed  the  Saviour's  hands  and  feet,  after 
which  it  arose  again,  and  many  fables  concerning  purgatory  and 
the  liberation  of  souls — the  latter,  which  were  the  real  frauds  of 
his  trade,  being  prudently  suppressed  in  the  official  report  of  his 
confession.  A  question  as  to  his  belief  in  these  stories  revealed 
to  him  his  danger,  for  to  admit  it  would  have  been  to  stamp  him-^ 
self  a  heretic.  He  humbly  replied  that  he  knew  that  he  had  been 
habitually  uttering  lies,  but  he  told  them  to  move  the  hearts  of 
his  hearers  to  liberality,  and  he  at  once  begged  to  be  penanced. 
What  penance  was  awarded  him  does  not  appear.^ 

That  trials  of  this  sort  were  rare  is  evident  from  the  complaint 
of  the  Council  of  Vienne,  in  1311,  that  these  vagalwnds  were  in  the 
habit  of  granting  plenary  indulgences  to  those  who  made  donations 
to  the  churches  which  they  represented,  of  dispensing  from  vows, 
of  absolving  for  perjury,  homicide,  and  other  crimes,  of  relieving 
their  benefactors  from  a  portion  of  any  penance  assigned  them,  or 
the  souls  of  their  relations  from  purgatorj',  and  granting  immedi- 
ate admission  to  paradise.  All  this  was  forbidden  for  the  future, 
but  the  Inquisition  was  no  longer  relied  upon  to  coerce  the  par- 

•  C.  xj.  $  2  Sexto  V.  ii.— Bern.  Guidon.  Practica  P.  v.  (Ed.  Douaii,  p.  109).~ 
Eymericpp.  107,  504.— Coll.  I>oftt,  XXVL  Sli. 
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doners  to  obedience ;  the  bishops  were  ordered  to  take  the  matter' 
in  hand  and  punish  the  oiUloers.  They  proved  as  inefficient  as 
might  hare  been  expected.  The  abuse  continued  until  it  became 
the  proximate  cause  of  the  Reformation,  after  which  the  Council 
of  Trent  abolished  the  profession  of  pardoner,  avowedly  because  it 
was  the  occasion  of  great  scandal  among  the  faithful,  and  that  all 
efforts  to  reform  it  had  proved  useless.* 

More  important  was  the  nonfeasance  of  the  Inquisition  with  re- 
spect to  simony.  This  was  the  corroding  cancer  of  the  Church 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  Middle  Ages — the  source  whence 
sprang  almost  all  the  evils  with  which  she  af^cted  Christendom. 
From  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  fi-om  the  jwpe  to  the  humblest 
parish  priest,  the  curse  was  univei'sal.  Those  who  luul  only  the  sac- 
raments to  sell  made  a  tratle  of  them.  Those  whose  loftier  posi- 
tion gave  them  command  of  bencrtces  and  preferment,  of  dispensa- 
tions and  of  justice,  had  no  shame  in  offering  their  wares  in  open 
market,  and  preferment  thus  obtained  filled  the  Church  with  mer- 
cenary and  rapacious  men  >vhose  sole  object  was  to  swell  their 
purses  by  extortion  and  to  find  enjoyment  in  ignoble  vices.  Ber- 
thold  of  Katisbon,  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  centary* 
preaches  that  simony  is  the  worst  of  sins,  worse  than  homicide, 
adultery,  perjury,  but  it  now  so  crazes  men  that  they  think  through 
it  to  serve  God.f  Instinctively  all  eves  turned  to  the  IIolv  See  as 
the  source  and  fountain  of  all  these  evils.  A  quaint  popular  satire, 
current  in  the  thirteenth  oentur\%  shows  how  keenly  this  was  fell: 

"Here  beginneth  tho  Gospel  according  te  the  aiWer  Murks.  In  l!ioi>e  tUj» 
the  pope  said  to  the  Romans:  When  the  Son  of  Man  ahaU  come  to  the  thmnc 
of  our  majesty,  6rst  aay  to  him :  Friend,  why  comest  thou  T  And  if  he  eontinoi 
to  knock,  giving  you  nothing,  yc  shall  cast  him  into  outer  darknesa.  And  it 
came  to  pass  that  a  certain  poor  clerk  came  to  tJie  court  of  tho  lord  popf  iwl 
cried  out,  Baying :  Have  mercy  on  me,  ye  gate-keep<;r8  of  tlic  pope,  for  tijc  hanJ 
of  poverty  hath  touched  mc,  I  am  poor  and  hungry,  I  pray  yoa  to  help  my 
misery.  Then  were  they  wroth  and  said  :  Friend,  thy  poverty  perish  with  ihwi; 
get  thee  behind  me  Satan,  for  thou  knowest  not  the  odor  of  money.  Verilj. 
verily,  I  ftay  unto  thco  that  thou  shalt  not  enter  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord  until 
thou  Imst  given  thy  last  fartliing. 


•  a  Clement,  v.  ix.— Concil.  Senonens.  ann.  1485,  Art  n.  c.  8  (D^Achery,  I 
— C.  Trident.  Bess.  xxi.  De  Reform,  c,  9. 
t  Bcrtholdi  a  Ratispona  Scrmones,  Mooachii,  1882,  p.  98. 
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'*  Then  the  poor  man  went  away  and  sold  bis  cloak  and  his  co»t  and  ull  that 
he  had,  and  gave  it  to  the  cardinals  and  gaCe-kecpen  and  chamlwrlains.  But  they 
said  :  What  is  this  among  so  many  ?  Aod  tbey  cast  him  beyond  the  gates,  and 
he  wept  bitterly  and  could  find  nought  to  comfort  him.  Then  came  to  the 
court  a  rich  clerk,  fat  and  broad  and  heavy,  who  in  his  wrath  had  slain  a  man. 
First  he  gave  to  the  gate-kccpcr,  then  to  the  chamberlain,  then  to  the  cardinals; 
and  they  thouglit  they  were  about  to  receive  more.  But  the  lord  pope,  hearing 
that  the  conlinals  and  servants  had  many  gifts  ^om  the  clerk,  fell  sick  unto 
death.  Then  uDlo  him  the  rich  man  scat  an  electuary  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
straightway  be  was  cured.  Then  the  lord  pope  called  unto  him  the  cardinals 
and  aervants,  and  said  unto  them  :  Brethren,  take  heed  that  no  one  seduce  you 
with  empty  words.     I  set  you  an  example ;  even  as  I  take,  so  shall  ye  take."  * 

Vainly  the  intrepid  energy  and  inflexible  will  of  Ilildebrand 
in  the  eleventh  century  strove  to  extirpate  the  ineradicable  curse. 
It  only  grew  wider  and  deeper  as  the  Church  extended  its  powers 
and  centralized  them  in  the  Holy  See.  Simony  was  recognize<l  in 
the  canon  law  as  a  heresy,  punishable  as  heresy  with  perpetual 
seclusion,  and  as  such  was  justiciable  by  the  Inquisition.  With 
that  organization  at  the  command  of  the  Holy  See  the  untiring 
energy  which  through  so  many  generations  pursued  the  Cathari 
and  Waldenses  coidd  in  time  have  cured  this  spreading  ulcer  and 
puriiied  the  Church,  but  the  Inquisition  was  never  instructed  to 


*  Carmina  Burana.  Breslau,  1B83,  pp.  22-3. — This  was  a  favorite  theme  with 
the  poetasters  of  the  time— 


Petnis  foris,  intus  Nero, 

intua  lupus,  foris  vcro 

sicut  agni  ovium*'  (lb.  p.  18), 


"  Cardinalcs  ut  pneiHxi 
novo  jure  cructfixi 
vendiint  patrimoniam. 
and  this  pervaded  tlic  whole  Church — 

"  Veneunt  altaria^ 
Tenit  eucliaristia 
cum  sit  nugatorift 
gratia  venalis." — (lb.  p.  41). 
Tbe  honest  Franciscan,  John  of  Wtntcrthur,  attributed  aU  the  evila  which  op- 
pressed the  Church  to  its  veniility  — 

"Ecclesiam  nuromus  vilem  fecit  raerelricem. 
Nam  pro  mercede  scortum  dat  se  cnpienti. 
Nummns  cuncta  facit  nil  l>one  justitia, 
Cunctis  ppostiluens  pro  muncrt?  seque  venalem, 
Singula  facia  ncgat  vel  agit  pro  stipito  solo; 
Divino  zcio  nulla  fere  ]>eragit." 

Yitnduriini  Chmn.  ann.  1B4& 

m.— 40 
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prosecute  simonia^^,  and  there  is  no  trace  in  its  records  that  it 
ever  volunteered  to  do  so.  In  fact,  had  any  overzealous  official  at- 
tempted such  uncalled-for  work  he  woald  speedily  have  been 
brought  to  his  senses,  for  simony  was  not  only  the  direct  souite 
of  profit  to  the  curia  in  the  sale  of  preferment,  but  indirectly  so  is 
the  sale  of  dispensations  to  those  who  had  incurred  its  disabilitid. 
It  seems  almost  a  contradiction  in  terms  to  speak  of  the  Holy  M 
issuing  dispensations  for  heresy,  and  yet  this  was  habitual.  Leg- 
ates and  nuncios,  when  despatched  abroad,  wore  empowered  to 
gather  a  hiU'vest  among  the  faitliful  by  issuing  dispensations  for 
all  manner  of  disabihties  and  irregularities,  and  among  these 
Bimony  is  conspicuously  noted.  This  ceased  when  John  XXII. 
systematized  the  sale  of  absolutions  and  drew  everything  to 
the  papal  penitentiary,  when  pardon  for  simony  in  a  layman  could 
be  had  for  six  grossi,  in  a  cleric  for  seven,  and  in  a  monk  foreigbt. 
It  is  easy  to  see  why^  the  Inquisition  was  not  used  to  suppress  a 
heresy  so  profitable  in  every  aspect.  Indeed,  while  under  the 
canon  law  it  was  held  to  be  a  heresy,  yet  it  was  practically  neter 
treated  as  such.  Guillaume  Durand,  in  his  Speculum  Juris,  irril- 
ten  in  1271,  gives  formulas  for  the  accusation,  by  private  indi- 
viduals, of  siiaoniacai  bishops  and  priests  and  monks,  but  neither 
he  nor  his  numerous  commentators  make  the  shghtest  allusion  to 
it  as  subject  to  the  procedure  against  heresy  * 


•  C.  7,  20.  21  Deer.  P,  ii.  Caus,  1,  Q.  I.— Th.  Aquin.  Snmm.  Sec  Sec.  Q.  100, 
Art.  1,— Gloss.  Bcruardi ;  GhwiS.  Hostiens.  (Eyuic?ric.  pp.  138. 143, 165(.— Eynitfric 
p.  318.— Borger,  Kogiatna  d'lun.  IV.  No.  2077,  8010,  4668,4718.— ThomiU,Ui?. 
de  BonifiiCB  VIII.  No.  547,  554,  557-8,  C44,  736,  747.— Tmhj  Sac.  Panitent  E4 
FriLMlricIiR,  p.  85;  Ed.  Gilibings,  p.  3  (cf.  Vim  Eapcn,  Diasort.  in  Jiia  C»non. 
iioviss.  P.  ni.  p.  60lt)— Durandi  dpucul.  Juris  Lib.  iv.  Partic.  ir.  Hubr  4f 
Simonia, 

Cloraent  IV.  wns  exceptional  in  80ekinj[j[  to  repress  the  acquisitivenpsi  of  th* 
curir^  When,  in  1266,  Joan  de  Courtenai  won  elected  Atchbiabcip  of  R^BM^tad 
encumbered  liia  see  with  a  debt  of  twelve  thmiMnd  livree  to  pay  tho  ^acrsd  Oti' 
Ifge,  Clement  prnniptly  eKoommunicarid  him  nnd  summoned  him  to  rrviu»l  ilir 
nnnics  of  all  who  participated  in  the  KpoiU.  Ycb  Clement  had  no  scrapie  iafil* 
lowing  the  example  of  his  predecessor.  Urban  IV,,  in  the  negotiations  which  n** 
suited  in  the  cniBode  of  Charles  of  Anjou  against  Miinfrt-d.  Bimon,  Cardintl  of 
S.  Cecilia,  sent  to  France  for  the  purpose,  wna  furnished  wilh  Kpecitit  powcM  to 
dispense  for  defects  of  nge  or  birth  or  other  irreguliiritit'S  in  the  acquiwiiou  nf 
benefices,  fur  holding  ploraUUes,  and  fur  ouuhnge  wititiit  the  prohibited  gradei 
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It  would  be  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  corruption  which 
from  this  cause  interpeaetrated  every  fibre  of  the  Church,  (iiling 
benefices  with  ignorant  and  worldly  men,  eager  to  wring  from  the 
unfortunates  committed  to  their  cure  the  sums  with  which  they 
had  bought  the  preferment.  Stephen  Palecz,  in  a  sermon  preached 
before  the  Council  of  Constance,  declares  that  there  is  scarce  a 
church  in  Christendom  free  from  tlio  stain  of  simony,  owing  to 
the  desperate  struggle  of  all  kinds  of  men  to  obUiin  the  honors, 
wealth,  and  luxur^^  attending  an  ecclesiustioal  preferment,  and  re- 
sulting in  the  promotion  of  the  ignorant,  weak,  and  wicked,  who 
could  not  find  employment  as  shepherds  or  swineherds.  So  un- 
blushing was  the  venality  of  the  Holy  See  that  dialecticians  and 
jurists  of  high  authority  seriously  argued  that  the  jwpe  could 
not  commit  simony.  This  is  scarce  surprising  when  po|)es  were 
found  who  could  do  a  sharp  stroke  of  business,  like  Boniface  IX. 
In  want  of  money  to  pay  his  troo|>ers  and  defray  the  cost  of  his 
vast  buildings,  he  suddenly  deposed  nearly  all  the  prelates  who 
chanced  to  l>e  at  the  papal  CDurt,  and  many  absent  ones,  or  he 
translated  them  to  titular  sees,  and  then  sold  to  the  highest  bidder 
the  places  thus  vacated.  Many  unlucky  ones,  who  were  unable  to 
buy  back  their  piHiferment,  wandered  around  the  court  without 
bread  to  eat»  and  the  confusion  and  discon!  caused  in  many  prov- 
inces was  indescribable.  Theodore  a  Niem,  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  this  fact,  was  himself  a  papal  official  for  thirts'-five 
years,  and  knew  whereof  he  spoke  when  he  compai'ed  the  splen- 
did liberality  of  the  Gennan  prelates  with  the  stingy  avarice  of  the 
Italians,  who  gave  nothing  in  charity,  but  bent  their  whole  ener- 
gies to  enriching  them.'wlves  and  their  families.  I5ut  when  they 
die,  he  says,  the  collectors  of  the  apostolic  camera  seize  the  whole 
spoil,  and  through  this  dej^rcdation  and  rapine  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  exaggerate  the  destruction  of  the  Italian  cathedrals  and 
monasteries,  which  are  loft  ahnost  tenantless.  As  for  the  camera 
itself,  its  officials  have  hard  homls  and  stony  bosoms,  and  hearts 
more  impenetrable  to  mercy  than  steel  itself.  They  are  as  pitiless 
to  Christians  as  Turks  or  Tartars  could  be,  stripping  all  newly  pro- 


and  wa3  instructed  to  distribute  tbese  fuvors  so  aa  to  remove  obstacles  to  the 
eDterprise  (Urbani  PP.  IV.  Epiett,  32-35,  40,  tU-0.  08;  Ckment.  PP.  IV.  Epiatt. 
^  jg.  20, 41,  8S3.— aj).  Mortenu  Thcaaur.  1I.> 
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moted  prelates  of  everything.  If  the  latter  cannot  pay  their  de- 
mands, forbearance  for  a  time  is  sold  at  an  immoderate  price  under 
terrible  oaths,  and  if  anything  has  been  kept  back  for  the  expenses 
of  the  homeward  journey  it  is  extorted,  so  that  whoever  escapes 
from  their  clutches  can  truly  say,  Cajitabit  vtwuus  corar/i  lalrom 
mator.  If  you  go  there  to  pay  a  thousand  florins  and  a  single  one 
is  light,  you  are  not  allowed  to  depart  till  you  have  replaced  it 
with  a  heavier  one,  or  made  good  in  silver  twice  the  deficiencj. 
And  if,  within  a  year,  the  promised  sum  is  not  paid,  the  bishop  be- 
comes a  simple  priest  again,  and  the  abbot  a  simple  monk.  Never 
satiated,  the  proper  place  of  these  officials  is  with  the  iafem^ 
furies,  with  the  harpies,  and  with  the  unsatisfied  Tantalus.  Pog- 
gio,  who  was  papal  secretary  for  forty  years,  describes  the  appli- 
cants for  preferment  as  worthy  of  these  officials.  They  were  idle, 
ignorant,  sordid  men,  useless  for  all  good  purposes,  who  hung 
around  the  curia,  clamoring  for  benefices  or  any  other  favor  which 
they  could  get.  Another  |>apal  oflicial  tells  us  that  Boniface  IX. 
filled  the  German  sees  with  unfit  and  useless  persons,  for  he  who 
paid  the  most  obtained  the  preferment.  Many  paid  ten  timt.^ 
more  than  it  hiul  cost  their  predecessors,  for  some  archbishoprics 
fetched  forty  thousand  florins,  others  sixty  thousiind,  and  othere 
eighty  thousand.*    

•  Von  der  Hardt,  I.  xn.  841.— D'Argentrt  I.  ii.  2S8.— Theod.  a  Ntctii  *^r 
SchiBraate  Lib.  n.  c.  x\t.  ;  Ejusd.  Nenior.  Dnionis  Tract,  vi.  c.  30.  37.  v.*).- 
Poggii  Bracciol.  Dialogus  contra  UypocriBim. — Gobeliol  Pereoae  Cosmodroui. 
Mt  V.  c.  85. 

The  question  as  to  the  possibility  of  a  pope  committing  sitnony  was  long 
under  discussion.  At  the  Council  of  Lyons,  iu  1345,  Quiurd,  Bishop  of  Cambrai, 
was  asked  by  a  cardinal  if  he  believed  it  possible,  when  be  rendered  a  most  em- 
pbatic  answer  in  the  affirmative  (I'h-  Cantimprut.  fionum  Universale,  Lib.  R.  c 
2).  Thomas  Aquinas  not  only  asserts  it,  but  adds  that  the  higher  the  position  of 
the  offender  the  greater  the  sin  (Summ.  Sec.  Sec.  Q.  100,  Art,  1.  No.  7).  Vet  iht 
renality  of  the  Holy  Sec  whs  too  notorious  for  concealment,  and  arguments  were 
framed  to  prove  that  the  pnpe  had  a  right  to  sell  preferments,  for  which  see  lb« 
Aureum  S)>ftulum  Ptip<x,  P.  n.  c.  1,  written  in  1404»  under  Boniface  IX.,  and  tUe 
laborious  effort  of  William  of  Ockham  to  controvert  the  assertion.  The  ingeni- 
ous methods  of  the  curia  to  extract  the  last  penny  from  applicants  are  described 
in  P.  I.  c.  V.  of  the  Speculum.  The  author  has  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  the 
curia  to  l)e  in  n  state  of  damnation  (Fascic.  Rer.  Expctend.  et  Fugiend.  II.  03.70, 
81, 461).  All  who  deplored  the  condition  of  the  Church  instinctively  turned  to 
the  Holy  See  as  the  source  of  corruption  and  demoralization.    KoUiixig  can  vellj 
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It  was  in  vain  that  Gerson  proved  that  the  papal  demand  of 
firat-froits  of  prefennentB  was  simony.  It  was  in  vain  that  the 
councils  of  Constance  and  of  Siena  complained  and  protested, 
and  that  of  Basle  endeavored  to  frame  reformatory  regulations. 
Equally  vain  was  the  attempt  of  Charles  VII.  and  the  £mperor 
Albert  II.  in  the  Pragmatic  Sanctions  of  1438,  against  the  pro- 
tests of  Eugenius  IV.,  to  declare  the  annates  and  first-fruits  to  be 
simony.  The  papal  system  was  too  strong  for  Its  grasp  to  be 
thrown  off,  and  up  to  the  time  of  the  Keformation  simony  con- 
tinued to  be  the  all-pervading  curse.* 

In  addition  to  this  source  of  infection  from  above  there  was  an 
equally  potent  cause  of  demoralization  from  below  in  the  immunity 
enjoyed  by  the  clergy  from  secular  jurisdiction.  Not  only  were 
the  people  scandalized  by  seeing  clerical  homicides  and  criminals 
of  all  sorts  set  free  after  the  mockery  of  a  trial  in  the  ecclesias- 
tical courts,  but  the  impunity  thus  enjoyed  drew  into  the  ranks 
of  the  Church  hosts  of  vile  and  worthless  men,  who  sought  in  the 
tonsure  security  from  justice.f 

Under  such  a  system  it  is  easy  to  conceive  the  character  of  the 
prelates  and  priests  with  which  the  Church  was  every  where  afflicted. 

be  conceived  more  terrible  tban  the  accoant  of  it  given  aboat  this  time  by  Car- 
dinal Matthew  of  Krokow  in  his  tract  Jk  SquahrOma  Bomana  OuruB  (lb.  n. 
6S4-S07). 

*  Qersoni  Tract  de  Bymonia. — D'Argontrt  I.  n.  284. — Goldast  Constit.  Imp. 
L408. 

In  La  dSploration  de  VJtglm  miUtanle  of  Jean  Boucher,  in  1512,  simony  is 
described  as  the  chief  source  of  trouble — 

"  Geste  sizte  gloute  et  insatiable 
Du  sanctuaire  elle  a  fait  ung  estable, 
Et  de  mes  loys  coustnme  abhominable. 
Ha,  ha,  mauldicte  et  fiiusse  symooie  I 
Tu  ne  cessas  jamais  de  m^infester  .... 
Pour  ung  courtault  on  bailie  ung  b^oMce; 
Pour  ung  baiser  ou  aultre  maleflce 
Quelque  champis  aura  ung  evesch6 ; 
Pour  cent  escus  quelque  meschant  novice, 
Plain  de  luxure  et  de  tout  aultre  vice, 
De  dignitez  sera  tout  empesch^." 
(Bull,  de  la  Soc.  de  VHist  du  Prot.  Fran^ais,  1856,  pp.  268-0). 
t  Vaissette,  t^.  Privat,  X.  Pr.  242, 254.— See  the  author's  '*  Studies  in  Church 
History,"  2  £d.  pp.  210  sqq. 
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Making  some  allowance  for  rhetorical  enthusiasm,  the  invective  of 
Nicholas  de  Clemangifi  must  be  received  as  true.  As  for  the  hish- 
ops,  he  says,  as  they  have  to  spend  all  the  money  they  can  n^ 
to  obtain  their  sees,  they  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  extar- 
tion,  neglecting  wholly  their  pastonil  duties  and  the  spiritual  wd- 
fare  of  their  docks;  and  if,  by  chanoe,  one  of  them  liappens  to 
pay  attention  to  such  subjects,  he  is  des]>ised  as  unworthy  of  hi« 
order.  Preaching  is  regarded  as  disgraceful.  All  preferment  and 
all  sacerdotal  functions  are  sold,  as  well  as  every  episcopal  mmu- 
tration,  laying  on  of  hands,  cr>nfossion,  absolution,  dis|x*nsation; 
and  this  is  openly  defendetl,  as  they  say  they  have  not  reoeivd 
gratis,  and  are  not  bound  to  give  gratis.  The  only  benefices  bfr 
stowed  without  payment  are  to  their  bastards  and  jugglers.  Thdr 
jurisdiction  is  turne<l  equally  to  account.  The  greatest  criminals 
cun  purchase  jianlon,  while  their  pnxitors  trump  up  charges  against 
innocent  rustics  which  have  to  be  compounded.  Citations  nndfT 
excommunication,  delays  and  re]>eate<l  citations,  are  emploved, 
until  the  most  obstinate  is  wora  out  and  forced  to  settle,  with 
enormous  charges  added  to  the  original  trifling  fine.  Men  prefer 
to  livo  imdcr  the  most  cruel  tyrants  rather  than  undergo  the  judg- 
ments of  tlie  bishops.  Absenteeism  is  the  rule.  Many  of  the 
highops  never  see  their  dioceses ;  and  these  are  more  useful  tiiim 
those  who  reside,  for  the  latter  contaminate  their  people  by  their 
evil  example.  As  no  examination  is  made  into  the  lives  of  aspir- 
ants to  the  priesthood,  hut  only  as  to  their  ability  to  pay  the  stip- 
ulated price,  the  Church  is  filled  with  ignorant  and  immoral  men. 
Few  are  able  to  read.  They  haunt  the  taverns  and  brothels,  con- 
suming time  and  substance  in  eating,  drinking,  and  gambling: 
they  quarrel,  fight,  and  blaspheme,  and  hasten  to  the  altar  from 
the  embraces  of  their  concubines.  Canons  are  no  loetter;  sim*, 
for  the  most  ]iartj  they  have  l>ought  exemption  from  episcopal 
jurisdiction,  they  commit?  all  sorts  of  crimes  and  scandals  with 
impunity.  As  for  monks,  they  specially  avoid  all  to  which  their 
vows  oblige  them — chastity,  poverty,  and  obedience — anil  are  licen- 
tious and  undisciplined  vagabonds,  Thij  Mendicants,  who  prf- 
tend  to  make  amends  for  the  neglect  of  duty  by  the  secular  cler- 
gy, are  pharisees  and  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing.  With  incredible 
eagerness  and  infinite  deceit  they  seek  everywhere  for  tempi^ml 
gain ;  they  abandon  themselves  beyond  all  other  men  t^}  the  pleoF 
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ores  of  the  flesh,  feasting  and  ilrinking,  and  polluting  all  things 
with  their  burning  luat&  A9  for  the  nuns,  modesty  forbids  the 
d(38cription  of  the  nunneries,  which  ai*e  mere  brothels,  so  that  to 
take  the  veil  is  e<|uivii.lont  to  becoming  a  public  prostitute.* 

We  might  suspect  this  to  be  the  exaggeration  of  a  soared 
ascetic  if  it  were  not  for  the  unanimous  testimony  of  all  who  de- 
aoribe  the  condition  of  the  Church  from  the  thirtec'Uth  ctmtury 
on.  When  St.  Bonaventura  defended  the  Mendicants  ai^unst  the 
charge  of  assailing,  in  their  sennons,  the  vices  of  the  secular  cler- 
gy, he  denied  their  doing  so  for  the  reason  that  any  such  arraign- 
ment  would  l>e  sui>eriluous;  amU  moi-eovcr,  that  if  they  were  to 
unveil  the  full  turpitude  of  the  clerical  class  thes(^  wotdd  all  be  ex- 
pelled, and  there  would  be  no  hope  of  seeing  their  places  more 
, worthily  hiled,  for  the  bishops  would  not  select  virtuous  men. 
,To  do  60,  moreover,  would  deprive  the  people  of  all  faith  in  the 
Church,  and  heresy  would  become  uncontrollable.  In  another 
tract  he  declares  that  almost  all  ju'icsts  were  legally  incapable  of 
performing  their  functions,  either  through  the  simony  attendant 
.on  their  ordination  or  through  the  commission  of  crimes  entailing 
suspension  and  deprivation.  It  wivs  not  infrequent,  he  says,  for 
jprieets  to  persuade  women  that  there  was  no  sin  in  intercourse 
with  a  clerk.f 

In  1305  Frederic  of  Trinacria,  in  a  confidential  letter  to  his 
bzx>ther,  Jayme  II.  of  Aragon,  says  that  he  ha^  been  le^l  to  doubt 
whether  the  GosikjI  was  divine  revelation  or  human  invention,  for 
three  reasons.  The  first  is  the  character  of  the  secular  clergy, 
especially  of  the  bishojw,  abbots,  and  other  prelates,  who  ai*e  des- 
titute of  all  spiritual  life,  find  are  pestifei*ous  in  tlieir  inOuenoe 
through  the  public  display  of  their  wickedness.  The  second  rear 
son  is  the  character  of  tne  regular  clergy,  and  especially  of  the 
ilendicants,  whose  morals  and  lives  stupefy  all  observei's;  the 
iare  so  alienated  from  God  that  they  justify  the  seculars  and  the 
llaity  by  the  comparison;  tlieir  wieke<lness  is  so  notorious  that  he 
fears  that  some  day  the  people  will  rise  against  them,  for  they 
.bring  infection  into  every  house  which  they  frequent.    The  third 


iKic-  de  Clemftngia  <\e  Ruina  Kcclesin,  cap.  rix.-xxxTi. 
S.  Booaventune  LibeU.  Apologct.  Qustft  L ;  Tractatae  quore  Fr.  Minores 
[prsdiccnt. 
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reason  is  the  negligence  of  the  Holy  See,  which  of  old,  as  we  are 
told,  used  to  send  legates  through  the  kingdoms  to  look  after  the 
condition  of  religion ;  but  now  this  is  never  done,  and  they  are 
sent  only  for  worldly  objects.  We  see,  he  says,  that  it  labora 
without  ceasing  to  slay  schismatics,  but  we  never  see  it  solicLtooa 
to  convert  them.  The  eloquence  of  Amaldo  de  Vilanova  wm 
required  to  persuade  Frederic  that  aJl  this  was  compatible  with 
the  truth  of  Christianity,  and  he  undertook  to  introduce  a  reforma- 
tion in  his  own  kingdom,  commencing  with  himself.* 

Marsiglio  of  Padua  may  be  a  suspected  witness  when  he  a^ 
sumes,  as  a  universally  recognized  fact,  the  corruption  of  the 
of  ecclesiastics.  They  despoiled  the  poor,  they  were  insatiable  in 
their  greed,  and  what  they  wrung  from  their  flocks  was  wasted  ill 
debauchery.  Boj's,  unlettered  men,  unknown  persons,  were  pro- 
moted to  benefices,  and  the  bishops,  by  their  example,  carried  to 
destruction  more  souls  than  they  saved  by  their  teaching.  But 
his  contemporary,  Alvaro  Pelayo,  the  Franciscan  penitentiary  of 
John  XXII. ,  is  beyond  suspicion,  and  he  describes  the  Church 
of  his  time  as  completely  secularized.  There  is  no  act  of  secular 
life  in  which  priests  and  monks  are  not  busy.  As  for  the  prel- 
ates, he  can  only  compare  them  to  the  fabled  Lamia,  with  a 
human  head  and  the  body  of  a  beast — a  monstrous  fury  whicb 
tears  its  own  offspring  to  pieces  and  destroys  all  within  its  reach. 
The  prelates,  ho  says,  give  no  teaching  to  their  people,  but  flay 
and  rend  them.  The  bi'ead  due  to  tlie  poor  is  lavished  on  jesters 
and  dogs.  Faith  and  justice  have  abandoned  the  earth  ;  there  is 
no  humanity  or  kindness ;  the  voracious  flame  of  WTath  and  envy 
destroys  the  Church  and  skins  the  poor  with  fraud  and  stmoar. 
Scripture  and  the  canons  are  regarded  as  fables.  Through  the 
iniquity  of  the  priests  and  prelates  the  evils  gather,  for  they  pnb- 
licly  pervert  the  law,  they  render  false  judgments,  they  add  blooii 
to  blood,  for  many  perish  through  their  frauds  and  machinatioD& 
They  gloss  and  declare  the  law  as  they  choose.  The  doctors  ami 
prelates  and  priests  shed  the  blood  of  the  just.  They  take  the 
broad  path  that  leads  to  destruction,  and  will  not  enter,  nor  per 
mit  others  to  enter,  the  narrow  way  that  conducts  to  eternal  life. 
This  description  is  fully  borne  out  by  a  letter  of  Benedict  XII.  to 


i 


*  Pdayo,  Hct«rodoxos  Eapafioles,  t.  721-S,  78JM(, 
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le  Archbishop  of  Narboniie,  describing  the  utter  demoralization 
f  the  clergy  of  his  province,  so  lately  paritied  of  heresy  by  the 
x«less  labure  of  the  Inquisition.* 

Benedict's  well-intentioned  effort  at  reformation  was  fruit- 
;,  and  after  his  death  matters  only  became  worse,  if  possible. 
Fnder  Clement  VI.  vices  of  all  kinds  flourished  more  luxuriantly 
ever.  In  1351  a  Carmelite,  preaching  before  the  pope  and 
,  inveighed  against  their  turpitude  in  terms  which  terri- 
;ed  every  one,  and  caused  his  imraeiliate  dismissal.  Shortly  after- 
rards  a  letter  was  attixe<l  to  the  jwrtals  of  the  churches  addressed 
H  the  pope  and  his  cardinuJs.  It  was  signed  Leviathan,  Prince 
C  Darkness,  and  was  dated  in  the  centre  of  hell.  He  saluted  his 
icar  the  jx)j)e  iind  his  servants  the  cardinals,  with  whose  help  he 
tad  overcome  Christ ;  he  comnionde<.l  them  for  all  their  vices,  and 
ent  them  the  good  wishes  of  their  mother,  Pride,  and  their  sis- 
Bn,  Avarice,  Lust,  and  the  rest,  who  boast  of  their  well-being 
hrough  their  help.  Clcjuent  was  sorely  moved,  and  fell  danger- 
usly  sick,  but  the  writer  was  never  discovered.  When  Clement 
ied,  the  next  year,  a  majority  of  the  cardinals  were  disposed  to 
their  votes  for  Jean  Hirel,  Prior  of  the  Grande  Chartreuse,  but 
Cardinal  of  Pcrigoi'd  warned  thorn  that  their  favorite  had  such 
»eal  for  the  Church,  and  was  a  man  of  such  justice,  equity,  and 
lisregard  of  persons,  that  he  would  speedil}'  bring  them  back  to 
heir  ancient  condition,  and  that  in  four  months  their  coursers 
ould  be  converted  into  beasts  of  burden.  Frightened  at  this 
respect,  they  incontinently  elected  Innocent  Vl.f 

These  stories  are  verified  by  Petrarch's  descriptions  of  the 
pal  court  at  Avignon,  wherein  even  his  glowing  rhetoric  fails  to 
tisfy  the  vehemence  of  his  indignation,  while  the  details  which 
o  gives  to  justify  his  ardor  are  unfit  to  repeat.  It  is  the  West- 
pm  Babylon,  and  nothing  which  is  told  of  Assyria  or  Egypt,  or 
5Ten  of  Tartarus,  can  equal  it,  for  all  such  are  fables  by  corapari- 
(on.  Here  you  find  Nimrod  and  Serairamis,  Minos  and  Rhadaman- 
hus,  Cerberus  cionsuming  all  things,  Pasiphae  under  the  bull,  and 


*  Mftnil.  PatAv.  Defensor  Pncis  n.  li.  Cf.  cap.  xxiii.,  xxir. — Alvar.  Pelag.  de 
*l&oct  Ecclea.  Lib.  ii.  Art.  riL— Baluz.  et  Mansi,  III.  £4-5. 

t  Citron.  OlassbergcT  ann.  1335. — Albert.  ArgentiueDa.  Cliron.  ann.  18S1.— 
lUL  Ordin.  Carthua.  (Martene  Ampl.  Coll.  VI.  187). 
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her  offspring,  the  monster  Minotaur.  Here  you  seo  con 
blarkueas,  and  horror.  It  is  not  a  city,  but  a  den  of  spectres  an^ 
golilins,  the  coiiunoii  sink  of  idl  Wees,  the  heil  of  the  living-. 
God  is  despised,  money  is  worshipped,  the  laws  arc  trodden  under 
foot,  the  good  are  ridiculed  till  there  scarce  is  one  left  to  be  laughed 
at.  A  deluge  is  necessary,  but  thore  would  bo  no  Noah,  no  Dea- 
caliun  to  survive  it.  Avignon  is  the  woman  clothed  in  purple  and 
scarlet,  holding  the  golden  bowl  of  her  abominations  and  the  oib 
cleanness  of  her  fornications.  He  returns  to  the  subject  again 
again  with  undiminished  wmth,  and  he  casually  alludes  to 
of  the  cardinuht  :us  a  man  of  a  nobler  soul,  who  might  liave 
g(iod  haxl  he  not  belonged  to  the  sacretl  college.  The  mocking 
spirit  of  Boccaccio  is  equally  outspoken.  From  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  every  one  in  the  papid  court  is  abandoned  to  the  mostabom 
inable  vices.  The  sight  of  it  converts  a  Jew,  for  he  argues 
Christianity  must  l>c  of  Gml,  seeing  that  it  spreads  and  Hoorl 
in  spite  of  the  wickiiduess  of  its  bead.* 

Gregory  XJ.  was  the  fiercest  persecutor  of  heresy  in  the  f< 
teenth  century,  incessantly  active  against  Bretlirea  of  the 
Spirit,  Waldensefl,  and  Fraticelli.    He  could  boast  that  even  hs 
muuesake  and  prototype,  Gregory  iX.,  liad  founded  the  Inqoisi 
lion,  so  he  hud  i*estored  it  and  had  extended  it  into  Germany.   Y 
with  all  this  zeal  for  conipelUng  unity  of  faith,  St.  Birgitta 
divinely  commissioned  to  convey  to  him  this  message  from 
Lord: 

"  Hear,  O  Gregory  XI.,  tho  words  I  say  to  thec»  and  give  unto  tbem  djligrat 
attention!  Why  dosl  thou  hnte  me  so?  Why  are  lliy  audacity  and  prwump- 
Uon  90  great  ng^ainst  me  that  thy  worldly  court  deatrojrB  my  hearcnty  onel 
Proudly  tbou  despoiloat  uic  i*f  uiy  sheep.  Tho  wealth  of  the  Churcli  which  n 
mine,  anU  the  goods  of  the  faithful  of  the  Church,  thou  extortest  and  Mizett,  md 
givest  to  thy  worldly  friends.  Tbou  takcst  unjustly  the  store  of  tlie  poor  urnl 
lavishest  it  without  ahome  on  thy  worldly  friends.  What  have  I  done  to  tb«, 
0  Gregory  ?  Patiently  have  I  fluffercd  thee  to  rise  to  the  high-priesthood,  a&U  I 
have  foretold  to  thee  my  will  by  letters  divinely  sent  to  thee,  warning  tbee  at 


•  Petrarchi  Lib.  sine  Titulo  Epistt.  vii.^  viii,  ix,  xii.,  xri.— Decamerooe,  Oiom. 
L  Not.  3. 

Pc'trurch'a  wrath  at  the  papal  conrt  is  explicable  if  there  is  truth  la  tb«dlfr 
guating  story  alleged  in  explanation  of  the  enigmatical  allusions  ia  hb  Can- 
zone XXII. — **  Mai  non  to'  pii^  cantar  etmC  k)  jd^ma." 
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Ibi  nlTatioD  of  tb;  sonl,  and  reproachiag  thy  recklctiDeas.  How  then  dost 
tikoa  repay  my  many  fuvonl  Why  in  thy  court  dost  thou  sufiur  unchecked  the 
fbule«t  pride,  insatiable  avarice,  waDtonness  execrable  to  me,  and  aU-devouring 
tituony  r     Moreover,  tljou  dost  acize  and  carry  away  from  me  innumerable  souls, 

for  ifclUnigh  all  wlio  go  to  tliy  court  thou  plungest  into  the  fire  of  hell 

Gird  up  tby  loins,  then,  nnd  tear  not  Arise  and  bravely  seek  to  reform  the 
C%ttKb  which  I  have  purchtisud  with  my  blood,  and  it  will  be  restored  to  its 
fbnner  state,  though  now  a  brothel  is  more  respected  than  it  is.  If  thou  dost 
Dot  obey  my  command,  know  verily  that  thou  wilt  be  condemned,  and  CTcry 
rievil  of  hell  will  have  a  morsel  of  thy  soul,  immortal  and  iaconsumable." 

In  another  vision  St.  Birgitta  was  onlered  to  represent  to  the 
pope  the  deplorable  state  of  all  orders  of  the  clergy.  Priests  were 
rather  pimps  of  the  devil  than  clerks  of  God.  The  monasteries 
Were  well-nigli  abandoned,  mass  was  only  celebrated  in  them  in- 
termittentl}',  while  the  monks  resided  in  their  houses  and  had  no 
shame  in  acknowledging  their  offspring,  or  wandered  around,  fre- 
quently clad  in  armor  under  their  frocks.  The  doors  of  the  nun- 
nenos  were  open  night  and  day,  and  tliey  were  rather  brothels 
than  holy  retreats.  Such  is  the  burd(*n  of  St.  Birgitta's  repeated 
revelations,  and  nothing  that  Wickliff  or  IIuss  could  say  of  the 
depravity  of  the  clergy  could  exceetl  tlie  bitterness  of  her  denun- 
ciation.* 

The  inspiration  of  St.  Catharine  of  Siena  was  equally  outspoken. 
In  her  letters  to  Gregory  XI.,  Urban  VL,  and  the  dignitaries  who 
listened  respectfully  to  her  enunciations  of  the  voice  of  God,  her 
constant  theme  is  the  corruption  of  every  rank  in  the  hierarchy 
and  the  immediate  necessity  for  reform.  To  Gregory  she  an- 
nounces that  God  will  sharply  rebuke  him  if  ho  does  not  cleanse 
the  Church  of  its  impurities;  God  demands  of  him  to  cast  aside 
lukewarmness  and  fear,  and  to  become  another  man,  that  he  may 
eradicate  the  abundance  of  its  iniquity.  To  Urban  she  says  that 
it  is  not  possible  for  him  to  put  an  end  to  the  evil  everywhere 
oommitted  throughout  Christendom,  and  especially  by  the  clergy, 
bnt  at  least  he  can  do  what  lies  within  his  jwwer.  The  prelates 
she  describes  as  caring  for  nothing  but  pleasure  and  ambition;  they 


•  Rcvelat.  9.  Brigittre  Lib.  i.  c.  41 ;  Lib.  rv.  c.  83,  37, 143. 

St.  Birgitta  woa  cnnonized  in  1391  by  Bonifuce  IX.,  and  af>cr  the  Scbiam  was 
heftled  tbia  was  confirra<^<l  in  141d  by  Martin  IV.  Both  po[>€a  ascribe  her  rere- 
lationa  to  the  Holy  Ghost. 
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are  infernal  demons  carrying  off  the  souls  of  their  subjects,  they 
are  wolves  and  tralBckers  in  the  divine  grace.  As  for  the  ph 
they  are  tbo  exact  oppositcs  of  what  they  should  bo,  injuring  all 
who  come  in  contact  with  them ;  all  their  Hves  are  corrupt,  and 
they  are  not  worthy  to  be  calle<l  men,  but,  rather,  beasts,  wallow. 
ing  in  filth  and  indulging  in  all  the  wickedness  craved  by  theirj 
bestial  appetites ;  they  are  not  guardians  of  souls,  but  devourers, 
delivering  them  up  to  the  Wolf  of  Hell  *  All  these  warnings  fell 
upon  deaf  ears,  and  the  Church,  during  the  Great  Schism,  plunged, 
if  possible,  deeper  into  the  pit  of  abominations. 

In  1380  Telesforo,  the  hermit  of  Cosenza,  could  only  explain 
the  Schism  by  the  wealth  and  worldliness  of  the  clergy,  whod 
God  could  only  reform  by  stripping  them  of  their  temporaUtief 
and  thus  forcing  thom  to  live  according  to  the  gospeL  Although 
llenry  of  Ilessu  disputetl  the  prophetic  gifts  of  Telesforo,  he.  tooy 
had  no  hesitation  in  ascribing  the  Schism  to  the  simony,  avaric^ 
pride,  luxury,  and  vanity  of  the  Church,  and  he  can  only  explaia 
it  by  God  sometimes  in  his  wrath  allowing  his  servants  to  act  ao* 
cording  to  their  own  evil  desires.  Even  should  the  Schism  be 
healed,  he  can  only  look  forAvard  to  the  Church  falling  from  bad 
to  worae  until  the  coming  of  Antichrist.  This  he  anticipates 
speetlily,  for  all  the  prophetic  signs  are  present  in  the  extreme 
iniquity  of  the  world.  The  insatiable  avarice  and  ambition  of 
clergy  and  laity  will  lead  tliem  to  sup|xirt  any  one  who  promistf 
them  worldly  advant-age,  and  they  will  unite  in  aiding  Antichrist 
to  conquer  the  world-  Bad  as  were  the  attacks  of  heresy,  he 
says,  the  peace  now  enjoyed  by  the  Church  after  overcoming 
the  heretics  is  even  worse,  for  in  it  the  evil  s])irit8  succeed  in 
excluding  virtues  and  substituting  vices — a  significant  admission 
from  an  enthusiastic  churchman  of  the  result  of  the  labors  of  the 
Inquisition. t 


*  Epistolc  dclln  Santn  Cai<;rina  da  8ieaa,  Lett  9, 18,  U,  15, 17,  18, 31,  86, »> 
89,  41,  44,  00,  01,  cto.  (Milano,  1843). 

t  Tt'loftphori  dfi  niiigniB  Trihnlatiotiihua  (Venet  15J6»  fol.  11), — Hcnridih; 
Hftssiii  Lilj.  rontm  TIic Icsphori  Vaiicinio  c.  i.,  ii.,  x.,  ix^  xxxrL,  xxrviL,  xlL,  ilHu , 
(PcK,  Thcsaur.  Anecd.  T.  I.  P.  n.).  ' 

Henry  wrote  a  letter  to  the  princes  of  the  Church  in  the  name  of  Lucifer. 
Prince  of  Darkness  and  Emperor  of  Acheron,  eimilar  to  that  which  agtUI*! 
Clement  VI.  in  IS.")!  (Prz,  DiascrL  p.  Ixxix.). 
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These  deplorable  statements  are  confirmed  by  the  supplication 
of  the  Council  of  Pisa  in  1400  to  Alexander  V.,  and  by  the  reform- 
ers who  gathered  around  the  Council  of  Constance  in  hopes  of  see- 
ing it  fulfil  its  functions  of  purifying  the  Church  in  its  head  and 
members — John  Gerson,  Cardinal  d*Ailly,  Cardinal  Zabarella, 
Bernhardus  Baptizatus,  Theodoric  Vrie.  I  have  already  quoted 
Nicholas  de  Clemangis,  and  need  only  say  that  the  others  were 
equally  outsjxjken  and  equally  full  of  detail,  while  the  reformatory 
projects  drami  up  for  consideration  by  the  council  are  eloquent 
as  to  the  evils  which  they  were  designed  to  remove.  At  first 
Sigismund  and  the  Germans,  with  the  French  and  English  nations, 
were  united  in  demanding  that  reformation  should  precede  the 
election  of  a  pojw  in  place  of  the  deposed  Jolm  XXlll.,  but  the 
clo8<;  alliance  formed  between  Sigismund  and  Henry  V.  alienated 
the  French ;  by  a  skilful  use  of  this  they  were  won  over,  and  the 
prospects  of  refonn  grew  so  desperate  that  Sigismund  seriously 
oontemplate<l  seizing  all  the  cardinals,  as  the  main  obstacle  to  the 
wished-for  action,  and  removing  them  from  Constance.  On  learn- 
ing this,  far  from  yielding,  they  put  on  their  red  hats  and  wore 
them  in  the  streets  as  a  token  of  their  readiness  to  undergo  mar- 
tyrdom, and  a  paper  was  drawn  up  stigmatizing  the  English  and 
Germans  asWickliiBtes  and  Hussites.  The  Germans  responded  in  a 
vigorous  protest,  officially  describing  the  condition  of  the  Church  in 
terms  as  decided  as  those  employed  by  Nicholas  de  Clemangis.  For 
this  state  of  things  they  hold  the  Holy  See  solely  responsible,  for 
they  date  back  these  abuses  to  a  time,  a  century  and  a  half  before, 
when  the  increasing  pretensions  of  the  curia  enabled  it  to  infect 
all  Christendom  with  its  vices,  and  they  allude  with  special  hor- 
tor  to  the  use  of  the  papal  penitentiary,  worse  than  ordinary 
simony,  whereb}'  crimes  were  taxed  in  proportion  to  their  heinous- 
ness  and  villainous  traftic  was  matle  in  sin.  The  Church,  they  con- 
clade<l,  had  forfeited  the  reverence  of  the  laity,  which  regarded  it 
with  contempt,  as  nither  Antichristian  than  Christian.  The  stead- 
fast attitude  of  the  Germans,  however,  was  weakened  by  the  death 
of  their  strongest  ally,  Rol)ert  Hallam,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  and 
two  of  Sigismund's  most  trusted  prelates  were  bribed  to  betray 
the  cause.  The  Archbishop  of  Kiga,  who  was  tired  of  his  constant 
quarrels  with  the  Teutonic  knights,  was  promised  the  rich  bishopric 
of  Liege,  and  the  Rishnp  of  Coire  was  promised  the  archbishopric 
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of  Riga.  Tlie  oppositioa  ci*umbled  away,  and  Martin  Y.  \rai 
electeii.  The  French  quickly  saw  their  mistake,  and  appealed  Ux 
Sigisraund,  who  curtly  referred  them  to  the  pope  whom  they  hu 
chosen,  and  who  now  had  full  j>ower  of  granting  or  refusing  iw 
form.  The  council  hurriodly  adjourned  after  passing  a  fewcanou 
of  little  worth,  and  p)*ovi<1ing  for  a  succession  of  general  oouncikftt 
short  intervals.* 

"We  have  seen  how  reform  was  skilfully  eluded  at  the  Cooiuil 
of  Siena  in  1-L124.  At  Biisle  it  fared  no  better.  In  1436  Andms, 
Bisiiop  of  iMinorcti,  addressed  to  the  Cardinal-legate  CesarinJ  an 
exhurtulion  in  which  he  siiid,  *'  Evils,  sins,  and  scandals  have  so  in- 
creased, especially  among  the  clergy,  that,  as  the  prophet  smva. 
alrea<ly  accursed  lying  and  theft,  and  adultery  »nd  simony,  and 
inurdor  and  many  other  crimes  have  delugeil  the  earth.  .  ■  .  The 
avarioe  and  lust  of  domination  and  the  foul  and  abominable  lives 
of  the  ecclesiastics  are  the  cause  of  all  the  misfortunes  of  Chrbien- 
dom.  The  inlidel  and  the  heretic  say  tliat  if  the  Christian  faith 
and  gosix^l  law  were  true  and  holy,  the  prelates  and  priests  would 
not  live  as  they  do,  nor  would  the  spiritual  rulers  work  such  ooo- 
fusion  and  scandal  in  Christendom  without  instant  punishm«a( 
from  the  Iv4»rd  Jesus  Christ,  the  founder  of  the  gospel  and  tht 
Church.^'  Bishop  Andreas  further  urged  that  the  council  condemi 
by  an  intifiugahle  decision  the  impious  doctrine  of  some  oanonixta 
that  the  jx>pe  cannot  commit  simony.  Two  years  later,  in  14^7, 
John  Ni<ler,  the  Dominican,  declared  that  the  general  reformatioA 
of  the  Church  was  hopeless,  on  account  of  the  wickedness  of  tha 
prelates  and  the  lack  of  good- will  of  the  clergy.  Partial  refomw 
might  be  pi-acticable,  but  even  in  this  the  difficulty  was  almost  in 
8U|>erable.  The  council,  be  said,  in  its  six  years  of  existence  had 
been  unable  to  reform  a  single  nunnery,  although  aided  by  all  tlkS 
force  of  the  secular  jwwer.f 

The  council,  indeed,  attempted  some  reformation,  but  Eugenin* 
IV.  and  his  successors  refused  to  observe  its  canons.  Even  in 
Germany  and  France  the  old  abuses  were  reinstated,  with  their  ile- 

•  Llbellus  Supplcx  oblnlDB  Papce  in  Concilio  Pifinno  (Martene  Ampl  Coll 
VTI.  1124-82).— Von  der  Hardt,  TV.  1414, 1417-lfi,  1422-3, 1420-7, 1433._R5ni€f. 
X.  488-0.— Qobclini  Persona;  Cosniodrom.  /FA.  vt.  cap.  96. 

t  Andre*  Gubemac.  C'oncil.  P.  n.,  m.,  v.  cop.  2  (Von  dcr  H&rdt,  VT.  ITS,  11% 
S09J.— Kideri  Formicar.  Lib.  i.  c.  viL 
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»iorable  consequences.    The  ivriters  of  the  period  are  as  emphatic 

their  predecessors  in  describing  the  superabounding  and  univer- 

turpitude  of  the  Church  during  the  roraainder  of  the  century. 

lat  they  do  not  exaggerate  may  be  assumeil  from  one  or  two  in- 

ices.     In  1459  there  died  at  Arras,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  Nicaise 

Vftsaeur,  canon  and  head  of  the  cha])ter  of  Arras.    lie  not  only 

daughters  and  committed  inc^t  with  them,  but  also  with  a 

.ughter-grauddaughter  whom  ho  had  by  one  of  them.    Yet  so 

»Junted  was  the  moraJ  sense  of  C'hureh  and  pooplo  that,  aa  we  are 

Id.  this  monster  officiated  '^fri'M  honorabU'tnent^^  in  divino  service 

m  &ii  feasts  and  holidays,  and  the  only  comment  of  the  chronicler 

that  he  did  it  most  becomingly.     When,  in  1474,  the  death  of 

lixtus  IV.  was  received  in  Rome  with  a  ptpan  of  joy,  ]>eople  com- 

lented  not  so  much  upon  his  soiling  benetices  to  the  highest  bid- 

ler  and  his  other  devices  of  ejrtorting  money,  as  upon  the  manner 

which  he  rewarded  the  boys  who  sorve<l  his  unnatural  lusts  by 

.nting  to  them  rich  bishoprics  and  archbishoprics.     Under  saoh 

leii  as  Innocent  VIII.  and  Alexander  VI.,  tliere  could  only  b© 

lecper  ilegradation  expected.     Julius  II.  was  a  candoUkn^  rather 

lan  a  j»riest;  but  when  political  exigencies  led  him  to  summon 

le   Lateran  Council,  earnest  souls  like  Jacob  Wimpfeling  i>er- 

itted  themselves  to  hope  that  he  would  set  bounds  to  the  moral 

»la^e  which  pervade<l  all  the  churches.     When  ho  die^l,  and  Leo 

].  conducted  the  labors  of  the  ju^seml)led  fHthers»  Gianfmncesco 

*ico  della  Mimmlola  addressed  him  an  epistle  describing  the  evils 

IP  which  refonnation  was  requisite.     It  is  a  repetition  of  the  old 

rmplaints.    The  woj-ship  of  God  was  neglected,  the  churches  were 

leld  by  pimps  and  catamites;  the  nunneries  were  dens  of  prosti- 

Ltion,  justice  was  a  matter  of  hatred  or  favor;  piety  was  lost  in 

laperstition ;  the  ]>riesthood  was  lx>ught  and  sold ;  the  revenues 

if  the  Church  ministered  only  to  the  foulest  excesses,  and  the  peo- 

ile  were  repelled  from  religion  by  the  example  of  their  pastors. 

'he  author  of  a  little  anonymous  tract  printed  about  the  year  1500 

feels  obliged  to  prove  by  laborious  citations  that  fornication  is  for- 

liddcn  to  the  clergy,  and  he  attributes  tiie  conte»npt  gonerall}'^  en- 

irtained  for  the  Church  to  the  oi>enl3^  scandalous  lives  of  its  raem- 

To  appreciate  fully  the  effect  on  tiie  popular  mind  of  this 

legradation  of  the  Church,  we  must  keep  in  view  the  supernatund 

iwers  claimed  and  exercised  by  the  priesthood,  which  made  it  the 
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arbiter  of  every  man^s  destiny,  for  salvation  depended  not  so  mu< 
on  individual  desert  as  on  the  ministrations  of  those  who  oontroUc 
the  sacraments.  IIow  benumbing  was  this  influence  on  the  moi 
faculties  is  \Tsible  in  the  confession  of  Anna  Miolerin,  one  of  the 
Tyrolese  witches  burned  in  1506,  where  the  spread  of  witchcraft 
is  attributed  to  the  sensual  and  drunken  priests  who  are  unable  to 
confess  their  penitents  properly,  or  to  baptize  children,  so  that  the 
latter,  unprotected  by  the  sacrament,  are  easily  betrayed  to  Satan. 
The  priests,  she  says,  ought  to  baptize  children  reverently  and  re- 
peat all  the  words  of  the  ceremony.* 

As  for  monasticism.  Abbot  Trithemius  gives  us  a  vigo! 
sketch  of  its  demoralization.    The  great  Benedictine  Order, 
mother  and  exemplar  of  the  rest,  had  Ijeen  founded  on  a  wise 
comprehensive  system,  including  productive  labor  in  the  fields 
religious  observances  in  the  houses :  but  he  tells  us  that  the  monks 
when  abroad  were  idle  and  vain,  and  when  inside  the  walls  were 
abandoned  to  carnal  delights,  with  nothing  of  decorous  to  show  bnt 
the  habit,  and  even  this  was  mostly  neglected.     No  one  IhonriL 
of  enforcing  the  forgotten  discipline.     The  monasteries  had  be- 
come stables  for  clerks,  or  fortresses  for  fighting-men,  or  market 
for  tradei-s,  or  brothels  for  strumpets,  in  which  the  greatest 
crimes  was  to  live  without  sin.    The  abbots  thought  of  nothi 
but  of  satisf3'ing  their  apj)etite9  and  vanities,  their  lusts,  their 
bition,  and  their  avarice,  while  the  brethren  were  monks  only  ifli 
name,  and  were  vessels  of  wrath  and  sin.    A  confirmatory  glinipw 
at  the  interior  life  of  these  establishments  is  alfordwl  by  AngBlal 
Rumpherus,  elected  Abbot  of  Formbach  in  1501,  in  his  acciji 
of  his  immediate  predecessor.  Ivconhard,  who  had  ruled  the  abbctl 
since  1474^.    He  was  especially  fond  of  using  torture,  of  which 
had  infinite  ingenious  varieties  at  his  service.    Unable  to  endui^  lii«j 
tyranny, a  monk  named  EngrLschaJk,  a  man  of  good  natural  paru 
and  dis{K>sition,  fled,  but  was  taken  sick  and  brought  back.    Ilflj 


•  Fascic.  Rer.  Expetend.  et  Fugiend.  I.  68,  417;  II.  105  (EX  1690^— n< 
Ryd  dc  Reen  de  Vita  Clcricor.  (lb.  U.  t4'2).— MCm.  dc  Jncqtini  tin  CIri 
ni.  cli.  43. — Steplt.  InfessurEe  Diar.  Urb,  Roman,  tinn.  1474  (Eccartl.  Corjtf' 
II.  1939).— Wimpfeling  dc  vitu  et  morU)ij»  Efiiscoporum,  Argftitorati.  15I2.-I 
Munditin  ct  Ca»titatc  Saccrdninm  («i»p  7uttJi,  si'd  Parisiis  c.  1500). — Rftpp, 
Hcxeaproccsse  und  ihre  Gegner  nua  Tirol,  p.  146. 
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was  thrown  into  the  dungeon  of  the  abbey,  a  building  without 
light  and  rentilation,  except  a  narrow  slit  through  which  to  pass 
in  food.  Here  he  died,  without  even  the  viaticum,  his  request  for 
a  confessor  being  refused,  and  when,  as  he  was  dying,  the  abbot 
and  some  of  the  monks  entered,  the  blood  flowed  copiously  from 
his  nose,  showing  that  they  were  his  murderers  * 

Under  the  guidance  of  a  Church  such  as  this,  the  moral  condi- 
tion of  the  laity  was  unutterably  depraved.  Uniformity  of  faith 
had  been  enforced  by  the  Inquisition  and  its  methods,  and  so  long 
as  faith  was  preserved,  crime  and  sin  were  comparatively  unim- 
portant except  as  a  source  of  revenue  to  those  who  sold  absolution. 
As  Theodoric  Vrie  tersely  puts  it,  hell  and  purgatory  would  be 
emptied  if  enough  money  could  be  found.  The  artificial  standard 
thus  created  is  seen  in  a  revelation  of  the  Virgin  to  St.  Blrgitta, 
that  a  pope  who  was  free  from  heresy,  no  matter  how  polluted  by 
sin  and  vice,  is  not  so  wicke<l  but  that  he  has  the  absolute  jx>wer 
to  bind  and  loose  souls.  There  are  many  wicked  popes  plunged 
in  hell,  but  all  their  lawful  acts  on  earth  are  accepted  and  con- 
firmed by  God,  and  all  priests  who  are  not  heretics  administer 
true  sacraments,  no  matter  how  depraved  they  may  be.  Correct- 
ness of  belief  was  thus  the  sole  essential ;  virtue  was  a  wholly  sub- 
ordinate consideration.  How  completely  under  such  a  system  re- 
ligion and  morals  came  to  be  dissociated  is  seen  in  the  remarks  of 
Pius  II.  quoted  above,  that  the  Franciscans  were  excellent  theo- 
logians, but  cared  nothing  about  virtue.f 

This,  in  fact,  was  the  direct  result  of  the  system  of  persecution 
embodieii  in  the  Inquisition.  Heretics  who  were  admitted  to  be 
patterns  of  virtue  were  ruthlessly  exterminated  in  the  name  of 
Christ,  while  in  the  same  holy  name  the  orthodox  could  purchase 


*  Joann.  de  Trittcnhelm  Lib.  LugiibrU  de  Suta  et  Ruina  Monaat.  Ord.  c  i.,  iii. 
— Angeli  Rumpheri  Hist.  Fomibach.  Lib.  n.  (Fez,  I.  iii.  446,  451-2). 

This  is  by  no  nicnnfl  a  solitary  case.  In  1329  the  Abbot  of  La  Graase  was  by 
•  judgment  of  the  Porlemont  of  Paris  deprived  for  life  of  h<iuU  justice,  and  the 
abbey  condemned  in  a  fine  of  thirty  thousand  livrcs  to  the  king  and  six  hundred 
lirrea  damagea  to  victims,  for  murders  committed,  iUcgal  tortures,  and  other 
crimes.— A.  Blolinicr.  Vaissette,  fed.  Privat,  IX.  417. 

t  Ger»oni  de  Reform.  Ecclpa.  c.  xxiv.  (Von  der  Hardt,  I.  t.  125-8).  —  Theod. 
Vrie  Hist .  Concil.  Constant.  Lib.  iv,  Dist.  rii. — ReTel.  8.  Brigittse  Lib,  vu.  cap.  m 
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absolution  for  the  vilest  of  crimos  for  a  few  coins.  When  the  only 
unpardonable  offence  was  i)orRi8tonce  in  some  trifling  error  of  be- 
lief, such  as  tho  poverty  of  Christ ;  when  men  had  before  them 
the  example  of  their  spiritual  guides  as  leaders  in  vice  and  de- 
bauchery and  contempt  of  saci'ed  things,  ail  the  sanctions  of  mo 
nility  were  destroyed  and  the  confusion  between  right  and  wrong 
btx'unie  liopeless.  The  world  h;is  prohably  never  seen  a  society 
more  vile  than  that  of  Europe  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies. The  brilliant  p&ges  of  Froissait  fascinate  ns  with  their 
pictures  of  the  artificial  courtesies  of  chivalr}'-;  the  mystic  reveries 
of  Rysbroek  and  of  Tauler  show  us  tliat  spiritual  life  survived  in 
some  rare  souls,  but  the  mass  of  the  ]>opulation  was  plunged  into 
the  depths  of  sensuality  aud  the  most  brutal  obhvion  of  the  moral 
law.  For  this  Alvaro  Pelayo  tells  us  that  the  priesthood  were  ac- 
oonntable,  and  that,  in  com)iarison  with  them,  the  laity  were  holy. 
What  was  that  state  of  comparative  holiness  he  proceeds  to  de- 
scribe, blushing  as  he  writes,  for  the  benefit  of  confeasors,  giving 
a  terrible  sketch  of  the  universal  immorality  which  nothing  could 
purify  but  fire  and  brimstone  from  heaven.  The  chroniclere  do 
not  often  pause  in  their  narrations  to  dwell  on  tho  moral  aspect* 
of  the  times,  hut  Meyer,  in  his  annals  of  Flanders,  under  date  of 
1379,  tells  ns  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  descril>e  tlie  previr 
lenoe  every  where  of  perjuries,  blasphomics,  adulteries,  hatreds,  qua^ 
rda,  bra;vls,  murder,  rapine,  thievery,  robbery,  gambling,  vhore- 
dom,  debauchery,  avarice,  oppression  of  the  poor,  rape,  dratikeo* 
ness,  and  similar  vices,  and  he  illustrates  his  statement  with  tbo 
fact  that  in  the  territory  of  Ghent,  within  the  space  of  ten  months, 
there  occurred  no  less  than  fourteen  hundre<i  murders  oominiV 
ted  in  the  bognios,  brothels,  gambling-houses,  taverns,  and  other 
similar  places.  When,  in  1396,  Jean  sans  Peur  led  his  crusaders 
to  destruction  at  Nicopolis,  their  crimes  and  cynical  debauchery 
soandalizeil  even  the  Turks,  and  led  to  the  stern  rebuke  of  Bajaset 
himself,  who  as  the  monk  of  Saint-Denis  admits,  was  mach  hciUr 
than  his  Christian  foes.  The  same  writer,  raortdizing  over  the  dis- 
aster of  Aginconrt.  attributes  it  to  the  general  corruption  of  tho 
nation.  Sexual  relations,  he  says,  were  an  alternation  of  disorder- 
ly lusts  and  of  incest;  commerce  was  nought  but  fraud  and  trlclc- 
ery ;  avarice  withheld  from  the  Church  her  tithes,  and  ordinary 
conversation  was  a  succession  of  blasphemies.     The  Church,  set 
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^piby  GocJ  06  a  model  nnd  protector  for  the  people,  was  false 
to  all  its  obligations.  The  bishops,  through  the  basest  and  most 
criminal  of  motives,  were  habitual  accepters  of  {persons ;  they  anoint- 
ed themselves  with  the  last  essence  extracted  from  their  flocks,  and 
there  was  in  them  nothing  of  holy,  of  just,  of  wise,  or  even  of 
decent.  Luke  Wadding  is  a  witness  above  suspicion ;  his  con- 
scientious study  of  origintU  sources  entitles  his  opinions  to  weight, 
and  we  may  accept  his  description  of  Italy  in  the  early  part  of 
th«  fifteenth  century  :  "  At  that  time  Italy  was  sunk  in  vice  and 
wickedness.  In  the  Church  there  was  no  devotion,  in  the  laity  no 
faith,  no  piety,  no  modesty,  no  discipline  of  morals.  Every  man 
cursed  his  neighbor;  the  factions  of  Guelf  and  Crliiljelline  flood- 
ed the  streets  of  the  to^vn8  with  fraternal  blood,  the  roads  were 
closed  by  robbers,  the  seas  infested  with  pirates.  Parents  slew 
with  rejoicing  their  children  who  chanced  to  be  of  the  opposite 
faction.  The  world  was  full  of  sorcery  and  incantations;  the 
churches  deserteil,  the  gambling-houses  filled."  The  testimony  is 
too  uniform  to  explain  it  away  with  the  assumption  that  it  rep- 
^BDts  only  the  disenchantment  of  puritanism.  ^neas  63''lvius 
^B  no  puritan,  and  his  adventurous  life  had  made  him,  perhaps, 
PMter  acquainted  with  the  whole  of  Christendom  than  any  other 
man  of  his  time,  and  in  1453  he  says :  '^  It  is  for  this  that  I  dread 
the  Turks.  "Whether  I  look  upon  the  deeds  of  princes  op  of  prel- 
ates T  find  that  all  have  sunk,  all  are  worthless.  There  is  not  on© 
who  does  right,  in  no  one  is  there  pity  or  truth.  There  is  no 
reoognition  of  God  upon  earth ;  you  are  Christians  in  name,  but 
von  do  the  work  of  lioathon.  Execration  and  falsehood  and 
slaughter  and  theft  and  adultery  are  spwad  among  you,  and  you 
add  blood  to  blood.  What  wonder  if  God,  indignant  at  your  acts, 
places  on  roar  necks  Mahomet,  the  leader  of  the  Turks,  like  an- 
^^er  Nebuchadnezzar,  for  you  are  either  swollen  with  pride,  or 
^g)acions  with  avarice,  or  cruel  in  ^vrath,  or  livid  with  envy,  or  in- 
cestoous  in  lust,  or  unsparing  in  cruelty.  There  is  no  shame  in 
crime,  for  you  sin  so  0}>enly  and  shamelessly  that  you  seem  to 
^take  delight  in  it.''  To  what  extent  the  Church  was  rospon- 
^H^  for  this  may  be  judged  by  the  terrible  condition  of  ik)me 
Sndcr  Innocent  VIII. as  pictured  in  the  diary  of  Infessura.  Out- 
rages of  all  kinds  were  committed  with  impunity  so  long  as  the 
criminal  had  wherewith  to  compound  with  the  papal  chancery; 
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and  when  Cardinal  Borgia,  the  vice-chancellor,  was  reproached 
with  this,  he  piously  replied  that  God  did  not  desire  the  death  of 
the  sinner,  but  that  he  should  pay  and  Uve.  A  census  of  the  pub- 
lic women  showetl  them  to  number  sixty-eight  hundred,  and  when 
the  vicar  of  the  city  issued  a  decree  ordering  all  ecclesiastics  to 
dismiss  their  concubines,  Innocent  sent  for  him  and  ordered  iu 
withdrawal,  saying  that  all  priests  and  members  of  the  curia  kept 
them,  and  that  it  was  no  sin.* 

This  waa  the  outcome  of  the  theocracy  whose  foundation  had 
been  laid  by  Hildebrand  in  the  honest  belief  ttiat  it  would  realize 
the  reign  of  Clirist  on  earth.     Power  such  as  was  claimed  and  ex- 
ercised by  the  Church  could  only  be  wielded  by  superhuman  wis- 
dom.    Human  nature  was  too  imperfect  not  to  convert  it  into  aa 
instrumentality  for  the  gratification  of  worldl}'  passions  and  am- 
bition, and  its  inevitable  result  was  to  plunge  society  deeper  and 
deeper  into  corruption,  as  unity  of  faith  was  enforced  by  per- 
secution.    In  this  enforcement,  as  I  have  said,  faith  became  the 
only  object  of  supreme  importance,  and  morals  were  completely 
subordinated,  tending  naturally  to  the  creation  of  a  perfectly  arti- 
ficial and  arbitrary  standard  of  conduct.     If ,  to  win  the  favor  of 
Satan,  a  man  trampled  on  the  Eucharist  believing  it  to  be  th« 
body  of  Christ,  he  was  not  liable  to  the  pains  of  heresy ;  but  if  bfi 
did  so  out  of  disbelief,  he  was  a  heretic.     If  he  took  interest  for 
money  believing  it  to  be  wrong,  ho  was  comparatively  safe;  if  be- 
lieving it  to  be  right,  he  was  condemned.     It  was  not  the  act, 
but  the  mental  process,  that  was  of  primary  importance,  and  wil- 
ful wroiig-tloin^  was  treated  more  tenderly  than  ignorant  consci- 
entiousness.    Tlius  the  divine  law  on  which  the  Church  professai 
to  be  founded  was  superseded  by   human  law  administered  bj 
those  who  profited  by  its  abuse.     As  Cardinal  d'Ailly  tella  ui 
the  doctors  of  civil  law  regarded  the  imperial  jurisprudenoe  u 
more  binding  than  the  commands  of  God,  while  the  professon  of 
canon  law  taught  that  the  papal  decretals  were  of  greater  w^|^t 


•  Alvar.Pelag.  ile  Planctu  Eccles.  Lib.  u.  Art.i..u.  —  Mejeri  Aonal.  Flandrif 
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than  Scripture.  6uch  a  theocracy,  practically  deeming  itself  as 
superior  to  its  God,  when  it  had  overcome  aU  dissidenoe,  could 
have  but  one  result.* 

When  we  consider,  however,  the  simple  earnestness  with  which 
such  multitudes  of  humble  heretics  endured  the  extremity  of  out- 
rage and  the  moU  cruel  of  deaths,  in  the  endeavor  to  ascertain 
and  obey  the  will  of  God  in  the  fashioning  of  their  Hves,  we  recog- 
nize what  material  existed  for  the  development  of  true  Christian- 
ity, and  for  the  improvement  of  the  race,  far  down  in  the  obscurer 
ranks  of  society.  We  can  see  now  how  greatly  wlvanced  might 
be  the  condition  of  humanity  had  that  leaven  been  allowed  to 
penetrate  the  whole  mass  in  place  of  being  burned  out  with  fire. 
Unorganized  and  unresisting,  the  heretics  were  unable  to  with- 
stand the  overwhelming  forces  arrayed  against  them.  Power 
and  place  and  wealth  were  threatened  by  their  practical  interpre- 
tation of  the  teachings  of  Christ.  The  pride  of  opinion  in  the  vast 
and  laboriously  constructed  theories  of  scholastic  theology,  the  con- 
scientious belief  in  the  exclusive  salvation  obtainable  through  the 
Church  alone,  the  recognized  duty  of  exterminating  the  infected 
sheep  and  preserving  the  vineyani  of  the  Lord  from  the  ravages 
of  heretical  foxes,  all  united  to  form  a  conservatism  against  which 
even  the  heroic  endurance  of  the  sectaries  was  unavailing.  Yet 
there  are  few  pages  in  the  history  of  humanity  more  touching, 
few  records  of  self-sacrifice  more  inspiring,  few  examples  more  in- 
structive of  the  height  to  which  the  soul  can  rise  above  the  weak- 
\neBBee  of  the  fiesli,  than  those  which  we  may  glean  from  the  frag- 
mentary documents  of  the  Inquisition  and  the  scanty  references 
of  the  chroniclers  to  the  abhorred  heretics  so  industriously  tracked 
and  so  pitilessly  despatched.  Ignorant  and  toiling  men  and  wom- 
en —  peasants,  mechanics,  and  the  like  —  dimly  conscious  that  the 
I  system  of  society  was  wrong,  that  the  commands  of  GcmI  were 
.  perverted  or  neglected,  that  humanity  was  capable  of  higher  do- 
jTelopment,  if  it  could  but  find  and  follow  the  Divine  Will ;  striving 
,  each  in  his  humble  sphere  to  solve  the  inscrutable  and  awful  prob- 
of  existence,  to  secure  in  tribulation  his  own  salvation,  and 
Ip  his  fellows  in  the  anluous  task — these  forgotten  martyrs  of 
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the  truth  drew  from  themselves  alone  the  strength  which  enabled 
them  to  dare  and  to  endure  martyrdom.  No  prizes  of  ambition 
lay  befoit^  tliem  ta  tempt  their  de])arturo  from  the  safe  and  beaten 
track,  DO  »vmi)atliizing  orowdu  surrounded  the  piles  of  fagots  and 
streji^hened  them  in  the  fearful  trial ;  but  soom  and  hatred  aad 
loathing  were  their  portion  to  the  last;  Save  in  cases  of  relapse, 
life  could  always  be  saved  by  recantation  and  return  to  the  bosom 
of  the  Church,  which  recognized  that  even  from  a  worldly  point 
of  view  a  converted  heretic  was  more  valuable  than  a  mart^Ted 
one,  yet  the  steatlfast  resolution,  which  the  orthrxlox  character- 
ized as  Satanic  hardening  of  the  heart,  was  too  common  to  excite 
surprise.* 

Tliis  inestimable  material  for  the  elevation  of  humanity  wai 
plucked  up  as  tares  and  iwst  into  the  furnaoe.  Society,  so  long 
aa  it  was  orthodox  and  docile,  was  allowed  to  wallow  in  ail  the 
wiokedneas  which  depravity  might  suggest.  The  supreme  object 
of  uniformity  in  faith  was  practically  attained,  and  the  moral  con- 
dition of  mankind  was  dismissed  from  consideration  as  of  no  impor- 
tance. Yet  tlie  incongruity  between  the  ideaJ  of  Christianity  and 
its  reahzation  was  too  uanatui-al  for  the  situation  to  be  pennunent. 
In  the  Church  as  well  as  out  of  it  there  was  a  leaven  working. 
While  St.  Birgitta  was  thundering  her  revelations  in  the  anwdl- 
ing  ears  of  Gregory  XI.,  William  Langland,  the  monk  of  Malvern, 
sharpened  his  bitter  denunciations  of  friar  and  prolate  by  ratniad- 


*  It  would  scarce  seem  pCK«ible  tit&t,  in  the  full  light  of  tbc  ninetccDth  cc&turr. 
mea  could  still  be  found  hardy  enough  to  defend  the  position  of  the  Church  U>w- 
nrds  heretics,  but  it  is  a  sign  of  the  progress  of  humanity  that  thit  U  do  lo&gcf 
done  by  justifying  the  irrefragable  facts  of  history,  but  by  boldly  denying  them. 
In  a  recent  work  by  M.  le  Chanoine  ClaesBcnR,  "Cnm^rier  »ccret  dc  St  SniDlM,* 
Tv-ho  informs  us  that  after  long  and  scrions  study  of  the  original  sonrces  be  writat 
nitb  scrupulous  impartiality  and  with  the  calmne&3  befitting  history,w«MV  U>\4 
that  the  penalty  of  the  Church  for  public  and  obstinate  heretics  ia  aimply  ax- 
couimunicaiion,  and  that  it  lioa  never  allowed  itaelf  to  employ  any  direct  coo* 
flUaint,  whether  for  the  conversion  of  Jews  and  Pagans  or  to  bring  hack  waft- 
dering  Christians  to  unity.  At  the  same  time  he  is  careful  to  make  the  resem- 
Hon  that  the  Church  poiisesscs  an  incontestable  riglit  to  use  physical  meaAsto 
compel  those  who  huve  been  baptized  to  fultll  the  oMigationa  thus  assumed.— 
Olicssenfl,  L'lnquJMtion  «t  lo  rbgime  p^nal  pour  la  rfprtttsloa  de  lliftiMt  dam 
les  Pnys-Bas  du  pass£,  Tournhout,  IS86,  p.  5, 
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ing  the  common-folk  that  love  and  trath  were  the  sole  essentials 
of  Christianity — 

"Loue  is  lecho  of  lyf  nnd  ncxte  owre  lonle  Bolve, 
Antl  Also  the  grAitli  gate  thtit  goth  in-tn  lieueae; 
For-thi  I  ftoj  as  I  snik*  ere  Iiy  tlie  textis, 
Whun  allc  tresores  bea  ytr^red  treulho  is  the  bcstc. 
Now  baue  I  toUk*  the  what  trcuthc  is,  that  no  trcsorc  is  bettore, 
I  may  no  lenger  lenge  the  with,  now  loke  the  owre  lordc  I*^ 

(Vbton,  r  20^7.) 

All  such  warnings,  however,  were  disregarded,  and  in  the  hour  of 
its  unquestionable  siipreraacy  the  sacerdotal  system,  which  seemed 
impregnable  to  ail  assaults  and  to  have  no  assailants,  was  on  the 
eve  of  its  overthrow.  The  Inquisition  had  Ijeen  too  successful. 
So  ct)nii)lete  had  been  the  tnumph  of  the  Church  that  the  old 
macliinery  was  allowed  to  become  out  of  gear  and  to  rust  for 
want  of  daily  use.  The  Inquisition  itself  hod  ceased  to  inspire  its 
old-tune  terror.  For  a  century  it  had  little  to  do  save  an  occar 
sionui  foray  upon  the  peasants  of  the  Alpine  valleys,  or  an  ex- 
tortion on  the  Jews  of  Palermo,  or  the  fomenting  of  a  witch- 
craft cnue.  It  no  longer  had  the  stimulus  of  active  work  or  the 
opportunity  of  impressing  the  minds  of  the  people  with  the  cer- 
tiunty  of  its  vengeance  and  the  terrors  of  its  holocjiusts. 

At  the  same  time  the  Great  Schism  had  inflicted  a  serions  blow 
upon  the  veneration  entertainetl  for  the  lluly  See  by  both  clergy 
and  laity,  which  found  expression  in  the  great  councils  of  Con« 
stance  and  liasle,  l>exterous  management,  it  is  true,  averted  the 
immediate  dangers  iLrcatened  by  these  parliaments  of  Christen- 
dom, and  the  Church  reiiiained  in  theory  an  autocracy  instead  of 
being  converted  into  a  constitutional  monarchy,  but  nevertheless 
the  old  unquestioning  conlidence  in  the  vicegerent  of  God  was 
gone,  while  the  aspirations  of  Christendom  grew  stronger  under 
repro«sion.  The  invention  of  printing  came  to  stimulate  the  spread 
of  enlightenment,  and  a  reading  public  gradually  formed  itself, 
reached  and  influenced  by  other  modes  tlian  the  pulpit  and  the 
lecture-room,  which  htwi  been  the  monopoly  of  the  Church.  No 
longer  was  culture  virtually  the  sole  appanage  of  ecclesiastics. 
The  New  Learning  spread  among  a  daiJy  increasing  class  the 
thirst  for  knowledge  and  the  critical  spii-it  of  inquiry,  which  in- 
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sensibly  undermined  the  traditional  claims  of  the  Church  on  the 
veneration  and  obedience  of  mankind. 

Save  in  Spain,  where  racial  divisions  furnished  peculiar  facton 
to  the  problem,  everything  conspiretl  to  disarm  the  Inquisition  and 
render  it  powerless  when  it  was  most  sorely  needed.  Orthodox 
uniformity  had  been  so  successfully  enforced  that  the  popes  of  the  | 
fifteenth  centurj^,  immersed  in  worldly  cares  beyond  the  capacity 
of  the  Inquisition  to  gratify,  scarce  gave  themselves  the  trouble  to 
keep  up  its  organization ;  and,  save  when  some  madness  of  witch- 
craft callctl  for  \nctims»  the  people  and  the  local  clergy  made  no 
demaud  for  vindicators  of  the  faith.  Scholastic  quarrels,  for  the 
most  part,  were  settled  by  the  universities,  which  arrogated  to 
themselves  much  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Holy  Office;  and  the 
episcopal  ordinaries  seemed  almost  to  have  forgotten  the  func- 
tions which  were  theirs  by  immemorial  right. 

Althoagh  German  orthoiloxy  had  been  so  uniform  that  the  In- 
quisition there  had  always  been  weak  and  unorganized,  yet  Ger- 
many was  the  inevitable  seat  of  the  revolt.  In  England  and 
France  the  power  of  a  monarchy,  backed  by  a  united  people,  had 
set  some  bounds  to  papal  aggression  and  assumption.  In  Italy 
the  po|>e  was  regarded  more  as  a  temporal  prince  than  as  the  head 
of  the  Church,  and  the  Ghibellines  had  never  hesitated  to  oppose 
his  schemes  of  political  aggrandizement.  In  Germany,  however, 
the  papal  policy  of  disunion  and  civil  strife  had  proved  fatally 
successful,  and  since  the  untimely  death  of  Louis  of  Bavaria  there 
had  been  no  central  power  strong  enough  to  defend  the  people 
and  the  local  churches  from  the  avarice  and  ambition  of  the  rep- 
resentatives of  St.  Peter.  Luther  came  when  the  public  mind  wa« 
receptive  and  insubordinate,  and  when  there  was  no  organizetl 
instrumentality  for  his  prompt  repression.  As  I  have  already 
pointed  out,  his  scholastic  discussion  as  to  the  power  of  the  keys 
seemed  at  first  too  insignificant  to  require  attention ;  when  the 
debate  enlarged  there  were  no  means  at  hand  for  its  speedy  sup 
pression.  and,  by  the  time  the  Church  cotald  marshal  its  unwieldy 
forces,  the  ]>eople  had  espoused  his  cause  in  a  region  where,  u 
the  Sachsenspiegel  shows,  there  was  no  hereditary  or  prescriptiw 
readiness  to  venerate  the  canon  law.  The  hour,  the  place,  and  the 
man  bad  met  by  a  happy  concurrence,  and  the  era  of  modem  eirili- 
zation  and  unfettered  thought  was  opened,  in  spite  of  the  fact  thsl 
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^the  reformers  were  as  rigid  as  the  orthodox  in  setting  bounds  to 
dogmatic  independence. 


The  review  which  we  have  made  of  the  follies  and  crimes  of 
our  ancestors  has  revealed  to  us  a  scene  of  almost  unrelieved  black- 
ness. We  have  seen  how  the  wayward  heart  of  man,  groping  in 
twilight,  has  under  the  best  of  impulses  inflicted  raiserj'^  and  de- 
spair on  his  fellow-creatures  while  thinking  to  serve  God,  and  how 
the  ambitious  and  unprincipled  have  traded  on  those  impulses  to 
gratify  the  lust  of  avarice  and  domination.  Yet  such  a  review, 
rightly  estimated,  is  full  of  hope  and  encouragement.  In  the  un- 
rest of  modem  society,  where  immediate  relief  is  sought  from  the 
mass  of  evils  oppressing  mankind,  and  impatience  is  eager  to  over- 
turn all  social  organization  in  the  hope  of  founding  a  new  struct- 
ure where  preventable  misery  shall  be  unknown,  it  is  well  occa- 
sionally  to  take  a  backward  view,  to  tear  away  the  veil  which  con- 
ceals the  {)a8sions  and  the  sufferings  of  bygone  generations,  and 
estimate  fairly  the  progress  already  effected.  Uuraan  develop- 
ment is  alow  and  irregular ;  to  the  observer  at  a  given  point  it  ap- 
pears stationary  or  retrogressive,  and  it  is  only  by  comparing  pe- 
riods removed  by  a  considerable  interval  of  time  that  the  move- 
ment can  be  appreciated.  Such  a  retrospect  as  we  have  wearily 
accomplished  has  shown  us  how,  but  a  few  centuries  since,  the  in- 
fliction of  gratuitous  evil  wtis  deemed  the  highest  duty  of  man, 
and  we  learn  how  much  has  been  gained  to  the  empire  of  Chris- 
tian love  and  charity.  We  have  seen  how  the  administration  of 
law,  both  spiritual  and  secular,  was  little  other  than  organized 
wrong  and  injustice ;  we  have  seen  how  low  were  the  moral  st:a,nd- 
ards,  and  how  debased  the  mental  condition  of  the  populations  of 
Christendom.  We  have  seen  that  the  Ages  of  Faith,  to  which 
romantic  dreamers  regretfully  look  back,  were  ages  of  force  and 
fraud,  where  evil  seemed  to  reign  almost  unchecked,  justifying  the 
current  opinion,  so  con.stantly  rcap]>earing,  that  the  reign  of  Anti- 
christ had  already  begun.  Ini])erfect  as  are  human  institutions 
to-day,  a  comparison  with  the  ))ast  shows  how  marvellous  has  been 
the  improvement,  and  the  fact  that  this  gain  has  been  made  almost 
"wholly  within  the  last  two  centuries,  and  that  it  is  advancing  with 
accelerated  momentum,  affo]\ls  to  the  sociologist  the  most  cheer- 
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ing  encouragement.  Piinciples  hare  been  eacUbiished  idiidh,  'i 
allowed  to  develop  themselves  naturally  and  healthfnlly,  will  icfr 
der  the  future  of  mankind  very  different  from  ao^t  that  the  worid 
has  yet  seen.  The  greatest  danger  to  modem  society  hee  in  the 
impatient  theorists  Kho  desire  to  r^orm  the  worid  at  a  blow,  ii 
placse  of  aiding  in  the  struggle  of  good  with  eTil  under  the  gnid- 
anoe  of  eternal  laws.  Could  they  be  ccmvinoed  of  the  advanoe  » 
swiftly  made  and  of  its  steady  development,  thej  noight  modenti 
their  ardor  and  direct  thdr  eneigies  to  wise  oonstmction  rather 
than  to  heedless  destnicticm. 

A  few  words  will  suffice  to  sQmmariie  the  career  of  the  nMdi> 
seval  Inquisition.  It  introduced  a  system  of  jurispnidenoe  which 
infected  the  criminal  law  of  all  the  lands  subjected  to  its  inflaeno^ 
and  rendered  the  administration  of  penal  justice  a  cmel  mociuvT 
for  centuries.  It  furnished  the  Holy  See  with  a  powerful  wcapoi 
in  aid  of  political  aggrandizement,  it  tempted  secnlar  aovereigH 
to  imitate  the  example,  and  it  prostituted  the  name  of  religion  U 
the  vilest  temporal  ends.  It  stimulated  the  morbid  senatiTflOBB 
to  doctrinal  aberrations  until  the  most  trifling  dissidence  was  m 
pable  of  arousing  insane  fury,  and  of  convulsing  Europe  from  co^ 
to  end.  On  the  other  hand,  when  atheism  became  £Ewhionable  ii 
high  places,  its  thunders  were  mute.  Energetic  only  in  evil,  whca 
its  powers  might  have  been  used  on  the  side  of  virtue,  it  held  iti 
hand  and  gave  the  people  to  understand  that  the  only  sins  de- 
manding repression  were  doubt  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  Choithli 
knowledge  of  the  unknown,  and  attendance  on  the  Sabbat.  In  iti 
long  career  of  blood  and  fire,  the  only  credit  which  it  can  chum  ii 
the  suppression  of  the  pernicious  dogmas  of  the  Cathari,  and  iB 
this  its  agency  may  be  r^arded  as  superfluous,  for  those  dogmtf 
carried  in  themselves  the  seeds  of  self-destruction,  and  higher  vi^ 
dom  might  have  trusted  to  their  self-extinction.  Thus  the  jw^- 
ment  of  impartial  history  must  be  that  the  Inquisition  was  the 
monstrous  offspring  of  mistaken  zeal,  utilized  by  selfish  greed  sitl 
lust  of  power  to  smother  the  higher  aspirations  of  humanity  anil 
stimidate  its  baser  appetites. 
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I. 

Confession  op  a  Uabboueb  ov  SriBiruiLLS. 

(Doai,  XXVII.  fol.  7  8qq.) 

This  is  one  of  tweuty-two  similar  cases.  The  statements  have  every 
appearance  of  being  drawn  up  to  lay  before  an  assembly  of  experts. 

JohuiDes  ilti  Petra,  gnrtor,  filius  quondam  Guillcltni  dc  Potrn  oriundus  Oc 
parrocliin  Vullis  (UiHivaiJ!  Miniutfiiais,  Imbiiutor  Montispessulnui,  sicut  per  ipsiua 
cvorcBaitincm  in  judiciu  attb  nittiu  Doiuiui  MCCC  vigi'simo  sexto  mease  Novcm- 
bris  et  Jutiusrii  (actniii*  legitime  nobis  cuDslnt  h  triUus  rd  quatiior  iinnis  ante 
tcuipuH  confes^ioiiis  fiicta  ptT  eum  du  infrascriplis  contra  Uuillehuum  Verrcrii 
dc  Nnrbona  et  Petrum  Duj'ssau  de  Biterris  pro  haeresi  fugitivos  Id  domo  propria 
multo  tein^Mire  reccptavit,  cum  eis  comedtt  et  bibit,  et  ad  iHverea  loca  in  eonim 
•ocietfitf  ivit,  multosque  alios  fugitivos  et  lUios  de  credontia  beguiooruiu  combus- 
tttrtim  etiam  in  dicta  doiuo  sua  vidit,  et  cum  tis  comedit  et  bdjit  frequenter,  et 
etiatn  fratruui  RaiuuinditU]  Jobannis  iiposlatam  ab  online  minorum  et  a  tide  fugi- 
tivuui  iti  dicta  doinn  jiroprin  ad  prandendnin  invttavit,  sibi<[uc  comedere  et  biberu 
de  suia  bouis  dedii,  in  fet«ti)  fratris  Petri  facti>  per  eoa  in  Montepe^ulano  iotcr- 
fulttt  comedit,  nliasipie  luuUipliciter  et  dirersiakode  cum  ipsis  fu^tiris  et  qai> 
btisdam  nliis  de  creduutm  bvgniiiorum  conversatus  fuit  qod  cum  omnibus  simul 
et  seoiel,  sed  diveriiis  vicibua,  aliquandu  cum  uno,  aliaB  cum  duobus  vel  pluribus, 
«icuti  vcniebaut,  acieas  cos  case  tales.  Item  ab  eis  fugitivis  et  t>c^uinis  sen  ali> 
qaibus  corum  crrorcs  infruscriplos  audirit,  videlicet :  quod  beguioi  qui  fuerant 
condeunuti  et  combusti  iu  Nartwna,  Capitesiagno,  Biterris,  Lodeva  et  Lunelle 
et  nlibi  fueraut  buni  liomines  et  cjithulici,  et  fuerant  indebite  et  injuste  coudem- 
onti,  et  quod  erant  fuincti  et  uinrtyrvs  glorious! ;  et  idem  audivit  a  quodam  quern 
QODiioat  dici  de  Crutribus  minoribus  Mosailie  combustis,  vidcUeet  quod  erant  in- 
juate  coudemnati,  ct  quod  erant  mnrtui  sancti  martyres  gloriosi^  et  erant  in  Para- 
diao,  ct  quod  tenucraiit  sunctam  vitani  et  bonam,  et  viam  veritatis  et  paopertatis, 
^t  quod  propter  hoc  tnqui^itoreb  coadcmnabaut  eosdem.  Item  audivit  ab  eodem 
qocm  Dominat  qdod  duuiinuB  papa  qui  nunc  est  oon  est  verus  papa  sicut  fuit 
Sunctus  Petrus  nee  liabet  illaiu  potestatem  quamDominua  Jesus  Chrii^tus  dederat 
beato  Pctro,  quodquc  si  fuissct  verus  papa  tK>n  consentiret  nee  sustiaeret  quod 
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dicti  be^uini  et  fratrea  minorcs  coDdemnnrentor  qui  tenebant  vi&m  Dei  et  vsv 
tatis.  Item  qaod  cardioalea  et  alii  pnetati  eccleaite  Romans  sustinebaat  et  fBci^ 
bant  pnedictas  condemnationca  propter  favorem  et  timorem  dicti  domini  papa, 
dicens  ipse  JouODes  quod  inductua  per  dictum  hominem  pnedictoa  errorM  o^ 
diditj  scilicet  dictos  condemuatoa  crcdidit  fuisae  iajuste  coudemnatos  et  em 
eanctiia  et  luartyrea  gloriosoa  ct  esse  in  Paradiao,  credidit  etiam  quod  domiBM 
pnpa  non  esset  verus  papa  propter  condemn  at  iooem  prEedictorum,  sicut  a  pn^ 
dicto  homine  ct  pluribus  aliia  quos  nomiont  ae  asaerit  audiviaae,  et  fuit  in  credeo- 
tia  prsdictorum  erronim  ab  illo  tempore  citra,  quo  pnedictus  homo  aibi  prvdi^ 
tofl  crrorcs  dixit  usque  ad  illud  tcuipus  quo  fuit  in  Muntei)eseulaxio  arrestatas  de 
mandate  inquisitoris,  et  tunc  poonituit  ut  asaerit,  de  priedictia.  Item  audirita 
quibuadam,  scilicet  a  predicto  QuilU-lrao  Vcrrerii  et  aliis  quod  si  unus  homo  fccifr 
set  votum  eundi  ad  Sanctum  Jacobum  quod  melius  faccret  ai  daret  pocuDian 
illam  quam  cxpenderc  posaet  in  via  paupcribus  latitantibus  et  dod  aliia  qui  poS 
liie  mendicabnnt,  quia  5.  Jacobus  vcl  aliqnia  alius  sanctus  non  indict  oblatiooi* 
bus  quffi  sibi  offcrebantur.  Item  quod  si  unus  homo  promiserit  alicui  aancConl 
beats  Maris  virgini  unam  candclam  vel  ejus  valorem,  darct  pauperibua,  et  hoc 
credidit  ipee  loquens  ct  in  ipsa  credentia  stetit  per  unum  annum  rel  qoaai  nctA 
dixit ;  committens  pra-dicta  a  prsdicto  tempore  citra  celat'it  ca  nee  coofiteri  Toloiti 
donee  captua  est  et  lonj^o  tempore  sub  arresto  positus  et  denique  in  muri  carocfl 
detentus  fuit,  et  contra  proprium  juramcntnm  de  prsdictis  cclarit  ct  oegiril 
exprcssius  a  principio  Teritatero,  nee  dictos  fugitivos  detexit  nee  capi  procurani, 
dicens  se  poenitere. 

IL 
Binx  or  JoHir  XXII.  Ordkeino  the  Tbanspeb  of  Pisbes  "! 

CAVBL. 

(Archives  de  rinqulsitlon  dc  Carcassonne.— DoAt,  XXXV.  foL  18l) 

Johannes  episcopus  aervus  servorum  Dei  dilecto  filio  Micboeli  Monachi  dij 
ordine  fratrum  minorum  inquisitori  bsrcticffi  pravitatis  in  partibua  ProTindij 
auctoritate  apostolic^  dcputato  aalutcm  ct  apostolicum  benedictionem.    Ex  bfla>| 
uatione  dilccti  filii  Joannis  dc  Prato  de  ordine  fratrum  pncdicatorum  Inqtdiltoiilj 
hcereticn:  prHvitatiH  in  partibua  Care assonensi bus  auctoritate  apostolica  depatid] 
nuper  accepimus  quod  Petrua  Trencavelli  de  Aurilhat  Biterrenais  diooeflia« 
olim  dc  cnmino  hicrcsia  delatus  ct  vchementcr  suspectus  captna  extltit  et 
muro  inquisitionis  Carcaasonic  positua  et  detentas,  dc  quo  maro  poatmodt 
tcmernriis  dicitur  ausibus  aufugiase,  quodi|ue  factis  subsequcnte  rite  pi 
contra  cum,  ipnoque  ro]jerto  dc  crlminc  hujuamodi  culpabiU  et  respcrao,  in 
mone  publico  Carcasaonie  de  codem  fuit  crimine  condemnatua  tanquom  \u 
necnon  Andnen  ejusdem  Petri  tilia,  de  pnedicto  crimine  vehcmentet-  snspecta 
etiam  fugitiva,  mancipati  tuis  carceribus  dctinentur.     Cum  autcm  ncgotio 
expcdiat  quod  pnefati  Petrua  et  Andrrea,  ut  de  aliia  per  ipsoa  ut  fertur  infi 
ipaorumque  fautoribus  in  els  partibua  posait  haberi  certitudo  plenior,  inqoiiltorf] 
TC»(iiaantur  prsdicto,  nos  qui  ncgotium  bi^usmodi  ubique  cupimaa,  Domino  e»<] 
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irperante,  prosperarif  prsfati  inquiftitoris  in  hoc  parte  supplicationibua  inclinati, 
dltfcretioni  tuffi  per  apostolicn  Bcripta  tnamlamua  quatinua  eidem  iaquisitori  vel 
ujua  c«rto  dudcio  pried ictos  Pctrum  Truncavelli  ct  Andracam  Hliam  ejus  rcstitucre, 
■saote  dtllicuUatia  obstaculo,  Don  poatpoaaa.  Datum  Avenione  decimo  aecun- 
do  Kaleodas  Aprilia,  Puntificatua  oostri  anno  undecimo.     (21  Bfar.  1837.) 


III. 

SXMTBNCK    OP   NaPUOUS    BoNBTA. 

(Doat,  XXVIL  foL  86.) 

In  nomine  Patria  et  Fitii  et  Bpiritus  Sancti,  Amen.  Cum  noa  fratrea  Henricua 
de  Cbamayo  Carcassonie  et  P.  Bruni  TholoannuR  inquiaitores,  et  Hugo  Augerii 
et  Durandua  Catheriui  commiasarii  aupradlcti  per  inquUitionem  legitime  factam 
inveaimus  et  per  confessinnem  vestram  fatam  in  jitdicio  legitime  nobis  constat 
qaod  tu  Kaproua  Boneta  filia  quondam  Stepbani  Boueti  dc  Sancto  Petro  de  la 
Cadiera  diocesia  Nemausensia,  babitatrix  Moutiapessulani.  contra  vemm  fldcm 
catholicam  et  ecclcsiam  Romanam  sacroaiLnctam,  potestuti  ct  auctoritati  sancts 
•edis  apostolicie  et  iloutini  aummi  pontificia  detrabenilo,  de  poteatate  et  auctori- 
tete  ipsiua  ricarii  Domini  nostri  Jeau  Chriati  ac  aiicroiiancta;  eccleaite  principatum 
et  lundamentum  indisaolubile,  et  claves  ac  sacramenta  bla-sphemando  ot  quantum 
in  te  est  totaliter  cncrvando,  et  male  ac  pervcrae  scutiendo  de  fide,  plures  articu- 
loe  sacria  cnnonil)U9  contrarios,  beercticales  et  erroneoa  austinuiiiti  et  adbuc  sua- 
tinere  niteris  animo  pertinaci,  aicquc  tarn  gravitcr  in  crimine  bsrcseos  deliquisti 
prout  est  tibi  loctnm  et  recitatum  intelligibiliter  in  vulgari;  idcirco  nos  inquisi- 
torea  et  commisaarii  antcdicti,  pracfati  illius  vcstigiia  inbsrentea  qui  non  vult 
mortem  peccatoris,  sed  majuB  ut  convcrtaturot  vivat,  te  Kaproua  Boneta  pnedic- 
t&m  tantos  ct  tarn  onormcB  errorca  ct  bwrcaca,  ut  pncmittitur  Bustincutem  ct  de* 
fendero  volcotem  protervia  improlm  et  anima  pcrtinaci,  seopc  ac  sspiua  caritative 
priua  per  aoatrum  ^raedecesaorcm  multipliciter  monitam  et  rogatam  iteratia  rici- 
baa,  nihilominus  f.qnisirimus,  rogavlmus,  monuimua  et  per  proboa  viros  religi- 
oaos  et  ajccularca  moncri  ct  rogari  Balnbritcr  ct  humilitor  fecimua  ut  a  praedictia 
erroribus  rcsiliro  et  coa  rcvocare  vcrbo  ct  animo  no  ctiam  nhjurare  vellca,  redeundo 
fidcliter  et  vcraciter  ad  aaucuu  matria  cccleaite  unitatem  quio  clandero  non  con* 
raerit,  imo  potiua  aperire  gremium  ad  earn  redire  volenti ;  tn  vero  monitionea 
et  requiaitiones  hnjuaraodi  et  prccea  admittcrc  bactenus  recuaaati  ct  adbuc  etiam 
recus&fl  tuee  affivitiffi  inbfercns  ct  inauper  asacrcns  to  vcllc  in  ipsia  erroribua  et 
bsercsibus,  quos  vcros  et  cntbolicoa  aaacria,  viverc  atquc  mori,  nolcna  nostria  et 
peritorum  proborumque  virorum  in  aacra  acriptura  et  in  utroquc  jure  doctorum 
conailio  credera,  quoijuomodo  attento  per  noa.  ct  vlao  per  experientiam  manifea- 
tarn  quod  per  impunitatis  audaciam  fiunt  qui  ncquam  fuerunt  quotidie  nequio- 
res,  ex  noetro  compuUi  officio,  ad  quod  cum  diligcntia  exercondum  ex  prtecepto 
nets  obedientia?  obligamur,  nolentes  aicuti  ncc  dcbcmua  tarn  ncfanda  ct  tots 
eccleaic  et  6dei  catlioticffi  obriantia  periculosisaime  ulterinfl  tolerare,  dc  multo- 
him  riroram  religiosorum  et  ascularium  peritorum  in  utroque  jureauperprsmiaaia 
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conjflio  pneliabito  dili^nti,  Dciim  hahentea  pre  ocQlif>,  sncrosiinrtn  mnfflSi 
Jesn  Chriftti  pOHilis  conim  nobis  ut  Ap  v\\\iu  Dei  nf>=fnini  protUt»f  jtitliriutt  rt 
rectum  appareat  contm  r>eo,  ocnlii^nc  nnstri  Tideftnt  fprjuitiit^m,  hnr  die  loeo  H 
bom  pnescntilius  per  ik^mi  porempiorie  tusfgrmtiB  ltd  andicndnm  difllfiitiVKiD 
tcntiiini»Acduotc8  pm  tribunnH.  ChruU  nomine  invoeato,  te  Naprouii,  in  el 
his  scriptis  pronunlintiuis,  jn<liriiniM»  rt  iK-cliirnmun  ts<sc  haMxtic&m  ct  hsmi* 
nrcliam  impccnitentcm  4.<L  in  tua  duritiu  pfriinncem,  ct  ecclesia  non  liabmt  qui^ 
ulteriua  facial  de  tAlil)iift,  tc,  tntupmin  liiDrcliram  i?tbfBrr<Liarcham  imptpnitctiti-ffl 
ct  obstinatam  relinqiiimua  curise  fueculari,  camdcm  curiam  rngantes,  pmut 
dt-nt  cannnicos  sanctiones,  ut  Ubi  vitoin  et  membra  citra  morlis  periculaiD  ilfr 
bata  conscrvet. 

IV. 
Co?r7Bfi6ioN  OF  X  Fbaticello  of  LaM6DBI>OC. 
(Doat.  XXV'IL  fol.  203.) 
Prater  Bartholomeun  Brugiiiero,  aicut  per  ipsius  confeasionem  tab  anno  Dom- 
ini MCCCXXVin.  meitse  Fobnmrii  factarn  in  jndicio.  legitime  nobis  consUt 
quod  qnibuBdnm  quoa  nominut  dixit:  Ijoquitmnr  ^U  iitU  ;M/nji. intelltgendo ricot 
dixit,  de  Domino  Joanne  Papa  XXH.  et  dc  illo  Italico.  sic  intniso,  et  sabjnDtH 
in  reritatem :  "  Mo^Io  dum  Missam  cclebrabam,  et  ftii  in  illo  puncto  in  qoo 
orandum  pro  Pnpa  no!itm,  atoti  ib!  aliquandin  rogitana  et  hcsitans  pro  qoolfl^ 
rum  Paparum  orare  debuerem,  et  diim  sic  stetissem  per  aliqnod  spatium, 
proccdcnrt  ultra,  cot^tavi  quod  unus  illorum  ecclesie  re^nmen  usurpabat.  alio  fx- 
istent^  vero  Papa,  ot  idcirco  vobii  quod  omtio  mea  esset  pro  illo  qui  jnslrreg^ 
men  Ecclosie  tenebut,  qnicanquc  esset  ille.**  Kco  dixit  qnid  determfnauet  • 
ad  unumncc  adalium  prodictorum.  Item  dixit  diiobus  fratribtia  predicatoribu: 
**  Vos  idii  fratrcB  Imbetift  bonnm  i^mpun  in  iflto  Pupa  in  istis  partibua,  ct 
no&tri  malum,  sed  in  Lombardiu  cum  itlo  Papu  Italico  CAttotaliter  contrannm.' 
Dixit  cnim  quod  andivcrat  quod  in  creatione  illius  Pape  italici  fuennit 
ginta  prelati.  Item  dum  citatua  vcniret  ad  inqnisitorit  penitentiam  et  j 
ad  aanota  Dei  Kvnngolia  corta  bom  in  (Jus  presentin  coniporere,  boc  son  6 
non  oorapuniit.  sed  absoondlt  po  nolens  venire  ad  inqnisitoris  mandatnm.  ItrtP 
frequenter  aadivlt  multoa  fratrca  sui  ordiuia  qui  diocbant  qnod  bene  Maret,qood 
Dous  darct  Domino  Joanni  Papc  tales  faccndas  quod  de  ncgotiia  iltioa  ordioii 
non  rccordarotur,  qaia  videbatnr  dictia  fhitribua  qnod  dictus  dominna  Papa  odi 
habert't  aliquid  pungere  vol  reatring'irc  niai  ordinem  eorumdem,  et  dixit  seipcaa 
dixiaae  prodicta  cum  aliis ;  causam  Buam  et  dictorum  fratrum  qnare  ifta  dicrtr.: 
aiatgnanit,  quia  dominus  Papa  rcTocarcrat  eonstitutioucm  per  qnam  dicftiri 
procuratores  auos  esse  procuratores  ecclcsie  Komano.  Item  dixit  qnod  andivil 
frequenter  a  muUia  fratribus  aui  ordinis  IVatrem  Michaelem  quondam  suum  mi]^ 
istrum  generalem  esae  Injuate  depofiitum  et  excommunicatum.  Item  dixit  qoo^ 
dum  aenie)  predicabut  dixit  ista  verba:  "Dicitur  quod  habemua  duos  Pnpaa^cl 
tamen  ego  credo  unum  esae  verum  Papam^'^  et,  aliquibu?  verbis  intcijectis,iQb^ 
juuxit  bee  verba:  '^Teneant  se  ergo  cum  fbrtiori."    Item  dixit  quod  dum 
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in  majena  lUMrSetato  fbitrum  diccrct:  '^Utiaam  iatc  Antipopn  euet  de  ordina  pro- 
dicatorum,  vel  dc  statu  alio"  respondit  unus  dc  fmtribtia:  "PIub  volo  r|uoU  die- 
tns  Antipupn  sit  dc  ordinc  noatro,  quia  si  e»iet  dc  statu  alio,  tunc  ncc  ipsum  uec 
Ittiim  Joannotn  Papum  hahcremus  ainicum,  et  tauden  idtum  Italicum  habomus 
•raicum."  Cujns  dicto  applauseroDt  omucs  prcscniea  diocntcs:  '■*  B«tiic  comodil 
ac  ct  rodit  scmetipsuiii  modo  istc  Papa  Joannes;"  et  videbutur  t\m  qui  loquitur, 
neat  dixit,  quod  dc  ruina^  iufoKuniis  occlcsic  quo  Domino  Juanni  papo  cuntiuge- 
biuitf  tempore  sui  rRgiminis,  xnultum  gntidchant.  Hoc  omnia  audivit  ipse  qui 
loqaituT,  ncc  revclavit  Itora,  mense  Mali  acqucnti,  ipse  predictA  verba  que  de- 
bott  dioere  in  aenrionc.  videlicet:  '* Habomus  duos  Papas,  toneamua  uoe  cum 
foortiorri  "  rcvocat  tanquam  falso  confesanta  per  cuindcm,  quam  coafcsBioaeni  fece- 
rat,  sicut  dixit,  uiotu  oarccris  ot  catcne  ot  jejunii  ut  uquc,  dc  quibua  aibi  plurimi 
minaijantur  iit  dixit.  PremiAsa  omniii  alia  aasorit  csac  vera,  dixit  tamen  quod, 
Mtis  DOD  ol^stantibua,  nunquam  credidit  qnin  dominua  noster  Papa  Joannes  XXII. 
euet  vcrus  Papa.  Poslquo,  anno  quo  anpra,  die  nona  Septembris,  Benticna  et 
vidcns  »r  oonvictua  per  testis  super  verbis  prcdictia  in  ipso  scrmonc  prolatis, 
rediit  ad  confcssioncm  predictam,  ct  ab  ipsa  rcvocatioQo  pcnitus  reailivit  et  80 
mppoaait  miaericordic  Inquisitoris. 


(Doat.  XXXV.  fol.  81) 
Joannes  opiscopus,  servus  acrvorum  Dei,  dilecto  filio  Inquiaitori  hcretice  pravi- 
tatis  in  partibus  Curcastfunciisibua,  aucturitate  apostolica  deputato,  salutcm  et 
apostolicara  bunedictioncm.  Exposuit  nobis  dilcctus  Qlius  Haimundus  dc  La- 
dots  ordinis  fmtrum  minorum,  cjusdcm  ordlnis  procurator  gtsneralis,  quod  licet 
Barthnlomcus  Brugerie  otim  prcdicti  ordinis  jamdudum,  suis  culpia  ot  delictis 
exigentibus,  per  dilcclum  61itim  Geraldum  Ottonis  ipsius  ordinis  genernlcra  mi- 
niatrum  ab  eodem  ordine  fuerit  per  sententiam  di'tfinitivam  expulsuF,  t»  tamen 
ipaum  rutione  criuiiuis  lieresis  do  qua  se  retipersuni  reddidit  et  convictiim.  cum 
babitu  dictorum  frutrum  detines  tuis  carceribus  uiaQcipatum;  sane  quia  in  op- 
probrium rcdundaret  fratrum  et  ordinis  prcdictoruni  »i  dictus  Biirtliolomciis 
postquum  sic  cxpuUus  cxtitit  nb  eorum  online  ips')runi  liubitum  in  carceribus 
eesturct  prcdictia,  tlisrretiimi  tuc  per  npobtolica  scriptu  miiudamus  quatcnua 
hftbitum  cjusdem  Bnrtholomci  prefato  procurutori  vel  dilvcto  lilio  guardiano 
fratrura  ejusdcm  ordinis  Carcassone  studeas  quantocius  assigTuiri.  Datum  Ave- 
nione  decimo  sexto  Kalendaa  Octobris,  Pontlficatus  nostri  anno  quintodecimo 
j[10  Sep.  1331). 


ErrBACTfl  FBOM  THE  Sentkncb  OP  Cecco  d'Abcou. 

Senza  nissuna  oprcssione  di  forza  per  sua  libera  c  spontanea  voUmtil  eosti- 
luit^  dinanzi  a  noi  in  piudirio  dissc  e  confessd  che  mcntre  clic  fti  citato  c  riceruto 
per  il  rcligioso  e  reverendo  Fr.  Lumbprto  del  Oordiglio  del  Ordinc  de'  Predica- 
hori,  iaquisitorc  del!*  eretica  pmvil3  de!la  PmrinHa  de  Lombardia  comparse  di- 
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nand  a  lui  e  confcssd  in  giudido  che  elU  aveva  detto  e  dogm&tixato  paUica- 
mente,  leggendo  che  un  uoroo  potcva  nasccrc  aotto  la  Costellazione  che  neccnft- 
riamente  fosse  rico  o  povern  e  d*  esser  dccnpitato  o  appiccato,  se  Iddio  non  muuae 
Tordine  della  natura,  n%  altrimenti  potesae  eaaere  parlando  della  potenca  di  Dio 
ordinata,  overo  ordinario,  benchfe  per  potenza  aasoluta  di  Dio  potesae  eneie  altri- 
menti. 

Ancora  che  aveva  detto  in  una  certa  sua  lezione  che  dal  segno  deU*  ott»Ti 
sfcra  naAcono  bomini  felici  di  divinii4,  i  quali  si  chiamo  dijnahet^  i  qu&Ii  mutaoc) 
Ic  teggi  aecondo  pii)  o  meno,  come  fu  Mojrse,  Ermete  Mello  e  Simone  Mago. 

Ancora  che  egli  aveva  detto  e  dogmatizato  perchfe  Cristo  figUolo  di  Dio  cbbt 
Delia  sua  nascita  la  Libra  nel  dccimo  grado  d'  essa  per  asccndcntc,  che  p«f  d^ 
dorcva  ea&crc  giuatti  la  sua  morte  per  destinazionc,  c  dorera  morire  di  qndli 
morte  e  raodo  che  Diori,  e  percti^  Cristo  ebbe  il  Capricomo  ncir  angolo  ddb 
terra  perd  nacqae  in  una  stalla,  e  perchfe  ebbe  lo  Bcorpione  in  aecondo  grado, 
pert)  dorcva  eaacr  povero,  e  perch^  1'  isteaso  Cristo  ebbe  Mercuric  in  Oemminiia 
caaa  propriiL  nella  nooa  parte  del  cielo,  pcrd  doveva  avcre  scienta  profonda  dtti 
sotto  metafora. 

Ancora  pcrchd  aveva  detto  che  V  istesso  Anticriato  era  per  venire  in  fonna  di 
buon  fioldato  et  accompagnuto  nobilmcnte,  ne  verri  in  forma  di  poltrone,  Goafl 
venne  Cristo  uccompiignato  da  poItToni — 

—  Ancora  di&se  e  coofesad  che  doppo  la  predetta  abiurazione  «  penitenu 
confcssd  d*  aver  osncrvato  le  costellazioni  dc'  corpi  celcflti  e  che  sccoodo  il 
della  stcl  a  crede  che  naacono  i  costumi  degli  huomini  e  azioni  e  fini  e  cbe  l^ 
condo  qucflte  coac  giadicd  nel  comprare  c  vendere  per  argomentare  11  bntf 
scbifarc  il  male,  et  ancora  nel  fare  esflcrcizij  et  altre  azzioni  umane. 

Ancora  disse  e  confcssd  che  qtiando  fu  interrogato  da  un  certo  fiorratiao 
rispoBc  che  rrcdcva  csscr  vcro  quelle  coac  che  u  contcngono  noir  arte  magicao 
Ncgromantia^  c  replicando  il  mcdesimo  florentino  che.se  foase  vero  i  prindpii 
potenti  huoniiiii  nel  mondo  acquistercbbcro  tutto,  rispose  e  diase  che  noa  sV 
qnistano  pcrcht!  non  sono  in  tutto  il  mondo  trc  ostrologi  che  sappiano  scrvin 
bene  di  quell*  arte,  c  qucsto  disac  aver  detto  per  se  mede«iroo  perchft  fecee  J* 
in  qucir  arte  astrologica  che  alcun  altro  cho  fosse  stato  da  Tolomeo  in  qua— 

—  Pronunciamo  in  questi  scritti  il  prcdetto  Maestro  Cecco  eretico  a  MOtiff 
qaesta  scntcnza,  c  costituto  in  nostra  prcsenza  di  essero  ricaduto  nelU  cniii 
abiurata  c  di  esserc  stato  relasso,  c  per  qucsto  doversi  rilaaaare  al  gindiKin  Mtf^ 
lare,  e  lo  rilasiamo  al  nobil  soldato  e  cavaliero  illustriBslmo  mgnor  Jacopo  di 
Brescia  Vicario  fiorentino  di  qucsto  ducato  prcsontc  e  rccipiente,  cbe  lo  debte 
pnnlre  con  debita  considcrazionc,  e  di  piil  che  il  suo  libretto  e  scritto  svpv- 
Btizioso  pazzo  e  negromantico  fatto  dal  detto  Maestro  sopra  la  sfera,  picoo  £ 
ercsic  falsitil  e  inganc,  et  un  cert'  altro  libretto  volgare  intitolato  Acer1>o,  il  mb* 
del  quale  csplica  bcnissimo  11  fntto,  avcnga  che  non  contcnga  in  se  mattirili* 
dolcczzH  alcuna  Cattolica,  ma  v^  abbiamo  trovato  molte  accrbitil  ereticho  e  fn^ 
cipulmcntc  qunndo  v*  include  che  si  appartengono  alia  virt\l  e  coatame  che  ridoo 
ogni  cnsa  allc  stellc  coroc  in  causa,  o  dannando  i  loro  dogmi  e  dottrine  t  riju^ 
▼Aadoli  delibcriamo  c  comandiamo  per  aentenza  doversi  abbrucciare,  et  al  erru^v 
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deaderando  toglier  la  rena  della  fonte  pestifera  per  qualsivoglia  meato  deri- 
Tino — 

—  11  Bopradetto  Sig^nor  Vicario  immedintamente  e  BenzadilazionemandaDdo 
per  il  capitano  e  sua  famiglia  il  predetto  Maestro  Cecco  al  luogo  dclla  giuBtizia 
dioaozi  ad  una  moltitudine  grandc  radunaU  di  popolo  in  quel  luoga,  lo  fece  ab- 
brucciare  come  richiedevano  U  suoi  errori,  sioo  alia  morte  sua  penatc,  ct  a  terrore 
et  eacmpio  di  tutti  gli  altri,  come  riferiscono  di  aver  visto  con  li  proprij  occliij 
&ignor  Vandi  dal  Borgo,  Borghino  di  Alaestro  Chiarito  dal  Prato,  Manovello  di 
jAcopo,e  Giovanni  Serafino,  familiari  dell*  UfBdoandandoail'  isteaeo  luogo, come 
ia  Firenxe  e  publico  e  per  evideuza  del  fatto  manifesto. 


VL 

Sen'tknce  of  a  Carmelite  Sorcerer. 

(ArchiTefl  do  lTnq\iisUion  de  Oarcassone.— Dont,  XXVII.  fol  150.) 

Tn  nomine  Domini  umcn.  Quoniam  nos  frater  Domiaicus  Dei  gratia  et  apo^ 
toHcs  sedia  Appamis  epi^icopua  et  fratrca  Henricua  do  Chamayo  Carcassons  et 
I  P,  Bnmi  Tholosanua  ordinis  prffidicatorum  inquiaitorca  hrereticjc  pravitatia  in 
regno  F^ncis  aucloritatc  apostolica  deputati,  per  tuam  confcaaionem  propriaro 
in  judicio  legitime  foctnm  coram  rererendo  patre  in  Chriato  domino  Jacobo  tunc 
Appamis  epiacopo  nunc  vcro  aedis  apoatoUcic  cardinalis,*  ct  poatmodum  coram 
oobia  per  te  recognitam,  et  etinm  duobus  vicibna  confirmatam  legitime  inveni- 
mna  et  nobia  constat  quod  tu,  frater  Pctrua  Record!  ordinia  beatic  Mariie  de  Car- 
melo  a  quinqnc  annia  ante  confcaaioncm  per  te  factam  in  judicio  de  infrascriptia 
et  citra  diversis  temporibua  et  locia,  diabolico  acdnctus  consilio  et  libidinis  ar- 
dore  auccenaua,  TOto  castitatis  quod  in  professione  tui  ordinia  emiaeraa,  pro  do- 
lor t  riolato,  multa  gravia  et  enormia  commiaiati  aortilcgia  hnresim  aapientia, 
Diodis  et  conditionibus  variia  et  abominabilibus,  etiam  recitatione  indignia,  et 
Snter  alia  quinque  imagines  cereoa  direrais  temporibna  aucceaive  feciati  et  fabri- 
caati,  niultaa  ot  diTersas  diemonum  conjurationcs  ct  invocationea  dicendo  dum 
dictaa  imaginea  fabricabaa,  et  quamplunma  renenoaa  etiam  immiscendo,  ct  aan- 
guincm  bufonis  terribili  et  borribili  modo  extractum  infra  dictaa  imagine*  in- 
/undendo  et  ipsos  imaginea  supra  unam  tabulam  tapazeto  vol  panno  coopertam 
prortrataa  de  sanguine  narium  tuarum  in  ventre  spargendo  et  etiam  de  saliva 
tun  iaimisoeDdOf  intendens  per  hoc  diabolo  sacrificare.  quaa  imagines  sic  factaa 
ct  aliis  modis  recitatione  indignis  poucbas  clandestine  in  limine  tiofspitiorum  ali- 
quarum  mulierum  quas  cognoscere  rolebas  camaliter,  et  de  quarum  numcro  trea 
isto  modo  habuiati  et  camaliter  cognoviati  ct  duaa  nliaa  cognorisses  camaliter 

a  de  loco  ad  locum  per  ordincm  tuum  tranamiasus  fiiisaea;  et  cognitia  eiadem 


*  Jacques  Foamier  (aobscqnrDtly  Benedict  XII.)  was  made  Cardinal  or  8.  Prises  in 
c  citation  of  December  18,  1327,  bal  he  h&d  been  prcvlouslj  translated  from  Ibc  see 
Paoilcre  to  Uist  of  Mlrcpolx  (CiscconH  Vlt  Pontlf.  Ed.  1677,  IL  434).    Pierre  Recordl'a 
«c»al  matt,  therefore,  have  endured  for  at  least  several  yean. 
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mulicribua  ci  cum  eis  acta  loxaris  perpctrato  dictat  imagiaeB  redpiena 
in  fluminc  Jncicbas  ct  unum  papilionem  dalias  diaboto  in  sacrificiam,  vt  ejoadml 
di&boli  prsesentism  por  vcatum  nut  aluu  scDtiebiua,  credens  dicLas  itUAginM  \uA 
bere  virtuteiu  aatriugendi  dictav  oiulierus  ad  amorum  tui  rcl  si  conaeoCiro  ciolloifl 
per  dieinoncM  iitHigcndit  et  in  dicta  crcdentia  Bt«tiati  per  aex  aonos  Tel  circft  QM)M| 
captiu  fiiiatt.     Item  quamdam  dc  uua^nibua  pnedictia  in  ventre  percunuci,4 
inde  san^'uiH  cxivit.    Item  caidam  personfle  qaam  adebu  esse  de  basred  eotp** 
bUeoi,  ill  uiQro  de  Alemannis  detentae  &vorem  impertlTisti  qnamdam  ceduUffl 
DUDu  tua  acriptAm  cum  qa»  ae  defenderet  scribendo  et  tradendo  eidem,  •!  naUi 
alia  sortilegia  commiaisti  qan  proUxam  eaeet  referre  et  audientibos  Ibrtc  tcdi^ 
auDk.     Miiltocicns  in  confessionibus  tiiis  variasti  ct  revocosti  eos  sacpias  coDtra 
juramentum  proprium  temerc  vcniendo.     Dcmum  tumoD  ad  cor  redieiia  ad  istai 
coDfcssiuncs  priistiuas  redeundo  et  caa  raLificaodo  et  approbando  tanquAin  rem. 
dixiati  te  corde  et  animo  poenttere  et  vellc  redire  ad  viam  Teritatia,  et  aancta 
matris  ccclesite  uoitAtem,  aapponens  te  huniilitcr  Dii«ericordi(C  cjusdcm  sasctc 
mutris  eccletiiie  ac  nostrs  ct  pcteua  ubiiolutioni«  bencficium  a  aentcntia  excom- 
municatiouis,  quam  pro  pnetuissis  culpis  incurreras  tibi  per  noa  xniaericotditflr 
impendi,  uflercndo  te  piimtum  portare  ct  compkre  humlliter  pro  posae  paeniUfr- 
tiani  qoAin  pro  praHlicLis  ct  aliis  por  te  commissis  tibi  duxerlmaa  it^juDgeodaak 
Idcirco  no8  epiacopus  et  inquiaitores  prcefati,  attonta  gravitate  culparuiu  tuanim 
pnedtctHrum  et  aliarum  quic  commisisti,  et  rcrocationes  vanoa  qoas  fcciati,oon- 
aiderantca  rcctcc  intcutionis  oculo  quod  si  tulia  ncfanda  crimioa  trtmaircs  us- 
punc,  forsitan  nd  eadein  rel  similia  iinposterum  iteranda  faciUus  relaberoria  d 
mala  malun  ultimoqtio  pcjora  prioribua  aggrcg&rea;  qaodqueai  aostoritatemjufr 
titis  et  rigorem  apud  tc  TcUcmuit  cum  totali  aeveritatc  judicialitor  exercect 
gravibus  pwnia  et  quasi  insupportabilibua  punire  debercs,  quia  tamen  ecdo^j 
noD  claiidit  grcmium  redeunti  bumiliter  miecricordiam  et  grati&m  poatalaala|| 
ffistimant^a  et  per  cxpcrientiam  oeAtimantes  te  corde  bono  et  intentionc  ooD  fictt 
demum  fuissc  confessum,  ct  recognovisse  de  te  ct  aliia  yeritatcm,  necnon  toto! 
posse  ad  promotionrm  negotii  inqulgitionia  cxistens  in  c-arccre  cum  quibuidBA! 
pereonis  de  ha?re»i  culpabilibus  et  delatis^  vcrilatem  aaper  dicto  criminc  celtB* 
tibua  ct  confiteri  nolontibua,  ad  contitendum  multipUcitcr  Indaxistl  multaqufl' 
gravia  qute  ali  ipsis  audiverafi  rcvelaru  curasti,  de  quibus  in  tidci  ncgotio  et  diets] 
inquisitioniH  officio  bonum  spirituulc  non  modicum  provcnit  et  in  futunim  etital 
provcniro  potent,  Domino  annuentc,  propter  quod  mnjori  gratia  ct  n 
lo  reddidisti  in  hoc  cnsu  spiritunlitcr  digniorem,  et  insuper  pcnsato  di 
tui  bonore,  cui  quantum  bono  modo  poterimus  dcferrc  volumua^  et  ipsius  oosfe-j 
aionem  effngere,  gratiosc  in  facto  linjusumdi  procedentes,  te  pnefatum  ^utrwl 
Petrum  Rccordi  a  seutentia  eicommunicationis  qua  ligatus  ema  pro  culpia  pr*-] 
dictis,  abjuratn  priuiitus  per  te  in  judicio  coram  nobis  omni  imaginum  tolium  in- 
dcbita  fabficntione,  ndoratione,  et  doemonum  aacrificiia  ct  immolatiooe,  ac 
dciitiu  Bortilcgiorum  aliorum  quorumcumque  hsereticam  aapientium  praril 
et  atlam  quamcumquc  ct  spe^ialitcr  omnem  fautoriam  ha?rc'ticorum  et  Btiam  bi 
resim  nccaoo  crcdentiam  et  reccptationem  et  fautorinm  aortilegonun  et 
coram  quorumcumque,  de  peritorum  consilio  super  hoc  habito 
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aboolvemlum,  et  sedeiitcs  pro  tribun&li,  sacroflanctis  Dei  OTADgeliia 
Mb  cornro  nobis,  ut  de  vultu  Dct  noetrum  prndoat  judicium,  et  oculi  nostri 
leant  wquitatcm  rectum  quoque  apparent  conim  ipsu,  hue  die  loco  et  liom  pne- 
Itibuft  litji  por  nott  purcmptorie  at^Bigimtit^,  de  pru;dictorum  poritoruiu  consiiio, 
et  cum  hi»  scriptid,  per  tmnc  nostraru  ditHnilivam  Bentoutiain  dicliuus  et  pro- 
Dciamus  Ut  fuia&o  BorUlrguui  oc  itmnolaioreiii  da'tnonum  et  fautorem  tucreti- 
rum  el  tti  (anijuAui  talcui  el  corde  doq  0cto  ut  a«8cris  pa^nitontem  et  ad  siaum 
^rift  eccleaiie  rcvertiiim,  et  notitrid  mandatiH  obedire  paratum,  promittenteinque 
9  posse  tuo  comploro  pfrnitcatinm  tibi  per  nos  injungeudain  in  et  cum  eisdem 
lesentibua  tcriptin  te  primitua  uumi  sacerdotuU  et  quocumque  alio  eccleBiastioo 
I  dericali  ordine  dicimua  et  dccemiinua  degradandum,  et  tc  sicut  pnemittitur 
Btquaui  degradatus  fueriu  ad  agcudum  pwoiicatiam  pro  comDusais  ex  nunc 
[>  tunc  et  ex  tunc  pro  nunc  ud  perpetuuiu  carcerum  in  TLoIobudu  conventu  tai 
linia  tibi  per  uoa  deputatum  buuteitlialiter  coadeaiuamuH  et  etium  adjudics- 
u;  10  quo  quidem  carcere  in  viueulis  et  compedibus  terreis  detineri  et  panem 
aquam  duiutaxat  pro  umui  cilm  et  potu  tibi  miniatrari  voluiuus  et  tnandaiuua, 
ibidem  perpetuo  pecciita  tua  de&eiis  ot  panem  pro  cibo  doloha  et  aquam  pro 
tu  tnbulationia  babeus  et  recipiaH  piitieuter;  ita  quod  rivere  inibl  eaptat  tibi 
utem,  et  more  quam  ibi  lulerid  tibi  vitaiu  tribuat  aempiteruam.  V'eruoi  ai, 
<k1  abait  et  Deua  avertat,  t«  iu  posterum  autequaun  ad  dictum  carcercm  veuiaa 
I  in  ipao  fueria  iutruaua,  diaboUco  intilioctu  fugere  contigerit  vel  ipao  carcere 
>do  quolibet  exire  vel  frangere  a1>8quti  no&tro  Bpeciali  mandato  vel  licentia  et 
gUgere  nut  nnu  complere  pwnitentiam  jinedictum  tibi  per  uos  impoHitam,  To- 
[uua,  ordiuamuB,  et  pne^eniia  scripti  serio  declarnmua  ab^olutionem  per  nna  et 
Ataaju  tibi  lactam  peuiius  e»se  oullam.  et  te  tanquam  imixeoitentem  tictequo  et 
lose  conversum,  pristinai  excommunicatiunis  vinculo  fore  totaliter  irretitum. 
»tTOf  ne  prioree  et  fratres  dicti  coaveutua  ubi  fueria  iu  carcere  detrusus  negli- 
Qter  aut  acieuter  te  penniaerint  evadere  vel  licentiam  dederint  ovadendi,  vel 
ocurantibua  asseaaerint,  opem  vel  Huxilium  dederint  acienter,  protcstamur  cia- 
m  et  auctoritate  qua  fuugimur  nubia  et  nostria  in  olficio  succosaoribua  potcatn- 
D  spedaliter  re^rvamuH  procedendi  contra  ipaos  et  eomm  quemlibct  prout  de 
re.  stylo.  cursUf  uau  et  privilegiia  inquieitionia  fuorit  procedeudum;  retinemas 
Item  uobia  vt  noatria  in  hoc  officio  aucceaaoribtis  liberum  poteatatem  et  auctori- 
bm  mutandi  in  dicta  pa3iiit«utia,el  earn  mitigandi  vel  minucndi,  vel  ipaom  to- 
iiter  remittcudi.  ai  et  quando  et  pruut  de  poritorum  conailio  nobis  visum  fuerit 
sieodumf  et  in  favorem  tui  ordinia  auper  degradationc  actualiter  focienda  de 
ociali  gratia  dj^^penaamus.  et  dictum  deg^radatlonem  facere  ncc  fieri  votumua 
revercntiaio  urvliuis  niemorati.     Lata  fuit  b^c  sententia  anno  Domini  MCCX} 

Po  octavo,  die  Alartia  in  craatlno  I'eati  Hti.  MarcelLi  (17  Jan.  1.339).  indie- 
XL,  pontJticatuH  &ti»'  patria  et  domini.  Domini  Joannia  divina  providcntia 
pm  .vXII,  anno  decimo  turtio,  in  aula  epiacopali  urbia  Appamis.  pnsaentibns 
ponbilibus  et  diacj^tia  viria  (sequuntur  43  uomiua),  testibua. . .  et  notariis .... 
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VII.  ] 

Buix  OP  John  XXII.  Rbmovino  Soboebt  fboh  the  Jubisdicttox 

OF   THE    InQCISITION,  , 

(^Vrchires  iIcb  Fr^res  precbcure  de  Toulouse.— Doat,  XXXIV.  foL  181.) 
Johannes  epitK:o]>Ufl  aervus  servorum  Dei  vencrabilibus  fntribus  arcliie[u»' 
copo  tliuloBuno  i'jusque  isuffragaucU  et  dilectu  filio  inquisitori  bmreticfi  pnTiU- 
tift  in  regno  Prancise  per  Budi'ui  BiK)stolicam  deputato,  ThoIosiE  rcsidenti^salatflm 
et  apostolicam  t)enedictioDum.  Dudum  vcnerabilis  iratcr  no6t«r  GuiUelams 
episcopufl  Sabinensis  scripsit  tibi,  fill  inquisitor,  de  mandato  nostro  per  mu  Ut- 
teras  in  hac  forma ;  Ouillelmus  miseratioce  divina  episcopas  Sablnenais  religion 
viro  inquisitori  hiereticaj  praviUtis  in  partibus  tliolosanis  salutcoi  in  Domiso 
Bempiternum.  Saiiciissimus  pater  uotiter  et  domiuuu,  dominus  Jobanncfi  diriu 
provideotia  papa  vice&imus  secundus  optaus  feircuter  maleficos  infectorcs  gre^ 
Dominici  effugarc  do  medio  domus  Dei,  vnlt,  ordinate  vobisque  committit  quod 
auctoritate  aua  contra  eos  qui  dtemonibus  immolant  vel  ipsoa  adorant  aut  boma- 
giuin  ipsiH  faciant,  dando  eis  in  signuui  cartam  Bcriptam  scu  aliud  quadcumqae 
rel  qui  expreasa  pacta  obligutonu  faciunt  cum  eiudem,  aut  qui  opcnutar 
opernri  procuniDt  quamcuiuque  iuiagtuem  vol  quodcumque  oliud  ad  dflemonea 
alUganduw  seu  cum  diemonum  inrocatione  ad  quodcumque  maleficium 
trandum,  aut  qui  Sacramento  baptismatis  abutendo  imaginem  de  cere  seu  re 
factam  baptizant,  sive  faciunt  baptizarc,  scu  alias  cum  invocatione  dmn 
ipsam  fabricant  quomodolibet,  aut  faciunt  fabricari,  aut  si  scienter  bapti 
seu  ordo  vel  confinuatio  iterantur.  Item  dc  sortilegis  et  maleficis  qui  sacramento 
eucharislio}  seu  hostia  consecrata  necnon  et  aliia  sacramentis  ecclcsis,  ku  ipsonun 
aliquo,  quoad  corum  formam  vel  materiam  utendo  eis  in  suis  sortilegiis  scu  mtlt- 
ficiis  abutuntur,  posaitis  inquircre  ct  alias  procedere  contra  ipsoa,  modb  t&ma 
scrvatis  qui  de  procedendo  cum  pnelatis  in  facto  heresia  vobls  a  canonlbus  aast 
pncfixi.  IpKe  namque  doininua  noster  pnefntua  potestatcm  inquiaitoribus  datAO 
a  jure  quoad  Inquisitionia  officium  contra  hfcreticos,  necDOD  et  privile^a.  aJ 
pnetactoa  casus  omnea  et  aingulos  ex  corta  scientia  amptiat  et  eztendit  quoadoi- 
i|ue  duxerit  rerocaudum.  Nos  itaquc  pra>mibsa  omnia  vobis  significamua  per 
baa  nostras  patcntea  Utterus  dc  prsfati  Domini  nostri  Papie  apecJali  maodato 
facto  nobis  ab  ipso  oraculo  vivee  vocis.  Datum  Avcnione  die  viccslma  secuodi 
mensia  Angusti  anno  Domini  AICCC  vicedmo,  pontificatus  prsdicti  Domiei 
Paps  anno  quarto.  Sane  novitcr  intellecto  quod  eirorea  et  abominationes  io 
eisdem  litteria  comprcbenai  in  partibus  illis,  de  quibna  in  litt«ris  ipsu  babftur 
mentio,  adbuc  vigcnt,  nos  cupientcs  super  ipsis,  ne  deinceps  pullulcnt^  plcnio 
proYidcrc,  discretioni  vestrHi  pncsentium  tenorc  committimus  et  mandamoi  qi» 
tiDus  omnea  inquisitiones  quoa  auctoritate  littcrarum  bujusmodi,  roa,  fmtm  A^ 
cbiepiacope  et  auffraganei,  prout  quemlibet  vestrum  tungit,  et  tu  inquisitor  pp» 
&te,  cum  singulia  eorumdem  inaimul,  vel  tu  inquisitor  sobia  per  teipsnm  i;-' ' 
astis,  si  completer  non  fucrint,  vos,  Archicpiscopc  ct  sufiragaDei,  quilibct  Te.<iTiJD 
Yidelicct  in  sua  diocest  per  se  rel  alium,  quem  ad  hue  deputandum  duxeriti«,fC 
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tu  inqaiator  prtedicte,  insimul  celeritcr  compleatis;  quaa  postquam  comple* 
veritia  una  cum  illijt  qiifc  jam  per  tc  solum,  prccfiitc  inquisitor,  forsitan  sunt  com- 
plete, nobis  siib  vestrift  ^igilli;)  fideliter  interclusaa  qimnto  citius  poteritis  trans- 
mitutia,  ut  cis  viais  quid  faciendum  at  tarn  super  illia  de  quibus  (\jerit  inquisi- 
tum,  quum  super  omnibus  csDtcris  dc  quibus  nondum  eat  inccptum  inquiri,  pleniua 
et  certiua,  auctore  Domino,  disponamus.  Tu  vcro,  inquisitor  praedicte,  super  illia 
de  quihus  adlmc  inquircre  non  ccopisti  prxtextu  dictarum  litterarum,  nisi  forsan 
atind  a  nobis  reccpcria  in  mandatis,  te  nullatenus  intromittas.  Per  hffc  autem 
non  intendimaa  vobis  vel  restrum  nlicuif  quantum  ad  ilia  qun  a  jure  Tobis  alias 
vant  permissa,  in  aliquibua  derogari.  Datum  Avinione  secundo  Nonas  Novcm- 
bria,  pontificatus  noatri  anno  decimo  quinto  (Not.  4, 1330). 


VIIL 
Dbcision  of  thk  Council  of  Vknick  Coxcbrkino  thb  Witchbs 

OF  Brescia. 

(Arcbivio  di  Venezia,  Misti  Cons.  X  Vol.  44,  p.  7.) 
1531  Die  21  Martii  in  Cons.  X.  cum  additione.  £  sta  senipre  instituto  del 
religicMiissinio  state  nostro  in  scontar  U  heretici  et  extirpar  cusai  dctestando 
criminc,  atccome  nella  promisaion  del  Sereuiasimo  Principe  et  capitular  de  con- 
seieri  net  primi  capituli  se  leze.  Dal  cbe  sine  dubbio  h  procesaa  la  protections 
clic  senipre  el  Stgnor  Dio  ha  havuta  della  Uepublica  nostra  come  per  infinite 
experientie  de  tempo  in  tempo  se  ba  veduto.  Unde  essendo  in  quceta  materia 
de  i  strigoni  ct  heretici  da  proceder  cum  gran  maturittl  perd  Tandard  parte  che 
ebiamado  nel  collegiu  nostro  el  Kev*»<>  Legato  intcrTenendo  i  capi  di  questo  con- 
•eio  li  sia  per  el  Ser»o  Prencipe  nostro  cum  quelle  grave  et  accomodate  parole 
pareranno  alia  sapientia  de  sua  sereuitil  decbinrito  quanto  V  import!  cbe  questa 
materia  ua  cum  maturity  ot  justicia  rite  et  rectc  ct  per  ministri  die  mancbino 
de  ogni  suspitione  tractata  et  lerminatn  iu  forma  clio  iuxta  la  intention  et  de- 
■iderio  nostro  tutto  passi  iuridicamcnte  ct  cum  satisfaction  dcir  honor  del  Signor 
Dio  et  della  fede  catholico.  £  perd  ne  par  debino  esecr  deputadi  ad  questa  in- 
qmaitionc  uoo  o  doi  Revereudi  Episcopi  inaieme  cum  uno  venerabile  Inquisitor 
i  qaal  tutti  siano  de  doctriua,  bontit  et  integrity  prestanti  ac  omni  exceptions 
m^orea:  Azd  non  se  incorri  uelli  errori  vien  ditto  csaer  eeguiti  6n  questo  jomo 
ct  anitamente  cum  doi  excellenti  doctor!  de  Breasa  habbino  a  fonnar  legitime  i 
proccssi  contru  i  dicti  strigoni  et  heretici.  Formati  veramente  i  process!  (citra 
tamen  tortunun)  ainoo  portati  a  Bressa  dove  |K*r  i  predict!  cum  la  prescntia  et  in- 
tervento  de  amb!  li  Rector!  nostri  et  cum  la  corte  del  Podestd  et  quattro  altri 
Doctor!  de  Breasa  della  quality  sopradicta:  aiano  lecti  ess!  processi  fact!  cum  al 
dir  etiam  i  re!  ct  intcndcr  se  i  ratificbcranno  i  loro  dicti  o  se  i  voranno  dir  altro 
Bee  DOD  far  novc  examinatione  o  repetitione  et  etiam  torturar  se  cusai  indicia- 
swuio.  Lc  quel  cose  facte  cum  ogni  dillgentia  et  circumspectione  se  procedi 
poi  alia  sententia  per  quell!  a  chi  Tappartien,  iuxta  el  conseio  dei  sopranominatL 
ezecation  de  la  qual  servatis  onmibus  premisais  et  non  aliterj  sia  dato  el 
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bracbio  seculftr;  et  questo  cbe  ae  ha  a  secrar  noli  proceni  da  eeser  formsti  i»l 
advenir  ain  mcdeumftmente  servato  et  exequito  neli  procead  formati  per  aTB.ad, 
aim  obsUintc  die  Ic  scotentic  lasscno  sta  facte  aopra  de  qaelU.  Prcterea  sia  effi 
caccmenCe  pnrlnto  cum  dicto  l(e  V  Legato  e  datogU  cor^  cbe  circa  la  apese  da 
esBer  futic  pet-  \a  inquisitione  e\  facci  tal  limii&tione  che  sia  conrcDiente  e  RUi 
oxtarsioD  u  maazarie  come  ae  dice  esaor  sta  facte  fin  al  preaente.  Bed  in  primis 
ae  trovi  alcun  expcdiunte  die  lo  appetito  del  dunaro  non  sia  causa  de  far  con- 
deDniir  o  vergognar  alcuno  seoza  aver  cum  minima  culpa  sicome  vicn  divulfito 
Gnbora  in  molti  csscr  scguito.  £t  die  cader  in  coDsider&zione  cho  quelU  poferi 
di  ValcAmonica  bodo  geiite  simplioe  et  dc  grossUsimo  iuisegno  et  che  hariano  DOn 
minor  bisognu  dc  pidlicatori  cum  prudonto  instructione  delta  fede  catholica  che 
de  perserutori  cum  animadvcrsionc  csaeudo  udo  tanto  numero  de  anime  qaante 
ae  ritrovano  in  quelli  monti  c  vallado. 

Dcnium  sia  suaso  ci  R""  Legato  a  la  deputation  dc  alcunc  peraone  idoaes 
qnul  hftbliino  ad  rcvcder  et  inveatigar  le  manzflrie  et  altre  cose  mal  fatte  che  fo»- 
aeno  sta  commesae  fin  questo  jonio  no  la  inquisitionc,  et  che  habbino  nd  jyndlcar 
et  castigar  quelli  cbe  liavcssono  ppq>etrati  dc  i  muDcunienti  cbe  si  dtrulgioo 
cum  murmuraiion  univcrealc.  £t  questo  sia  facto  do  prcacnti  acnza  intcrpositioD 
dc  tempo  per  bou  cxemplo  dc  tutti. 

£t  ex  nunc  captum  sit:  cbe  da  poi  facta  la  prcsente  exccuUon  com  et  B* 
Legato  sc  vegn!  a  qucato  Conscio  per  dctit)crar  quanto  ae  havra  ad  acrirer  allj 
licclori  nostri  de  Brc^sa  et  altrovc  sicome  sara  indicato  neceaaario.  £t  sia  ctiim 
prcso  che  tuttc  Ic  pignoration  ordinate  el  facte  da  poi  la  aoapension  preaa  a  ^I 
XII  Diccmbrc  proximo  preterito  in  questo  couscio  siano  irritc  ot  nnlle  ne  havtf 
deM^ino  alcuna  executionc. 

Dc  parte— 24.  Dc  non — 1.  Non  ainccri— 3. 


IX. 

Confession  of  a  Paboonsr. 
(Doat,  XXVI.  fol.  814.) 

Anno  Domini  MCCLXXXIX  quinto  Kalcndas  Aprilia,  Berengariua  PomilU 
clericua  UKiratua  de  Narbona  predicator  queatuarius  citatua  oomparuit  Caitaa* 
fione  coram  fratrc  Guilldmo  dc  Sancto  Secano  inqui^itore,  et  jiiratua  super  nneta 
Dei  evangelia  dicere  reritatem,  requialtus  per  dictum  inquisitorem  sponte  reoo^ 
novit  et  dixit  quod  ofHcium  questuarii  excrcucrat  pro  fiabrica  pontiam  eteccl^ 
aiaruiit  et  pro  aliis  nerrotiin  iri^iiita  annia  vet  circa  in  dioccai  Carcasaonr  ct  NaT 
biine  etquihusdam  aliis.  Dixit  ctiam  quo<l  in  diocesi  Cnrcasannenai  infra  annnn 
pluriert  predieavit  publiceclero  etpopulo,  dum  mis5ui  sob^mnitcr  co1ct>r*1iatur,ai 
inter  uliu  preilicavit  ut  dixit  quod  qui  daret  ci  pro  hospit&li  Sancti  JoUinnil 
unaro  poneriaM  bladi  pm  dictA  nicnanra  halwret  triginia  miaaaa.  Item  ilixH 
quod  cntx,  in  qua  pependit  Dominus  Jesua  Cbristus  ct  quam  portavit  in 
liumeria,  ertit  adco  nmgna  et  tanti  ponderis  quod  decem  bominca  eaacnt  o&ai 
de  ea  pmiaoda.     Item  dixit  quod  cum  heata  Virgo  ataret  ad  pedcn  Cfoetot 
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preces  ipsius  crax  inclinaU  est  ad  earn  versus  terram,  et  ipsa  oscalata  est  pedes 
et  maDas  filii  sui  dum  penderet  in  dicta  cruce,  et  iterato  crux  se  erexit.  Dixit 
etaam  quod  Ix-ata  Mnrin  Magdalena  quandocumque  esset  peccatrix  et  exposita 
operibus  luxurie^  noa  tamen  se  exponebat  hominibus  effectu  libidinis  vel  de- 
nderio  voluptatis  cumalis,  scd  cum  ipsa  vocaretur  Maria  et  Ghristus  debebat 
condpi  et  Dusci  de  Mariftf  credebat  quod  Christum  debebat  concipere  et  parere, 
•t  se  diTcrsis  bomiuibus  exponebat.  Dixit  etiam  se  predicasse  quedam  fabulosa 
de  Porgatorio  et  de  liberatioue  animarum  benefacto  eleemosinarum  et  Missarum, 
que  tamen  in  scriptura  reperiuntur,  sed  dixit  se  a  bonis  hominibus  audivisse ;  et 
ista  predicaTit  in  presentia  fratris  Berengarii  de  ordinis  hospitalis  sancti  Johannis 
qui  moratnr  Narbone.  Requisitus  si  predicta  que  superius  scripta  sunt  credit  et 
credidit  esse  vera,  respondit  quod  non,  sed  falsa  et  mendosa  et  erronea,  sed  ea 
predicavit  ut  moveret  homines  quod  darent  sibi  aliquid.  Dixit  etiam  quod  pre- 
dicta predicavit  in  ecclesiis  de  Podio-nauterio,  de  Aragone,  de  Villasiccaf  de 
Sancta  Eulalia,  de  Comelano,  de  Monteclaro,  de  Roffiaco.  Inquisitns  si  intelligit 
lAtinam,  respondit  quod  non.  Super  quibus  petivit  penitentiam  et  indulgentiam 
qnam  predictus  inquisitor  voluerit  sibi  injungere.  Hec  deposuit  coram  predicto 
Inqoiflitore,  presentibus  fratribua  Petro  de  Leva,  Petro  Regia,  Joanne  de  Felgosio, 
ordinis  fratrum  predicatorum,  et  me  Raimundo  de  Malveriis,  notario  inquisitionis 
qid  hec  scripsi  et  recepi 
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446. 
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71. 
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241. 
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transUiion  forbidden.  Iii.  618. 
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ordered  to  aid  Inq.,  ii.  1 16. 
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ii.  3. 
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248. 
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Blanche,  Regent,  her  difflcuUies,  I  201,  202. 

origin  of  tlicir  jurisdiction,  1.  S08. 
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271. 
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BIflsio  di  Monreale,  inq.,  it  266. 

afikrd  to  aid  inqs.,  i.  329. 

Blo-Bphemy,  punishment  of.  i.  285;  il  123. 

they  n-gulate  the  Inq.,  i.  381. 

proBuble  to  Inq.,  1.  479. 

^Mbeir  co.opmitiun  with  inqa.,  l  884  ;  ii. 
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Blood,  judgments  of,  forbidden  to  clergy,  L 
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223. 
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426. 
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^^H                       on  clerical  corniptinn,  iiL  AAI. 

sclU  d  iii  pen. ^n  lions  to  Framnseaas,  iL 

^^m             Boocampagno  di  Prato,  hiji  auflteriiv.  iiL  28. 

17a 

^H              Bond,  bail-,  form  of.  i.  470. 

his  financial  expedients.  uX  627»eS8. 
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Bonn,  TftDchelmltes  bnroed  in,  i.  85. 

Ofttharl  burned  in  lUh  cent,  1 113. 
Bonrico  di  Busca,  case  of,  L  386. 
BookR,  burning  of,  L  654. 

:  Lather's,  condemned,  11.  834. 

Wickliff'a  bunied,  ii.446. 

Huaa'a  banied,  ii.  49a 

Anialdo  de  Vil&nora'a  burned,  iii.  88. 

•strological,  burned,  iiu  446. 

of  magic  to  be  burned,  iiu  438, 4fiB. 

YUleD&'a  burned,  Hi.  490. 

censorship  of,  iii.  612. 
Bordeaux,  we^th  of  Templara  in,  iii.  901. 

C.  of,  m  1£66,  on  judgments  of  blood, 
1.233. 
Borel,  Frmnfoifl,  bia  persecution   of  Wal- 

denses,  H.  16»-«,  S61, 263. 
BortolanriO,  Bp.  of  Vioenxs,  ii.  928, 284, 
JSbtAomet,!.  US. 
BoMi^  recurrcnoe  of  Cathari  to,  ii  256. 

career  of  Catharism  in,  ii.  291. 

Inq.  organized  in,  H.  299. 
Boo^ges,  Patrtonreaux  in,  1.271. 

inq.of,iI.141. 

a  of,  in  1225,1.194. 

a  of,  1432,  on  Waldenaes,  il  167. 
Boys,  age  of  re^iponsibility,  i.  403. 
Brabant,  T/>1lards  in,  it  368. 
Braoeio  da  Montone,  iii.  669. 
Bndne,  Cathari  burned  in,  1204,  i.  181. 
Brancaleone,  crusade  preached  against  him, 

ii.  226. 
Branda,  his  reforming  decree,  ii.  527. 
Brandels,  Synod  of.  In  1490,  il  565. 
Brandenburg,  demon  worship  in,  1837,  ii-  375. 

Waldenaes  in,  ii.  416,  485. 

Templar  property  in,  iii.  830. 
Branding  for  heresy,  il  182. 
Bruidt,  Sebastian,  his  ferocity  against  Do. 

minicans,  iL  424. 
Bnanabeig,  sorcery  in  laws  of,  iiL  482, 536. 
Bread,  holy,  of  the  Cathari,  i.94. 

of  the  Waldenfle^  ii.  146. 

dipped  in  wine  for  Euobarist,  ii.  472. 

and  water  the  prison  di^  i.  486, 491. 
Bi>ehnl,  Jean,  inq.,  rehabilitates  Joan  of  Arc, 

iii.  378. 
Bremen,  Abpe.  of,  nnd  the  tithes,  iii.  183. 

C.  of,  1230,  i>n  the  Stedingers,  Ui.  185. 
Brennon,  Riiger,  defends  witobes,  IiL  646. 
Brescia,  Bp.  of,  on  quarrel  over  blood  of 
Christ,  iL  172. 

heretic  troubles  in,  1284,  il  198. 

captured  by  Ezzelin  da  Romano,  it  927. 

case  of  Quido  Lacha,  ii.  842. 

heresy  In,  1457.  il  271. 

witcbee  of,  contest  over,  i.  689 ;  iU.  546. 
Breelau,  John  of  Pima  in,  ii.  481. 

Sigismund*s  cruelty,  ii.  615. 

GapiBtranoV  labors,  ii.  648. 
Dretbran,  Apoetoitc,  iii.  808. 
Brothrea  of  the  Common  Life,  ii.  361. 
Brethren  o/  the  CroM,  ii.  407. 


Brethren  of  Felipe  oMfajorcn,  Iii.  82, 168. 
Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit — eee  also  Ortli- 
bensea. 

tbeir  origin,  ii.  823. 

in  Franoe,  il  128, 126, 406, 678. 

in  Bohemia,  ii.  618. 
Brethren  of  the  Hermitages,  iii  172. 
Bretonelle,  Jean,  on  the  blood  of  Christ,  il 

171. 
Brian^on,  persecution  in,  il  152, 167,  160. 
Bribery  of  the  ouria,  L  105;  il  90,  92;  ill 
628. 

of  inqs.,  I  477. 
Bridges,  fines  used  for,  I  474. 
Brigandl,  I  126. 
Britanny,  Cathari  in,  I  112. 

no  heroes  In,  I  127. 

sorcerers  and  heretics  In,  iii.  5S7. 
Brixen,  Bp.  of,  drives  inq.  away,  lit  541. 
Brocken,  whches*  gathering-place,  iii  600. 
£rod  dureh  Oott  /  il  363,  412. 
Bruges,  Tanchelm  expelled  from,  L  65. 
Brugui^re  Bart,  case  of,  iii.  151,  654. 
Brulliano,  Observantines  founded  at,  ill  172. 
Briinn,  Dominican  scandal  in,  I  274. 

Kgismond  at,  in  1419,  il  514. 
Bruno  of  Begni  reproaches  Paschal  IL,  iii 

181. 
Brussels,  Ortlibenses  in,  il  877. 
Bada,  C.  of,  1279,  on  judgments  of  Mood,  I 
228. 

suppression  of  council  in,  ii.  998. 
Bugres,  I  116. 

Buildings  of  Inq.,  i.  378 ;  il  145. 
Bulgari,  I.  115. 
Bulgaria,  its  submission  to  Borne,  Ii.  298. 

inq.  provided  for,  il  311. 
Bull  in  Csena  Domini  on  forgeries,  I  10. 

George  Podiebrtd  cursed  in,  il  558. 
Burcliard,  Bp.,  does  not  allude  to  heresy,  I 
218. 

deidei  power  of  Tempestftrii,  iii  416. 

on  belief  in  sorcery,  iii.  417. 

on  witch  cannibalism,  iii.  60S. 
Burohard  III.  (Magdeburg)  and  the  Templars, 

iii  802. 
Burchard  of  OIdenbui:g,  his  crusade  against 

Stedingers,  iii.  187. 
Bui^n  the  Beghard,  il  406. 
Burgundy,  heretics  in,  I  127. 

Inq.  introduced  in,  il  118, 120. 

Waldenaes  in,  it  148. 

witchcraft  in,  iii  635. 
Burgundlan  minister,  his  supervision,  H  140b 
Burial  of  heretics  forbidden,  1 182. 
Burials,  quarrels  over,  I  80,  880;  iii  941. 
Burning  alive  introduced,  I  816,  921. 

seignorial  right  of,  I  587. 

a  last  resort,  I  541. 

for  relapse,  l  544^ 

frequency  of.  i.  649. 

details  of,  I  551. 

expeoaoa  of ,  \.  I^W. 
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Burning  of  Templnni  for  revoking  confe*- 
■iont,  Hi.  Ses.  308,  8M,  SSA. 
InTMriable  for  nitclic^,  iii.  Olfi. 
of  biKik)*,  L  fiM;  ii.  406,  490;  Iii.  85, 
488.  446.  463,  490. 
BiiTTct,  Sire   (ie,  kilied   bj  kiTv-potioo,  iii 
46S. 


CABASSE.    HuTiDond,    bums    Calliarioe 
Snuve,  ii.  157. 
Cabotaing,  C.  of,  It 66,  i.  110. 
OliviflU  burned  &t,  iii.  It. 
Oesftritu  of  Hcisterbach  on  episcopal  wicked- 
nens,  i.  IS. 
on  oioiiBStic  disorders,  i.  8fl. 
on  Bprcad  of  herejij,  L  128, 
on  liberty,  ii.  821. 
hia  dumonuIogT,  iii.  381,  S83. 
Onflariua  uf  I5peier,  lib  umrtyrdom,  iii.  6. 
Gigou,  tbe,  ii.  108. 
C«horfi,  Inq.  in,  ii.  9. 
Ckieuno,  C&rd.,  bis  de&linga  with  Luther,  iL 

426. 
C«iro,  martyrdom  of  TerapUrs  in,  iii.  377- 
CaUbrin.  Cathiirt  in,  i.  116;  il  24ft. 

WaldensUn  BGttlcmcot«,  U.  248,  268, 
269. 
Calcagni,  Ruggieri,  loq.  of  Florenoe,  I  S27 ; 

ii.  210. 
Caldron,  th«  wttchefl\  iii.  4C«,  408. 
Caliptla,  cAUBe  of  bia  insanity,  iii.  391. 
Calixtinfl — iwe  Utraqui«t«. 
Calixitis  II.  oon<k*iDha  Cathari,  I.  117. 
CalixLns  III.  fiivors  thu  Utfudicunbi,  i.  293. 
8timnlat«s  th<3  Inq.,  il  266,  271, 
orders  crumde  against  Turks,  ii.  B63. 
hiTiCes  Rokyzana,  ii.  666. 
ordetm  rebabiliiatiuu  of  Joan  of  Are,  lU. 

378. 
orders  witches  p«rs«oiit«d,  ill  646. 
patronixofl  Lorenzo  Valla,  iii.  S67. 
Cm\o  Juhannca  of  Bulpiria,  ii.  2Q3. 
Calvinlstfi,  merger  of  WalduDscs  with,  il. 

268. 
Cambrai,  hereay  in  lllh  cent.,  i.  110. 
case  of  Marie  du  Cant-ch,  I  479. 
heretics  burned  at.  ii.  1 16,  817. 
Hen  of  Intelligenoc,  il  406. 
chapter  of.  and  their  Hp.,  iii.  447. 
Camcrino,  the  Fratieeltl  favored  in,  iii  169, 

160, 
Can  Grande  della  Seala,  IH.  1»7,  ML 
Canavedo,  witches  of,  iii.  60!t,  SI6-16. 
Canitlia,  iii.  390. 
Canneraan,  John,  sopprcesca  Waldensos,  ii. 

416. 
Cannihslism  of  witches,  iii  407,  BOH. 
Canonical  piir^tion — mhi  Compurgutinn. 
CWntmricfl,  papal  efforts  to  control,  I  195; 

iii.  (17. 
Caaterbury,  ptlgrimages  to,  11  SL 


Cap  of  darkneo,  in.  406.  4SI. 
Oapello  di  Chia.  case  of,  I  842 ;  tt.  2M. 

CapistraQD,  his  character,  31  64A)  6Mu 
appointed  inq.,  IL  270. 
aoppreiSM  Tomniuo  of  ¥)anaat, 

272. 

inTCfltigates  the  JesnaU,  ii.  374. 

persecutes  Jcwtt,  il  SM,  287,  M9. 

rebukes  Nicholas  of  Cusa,  il  47ft. 

bis  mission  to  Bohemia,  il  647. 

endcavora  to  rvuaite  the  FruioMMii 
iii.  173 

persecutes  Fraticelli,  iii  176,  177. 

veneration  felt  for  him,  iH  179. 

bi4  doAth  and  canooization,  ii.  664,  ftU. 
Oapltani  di  Santa  Maria  uf  Kloivocv.  il  311. 
Oaracalla  peniecutes  mngician-t,  iii.  S92. 
Canunan,  Catbaran  Council  of,  L  U9, 
Oarbonello,  Lorcozi*,  in  Tunis,  iti.  167. 
Carcassonne,  preponderance  of  bersay  to,  i 
138. 

capture  of,  i.  166. 

assembly  of  experts  in  1329,  L  390. 

prison  of  Inq.  at,  L  491,  492^  494. 

appeals  to  Philippe  IIL.  il  68. 

attcmpl  to  destroy  rvcords*  L  381 ;  3. 
6V. 

appeals  to  king  and  pope,  Ii.  60. 

struggles  with  liu).,  ii.  68, 69.  70,  78, 81 

its  dedpair  and  treason,  il  sis. 

its  p1lui^blDent,  il  90. 

accuses  the  Inq.,  ii.  92. 

mvestJgation  bv  cardinals  ai,  it,  93. 

contempt  for  Dominican!),  n.  132. 

oonteal  between  inq^.  in  1424,  tl  131 

pcrjtccution  of  Waldeuw-'S,  il   148. 

oonTent  given  to  Spirituals,  iii.  6L 

OlivisU  burned,  iii.  77. 

0.  of,  1310,  on  Templars,  iii.  295,  996. 
Carieulx.  Pierre  dca,  iii  623,  &S6. 
Carino  BalKamo,  his  tnurder  of  Peter  Martyr, 

I  460;  ii.  214. 
Carlovingian  legislation  on  heresy,  i  lift. 

system  of  inqneats,  I  .S08. 

Boroery  under,  iii.  418. 
Carmelitfs,  recognitioD  of  tlie  Order,  ial  t% 
103.  107. 

they  cite  the  pseudo-Joachim,  iii  11 

their  Averrlioism,  lii.  664. 
Cardinal^,  oath  of,  in  oodcUtc^  L  8. 

bribery  of,  ii.  90,  92. 
Camaschio,  Rio,  iii.  116,  117. 
Oarpentraa,  concUve  of,  il  98. 
Carta  de  Logii,  inqs  in.  t,  XII. 
Ciispcr,  capture  of,  i.  162. 
Castcl  Kabri,  case  of,  I  446,  449;  ii.  69,  7t 
Castelt>o,  horeiics    persecuted    in,   &.   iMt 

167. 
CostelnaQdary.  siege  of,  i.  168. 
Castile,  punishment  for  heresy  In,  L  221 

law  as  to  houses  of  heretics,  l  462. 

treatment  of  Jewish  books,  L  MI. 

dealings  with  heresy,  IL  180. 
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^b«tile,  cue  of  Alonco  de  MelU,  Ul  169. 

Oatoptromaney,  ill.  422.                                           ^^| 

■            pro«<cuUon  of  TecnpUra,  iii  818. 

CauohoD,  Pierre,  Up.  of  Beaurnis,  iii  867.             ^^H 

Templar  proptTty,  iii.  838. 

claims  Juan  of  Arc,  iii.  358.                              ^^^| 

likWB  OB  Mrocrr,  iii.  430. 

commencci)  her  trial,  liL  3(^0.                          ^^^H 

astrology  coadetoned,  iii.  444. 

abandons  her  to  s^-ular  arm,  iii.  872.              ^^H 

Cutorcfl.  UL  SOfi. 

Caurxim,  Calixtins  elalu  in,  ii.  514.                         ^^H 

OulKss,  teijture  of  Jmd  Ricolc*  at,  it  8S. 

Otalcanii,  Aldobraodino,  inq.,  L  827.                    ^^H 

WaldeiuM  in,  ii.  148. 

Cazzaguzziiri,  i.  115.                                                  ^^^| 

Outniccio  of  Luccft  oondemncd  for  heresy, 

Ceoco  d'  Aaooli,  iii.  441.                                                  V 

iii.  SOI. 

Ceooone    manipulates   Savonarola'a  oonfes-                 1 

Oit,  worship  of,  iii.  26S,  496. 

sions,  iii.  230,  233.                                                       ■ 

CftUluD  Fabri  tuurUurcd  bv  Waldencea,  il 

150. 
Cat«Uno.  Fri,  his  murder,  ii.  31A. 

Celestin  III.  intercedes  for  Bp.  of  BeauvBi^                 M 
excommunuiiteH  Raymond  VI.,  i.  133.            ^^^| 

Cktalonia,  Mpftrftl«  Inq.  for,  ii.  17D. 

Celestin  IV.,  hid  short  pontificate,  ii.  26.                ^^H 

Cathari,  i.  8d. 

Celtisiin  V.  protects  the  Spirituals,  iii.  S5.             ^^H 

their  predomiDance  in  LaDguedoc,  1 185. 

his  acts  aiinullvtl,  ill.  86.                                    ^^H 

iheir  groirtU  uuder  ibe  onuadoA,  L  1B7| 

insulu^d  by  Conventuals,  iii.  87.                      ^^H 

189,  l»3. 

Celestin,  Spiritual  anti[H)pc.  iii.  63,  66.                    ^^H 

convened  by  Foulquei  de  Ncuilly,  L  244. 

Celibacy,  cli-rinil,  iL<(  effett,  i.  3,  81.                        ^^H 

eridcDoes  of,  i,  4£t2. 

di^^ega^ded  in  Bolicmia,  ii.  427.                        ^^H 

of   Lanpuedoc,  betraTed   by   Hajmomi 

Ctilla,  Pierre,  joins  Dominic,  i.  351.                          ^^^B 

GroB,  d.  2a. 

his  sentences  iu  Querci,  i.  466,  460;  ii.                1 

their  lo<>»  at  Monteigur, !!.  43. 

80,  579.                                                                M 

Iheir  indomilable  leal,  ii.  44,  49,  61. 

his  bnitv  to  Waldensea,  iL  147.                     ^^| 

their  numbers  about  1250,  ii.  49. 

Oellites.  iL35l.                                                        ^^M 

driren  lo  forentn  and  caveA,  ii.  52. 

Censorship  intrusted  to  Inq-.H.  891 ;  ilL  612.           ^^H 

their  reviralii.  71,  104. 

Ccrdafla,  Inq.  in,  iLl77.                                                   ■ 

their  pitinctiou  in  Laiiguedoc,  li.  108. 

Ccsariui,  Giullauu,  legale  to  Germany,  ii.  629,                 1 

in  northern  France,  ii.  113,  120. 

680.531.                                                                            ■ 

their  relaiign  with  Waldcu8e0>  li,   146, 

Ceacna,  ma-isacre  of,  L  559 ;  iii.  204.                         ^^B 

619. 

mirncle  by  St.  Peter  Martyr,  11  308.               ^^H 

Uiffir  eiistenee  In  Artgon,  it  162, 165. 
their  development  in  Leon,  ii.  181. 

Chains  for  prisoners,  L  487.                                    ^^^| 

Chalcamim,  Egyptian,  iii.  887.                                 ^^^| 

their  numbera  in  Itair,  ii.  193. 

Chalons,  Cathuri  of.  i.  109,  218.                              ^^M 

Hiiao  their  hcAdqtiarU3nj,  it.  194. 

C.  of,  813.  on  tegacie?,  L  29.                              ^^H 

numerous  in  Napltv*,  ii.  244. 

Champagne,  Inq.  in,  ii.  1*21,  670.                             ^^H 

clftMed  with  usurers  in  Venice,  ii.  2SK 

Charleniagne  complains  of  clerical  rapacity,         ^^H 

their  penistence  in  Italy,  ii.  S55. 

i.  29.                                          m 

of  Bosnia,  li.  290. 

estahlidhes  episcopal  jurisdiction,  i.  808.          ^^B 

their  numbers  east  of  the  Adriatic^  li. 

his  Mitisi  Dominici,  L811.                               ^^H 

297. 

his  laws  on  surcery,  iiL  413.                              ^^^| 

h            they  welcome  the  Turks,  ii.  307. 

Chariofl  IV.  (Kmp.),  his  election,  iiL  156.               ^^^| 

H           of  Bosnia  embrace  Ulam.  ii.  314. 

his  duty  to  pentecule,  i.  226.                             ^^^H 

"             their  disappearance  from  tiennany,  li. 

divides  tlic  onn^ffcatiun}*,  L  507.                       ^^^| 

31S. 

his  aiibmixKiveness,  ti.  878.                                 ^^^| 

of  Orleans,  their  infernal  rites,  iL  884. 

repn-SficA  FlHgrllants,  ii.  382.                            ^^H 

in  Bohemia,  ii.  428. 

organizes  German  Inq.,  L  530;  ii.  888.           ^^^| 

their    conjectured    retatlooa    with    the 

increases  powers  of  Inq.,  ii.  391.                      ^^^H 

Templars,  iii.  249. 

con6rm»  .lohn  of  Boland,  ii.  893.                      ^^H 

Oathansm.  causes  of  its  failure,  l.  106;  ii. 

sends  Riunzo  to  Avignon,  ill.  208,                      ^^^| 

254. 

cen(»or?ibip  nf  Inq..  iii.  612.                                 ^^^B 

varieties  of,  in  Piedmont,  ii.  2ft6. 

niorli'.«  V.  (Ktnp.),  cruellv  of  Ids  rode,  L  286.                 ■ 

Catharine  de  MtwiiiMS  a  Tertinry,  l.  268. 

he  fiivnrs  i.utlism,  iii.  587.                                          ■ 

Catharine  i^ure  humeri,  ii.  Ifi7. 

Charlefi  IL(EngL)  repeals  persecuting  laws,                 1 

Catharine  do  la  Rochelle,  iii.  878. 

i.  353.                                                                           ■ 

Catharine  de  Thouars,  iii.  469.  487. 

Charles  IV.  (France)  shares  spoils  with  John                 ■ 

Catharine,  St^  of  Siena,  her  stigmata,  I.  262  ; 

XXII.,  iii.  68.                                                       ■ 

ii.  217. 

bis  life  atti'mpted  by  sorcery,  iiL  468.                    1 

on  eomiption  of  the  Church,  UL  688. 

Charlea  V.  (France)  sciaea  cbarch  revenues.                 1 

Osthedralf*.  suffering  caused  by  their  build- 

i.l96.                                                          ^J 

ing,  I  28. 

forbids  destniction  of  honses,  i.  482.               ^^^H 

Cato,  his  dread  of  divination,  Iii.  397. 

aids  llie  Inq.,  L  581 ;  iL  126, 156.                   ^^H 
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^H             Cliarles  V.  (France)  orderti  pcraccntlon,  11. 164. 

Children  admitted  to  Order  of  Teniplu^iiL 

^^H                       tuonupulizes  coii(tiM.*alious,  tt.  l&fi. 

26S. 

^^B              Charles  VI.  (France),  attempts  to  cure   him 

devoted  to  Saun,  ilL  882. 

^^H                         bv  wroery,  iii.  4dfi. 

eaten  by  witohes,  iiL  602.  60S,  601 

^^m                     usoru  the  Immaculate  CoDoeption,  iii. 

frequent  Sabbat,  iii.  Mil,  606. 

^H 

unbnpiizt:d,  killed  by  witobee,  LB.  604. 

^^m             diaries  VII.  (J>'r«iic«),  bia  lodupeniionofi  o( 

of  detmios,  lit  S84. 

^^m                         Rome,      1:^-1. 

of  Itereticis  diaabllitaea  of,  i.  83L 

^^H                     on  Fmncitscim  quarrt'Ui,  ui.  178. 

CltiJperic  I.,  hia  treatmeot  of  soroery.  iiL  410. 

^^m                     ha  deaperato  po^jtiun,  iii.  839. 

Chinda^wind.  his  laws  on  sorcer}',  ilL  S99. 

^^M                     rccuivcft  JoAii  of  \i\\  ill.  843. 

Chiaou,  Templar  chiefs  delved  At,  UL  MI, 

^^B                       eonoblos  the  Oarr  fainity,  iii.  351. 

383. 

^^H                       abao'luns  Joan  of  .\ri-,  iii.  1159. 

Joan  of  Arc  at,  iiL  S42. 

^^H                      ruhabilitatc'*  Jmin  uf  Arc,  ^ii.  'S77. 

Chiuso,  his  torture  and  oonauncy,  lit.  17*. 

^^m              CharlM  VIII.  (Fmiiup)  pcrmiu  persecution 

Christ,  proclaimed  King  of  Florence  hj  Si* 

^H                          of  Waldcnffos  ii.  U9. 

vonarola,  Iii.  213.                                     ' 

^^H                        hbt  n-lntioiifl  nitb  SnTunaruIn,  iii.  213. 

bluod  of.queBtioD  as  to,  iL  171  (  itt.]3T. 

^^H                      proputicd  a  ^cDcral  council,  iii.  'iii. 

J  66, 

^^H              Oharloa  I.  (Xuptuo)  allows  one  tnq.  aMiatan^ 

CeccoV  horoscope  of,  liL  443,  6S6. 

^H 

incarnatiooi  of,  iiL  U>2. 

^^m                    aaslACs  French  inqft.,  i.  395. 

Iitncing  of,  on  the  crvjiif,  iiL  46,  307i 

^H                       hia  rii|iAt ity,  i.  M 1,  ^17,  ViO. 

place  of  his  conception,  in.60S« 

^^H                      defrays  eipense^  of  Inq.,  i,  535,  637. 

IM>vortv  nf— see  Porerty. 

^^H                      marriuA  8aiK*hi.-  of  Pruvcuce,  Vi.  37. 

Soldiery  of,  L  367, 

^^H                      hia  iloni]UPM  of  Nap1f>.s,  ii.  231. 

Christann  of  Prschatitiv  ii.  497,  613. 

^H                      hia  power  in  Iiuly,  ii.  232. 

Chri.^tiiin  V.  ( Denmark )  on  btasphen;,  i 

^^H                      hif)  aaive  pcraecniion,  ii.  '^4n. 

2:^5. 

^^H                      hia  letters  c(>tii-ernin<f  Inq.,  it.  6St. 

CliristJan  theurgy  orercomes  po^n.  iiL5i>S. 

^^H                      his  atteropts  on  ConeflJintinople,  iii.  618. 

Christianity,  pagan  iiiMuoaeea  on,  iiL40i.t 

^^M              ObarleA  II.  (Vaplc^)  divides  the  oonfiM^aiiouB, 

Christine  de  Piaan  on  Joan  of  An\  oL  860 

^m 

Chri.stopher,  Si.,  power  of  bis  image,  L  lA. 

^^m                       defrays  expenses  of  Inq.i.  52fi. 

Christopher  of  Sweden,  bis  laws  Oft  •oroeiy, 

^^H                        an  vnfi^cv  p<'r$eciiU)r,  ti.  247,  680. 

iii.  433. 

^^H                        per!(i.f»l»'s  BplrituaU,  iii.  89. 

Chrysostoro,  St..  on  persecution,  L  314. 

^^H                        pr«iU'Ct.-4  BpiritiirilA,  iii.  Dft. 
^^H                       nifl  orii*)Hde.  iii.  347. 

on  etc.  of  the  dead,  i.  2.Ha. 

donloe  the  power  of  demons,  nl  StO. 

^^M               Chnrlcs  III.  (Krtplcs)  rtcvirca  inqs.,  ii.  886. 

dii-belicres  in  Incubi,  iii.  344. 

^^H                       conHHC&tvt)  cftLiile  of  Bp.  of  I'rivenlo,  iii. 

Church,  the,  L  1. 

^H 

iucorruption  explains bereoy, I M, Itf; 

^^H              Cbartca  I.  (Saroy)  orders  invctttifnttion,  ii.  266. 

iii.  lti.S,  \M 

^^m                     pacifies  tlie  WaldeoMS,  if.  367. 

ii  enforoefl  i                i    i.  324. 

^H               Charles  II.  (Nararre),  mortuary  offering  hy, 

itfl  spiriluni                      1,  L  809. 

^m 

i»3  early  flv.i,.^,wi.  i..  i.^rture,  L  431 

^H               Cbarlea  de  BanviUe  threatened  for  hit  tolcr- 

its  responsibility  for  death-ponalty.LM*, 

^H                   ance,  if.  I&S. 

6a4;  iiL  847. 

^H               Charles  Robert  (Iluntpirv),  his  relations  with 

iu  subordination  to  the  state  iofni»% 

^m                    BoaQi^ii.  299,  301. 

ii.  67. 

^^H               Cbarlea  de  Valois,  hif*  omsadltig  projects,  iii. 

ita  reprcBsinn  of  magic,  iii.  896. 

^B 

its  jurisdiction  over  son»ry,  iii.  SM^SM 

^^M                        hiuiM  Enguorrnnd  de  Mitrigny,  iii.4M. 
^^B               Charma  for  ondaraucu  of  torture,  iii.  ADD. 

itA   incouHistcnt  riews  of  soKttry,  ia 

417. 

^H                Charrous,  Abbey  of,  lawsuit  with,  i.  *J*J. 

porenied  by  astrulugy,  Jii,  4S8» 

^H                Chartrcft,  C.  uf,  i3«6,  on  sorcery,  iii.  160. 

its  rcspimsiliility  for  witobcnkCl,  BL«M, 

^^H                ChAtcIot  of  Paris,  puniahes  sorcery,  iii.  461. 

612.  C>44,  644. 

^H               Chiabaiidi,  Kraoocdoo^  hia  wiich-trialp,  iiL  6 1 6| 

powcrleiis  against  vilolicrmft,  iii.  606. 

^H 

itri  infulclity  in  l&Ut  cent.,  id.  666.  677. 

^H               ChiAniFalK  Abbey  of.  iii.  92,  90,  102. 

its  corruption  in  later  Middle  AniV* 

^^H               Cliirri,  Catlianin.4  of,  ii.  266. 

637,  flao. 

^H              rWtmv,  0.  nf,  in  B49,  i.  2 1 7. 

Churches,  juatic*  not  ailiniiiljitero4  is^  Lttt 

^B              Uhilia.-its  in  Bohemia,  i),  518. 

ri^ht  of  aAvluin  In,  iL  121. 

^H               Children,  cru^de  of  lliu,  i.  147,  368. 

pollution  of,  ii.  440. 

^^m                      eridf'nre  of,  i.  436. 

( ■hurlftiKl,  miiirii'iiins  in,  iiL  4^*3. 

^^B                     rcflponsibUity  of,  U.  3U9. 
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Gintbio.  Legate,  judges  Heary  Uianeke,  l  S15 ; 

ii.  326,330. 
Circumcifli,  i.  88. 
Cinielo  on  An  Kotoria,  iii.  436. 
CSsterciaos  uudertake  converaion  of  Albi- 
genses,  i.  142. 

•b«Ddon  their  miuiona,  i.  144. 

preach  the  crusade,  L  147. 

clerioal  oppoeitioD  to  tbem,  L  881. 

their  penalties  for  sorcery,  UL  465. 
dta^oii,  secrecy  uf,  i.  4(>6. 
CTiteaux,  Abbey  of,  payments  to,  ii.  2. 
Citizen,  duty  of,  to  aid  Inq.,  i.  340,  &86. 
Cirit  Law,  revival  of  the,  t  68. 
Claessens,  his  dsfence  of  the  Church,  iii.  646. 
Clamrne,  Waldenses  of,  ii.  347. 
ClaMoi,  thcv  iii.  40. 66. 
Claudius  of  Turin,  i.  217. 
Clavelt,  persecution  at,  iu  337. 
Clement  IV,  demands  release  of  Bp.  of  Ve- 
rona, i.  12. 

supports  the  Mendicants,  i.  287, 289. 

intervenes  in  quarrrie  of  Men<Ucants,  L 
302, 303. 

ooofirms  episcopal  oonourrenoe  in  sen- 
tences, i.  336. 

enforces  bull  ad  txiirpanda,  \,  839. 

enlarges  powers  of  inqs.,  i.  867. 

en  episcopal  juiisdiotiou,  i.  868. 

on  withholding  witnesses^  names,!. 438. 

on  unfulfilled  pcnanoe,  i.  476, 646. 

on  fXMiflecation,  i.  604. 

on  parsimony  of  bish(^M,  L  636* 

on  Jewish  books,  i.  666. 

on  apostate  Jews,  ii.  68. 

persecutes  heretics  of  Ronsset,  ii.  118. 

eolaiges  power  of  Burgundian  provin- 
ciaT,  Ui.  141. 

stiraulatee  the  Inq.,  ii.  280b 

^ds  the  Angevine  conquest  of  Naples, 
it  231. 

tries  Manfred  for  heresy,  iii.  193. 

allows  Franciscans  to  receive  legacies, 
tii«  29. 

favors  the  Templars,  iii.  242. 

patronises  Roger  Baoon,  iii.  662. 

represses  simony,  iii.  626. 
Clement  V.,  his  election,  U.  91. 

his  plunder  of  churches,  i.  17. 

increases  episcopal  responsibility,  i.  886, 
868;  ii.96. 

on  punishment  of  inqs.,  i.  844. 

restricts  number  of  famiiiara,  i.  888. 

requires  episcopal  concurrence,  i.  867. 

rsstriots  use  of  torture,  L  424. 

on  abuses  of  Inq.,  i,  463, 478. 

investigates  Inq.  of  Languedoc,  i.  498 ; 
ii.  86,92,  671. 

intercedes  for  Carcassonoe,  ii.  90. 

fails  to  secure  trial  of  prisoners,  il  94, 
»72. 

protects  the  Jews,  ii.  96. 

his  citademoMtioa  of  Beguines,  iL  809. 


Oement  V.  orders  trial  of  Bernard  de  Oaa- 

tenet,  U.  672. 
on  the  heretics  of  Langres,  ii.  678. 
protects  the  Spirituals,  iii.  66, 68, 69, 61. 
prosecutes  Italian  Spirituals,  ill.  62. 
orders  crosades  against  Dolcino,  ill  1 14, 

116,118. 
suppresses  the  Spirit  of  Liber^,  Hi.  126. 
seizes  Ferrara,  iii.  194. 
summons  de  Molay  to  France^  iii-  248. 
disregards  accusations  of  Templars,  iii. 

268. 
his  indignation  at  the  Tmnplar  arrest, 

iii.  277. 
orders  arrest  of  Templars  throi^hout 

Kurope,  iii.  278,  S86,  298,  802,  304, 

309,  810,  816. 
suspends  proceedings  in  France,  iU.  279. 
comes  to  an  agreement  with  Philippe, 

at  281. 

orders  proceedings  resumed,  ill  282. 

his  bulls  of  Aug.  12, 1308,  ui.  264. 

his  orders  to  use  torture,  iii.  280,  300, 

310,312,818. 
urges  prosecution  in  Germany,  HI.  808. 
sends  commission  to  States  of  the  Church, 

iii.  306. 
orders  relapsed  Templars  bnmed,  HI  808. 
abolishes  the  Temple  without  condem- 
nation, iii.  821. 
endeavors  to  secure  Templar  property, 

lit  329. 
assumes  Templar  property  in  Morea,  tiL 

388. 
his  death,  ii.  98, 872 ;  liL  826. 
Clement  VL  on  emperor's  duty  to  perMenW, 

1.  226. 
defends  the  Mendicants,  t  290. 
revives  office  of  inq..genera],  i.  898. 
prceecotea  inqs.,  i.  611. 
extends  Inq.  over  Toundne,  it  189. 
persecutes  Waldenses,  ii.  162, 170. 
decides  as  to  the  blood  of  Christ,  (L  171. 
orders  investigation  of  Lombard  Inq.,  U. 

269. 
bis  proceedings  against  Florence,  U.  277. 
punishes  apostate  Jews,  ii.  284. 
bis  intervention  in  Bosnia,  H.  808. 
reproves  Charles  IV.,  H.  878. 
prohibits  Flagellants  ss  heretics,  U.  888. 
on  benefices  for  minors,  ii.  482. 
grants  the  cup  to  John  of  Normandy,  il 

473. 
refuses  submission  of  Loids  of  Bavaria, 

iii.  166. 
form  of  absolution  hnposed  on  Germany, 

iii.  167. 
perseentee  the  Fratioelll,  Ui.  160. 
warns  the  East  against  Fraticelli,  Ui.  167. 
orders  Jayme  Justi  prosecuted.  Hi  108. 
encourages  Oentile  of  Spoleto,  HI.  171. 
proceedings  against  the  MafTred!^  HLSOS;' 
deaWngiK  vi\X\v  Qt^ftV  C3K«w3a,\\,%.V\. 
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^H            Clenieut  VT..  sUte  of  Church  under.  lU.  633. 

CommlBBlon,  pupal,  for  defence  of  Temple  1 

^H              01«ment  VI(.  aiibjecU  Meodicantt  to  loq., 

at  Vieone,  iii.  889.                                ■ 

^B                 L 

appeals  lo  C.  of  Scnt>,  iii.  295.                 M 

^^H             Clement  VIII.  projioses  to  cauooiu  SavoDft- 

\Vi  Mssions  interrupted,  iii.  S96.             H 

^^H                   rola,  iii.  287. 

reenli  of  ita  labors,  iii  297.                     ■ 

^H              Clcnieul  XIV.  abolishes  the  Joeuits,  Iii.  33S. 

CommissloDera  of  Inq.,  i.  874.                        ■ 

^^M             Clement  VTl.  (Arignon),  hia  cnieltj,  i.  DS9  ; 

Commisiiiong  of  inqs.,  their  duration,!  S4S,  ■ 

^m                ai  HH. 

346.                                                            ■ 

^^H                      renews  Ilorel'i  commUaion,  ii.  1  fift. 

inquisitorial,  abufte  of,  ii.  141.                   " 

^^M                     acccpta  IminneuUte  Conr<>ption,  iii.  899. 

Oomroiinion  in  both  elements,  ii.  472,  611. 

^^M             Clvmeut  VIII,,  atitipope,  iii.  dAl. 

of  infanta,  ii.  474,  619.                                1 
Commutation  of  vows,  i.  44.                                 J 

^^B               Clementines,  delay  in    f»ftuiit^,  ii.  370;  iii.  60. 

^H                    legtsUiion  of  tlic«  it.  9ti. 

of  penance,  1.  4f>4,  478. 

^^H                       re>*trictiDn  on  torturu  in,  \.  424. 

for  the  di-ad,  i.  476. 

^^H                       disregard  of,  i.  4^3. 

of  imprtRonmcnt,  i.  496. 

^^H                      enforced  id  Milan,  ii.  270. 

of  coufiflcation,  i.  516. 

^^H                       obnervetl  in  witoh-triali*,  iii.  612. 

Como  adflpLR  the  laws  of  Fred.  It.,  1.  S9S. 

^^H                      pertieciition  of  B^uined  caused  bv,  it 

officials  slain  by  witches,  ]ii.  001, 

^H 

dale  of  witchcraft  in,  iii.  634. 

^^H              ClergT,  their  svparation  from  the  laity.  I.  3, 

number  of  witches,  iii.  640. 

^H                        characUT  of,  i.  24,  266 ;  ii,  Q27,  tUl  \  UL 

their  perseciilion,  iii.  646,  547, 

^H                            630,631,6:12. 

Compuctata,  the  four  article^i  of,  ii.  619. 

^^H                      tromunity  of,  i.  32. 

accepted  at  Basle,  ii.  634,  687. 

^^m                     contempt  ft-lt  for  them,  i.  M. 

detiDttoly  rejected  by  Rome,  U.  650, 

^H                      popular  dittllke  for,  i.  127,  270,  271. 

sworn  to  by  Ferdinand  I.,  U.  56a 

^^M                       thvir  i|uarrcla  with  the  UcodicaDt^  L 

CompacU  not  to  be  kept  with  heretics,  H 

^H                            281,  28K,  21«0. 

469. 

^^H                       beresie«  aiuong,  ii.  8. 

with  Satan,  iii.  424,  464. 

^^H                       antagonism  to  Inq.,  ih  4. 

Coropagna  della  Fc<lc  of  florence,  ii.  211. 

^^H               Clermont,  Bp.  of,  his  ti-eatnient  of  Templars, 

C^mpagnaeei,  iii.  210.  219,  S25,  S27. 

^M 

Company  of  Fovcrtr,  ii.  126. 

^H                       C.  of,  inK5,  on  communion,  ii.  472. 

Compassion  for  horeiics  a  sin,  I  MO.               | 

^H               Cltttton,  Vul.  attack  oti.  in  1486,  ii.  160. 

Compile,  sioge  of,  iii.  866. 

^^H                Coining;,  boilin>;  to  death  for,  i.  285. 

Com|x»«>t«lla,  pilgrimages  to,  ii.  31. 

^^H                Cold  prodiiei'd  by  witclien,  iii.  637,  649. 

DulciniPLs  in,  ii.  186;  Hi    106,  182. 

^^H                Ctdlnr,  wooden,  piitmnce  of,  i.  4Q8. 

Comproffii&e  between  Heodicauta  and  sec«> 

^^H               Col)eKi<i  of  Abbrovintoro.  iii.  670,  d71. 

lare,  i.  293.                                                       1 

^^H                  Coltiiar,  arrest  of  Bejjjhardit  at,  ii.  S67. 

CompurgatioD,  i.  S2,  310,  421.  466. 

^^B                Cologne,  Tunchelm  condemned  in,  L  66. 
^^L^^                llonriuian!)  and  Cathari  in,  i.  72. 

in  Count  Sayn's  case,  IL  844. 

by  Templarti,  iii.  308. 

^^^^^                Catliari  punished  in  1 2th  cent.,  L  113. 

in  trialri  for  soreeiy,  iii.  483. 

^^^^^B               number  of  BeKuinea  in,  it.  862. 

Comtat  Vcnaibsin,  loq.  introduced  in,  iL  111^ 

^^^^H              persecution  of  Be^hard*  in,  ii.  378, 386. 

148. 

^^^^1              Flagellants  persecnUHl,  1U68,  ii.  38S. 

Conception,  Immaculate,  of  the  Vir^o,  SI 

^^^^H              oppuiiitioii  lo  IiK).  in  1374,  ii,  394. 

6t»fl. 

^^^^^H               burning  of  Martin  of  Mainz,  U.  8^6. 

Conciliator^  the,  of  Peter  of  Abano,  VL  i4& 

^^^^H              John  Halkaw's  cai-ecr,  iii.  207. 

Conclave,  oaih  of  cardinals  in,  i.  6.                  ■ 

^^^H               witch  killed  in  1074.  iii.  419. 

after  death  of  Clement  V..  ii.  98.             M 

^^^^^H              witches  burned  in,  iii.  637. 

Concorrezensefi,  i.  98,  107;  ii.  193.               M 

^^^^H              C.  of,  on  wandering  monks,  l  38. 

Concubinage  defined  to  be  heresy,  il  Hfa^| 

^^^^H              C.  of,  1300,  on  Dolciniflt«,  iii.  123. 

of  Bohemian  clergy,  ii.  488.           ^^^B 

^^^^V              C.  of,  1 307.  pereecntcs  Beghards,  ii.  367. 

of  Hungarian  clergy,  iL  648.          ^^ 

^^F               Colomnn  nf  Hunpiry,  ii.  SVt4. 

Concurrence  of  bps.  in  sentences,  L  SSS^  Ml^ 

^^B              Colombini.GioT.,  founds  the  Jcsuata.llL  170. 

336,  367. 

^^m              Oolonna,  Ottonc,  nee  Martin  V. 

Conde,  Juan,  inq.  of  Barcelona,  ii.  IT9, 

^^B               Colonnaa,  their  quarrel  with  Boniface  VEIL, 

Condemnation  inevitable,  i.  4fi8. 

^m 

Confession  (judicial).  spontaoeofO,  Indus^ 

^^B               Columbus,  Franciacans  accompany  bim,  i. 

menl*  for,  i.  371. 

^H 

carefully  recorded,  i.  879. 

^^B              Comet4,  supersUtionii  re!ipcctin(z.  iii.  446. 

readatow(o#fi-y»,  i.  892, 

^^H              Commerce,  influence  of  confUcation  on,  i.524. 

importance  of,  L  408,  410;  it  478;  S 

^^B             OomminflB,  Phil,  his  belief  in  SarooaroU, 

488. 

^H                 ill  211. 

extortion  of,  1,  415. 

^^^^^^^^^^■t.  ""'^ 
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Ooofession  (jncBclal)  reoarded  u  free  from 
torture,  I  4S6,  4S8 ;  iU.  266. 

.retrsctios  of,  I  428,  MS. 

reqaires  ftbjuration,  i.  46f. 

as  alternative  of  condemnation,  H.  884, 
836. 

required  of  Hubs,  li.  486. 

of  Templars,  character  of,  iU.  2T4. 

required  in  witch-trials,  iii.  514. 
Ooofession  (sacramental)  by  wholesale,  40. 

nsed  as  magic  formula,  L  61. 

to  lajmen  sufficaent,  L  79. 

Catharaa  use  of,  i.  102. 

quarrels  over,  I  278,  279. 

used  b7  Waldenses,  ii.  146,  160,  160. 

heresy  concerning,  in  Spain,  ii  187. 

nnneoessary  in  WicklifBtism,  ii.  440. 

retahied  by  Oallxtins,  il.  fiSO. 

derided  by  Taborites,  ii.  628. 
GmifeBsional,  priestly  neglect  of,  t.  S78. 

its  secrecy  Bet  aside,  u  487. 
Confessor,  inq.  as,  i.  899. 

evidence  of,  L  436. 
Oonfirmation  of  confession  under  torture,  L 

427. 
OoDflsoation  for  heresy,  L  820,  821,  601. 

division  of,  i.  838. 

bp.  not  to  share,  L  369. 

to  be  Inflicted  on  prisoners,  t  489. 

commutation  for,  i.  615. 

before  condemnation,  t  617. 

Btimalates  persecution,  I  682;  iL  871. 

its  results  in  Languedoo,  11.  66, 110. 

its  thoroughness,  IL  112. 

forbidden  by  Louis  XL,  ii.  169. 

renewed  by  Charles  VIR,  11.  160. 

modified,  in  Spain,  iL  188,  186. 

assumed  bv  the  State  in  Veoloe,  il.  262. 

in  Sidly,  11.  S85. 

in  Germany,  ii.  83],  889. 

case  of  the  Onglielmltes,  ill  102. 
of  the  Templars,  iii.  255. 
of  Qilles  de  Rais,  iii.  487. 
of  Vaudois  of  Arras,  iii,  622,  625. 
Cbnformities,  Book  of,  i.  262. 
Confraternity  of  St.  Cecilia,  ii.  40. 
Oonjnrators  for  suspects,  I.  466. 
Coni,  heretics  burned  at,  ii.  264. 
Connecte,  Thomas,  iii.  208. 
Courad  HI.  (Emp.X  rejects  Amald  of  Bres- 
cia, i.  73. 
Coorad  IV.  (Emp.),  favors  Waldenses,  11. 847. 

appoints  Pallavicino  vicar-general,  U. 
219. 

bis  death,  11.  220. 
Conrad  of  Barenfels,  ilL  157. 
Conrad  of  Hildesheim,  i.  87 ;  11.  824,  848. 
Conrad  IL  (Mainz)  on  the  Mendicants,  1 292. 

persecutes  Waldenses,  11.  896. 
Conrad  of  Marburg,  his  career  and  character, 
il326. 

powers  conferred  on  him,  il  882. 

bia  wetboda,  ii  8$0. 


Omrad  of  Marburg,  his  defeat  in  assembly 
of  Mainz,  ii.  840. 
his  mnrder,  11  341. 
his  assassins,  il  842,  845. 
Conrad  of  Montpellier,  il  376. 
Conrad  of  Porto,  Legate,  I  187, 189. 
CTonrad  of  Thuringia  exterminates  hnetios, 

il  848. 
Conrad  of  Yechta  (Prague)  favors  Hoss,  IL 
447,  467,  461. 
opposes  use  of  cup  by  the  Uty,  il  471. 
Conrad  of  Waldhausen,  fi.  486. 
Conradin,  his  execution,  ii.  282. 
Contolammtum^  1.  94,  96. 
Constance,  Queen,  and  the  Cathari  of  Orleans 

I  109. 
Constance  of  Hungary,  iii.  90,  94. 
Conatanoe, Cathari  in  11th  cent,  I  111. 
Ortllbenses  In  1889,  11.  876. 
Burgin  the  Beghard  burned,  11406. 
C.  of,  convoked  in  1414,  11  468. 
on  FlagellanU,  11  384. 
on  the  Beghards,  li.  409. 
on  safe-conducts,  ii.  468. 
acts  as  Inq.,  il  476. 
tries  John  Huss,  ii.  482. 
tries  Jerome  of  Prague,  il  496. 
its  dealings  with  Bohemia,  il  494, 

607, 610. 
orders  burning  for  Bussitee,  1 227. 
appeals  to  Sigismund,  11. 609. 
its  decree  Fi^uma^  ii.  626. 
its  measures  to  heal  the  schism,  III 

207. 
case  of  Jean  Petit,  iii.  386. 
its  failure  to  reform,  iii.  687. 
C.  of,  1468,  on  Lollards,  il  418. 
Constantine  the  Oreat,  his  persecuting  ecUots, 
I  212. 
Arian  books  burned,  i,  664. 
triumphs  through  the  cross,  iii.  894. 
suppresses  divination,  ill  897. 
Donation  of,  Iii.  666. 
OonstanUne  the  Psulician,  1 90. 
CJonstantine  the  Beghard  burned,  il  876. 
Constantinople,  number  of  Cathari  In,  ii.  297. 
Latin  and  Greek  churches  in,  ill.  618. 
effect  of  its  capture,  ii.  551. 
C.  of,  on  exo.  of  dead,  I  230,  281. 
C.  of,  869,  its  use  of  wine  of  Eucbaifst, 

11. 474. 
C.  of,  bums  Bogomili,  I  116. 
0)nstnntius  (Emp.)  persecutes  diviners,  ill 

897. 
Contarini,  Qlac,  his  dncal  oath,  il  251. 
Contemplation,  merits  of,  iii  2. 
Continence,  test  of,  among  SegarelUsti,  ill 

109,  128. 
Continuance  of  torture,  1 427 ;  ill  614. 
Contumacy,  punishment  of,  1 404,  642. 
Conventicles,  heretical,  iii.  496. 
Con  ventsch  western,  ii.  388. 
Conventaa\a  ^¥tuvi^&cui^  ^Obsm  <s^^\iL.^. 


^M      cds      ^BKBF                 ^m^^^^^^H 

^^M             OooveatuAb  (Fruiciuin)  perscioute  Spiritu- 

Crimea,  FratioelU  mtuionB  in,  in,  lAT.         1 

^H                            ali,  iii.  23,  33,  38,  40,  57,  78. 

Crioiinal  Uw.  aecular,i.  234.  4aL                    ■ 

^^M                      insult  CL-leifuii  V..  iiL  87. 

influence  of  Imj.  on,  L  ^59.                     1 

^^M                       supported  bj  lionifaci'  VII|^  iii.  41. 

CriioinaU,  their  evideuc«  rvceiied,  L4Si.       1 

^^H                        repretised  by  Clement  V.,  iii.  56,  61. 

(MveUi,  Leonardo,  Inq.,  iii.  674.                       1 

^^m                     fl.f!Siiil  Geiitilc  of  Spoleto,  iiL  171. 

Croatia,  Wiekliffitii-m  in,  iL  542.                       ™ 

^^H                        tbejr  quarrelu   with  Observan tines,  iii. 

<-'roc««egnftti,  the,  iL  1!I7- 

^H 

Crosti,  veneniiiou  of,  by  the  TeiBpUii^  u 

^^m                     their  preTailiiiK  l&xitj,  iiL  174. 

272. 

^^H                       oppose  the  Recollects,  iii,  IdlK 

fcticbiitm  of  the,  iiL  S95. 

^^H              CooTfreion  oot  tu  be  enforeod,  i.242. 

sign  of,  protectfl  from  viichM.  iu.  506. 

^^M                       lime  allowed  for,  i.  30n. 

Croue«,  incoajbu«libility  of  Templan',  iiL 

^^B                        proi:ured  by  toriurv,  i.  417. 

308. 

^^H               Converts  froni  hereny  impritooed,  \.  S21, 484. 

peuaiice  of,  L  468. 

^^M                     ooDfiacation  for,  I  M>7. 

penalty  for  evadinc.  i-  3*>fi.  549. 

^^B                       from  Juduiani,  ii.  C3. 

not  kuown  in  Ge:                     C-. 

^^B              Conviction,  motireii  impelling  to,  i.  408. 

first  use  of,  in  Gci  > 

^H              Uoranila,  Wence»la«,  ii.  512,  &13,  618. 

in  the  form  of  sci&^ra,  iL  26U 

^^H               Corasxe,  the  Sit-ur  du,  ana  lii^  demon,  iii.  383. 

redemption  fur,  iii.  101. 

^H              Cord  of  ChiiPtilv  of  Teitiplars,  iii.  SH. 

Crown,  extenaiou  of  it«  jurifldiction,  iL  6«.        ' 

^^H               Corded,  DotiiiuiLWiui  Lilted  ai,il.  12. 

Crucigeri,  Order  of,  L  267. 

^^H                       n(YUiiL-A  the  Iiif|.,  ii.  V'l, 

Crudacio,  Abbot  of.  fteut  to  Gensaiiy.  m,  S09L 

^H                       recondliation  uf.  L  483 ;  ii.  103. 

Cmaade  of  the  children  in  1208,L  ]47,S&8. 

^^H               Cordova,  drhool  of  iiitffpc  ii),  iii.  429. 

OruMdcra,  imiuunitiea  of,  L44,  148. 

^^m              Oomclia,  Wllhehn,  hiR  hcresr,  ii.  3&2. 

their  savage  cruelty,  i.  162. 

^H              Oornille,  Martiu.  iii.  624,  W,  &33. 

their  demoraliEatiou,  L  42;  ul  642. 

^^H              Coronation,  impeiiDl,  ecreiuonv  of,  i.  225. 

redemption  of  their  tows,  L  198,  906, 

^^M              Ooronattonedic-t  of  Frederic  1 1.,  liovr  drawn 

206, 

^H 

Crusadea,  origin  of  in  l-'?- '  for,  L42. 

^^M              Oorp^es,  profits  derived  from.  i.  30,  280. 

preached  by  Foul                    uilly,  L  24^^ 

^H                        exhuniat'iun  of,  i.  232,4t>4,  &63 ;  iii.  168. 

ordered  aa  peuui.                  .    ii.3|,4T, 

^^H              Oorrado  Copp»,  iii.  U7. 

895. 

^H              Oorrado  da  Oftida,  iii.  41. 

^^H              Corruption,  hercsr  justified  bjit  54, 129  ;  ii. 

1181,  L  124. 

^H                   493,581. 

againfll  Albigense*,  L  147. 

^H              Corsica,  Inq.  in,  ii.  255. 

against  opponents  of  the  ptpacr,  i,  44 ; 

^^H                      Tenipbkrs  of,  prosecuted,  iii.  2S5* 

it.  22tt,  iii.  180, 195. 

^^M             Corteuuovft,  battle  of,  ii.  206. 

agalDsi  Eczclin  da  Romano,  iu  227. 

^H              Cosna,  Battha!tar— !icc  John  XXUI. 

a^^ninst  Manfred  of  Naples,  U.  Sal;  vH 

^H                Cimoiatiumt,  i.  94. 

198. 

^H               Cotereaux,  i.  1 25,  206. 

againac  RoAaian  Cathiiri,  iL  294,  SH 

^^B              OotU.  Dionuio,  Iii.  92,  yS. 

804,806.  HU. 

^H              CounriN,  general,  dreaded  bj  papacy,  U.  520 ; 

a|:ainat  heretics  in  Geroiftny.  U.  340, 

^H 

S48. 

^H              CouriMl.  denial  of.  i.444  ;  Iii.  290. 

a^nat  HuMlt«9,  ti.  516,  6£fi,  530,  IH 

^^M                       appointed  by  lu.^,,  iii.  517. 

536. 

^H                      result  of  adniitiih^  ihem,  iiL  &18, 

acaiiuit  Huftfitea  urjcpil  in  1462,iLWflL 

^H                      refusal  of,  in  Hii^'tt  cafte,  iL478. 

»!>itinst  Turks  iu  1455.  iL  553. 

^^H                        ofTored  to  Jaiti  of  Are,  iiL  3t}fl. 

agiiiuftt  Boheroia  in  1468,  iL550i 

^^H              CoutiHellorv  of  Inq^.,  l.  37'K 

againet  Dolcino.iiL  114, 116.  U6. 

^H              CoiinUT.JU>ruriontiiin,  lu  temper,  iii.  578. 

affainst  the  Stedingers,  iii.  186. 

^H              Courts,  spiritual,  tliai-acUir  of,  i.  21 ;  iii  680, 

against  V'iterbo,  iii.  ISf'.                  ^h 

^m                  632. 

against  Frederick  11.,  iiL  189.         ^^H 

^^H                 Cotmtanjm,  la,  \.  9A. 

against  Ant^;on,  iii.  1^0.                    ^^^1 

^H             Coventi7,  Dp.  of.  accused  of  soroer}',  HI  401. 

against  Ferrara,  ilL  195.                          ^M 

^H              Creaente^  i.  V4. 

against  the  Vi^oouti,  liL  197, 20].    ^^M 

^^H                       punibhineiU  uf,  i,  321  ;  lU  10. 

against  the  Uaffredi,  iii.  204.           ^^^| 

^^H              Creditors  of  heretics  unpaid,  i.  624. 

Culin  of  Bosnia.  iL  291.                           ^^H 

^^B             CrefDon*.  decree  of,  by  Krederie  11.,  i.  221. 

Cum  inter  notuntiljt,  bull.  iii.  134.           ^^H 

^^H                       witchea  of,  pcrt*eeut4^1,  iii.  MC. 

Cumans,  martv-rdom  of  DominicMia  amoQ^H 

^^H             Crenvenzio  <'*risi,  Francltira.ii  geueral,  ilL  7- 

iL  2<>3,  2-'7.                                                      ■ 

^^H              Cnxte.  iiiacii'iant)  nf,  iii,  3K*J. 

Cup  witlidmivn  from  laity,  iL  473.                H 

^H                     Oieek  Church  iu,  iii.  620. 

Curative  t*orcerv  condemued,  iiL  464.  507.      H 
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Onrftlom,  L  loa. 

Debts  eraded  bj  cnuaderv,  1. 148.                         ^^M 

Curia,  pupal,  character  of,  i.  20;  ii.  6S7,  633. 

use  of  Inq.  for  oollccting^,  ii.  277.                      ^^^| 

iu    rotpmiPtbiliiv    for    corruplioti    of 

Deodt  U)  procure  confe&iion,  i.  410.                         ^^H 

Charoh,».518';  ifi.  687. 

habitual  in  witch -trials,  iiL  514,  6S2,           ^^H 

its  rnUtiuna  with  (>cnnBd  preUlu,  ii. 

^H 

SS7. 

in  trial  of  Joan  of  Arc,  iii.  881.                         ^^H 

con<lemiui  the  S«ch»«nspiegel,  iL  849. 

Declaration  of  the  Four  Masters,  iiL  7.                      ^^H 

Oypruti  nn  (oUnbtion,  i.  212, 

Defamation,  rcUpso  into,  i.  648.                                ^^H 

OB  cxo.or  tilt)  deNii,  i.  330. 

Defence,  L  443.                                                           ^H 

Cypnotes  dMcended  from  demons,  Ul  S8/i. 

aociuud  depriTod  of,  i.  406.                                ^^H 

CrpruB.  lM>u(;bt  ftud  Bold  bT  the  Templars, 

hopclfssncMS  of,  iL  836,  423,  477.                      ^^H 

iii.  li«0. 

left  to  inquisitor,  i.  447.                                     ^^H 

Teni[ilnr!t  tnkerefupG  there,  iii.  24A,S48. 

in  the  case  of  the  Temple^  iiL  288.  291,           ^^H 

namlwr  nf  Toinplarv  in,  iii.  261. 

294,296,830.                                                  ^H 

proCftMiiiig^  agatndt  Tomplare,  iH.  S09. 

in  witch-trials,  iii.  617.                                        ^^H 

order«  to  torture  Templai-^,  iii.  SIS. 

Defenders  of  the  Faith,  ii.  229.                                  ^H 

Templar  properly  in,  iii.  S81. 

Defender})  of  heretics,  their  pcinishmcDt,  L           ^^^| 

Greek  Oliuroh  in.  iii.  61 9,  621. 

^H 

Cjril,  prophecies  of,  iti.  12. 

Dffmwr  Pact*,  the,  iiL  139.                                       ^H 

Dt  htmttieo  ewninirtndo,  sUtute  ol  U  321,           ^H 

853.                                                                         ^H 

Delatkm,  necessitv  of,  i.  409, 440.                           ^^H 

XJ     Dalmntia,  <raU.»ri  in,  i.  \(*1 ;  ii.  801, 

Delar  in  iaqaisitorial  trials,  L  419;  U.  94,           ^^M 

672.                                                                         ^H 

FmneiiMam  inq^  in,  i,  803. 

Delegated  powers  of  inqs.,  L  888.                             ^^H 

DamUoi,  Pnuiceeco,  driveu  <rum  Todi,  iii. 

Delegates  of  inqa.,  \.  875.                                              ^^H 

149. 

Domeirius  the  Bof^mil,  i.  91.                                    ^^^| 

Dftmned,  Ibe,  the  sainU  ctijov  tlieir  torment, 

Dcmoniality,  iiL  385.                                                      ^^^| 

i.  24^, 

DetnonologT,  Chrifitian,  iiL  880.                                    ^^^| 

Danc«,  peoultiir,  of  witehos,  Ui.  ftOl. 

DcmouB,  bcnclicont,  iii.  383.                                               ^M 

Dftocing  maiita,  iii.  393. 

confinud  in  ringti,  etc.,  iiL  463,  464.                  ^^B 

Dsndolo,  Qiorauni,  admits  Inq.  in  Venice,  iL 

invocation  of,  among  Wisigoths,  iii.  809            ^^^| 

262. 

common  in  18ih  cent.,  iiL  424.                  ^^H 

Dsaielc  dii  Gitiewno,  i.  472;  ii.  31A.  237. 

denied  by  Roger  Bacon,  iiL  42A.               ^^H 

Dure  famiW  ennoblrd.  iii.  351. 

punishment  in  Spain,  iiL  4H0.                    ^^H 
it  is  hi'reav,  iii.  436.                                   ^^H 

Dare,  iMbelU,  ruhabiliutca  Joan's  mcmort. 

iii.  y  7 8. 

by  (lilli!!  dt'  fC>ii«,  iiL  473.                            ^^H 

Dare.  JacQneOf  iti.842. 

witehe?  npccn.tarv  tn,  ilL  601.                      ^^^| 

DKupliiiid,  Irit),  iiiirfNJiiced  in,  it  IIB,  MB. 

worship  of,  iL  824.  8S6,  876;  iti  20lt^                 V 

expenses  of  Inq.  in,  i.  581. 

426,  49a.                                                                     M 

persecution  of  WaUlemia,  il  lAl.  158, 

Denial  of  heresy  Ia  ohotinacy,  i.  407,  642.               ^^fl 

1&8. 

Dciiiselle  burned  for  siireery,  iiL  621),  622.              ^^^| 

^mnurians  In,  ii.  323. 

Denmark,  Inq.  ordered  in,  i.  866.                               ^^H 

Dmvid  of  AOKsbur^.  ii.  347. 

Deniinrialion.  duty  of,  L  228,  409.                              ^^H 

David  de  rHnanl,  i.  534  :  iL  810. 

DtHuniia/io,  L  310.                                                        ^^H 

Demd,  prosfcution   of   the,  i.  280,  404,  448, 

DeunnriL  L  116.                                                              ^^^| 

497;  iLftfi. 

Dt  PtricxdU  itoeimimorum  Tanporwn,  i.  286.           ^^^| 

limited  in  Spain,  184. 

itn  suppression  by  Louis  XJII.,  L  388.              ^^H 

penante  unfulfilled  b_v,  i,  475. 

Deputiec  of  inqs.,  L  876.                                            ^^H 

conBscatiun  of  efltiites  of,  604,  52%. 

DcAcendanta  of   heretics,  disabilities  of,  i.           ^^H 

Death,  power  of  witches  to  causo,  iiL  802. 

^^1 

Death-bAd  i-ecanution.  i.4H6. 

Destruction  of  records  attempted,  L  380;  iL          ^^H 

Death  P'TiiiUv  for  herc^v,  i.  221. 

^H 

rv^^ionffibilitr  of  Chitn-h  for,  i.  S24,  684. 

Detentive  imprisonment,  character  of,  L  420,           ^^^M 

frccjut-ncv  of,  i,  549. 

488.                                                                         ^^1 

for  *itclioraft,iii.5T6.6ai,58SL 

Devil-wurabip  ascribed  to  heretics,  L  106,  ii.           ^^H 

of  sritehea,  Churcii  rGSponsible  for,  iii. 

^^1 

647. 

De».  Diego,  endeaTora  to  introduoe  loq.  in          ^^H 

Debt*  duf  to  heretics,  confiscation  of,  i.  619; 

Nnples.  iL  289.                                                          ^^M 

iii.  lOfi. 

DL-inn.  tlie  demon,  iiL  494.                                          ^^^H 

dm  to  the  Templars  sequestrated,  iiL 

Di(lii!i«  Julianns  u»e.<i  l'«toptromancy,  iiL  423.         ^^^| 

2K6,  829. 

Dieffnhach,  hL-^  thM>ry  of  witchcraft,  iii.  644.          ^^H 

du«  bj  heretics  ooofiscatfld,  L  624. 

L 

Diego  de  Azevedo,  L  141.                                         ^^^| 

^M                             ^^^^^P           IKDEX^              ^l^^^^^^^f 

^H              Diet  of  prisonera,  I  491. 

Dominicans,  tbeir  troables  In  Toaknai^  u.  V 

^^H               IHrther  of  Iflcoburg,  it.  418,  411. 

18,  19.                                                    7 

^^m             Oionioh  of  Fiiburg  on  the  £>iTiiw  Tiikm,  iU. 

tbe;^  uk  to  be  reliered  of  Inq.,  n.  »9.        | 

^H 

persecuted  at  Albi,  ii.  82. 

^^H               Diui^of  I'ortugal  e*veA  t)ir  Tcmplttrs,  ui.  817* 

Inq  in  France  coo6ded  to  them,  ti  117. 

^H               PtrHe<ai>  Inq.  h\  bp».  t,  !i\2;  ui.  478. 

Inq.  of  AragoQ  in  their  hands  ii  IU 

^^H               Dioclftiun,  liis  Inwa  on  Mnnicbviiini,  L  X2S. 

Reformed  Coocregfttloii,  ii.  146. 
question  u  to  ue  blood  of  Cbriit,  ii  171. 

^^H              Diotoalri  ol  Floienco.  i.  116. 

^H               Dif>abilltie«  of  de^eciid«nt5.  i.  821,  3K0.  408. 

thev  refuse  to  believe  in  th«  Stignute, 

^^M             Diftciplinc.  Uie,  pcnutife  uf,  i.  463,  464. 

ii.  317. 

^^m              DifM:i«tiuoarjr  peonltii'ii,  i.  488. 

aaaailed  in  N'aplea,  ii.  345. 

^^M              Difinliedirnre  is  herc«T.  L  ii9\  iil  181,  180, 

are  iuqs.  in  (rormanr,  it.  SSX. 

^H                   192,616.617. 

killed  bj  FiagelUnt.'.  ii.  883. 

^^B              DinpenHRiitinit  Tor  plunilitiM,  i.  £6. 

their  quarrel  with  the  Utimantal;*,  it  4SS. 

^^B                     for  Hiraony,  iU.  6SA. 

they  attack  Amatdo  de  Vtlanov&,  tii  &4. 

^^H                       for  vows,  pftpal  power  of.  iii.  38,  77. 

their  attitude  toward*  Loaia  ot  Bavaria, 

^^H              DiAtnctii,  inqiii«itorial,  i.  370. 

iii.  164. 

^^m             Difinitiion,  Roman  lawe  aKuiitRt,  Ui.  S9S. 

thev  regard  SftTonarok  u  a  avtur,  il 

^^B                       L'ltriatian  zeal  against,  iil.  S9S,  807. 

237. 

^H[.                     rcfftriciions  under  Wi»tgolhfl,  Ui.  399. 

Iheir  Realism,  til.  666. 

^H'                      TtiUlunif.  iii.  402. 

theycondunin  Lully,  iii.  688,  689. 

^^H                       in  C.  of  FartK,  iii.  414. 

they  denv  Immaculate  Conception,  ift. 

^^B                       virtual  tuteraiion  in  12tti  cent.,  iii.42S. 

698,  699. 

^^H                     piiniKliefl  in  Spain  in  i:}th  cent.,  uL  430. 

their  troubles  orer  the  qocstion,  iil  601, 

^^H                     regarded  u  hurcflj,  iti.  485, 

803,  604,  608. 

^^H                       br  drcaiu»,  iii.  446. 

Domreoiy,  Joan  of  Arc'a  birtbpla«e,  UL  93tL 

^^M                     power  of  witches  in,  iii.  601 

340. 
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^^^^^K            flulijeet  lo  Inq.,  i.  8A2. 

^^^^^H            thev  iiHdume  tli'leiioa  of  C^Blel  Fabri,  it 

275. 

tries  BceuUr  Inq.,  L  SSS. 

^^H 

hi>  rulea  for  raepevts,  L  408,  4»4. 

^^^^H            their  antagoniam  to  tnq.,  ii.  70,  BA :  ill 

admiti)  evidence  of  hereiica,  i.  454. 

^^H 

otders  hooaee  destroyed,  I  491. 

^^^^^H              qtieAtton  ns  to  the  blood  of  Clirixt,  Ii.  171. 

order*  conrerts  imprisoned,  L  484. 

^^^H            their  lAirars  in  Boanio,  ii.  296-818,  815. 

inflicts  diaabilitiea  on  dcMendaubi.   I 

^^^^H            tbev  persecute  borcttea  iu  QemuuiT,  tl 

498. 

^^^^L^^ 

orders  death  for  relapse,  i.  543 

^^^^^^V  the^r  labors  with  tlic  Hasoites,  ii.  065, 

asaumci  Uimtiards  to  be  herslici^iL  IH 

^^^^^^H 

oonquen  Lotnlwrdy.  ii.  206, 

^^^^^^^"^  iliDJr  tendencies  to  mrsticiam,  iii.  2. 

hi«  for^ced  Sicilian  diploma,  B.  ttl. 

^^^^H            their  devices  to  elude  povertr,  liL  5.  7, 

supports  inq"*.  in  OvnunnT,  d.  885. 

^^^^1 

Bubject.<  epliicopai  cjtiea  u.  i!>eif  bub- 

^^^H                     unnulleil  by  John  XXII.,  iii.  ISS. 

ops,  ii.  X88. 

^^^^H             here»iv  of  the  Spirit  of  ijih<TtT,  iii.  12R. 

welcomes  Elios,  iii,  8. 

^^^H           (hwr'breaoh  nith  John  XXIL.  iii.  13^ 

his  praise  of  Hie  Sl^dinccra,  iit  18i. 

^^^H 

cnifades  s^itivt  him,  iii.  189. 

^^^^^H            ilicir  alliance  with  l^ouis  of  Ravaria,  iii. 

contimui  grout  of  Countcas  Matilda,  TiL 

^^^H 

lyo. 

^^^^1            they  nrmintaln  the  porcrtr  of  ChrUt,  iii.  ' 

expelii  lilt!  Ti'M'-i^ru   v,\    m-i 

^^^1 

bin  helwf  It; 

^^^H           their  Minpathy  with  Fratleelli.  iii  168. 

tho  Three  II 

^^^^^H           HM'etii*  ninvemenu  amonf;,  iii.  I7l. 

fipteftdH  ATeiflioi^m,  ill.  6tiL 

^^^^^L         their  NoruiitaUsin,  Ui,  500 

coiisefpjeneeji  of  his  de-alh,  il.  111. 

ss^^ 
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Frederic  U  (Emp.)^  bis  leg)8UU<m  ob  bereBj, 
l820. 
embodieU  m  public  Uw,  t  327. 
ordered  entered  io  all  locftl  statutes, 

IS89;  iL214,  S21. 
introduced  in  Provence,  li.  148. 
rafnsed  by  Bimtoi,  U.  198. 
introduced  in  Brescia,  it  199. 
rsjeoted  hj  Venice,  ii.  260, 262. 
suspended  in  Tuscany,  it  248. 
Frsdsric  IIL  (Snip.),  bis  attempt  on  Bohe- 
mia, it.  640. 
intercedes  for  Bohemtiu  iL  668. 
imprisons  Andreas  of  Krain,  iii.  228. 
Frederic  of  Naples,  oonfirma   Waldensian 

pririleges,  ii.  268. 
Frederic  of  Trinacria,  acknowledged  by  Bon- 
iface VIII.,  ii.  248. 
his  relations  with  Anialdo  de  Vilaoon, 

iii.  62,  64,  67. 
Im  protects  Spirituals,  iii  63. 
is  the  expected  deliverer,  ill  80,  110, 

112. 
he  arrests  the  Templars,  iiL  306. 
on  clerical  abruption,  iii.  681. 
Fk<ederic  IIL  (Scily),  supports  the  Inq.,  i. 

631 ;  ii.  286. 
Frederic  of  Alvensleben,  iii.  8M. 
Frederio  of  Austria,  tiis  disputed  election, 
pi.  136. 
refuses  aid  of  Satan,  ill  466. 
Frederic  of  Blankenheim,  Bp.  of  Strassburg, 

iiL  206. 
Frederic,  Bp.  of  Ratiabon,  it  484. 
Frederic  of  Salm,  the  TerapJar,  iii-  808. 
Free  Companies,  origin  of,  i.  126. 
Frequenoy  of  burning,  L  649. 
Freys8ini^re!>,  Waldenses  of,  perseeuted,  ii. 
147,  164,  167,  160. 
emigration  from,  ii.  268. 
Friends  of  Ood,  it  862. 
Frisia,  no  laws  on  sorcery,  iiL  433. 
Frisians,  their  troubles  with  their  bps.,  iii. 

186. 
Froissart,  his  account  of  demon  Ortoo,  iii. 

383. 
Foero  Jnigo^  laws  on  sorosry  in,  iii.  899. 
its  authority  in  llth  oenL,  iii.  430. 
Fuero  Real,  laws  on  heresy  in,  ii.  183. 
Fnlocmnd,  Bp.  of  Toulouse,  L  184. 
F&nfkircben,  ooncubinar/  priestt  of,  iL  643. 


GABRTFXE  DE  RARCELOKA,  iL  288. 
Gabriele,  pope, of  Fratioelli,  UL  164. 
Gacrbald  of  Li£f;e  on  sorcery,  iii.  418. 
Gage,  Thuinas,  debates  on  the  Immaculate 

Ooncfprion,  iii.  609. 
eaider,  iii.  404. 
GaleazTo  Visconti,  condemned  for  heresy, 

iii.  201. 
Oal)  of  »u]>uj]g^  jnq,  la  Pngut,  it  481. 


Galilean  Cbnrch,  its  privileges,  ii.  184. 
Qalk),  Piero,  his  conversion,  il  228. 
Galosna,  Antonio,  case  of,  ii.  266. 
Qalvan  the  Waldenslan,  iL  7. 
Garbagnate,  Francesco,  iii.  96,  198. 
Garbagoate,  Hirano  di,  buraed,  iiL  101. 
Gkrigh,  Piero.  the  Son  of  God,  tlL  166. 
Garments,  male,  worn  by  Joan  of  Arc,  IiL 

362,  868,  371. 
Garric,  Bernard,  i.  881. 
Garric,  OuUlem,  case  of,  L  881,  419,  467, 

617;  ii.  69,70,  96. 
Giisconv,  prevalent!  of  heresy  in,  L  118, 
Gaston  de  B6am,  L  166,  171. 
(Jaatone  of  Milan,  revives  episcopal  Ivq.,  L 

369. 
Gaudini,  Templar  Gr.  Master,  iiL  246. 
Gaula,  their  lustful  spirits,  iiL  888. 
Gautier  de  Montbrun,  his  memoiy  attaeked, 

u.  72. 
Gavamie,  Templar  relics  at,  iii.  328. 
Gazzari,  L  116. 

GeUsius  I.  on  oxe.  of  the  Dead,  I  280. 
Gemistua  Plethon,  iii.  669. 
Geneva,  contest  over  Inq.  in,  ii.  188. 

witches  burned  in,  iii.  649. 
Genoa,  bull  Ad  ixtirpaiida  forced  upon,  L 

339. 
Genseric  persecutes  CathoUes,  L  216. 
Gentile  of  Camerino,  protects  the  FnUloelli, 

iii.  160. 
Gentile  of  Spoleto,  iii.  171. 
Geoffroi  d^Ablis  a|H>ointed  inq.,  ii  81. 

relieves  Carcassonne,  iL  70. 

disables  viguier  of  Albi,  i.  880l 

attacks  Pequlgny,  ii.  88,  86. 

his  Bervices  to  Philippe  IV.,  ii.  87. 

Iiis  defence,  ii.  92,  98. 

deprived  of  control  of  prisons,  L  493. 

his  delay  in  sentendng,  iL  94,  96. 

his  activity  in  1 308-9,  iL  104,  106. 

tomb  erected  to  him,  iL  108. 
GeofTroi  de  Chambonnet,  iiL  298,  297. 
Geoffroi  de  Chamey,  iii.  278,  826,. 
Geoffroi  de  P6ronne,  L  IS. 
Geoffroi  de  Saint-AdhAmar,  iii.  288. 
George  Podiebrad,  his  mission  to  Looii  XL, 
iL  621. 

captures  Ht  Tabor,  h*.  636,  640. 

supreme  in  Bohemia,  ii.  640. 

hie  reactionary  concessions,  ii.  646. 

summoned  by  Capistrano,  IL  640, 661.  ■ 

his  coronation,  ii.  666. 

condemned  as  faeretie,  iL  668. 

his  vassals  released  from  allegianee,  iL 
46B, 

protects  Gr^ory  of  Heimbui^  il.  418. 

his  reverses  and  death,  iL  669. 
George,  Bp.  of  Passau,  his  humanity,  iL 

617. 
Gerald  of  Abbeville  atUoks  the  Mendioants, 

i.  287. 
Qer&\d  de  B\uvs«««Vu  ^1u 


^m        ^^^^v^     INDEX,  ^m^^^^^^^^i 

^H            G4mn]  of  Bennn^m,  Mb  trliU,  L  14. 

Gerson,  Jobnt  on  use  of  cup  by  laity,  SL  474. 

^H            U«ri»rd  Odo,  fV.iivl)tr«n   geD«ral,    iil    148, 

his  list  of  HuBS's  errors,  U.  48i. 

^H 

hia  rancor  agnioal  Jerome  of  Prague,  il 

^H                   hii  troubles  with  the  Diriiio  Tiliion,  iii. 

496,  496.  601. 

^H                       698,  696. 

on  case  of  Jean  Petit,  Hi.  880. 

^H            Gerhkrd  the  CathAran  of  Oxford,  [.  100. 

on  JoiLn  of  Arc,  UL  362. 

^H            (j^raud,  Uitihop  of  AIbi,  ii.  6S.  96. 

hia  assertion  of  sorcer}*,  iiL  466. 

^^1            (ter«uJ  iJu  Motto  burned,  1.  201. 

on  Averrhoit^ra,  iii.  at!&. 

^^M            Ginud  de  PuvGermer,  cmu  of,  i.  &S2. 

condumna  the  Art  of  Lulty,  UL  68S, 

^H            (;erbald,  raoc  of.  i.  86. 

on  papal  pimony,  iii.  629. 

^^m           Gcrbcn  of  Aurillac — goe  Silvpfiler  II. 

Gervais  of  TUbury,  hia  adventure  with  s 

^^M            Uerhard,  Conrad  of  Harburg'n  assistant,  it 

Catharon,  i.  111. 

^V                 S28,  841. 

Ght'iit,  Beguinngo  of,  iL  868,  4  IS. 

^H            Gerhard  von  Elten  triet  John  of  Wewl.  it 

imuiurality  in,  iii.  642. 

^K 

Gherardo,  legate,  atUcks  RoroUn  Ckthari, 

^^H            Gerhardt   I.  of  Bremen   supported  by  the 

ii.  302. 

^H                St«dingcr«,  iii.  1S4. 

Gherardo  da  Borgo  Sao  Donnioo,  lU.  19,  22, 

^H           Gerhardt  II.  of  Bremen  aiucks  the  8t«din- 

24. 

^^1               gem,  iii.  184. 

Gherardo  of  Florence,  cose  of,  i.  406,  623. 

^^H            Germain  I'Auxerrois,  St.,  iii.  4^6. 

Gherardo  of  Monfortc,  t.  i04,  109. 

^^H             Geraiaiii  Freviur,  case  of|  iii.  162. 

Ghibellinea,  tlieir   prvitctiou   of   bereiy,  iL 

^^H             Gcmianicuit  Csear,  bin  dcatti,  iii.  390. 

192,  197,  209. 

^H           GcroMny,  Cdthiiri  Id,  i.  1 10,  112. 

defeated  in  FiorcnctuH.  219. 

^^^^^            Uiu  Scripturvs  in  Hctz  aud  Travel,  L 

persecuted  b;  Inq.,  ii.  286 ;  IS.  901. 

^^^K 

Gianmno  delta  Uarca,ii.  171. 

^^^^H           legislation  on  heresj,  i,  921,  820, 

preaches  on  die  blood  of  Christ,  iL  IH 

^^^^H           cnieItT  of  criminal  Uw.  i.  336. 

his  labors  in  Bosnia,  ii.  308. 

^^^H           Flagellants  In  1260. 1.  272. 

crushes  Hungarian  Hussiics,  it.  641 

^^^^^H            Dominican  Inq.  in,  i.  801. 

preaches  crusade  against  Turks,  IL  &ft&. 

^^^^H           indt[iend<<nce  of  epU>copate,  i.  832. 

his  aicouitt  of  Fratictilli,  iii.  164. 

^^^^^H            ep).-4cupal  Inq,  In,  i.  3dO. 

thrtfatena  Sixtue  IV^.,  iii.  174. 

^^^^H           age  of  witnejww,  i.  486. 

suppresses  Kratioetli.  iii.  176. 

^^^H          confldcation,  1.  608.  607. 

Glacomo  of  Turin  endeavors  to  suppress  Wa^ 

^^^^H           npeoMja  of  luq., 

denses,  ii.  196. 

^^^^H           earner  of  Inq., 

Giacopo  della  Chiuaa  attetapta  to  murder  Bal- 

^^^^^H           papal  dcmandH  fur  titlmt*,  it  432. 

oerio,  ii.  21ft. 

^^^^^H            corrupti»n  of  Chiiroh,  ii.  6:f7. 

Giacopo,  Bp.  of  Fenno,  favors  the  Fntuelli, 

^^^^^H           Card.  Ccsarlni's  dcitcripiion,  ii.  631. 

ill.  169. 

^^^^^H           invasion  of  Huacite  idemn,  ii.  682. 

Giacopo  of  Paleslrina,  his  efforts  in  Bosniat 

^^^^H           complaint  of  nupprcaslon  of   Basillan 

ii.  294. 

^^^^^H               canons, 

Giacopo  di  San  Genitgnano,  iii.  61. 

^^^^H            I«om.<tofBaranR  and  the  papacy,  iii.  136. 

GiHcupo  di  Voragineon  Peter  Martyr,  il  214. 

^^^^H           Franci»can  favor  towards  LoulsJIl  163. 

Gieremla  the  bereslarvb  ^ecaDt^  IL  284. 

^^^^H           abaolulion  Imposed  by  Clement  VI.,  ill 

Gilbert  of  Gembloun  on  conditiou  of  tbs 

^^^H 

Church,  i.  39.  68. 

^^^H            «(rect  of  Great  Schiiim.  iii.  206,  207. 

Giles  C:iritor,  ii.  405. 

^^^^I             fatr  of  Tcmptara,  iii.  »0a,  824. 

Gilio,  disdple  of  Kt  Frands,  S.  264 ;  UL  iJL 

^^^^B           legislation  on  sorcery.  UL  43S. 

Gilles  Flamong.  ill.  628,  630.                    J^H 

^^^^P           riMiftor?hip  of  books,  iii.  61S,  614. 

Oilles  de  81116,  iii.  479. 488.                      9H 

^^^^^^            its  condition  InvUei  the  Reforcnation, 

Gillw,  Abp.  of  Bourgea,  Imporeriabed  Vf  ■ 

^H 

Clement  V.,  i.  17.                                          1 

^^H           Oeroch  nf  RMcherffperg  on  miliury  prelAles, 

Gillee,  Abp.  of  N'arbonne,  ooodemiw  OUvUUt  M 

^H 

tii.  60.                                                               ■ 

^^H                     on  coDCubinary  priest*,  i.  68. 

Giordano  da  Rivalto  on  ftbaenoe  of  ber«iy,<L  H 

^^H           Geronimo  d'Ascoli — see  Nicholas  IV. 

276.                                                                   ■ 

^^^L^^     Garson,  Jolin,  his  hostility  to  the  Mendica.nis, 

Giorgio  di  Casale,  inq..  persecuiea  witdwtt  1 

^^^^ 

iii.  646.                                                              ■ 

^^^^1           on  toleration,  i.  641. 

GioTacchino  di  Flore— m«  Joachim.             M 

^^^^K           oondnnnB  Brethren  nt  Free  Spirit,  tl.  1 27, 

Giovanni  Borelh — see  Jolm  of  Parma.  ^^^^ 

^^^^B 

Giovanni  di  Borgo,  inq.,  perseentea  Fn^^^H 

^^^^H            condemns  John  of  Hjrsbroek,  ii.  860. 

^^H 

^^^^H            condemns  FlngetlantA.  it  884. 

Giovanni  dii  rH.>4emarin,  iL  299.                ^^^H 

^^^H          defends  Beguioea,  iU  410. 

Gtowmi  di  Murro,  iiL  49, 44.                ^H 
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ii»  Abp.  of  P^ft,  proMCUteA  Templan, 
J1,  818. 

fw  of  Riguaa,  hU  iccount  of  Btnnia, 
II. 

lUi  di  Salerno,  the  firet  inq.,  i.  3:26. 
teiHchioda  ViccDza,  hi«  Ciireer,  L240; 
[K.  203. 
wle  perpcluftt   inq.  of  Lombanlj,  ii, 

Ehm  Vioenn,  ii.  2S4. 

nf  Grainuoiit.  tiis  worldlineM,  \.  S9. 

^  Mary  Ann,  licr  6(h-i,  iii.  102. 

Ige  of  n.'9|>otiiithilttv,  i,  d1)3, 

LC.  or.  in  1 197.  on  WnMrnBcs,  i.  81. 

b^Olivi»U  huritpil,  iiL  77. 

ft  of  Plorenoc.  i.  115. 

Uc  wriline  BlIuHtfd  In  Bosnia,  ii.  2y7. 

Ijfem  arr/oiam,  hull,  iii,  76. 

Mcr,  DuclH>?d  r)r,  penanced  for  Boroery, 

m- 

f,^i,  the  Apostle,  iii.  100. 
m  flnt  inq.,  406. 

tOi  d«  I'Aris  on  the  Templftm,  iii.  827. 
■  of  Boaillon  raragcs  Ahbojr  of  S. 
i.  10. 
AmauHan  humed^  ii.  831. 
ic.  ill.  38». 
t,  IcfEatc,  his  laws  on  herei/  in  HtUn, 

}120;  ii.  2iM». 
Iinrcnea  in  Ber^mo,  ii.  201. 
i|ThomnA,  inq.  bf  Vienna,  ii.  416. 
Lihe,iii.  &U. 

Iro  de  Bitlboa  suppreMea  01iri*s  wriU 
Ing8,  iii.  47. 

forms  the  Franciacanii,  iii.  68. 
kforues  the  bull  £niri\  iii.  61. 
lo  fie  Curduva  proteota  Naples  from 
^288. 

iileal  of  Calhari  at,  i.  09. 
riAiari  hnttgtHj  in  1052.  i.  110. 
V  Cathariin  vi^titor,  ii.  306. 
pen,  \\usi<  and  Julin  XXIL  impdaoaed 
i47n,48n. 

iMlchiB  Itcrcsy,  i.217. 
IP,  usurera  of,  penanced,  1.  866. 
pctics  in,  ii.  '6\. 

b  Matthew,  at  OonaUnce,  ii.  409. 
■tne  of,  i.  371. 
lefficaey.  ii.l6. 

llg".  ricitt,  hid  duc«l  oatit,  it  262. 
buffa  the  Inq..  ii.  25!). 
patriarvliale  of,  ii.  273. 
^  UwM  on  jwrecry  in,  iii.  422 
|»nt,  prinry  of.  its  founding,  i.  S8. 
^vmftbed  bv  Clement  V.,  i.  17. 

loin  of,  H60.  HSO,  ii.  643. 

Alunao  de  Mella  put  to  death,  iii. 


and  ocllara  forbidden  to  Krancis- 
ina,  iii.  6i). 

8f  of,  iii.  70,  72.  74,  78. 
blldren  of  heretics,  disibilitiai  of,  L 


Grand  Jury,  origin  of,  i.  811. 
Gratian  on  duty  of  persecution,  i.  224. 
Great  Schism,  ita  influence  on  perBecution, 
ii.  I6A. 
mutual  charges  of  heresy,  iii.  204,  SOS. 
quarrtjls  over,  in  Germany,  iii.  206,  207. 
Greece,  Inq.  in,  i.  »55. 

character  uf  itM  nivtbologr,  iii.  888. 
maf^c  in,  iii.  SH9. 
Groeic  Church,  its  relations  with  Rome,  UL 

61ff, 
Greek  Empire,  sorcery  under,  iii.  808. 
Gre«k.  services  prohibited  in  Venice,  ii.  274. 
Greeks,  their  trealrocnt  by  the  Latins,  iii. 

619. 
Greenland,  UoravLan  missions  in,  ii.  667. 
Gregory  I.  enforces  monastic  porerty.  i.  87. 
on  siitTerings  uf  the  damned,  i.  240. 
his  dcrmtnningr,  iii.  861. 
his  toleranoo  of  pugan  obserrances,  Iii. 
400. 
Gregory  VIT.,  his  war  on  aimony,  i.  7. 
decides  the  ease  of  Gerbald,  i.  89. 
on  masses  of  concubinary  priests,  i.  6S. 
rcprores  beliuf  in  sorcery,  iii.  417. 
accused  of  necromancy,  iii.  419. 
Gregory  IX.  on  sacmments  in  polluted  bands, 
i.  68. 
protects  Louis  IX.,  t  201. 
bis  treatment  of  Amaurl  de  Hootfort, 

i.  2U6. 
reeioree  Prorence  to  RaymoDd  VIL,  L 

806. 
reforms  the  Poor  Catholics,  i.  248. 
favors  the  Mendicants,  i.  273,  274,  279. 
reprores  (ht*  Pominicans,  i.  294. 
removes  KHas,  i.  206;  iii.  6. 
first  appointments  of  inqs.,  I.  800. 
tries  li^tine  Inq.,  i.  817. 
bis  laws  of  1281.  i.  324. 

sent    throu;;hout  Europe,  ii.   168, 
200,  208,  381. 
appoints  inqs.  in  Florence  and  Rome,  t. 

326,  327. 
founds  the  Inq.,  I.  328. 
on  adraniages  of  time  of  grace,  i.  878. 
orders  conrerts  imprisoned,  i.  484. 
mitigates  confiscation,  i.  509, 617. 
on  expenses  of  Inq.,  L  626. 
duty  uf  Cliui'cli  to  shed  blood,  i.  636. 
orderit  imprisonment  for  relapse,  i.  644. 
condemns  Jewish  books,  I  664. 
facililatcH  degrudation  of  clerks,  ii,  3. 
complains  of  neglect  of  UniTcraitjr  of 

Tolouse,  ii.  6. 
stimuUtes  Raymond  VIL,  IL  16,  SO,  S8. 
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Attribnted  to  TempUra,  HI  269. 
of  Boroery,  iti,  iSfi,  449,  460. 
of  deniftl  of  witchcraft,  Ul.  466. 
of  the  schoolmeo,  UL  661. 
of  ^njiog  the  Divine  Vision,  iii.  696. 
of  ImnkMuUte  Conception,  ill  600. 
respecting  the  Virgin,  iii.  608, 
of  QMrtTrdom  for  ImmaonUte  Concep- 
tion, ill  610. 
of  siiDon/,  iU.  626. 
Heretication,  i.  94. 

Heretioe,  faith  not  to  be  kept  with,  I  174, 
228 ;  ii.  468. 
their  burial  forbidden,  i.  282. 
compassion  for  tliem  a  sin,  L  240. 
evidence  of,  u  316,  821,  484,  486. 
to  be  captured  and  despoiled,  L  822. 
punishment  of  intercourse  with,  it  81. 
Herman  of  Rvswick,  u.  428 ;  ill  066. 
Hermann  of  Minden  on  papal  dispensation, 

m.  28. 
Hermann  of  Soest  burned  for  sorcery,  Ul  428. 
Hermanous  Alemannus  translates  Averrfaoes, 

Hi.  661. 
Herodias,  iii.  494. 

Henegovina  defended  by  the  Catharl,  il  814. 
Heyden,  John,  a  sorcerer,  iii.  469. 
Hikiebert  of  Le  Uana  on  the  papal  curia,  i. 
17,  20. 
confutes  Henry  of  Lausanne,  L  69. 
HUdegarda,  St.,  on  the  abuses  of  the  Church, 

168. 
Hiucmar  oondemns  (Tottschalc,  I  217. 
Hindu  elements  in  German  mysticism,  U.  864. 

witches,  Ul  493. 
Hippolytos  of  Purto  on  frauds  of  soroerers, 

ill  428. 
Holds,  iU.  494. 

Holland,  peasant  rising  in,  I  280. 
Holy  GhcMit,  incarnation  of,  in.  91. 
Holy  Land  less  important  than  papal  inter- 
ests, ill  189,  193. 
causes  of  its  misfortunes,  Ul  246. 
H<^y  See — see  Papacy. 
Holywood,  John — see  Sacrobosoo. 
Homidde  forbidden  by  Waldensee,  I  80 ;  il 
160. 
by  Cathari,  I  99. 
by  Bohemian  Brethren,  it  662. 
BmmlJM,  bull,  iii.  647. 

Bonorius  (Emp.X  his  laws  on  sorcery,  Ul  898. 
Honorius  III.  grants  Portiunoula  indulgence, 
I  41 ;  iii.  246. 
denounces  clerical  corrupUon,  1 68,129. 
his  action  in  lAngoedoc,  i.  186, 186, 187, 

190, 191,  198. 
bis  eiforts  to  obtun  prebends,  i.  196. 
draws  up  and  confirms  coronation  edict 

of  Frederic  H,  I  133,  322. 
favors  the  Dominicans,  I  264,  279. 
condemns  Henry  Hinneke,  I  816;  li. 
824. 


Honorius  ni.  appoints  inqs.,  U.  198. 

his  efforts  in  Bosnia,  11  292. 

asserts  Joachim's  orthodoxy,  Ul  14. 

degrades  Hufios  of  Santiago,  iii  429. 
Honorius  IV.  rejects  appeal  of  Carcassonne^ 
U.  60. 

summons  Parma  to  submit,  11  288. 

case  of  Armanno  Pongilupo,  il  241. 

relaxes  persecution  in  Tuscany,  U.  242. 

condemns  Apostolic  Brethren,  ill  107. 

bis  death,  I  290. 
Honorius  of  Autun  on  priestly  superiority, 
i.  4. 

on  duty  of  persecution,  i.  224. 
Hopelessness  of  derence,  I  460. 
Horses,  divinstlon  by,  ui.  408. 
Hospitallers,  their  organization,  IU.  289. 

their  demoralliation,  iii  246. 

their  conquest  of  Rhodes,  iii  246. 

wealth  of  tlie  Order,  iii.  261. 

threatened  in  1807,  iii  278. 

obtain  Templar  property,  Ui.  802,  828, 
829,  830,  881,  838. 

pensions  of  Templars  paid  by  them,  Ul 
813,  816,  824,  881,  882. 

admit  Templars,  Ul  324. 
Host,  magic  power  of  tlie,  I  49. 
Houdancourt,  heretics  burned  at,  U.  116. 
Houses  of  heretics  destroyed,  I  819,  821, 

481 ;  il  168. 
Hradisch,  Martin  Loqnls  burned  at,  il  619. 
Hrimthursar,  ill  401,  404. 
Hrvoje  Vukci6  of  Bosnia,  il  804,  806. 
Hugo  of  Salm,  the  Templar,  iU.  808. 
Hugolin  de  Polignac,  frauds  of,  I  492. 
Huguenin  de  la  Heu,  iii  637. 
Hugues  of  Auxerre  exterminates  hereay,  I 

130. 
Hugues  the  blacksmith,  il  132. 
Hugues  de  Digne,  favors  Joachitism,  ill  18. 
Hugues  Gerold,  of  Ckhors,  his  fate,  I  667. 
Hugues  le  Koir,  his  inquisitorial  powers,  il 

HO. 
Hugues  de  Payen  founds  tbe  Templars,  ill 

2^8. 
Hugues  de  Peraud,  Ul  247, 248,  274, 290, 826. 
Human  sacrifices  in  magio,  iU.  890,  898,  898. 

in  alchemy,  iii.  474. 
Humanism,  its  tofloence  In  Italy,  Ul  666. 
Humanists,  bitterness  towards  Dominicans, 

ii.  428. 
Humbert  de  Beaujeu  commands  In  Langoe- 

doc,  l  200. 
Humbert  of  Viennois  persecutes  Waldenset, 

il  161. 
Hungry,  its  pretensions  over  Bosnia,  U.  290. 

Dominican  missionari^  n.  298. 

the  Tartar  invasion,  U.  296. 

contumacy  of  Ladislas  IV.,  )l  298. 

crusades  against  Bosnia,  U.  804. 

conquest  of  Bosnia  from  the  Tariu,  H 
314. 

Flagellants  in,  U.  893. 


^^B    GU8       ^^^^^r                       ^m^^^^^^H 

^^K              liuD^ry,  WftldioiMs  in,  U.  S97,  400. 

[nuuunity  of  eodealasUcs,  i.  3,  82;  tii.6M.  1 

^^^^^1                Jerome  of  Pi-ngue  preai-ltea  HiuBitism, 

of  famiUant.1881.                                   ■ 

^^^H 

of  m'inkii  witiidrawn  in  heraet,  LtliH 

^^^^^H                prevalence  of  UuftAiti^ni,  ii.  CiS5. 

Impeecabilitv,  hveaai  of.  iL  320,  822.            ■ 

^^^^H               peneculion  of  Uii^tiiteft,  ii.  642,  644. 

or  Oillib«iMes,iL866.                            ■ 

^^^^^V                  c)vrU-a]  cull c all tuugL',       0-1 U. 

in  German  mysticbm,  li.  S64.               1 

^                        papul  coUect)on&  iu.  iii.  6U. 

in  ilie  f^pirit  of  Liberty,  iii.  IM.            ■ 

^^H                       Greek  Chutx-h  in,  iil  617. 

Impeding;  the  luf]  .  I  J(49,  3BI ;  ii.  6S.74.     V 

^^H               nunn&ric  peniecuteii  CatholicA,  i.  S16. 

bydisbeli                    '.raft,  iil  606.         1 

^^H              Hum,  desocndad  from  demons,  iil  SM. 

Imperiuliinv;i                     j>c  iil.  392. 

^^H               UuuyHdv,  Jubn,  bU  LatorreDuoo  in  Bosoia, 

hupotjlurt',  lU*:  i  !•><  l,  ,>,.  ouO. 

^H 

Imprecatory  ma-ytes*.  iiu  447. 

^^^P                       his  victory  at  Bul^rade,  Ii.  A58. 

Imprisunment  for  heresy,  L  2d0,  4S4. 

^^V                 Husljaiul.^  betrayal  of,  Uf  vnvcri,  I  4A2. 

hansh.  a^  torture,  L  420. 

^^H                        roqulreii  to  denounce  wire'i,  i.  4SS. 

frequency  of.  i.  486,  494. 

^^H                  HuiA.  Julin,  precursors  of,  il.  436. 

coinniuUttiuu  of.  I  496. 

^^^^                        his  early  uarcer,  ii.  444. 

in  Iluss's  cjiw,  ii.  479. 

^^^^^1                 hid  ubli^atiuMH  to  Wickliff,  il  448. 

deicntire,  1420,  46& 

^^^^^k 

lacant&iion,  tlir  moM  used  aa,  L  sa 

^^^^^B             all-pott'crful  in  Bohemia*  U.  4S1 

powerf  of.  iil.  SP I. 

^^^^^1             bis  prufMfOct!  at  Constasoe  neoeMary,  ii. 

Christiim,  iii  400. 

^^^H 

Incarceration — see  Itnpn*onmenL 

^^^^^m             n«c»i.4ity  of  his  arrest,  H.  460. 

Incarnaiionii  of  Christ,  iil  127, 166. 

^^^^H 

Inceat,  coodoaation  of,  L  i(2. 

^^^^^1             bis  unpardonable  doctrinos,  ii.  4S1. 

Incredultiv,  fiopiilar,  as  to  wiicbcrafK«  B.  6S^ 

^^^^^m              admits  that  heresy  w  punish nble,  i.  S-in. 

&40,  646. 

^^^^^H               efforts  to  ohtnin  bis  abjurnUoo,  ii.  486. 

Inciibi,  K1388,601,642. 

^^^^B                       execuiicHi.  i.  052;  ii.  4»2. 

Iiidelibilitv  of  priei'ilr  character,  i.  4. 

^^^^V               reaorati'd  aa  a  martyr,  it  494,  &07,  009. 

Index,  I.ully  pliioed  i^  Uie,  iil  6S7,  086. 

^              HuBsitM.  the,  ii.  506. 

Indulpence--^,  theory  of,  i.  41. 

^^H                      their  relations  with  Waldenses,  ii.  Ifi7. 

plenarv.  L  42. 

^^^B                      their  fufe-coiuluots  to  Basle,  ii.  4t>tl. 

sale  of",  i.  48,  44. 

^^M               Uussiliam  iu  Gtrmmny.  ii.  410,  412,  414. 

minor,  i.  45. 

^^^^^^               eoaUwccs  with  WaldeiisiiuiiiiDi,  ii.  416. 

used  against  the  Church,  L  186. 

^^^^M              ia  Dftimbiaa  proviuces,  ii  64S,  644,  045, 

for  inqt..  L  239. 

^^^H 

for  missionary  work,  L  297. 

^^^H               in  UuDgarr,  iL  62ft.  64^ 

rejected  by  Joan  Vitner,  IL  IIT. 

^^^^P                in  FuliinJ,  ii.  4'J6,  :>2X  644,  649,  6S1. 

by  Waldenseji,  ii.  160. 

^^^^        Hyacinth.  St.,  at  Uuuf^nr,  ii.  298. 

.              bV  LutJier,  ii.  426. 

^^H                UypgCbeomtions  by  heruucs  iaralid,  i.  624. 

inPrn^iein  ia98.iL4Sa. 

by  Wicklilfites,  ii.  440. 

by  Husp.  (I  44tf.                                     ' 

popular  re.-i-'Unco  to,  iL  460, 

^H               T  BAS  of  EdcMa.  eaM  of,  i.  2&a 

^H                  I      Ibn  RuM'hd,  iii.  658. 

i3Bued  by  John  XXtL,  iK.  67. 

^ren  Savonarola  on  ihie  tcaffoM,  Bltti 

^H                 IccUnd,  liiWH  on  ftnnxTy.  iii.  422,  4S2. 

abuse  of,  iil  246. 

^^m               Idaciua  proseeut^'ii  FrisL'illian,  L  213. 

to  reward  the  use  of  torturt,  iii.  IOQl 

^H                 Idol,  tilt',  uE  the  TfiitplAi-^  iii.  '^03,  270. 

for  iwrweciilinK  vriU'he*,  ill  646. 

^^m                 [»;1iiii,  paeitimiioii  of,  ii.  6H8. 

sellers  of,  iii.  621.682. 

^^H                iguorauce  iiu  dafence,  i.  460. 

Inilustry,  Influence  of  conftscatioa  on,  I  934. 

^^H                 Illumiiiixin  of  8.  Ronnvoiitui-a,  iii.  2rt. 

Infantile  communion,  ii.  474,  612,  684. 

^H                      of  the  Gorman  roviticB.  ii.  363,  lt64,  366. 

Inf^nM  dedicated  to  Satan,  iii.  604. 

^^H                        of  tlic  OrtlibL'nit(.*a,  ii.  S67. 

Infernal  deities  in  Latin  sorcery,  Iil  8«0t 

^H              niuiiioni  ftf  sorcery,  iii.  407. 

Infidelitr  of  the  Church  tn  l&th  crni ,  iil  564, 

^^m                         o(  the  Sabbat,  iii.  4<.)X. 

577. 

^^H               Image- wonihip  eonilemued  by  Mathias  of 

Informality  of  early  prooednru,  ii.  S. 

^^H                           Janow,  ii,  4.S7. 

Influence  of  Inq.,  i.  657  ;  Ul  641. 

^B                       by  \ViekliHiu)>i,  ii.  440. 

ln>!ul^r  of  Anjoa  rooovers  tl»t  rdica  tf  8l 

^^H              ImmaoaUte  Conception,  the,  iii.  696. 

Martin,  i.  48.                                                       i 

^^H                      Order  of  ihtr,  iii.  607. 

IiiKhcrumo  da  Uaocrata,  ii.  ]98w 

^^m              Immorulily.  denial  of.  iii.  TilO,  660,  662,  664, 

Initiation  into  Ordorof  Templar*. iii. 266. 2Tt 

^V                  666,  660.  S73,  C74,  676. 

Innocent  II.  claims  feudal  powvr  ot«r  bffw- 

^^^               Tmniiinily  of  cniAadcfA,  i.  14{$. 

ficea.  i.  6. 

[zinooent  XI.  on  nuaaea  of  ooncubiniirj  primU, 
i.AS. 
oonderaos  Uciiry  of  Ijinftanne.  i.  70. 
GODdctntu  Amkl't  uf  Brmcis,  i.  73. 
penecutM  I'lithari,  i.  1 17. 
tattoeeot  111.  on  priuetlr  cufwrioricy,  1 4. 
deprecAteA  »itnoi)y,  i.  7. 
bu>  prwoeutiuiiB  of  bpa..  i.  14. 
dbtnlerwtedneMi,  i.  IB. 
iish«s  forgery  of  pftpal  loltciv,  i.  19. 
liiiiiii  t}onetii*es  for  hie  friend»,  L  SA. 
F]»n>(«elf  Wnldrunr  of  Slfawick,  i.  BH. 
ipn«eft  CHtli&ri  iu  &lmTuniii»  L  107 ;  iL 
2D1. 
ipprcMefl  Cftthari  of  Viterho,  I  U6. 

kims  war  ou  liercfv,  i,  128. 
.pUiiM  heresy  bjclericml  corruption,  L 
120. 
frbids  Bib)«  to  UitT,  L  181. 

res  cxc.  of  Rdymond  VU  1.  ISS. 
tiii|{i!i  wall  lJin}!uv<i(>c,  1.  I«f4>-8<t. 
tea  llw  Council  of  Lat«ran,  i.  181. 
li'inf^Ution  un  herwy,  1 230, 323,  S3(), 
1,444,603. 
ilb  not  to  Itc  kept  with  liorcticn,  i.  336. 
Lkei»  Foulqiien  do  NculUy  preticb  tliv 
cnuade,  L  346. 
approves  the  Poor  CatholicH,  i.  246. 
nppruves  Duniinican  Order,  i.  252, 
■pproTei  FrnndscaD  Rule,  1.  2A7. 
forbias  UM  of  ortlul^  I S06 ;  U,  ^17. 
degrades  Bp.  of  Coire,  i.  408. 
^ere»y  in  Romn,  ii.  193. 
tliTeat«n«  Milun,  ii.  194. 
eettles  troubles  nt  Piac-«nza,  ii.  194. 
condiMiiiiB  Joachiiu'i)  Triuitariiia  error, 
iiL  13. 
^^jcolds  the  Tcinplnre,  iii.  243. 
^^Ueiiiea  Imtuaculnte  Conception,  iii.  fi96. 
^^fti:3  di'uiings  witli  Ga-ek  Churcti,  iii.  617, 
1  619. 

OROceni  IV^  hii  election,  iL  £6. 
hi?  uac  of  p)iiriiViticf>,  i.  2A,  'i^, 
OO  immimitY  nf  rrnKml^rK,  i.  44,  MB. 
refltrict*  Iho  Poor  Catholic*,  i.  248. 
fiiTors  the  Mundit-ant.-,  i.  27S,  282. 
h'la  bull  AfMLinitt  Ltie  Meiidicanta,  i.  2S7i. 
prayed  to  dwiih  by  Domiuicanm,  i.  284. 
forces  the  adoption  of  persecuting  Uwd, 

^fbubjectj  Mendicant!!  to  Inq.,  i.  }tB2. 
^^ila  bull  atl  atirpanda,  \.  887. 

his  l>?>:i^lation  on  Inq.,  i.  Sifl,  333,  .Hftn, 
84H.:H7it,S81,;WA4'21,4.SS,453,4ri7, 
471.  472,  473,  48».  496.  496,  W)5,  OOll, 
510,546;  ii.S,  40.4&,  49,  94, 119. 12<», 
166,  Ifl7,  168.  2-21,  2Sa. 
on  am  of  tfanTrodo  di  .St*sto,  i.  461. 
le  of  interdict,  ii.  8. 
Tuacs  to  reUcre  Dominicans  of  Inq., 
ii.  80. 
tirrnovn*  RAvmond  VII.'s  ^ir.,  ii.  41. 
hiA  liberality  to  Raymond,  ii.  47. 


Innocent  IV.  appoint*  Gioranni  Schio  per- 
petual inq.,  ii.  206. 

orders  pernecutiun  in  Florence,  ii.  211. 

utitizcji  denth  of  Fn-durio  IL,  ii.  313. 

eanoniaes  Peter  Martyr,  ii.  216, 

alienates  Milan,  ii.  219. 

orders  Gatu  df^troye>l,  it  330. 

aliaclu  Euelta  da  Romano,  ii.  336,  336. 

urged  inq*.  to  activity,  ii.  3S8L 

Beekt)  to  iiitrodutx*  Inq.  in  Venice,  ii,  260. 

transfers  Bosnia  to  Kalooaa,  ii,  296. 

forbids  crusades  againjit  Uiwitja,  ii.  297. 

orders  persecution  in  Uohoinia,  ii.  437. 

rclaiee  Kraiioiscaii  rule  of  poTerty,  iii.  8 

orders  cniunde  against  Kredo-ic  U.,  iii. 
189. 

his  political  power,  iii.  190. 

dealings  with  Greek  Cburofa,  iii  617, 61 B, 
619. 
Innoc'-'iit  V,  6rsl  Dominican  pope,  i.  266. 
Innocent  VI.,  liitj  ti<ju)tli;  with  Venice,  ii,  278. 

denmixU  reviaiuh  uf  FloreuUne  statutes, 
ii.  280. 

orders  crusade  against  Bosnia,  ii  803, 
804. 

intioduces  Inq.  in  Genoauy,  il  886. 

reprviises  Flagcllantii,  ii  898. 

aiilhurizcii  pursuit  of  Jewa,  L  806. 

dcinonds  tithes  in  (jerniauy,  ii.  488. 

per?eL'utPs  Fraticelli  of  Crimea,  iii.  167. 

bums  Frsliculli  in  ArifrDon,  iii.  168. 

persecutes  Geutilf  of  Sptileto,  iii.  171. 

suiumoDS  Bernabo  Viscouii.  iii.  302. 

roijuces  tJio  Uafftvdi,  iii.  308. 

dcftlings  with  Greek  l^urch,  iii.  617. 
Innocent  VIII.  exempts  Fraucisoans  from 
Inq.,  i.  8(13;   iii    178. 

on  refusal  to  bum  bcrclios,  1.  639;  iii. 
647. 

coiidumna  Jean  LaiUicr,  ii.  I48u 

orders  crusade  against  Waldenses,  ii. 
169,  266. 

npproTfS  of  ibc  Recollect^*,  iii,  180. 

a-tj-iTts  existence  uf  Incubi,  iii.  384. 

stimulates  witchcraft,  iii,  640,  647. 

threaten*  Gioi.  Pico,  iiL  678. 

his  dealings  « itti  Greek  Church,  ui.  62 1 . 

be  justiDes  immorality,  iii.  644. 
Innocent  X.  unites  Begnioea  witb  Tortlarivs, 

ii.  413. 
IiinHtirHck.  witches  of,  iiL  641. 
Su  pact,  i.  487. 
Inquests,  gennml  use  of,  L  811. 

of  bishops,  i,  312. 

itinerant,  L  370. 

of  BcmnrJ  de  Gaux,  iL  46i 
Iiiguuilio,  i.  310. 
IitquiHltion,  its  oriicin,  L  306. 

epi«copal,  I.  366, 

p;ipal,  tent:itiv'e  cotnraenoementf  1 326. 

orpaiiiK*'d,  i.  330. 

its  rclationH  with  episcopate,  i.881. 

bvooines  peruaneal,  i.  886. 


*-     ^ 


^P     700     ^H^l^r                  ^^^^^^^1 

^L                loqubiiion  made  Buprcme  over  aUte,  i.  837. 

Inquisitors,  they  obtain  bishoprica,  i.  841 

^^^H                   org&uiwd  under  bull  ad  alirpanda^  i. 

oath  required  of,  i.  351. 

^^H 

minimum  age  requisite,  i.  374. 

^^^H                 oppositiun  to,  1.  849. 

their  ignorance,  i.  376,  888. 

^^^H                 refuses  iU  records  to  btshopft,  i.  350. 

they  rtell  license  to  bear  anna,  L  88S 

^^H                Ito  efTccliveocM,  1.  864,  866, 894. 

tbey  disregard  assembly  of  expefU,LI 

^^^H                   iU  organ iKatinn,  i.  369. 

tbey  act  aa  confessors,  i.  399. 

^^^H                  Becrecv  of  iu  proceediugs,  i.  376,  880, 
^^^H                 appeals  from,  L  450. 

allowed  to  use  torture,  i.  422. 

the  defence  inlru.<ited  to  them,  L  441 

^^^H                   its  peDsl  fuiu'lioiiA,  L  4t\9. 

presents  reccivod  hy,  i.  481. 

^^^H                  itA  Toktions  with  contiscntion,  i.  50.*^. 

iheir  eztravagaaec.'l  538. 

^^^H                   provision  for  iu  ex penwH), i.  'Mii,  A 1 2^  02&. 

can  serve  aa  execntiottcra,  i.  687. 

^^^H                  lu  influence  on  the  Cburtb,  K  567. 

InaabbatoU,  or  Waldcusea,  L  77.      ^^ 

^^^H                  in  influence  on  secular  law,  i.  Q59. 

Insanity,  plea  of,  i.  449.                    |^B 

^^^^1                 ita  establish  men  I  in  Toulou«e,  ii.  8. 

Institoria,  Henrv,  iii.  640,  641.          Sp 

^^^B                 iia  introduction  in  France,  ii.  113. 

Intercourse  wiiL  heretics  puoiahabt^  ft  < 

^^^H                  its  introduction  in  Amf^,  ii.  IGft. 

Interdict,  sbuses  of,  ii.  8. 

^^H                  ita  abeence  In  Castile,  it  180. 

for  collection  of  debt,  ii.  278. 

^^H                   iU  faitur(j  in  TurtugHt,  ii.  188. 

cffecU  of,  upon  commerce,  a.  181 ; 

^^^^B                  ite  derelopmi*nt  in  Italy,  ii.  201. 

195. 

^^^H                  its  career  in  Nnples,  ii.  24^.  284. 

InierrogAiories  of  Inq..  i.  411 :  til  448. 

^^^H                   its  intiXHluction  in  Venice,  ii.  349,  "ilZ. 

lutRKluctiou    to   the    Kverlaating   Gosp* 

^^^H                  iu  introduction  in  Bosnia,  ii.  S99. 

286,287;  iii.  20. 

^^^^H                   its  coniiiienceiuiml  in  (tunuany,  ii.  333. 

Inviolabtltiy  of  eoclesiasties,  i  S3. 

^^^^B                   finnllr  estiLhUshed  in  (ifrmany,  ii.  885. 

Invocation  of  demons — see  Demoill^H 

^^^^1                  its  con)Tm*nct.*nient  in  Bohemia,  ii.  428. 

of  daint-',  power  of,  L  60.          ^^| 

^^^H                   itA  emplnvinrnt  ugainnt  the  llufisltes,  ii. 

Ireland,  UIislm  vantincj  introduced,  nffl 

^^H                       606.  M2.  M5. 

prtK-eedings  against  Templars,  Hi 

^^H                   UM uf.  fur  VM-Milar  endti,  ii.  236, 227, 230 ; 

801. 

^^H                       iii.  HO,  IBO,  260,  3A7. 

ca-<ip  of  Alice  Kyt^^ler,  i.  854 ;  in  46' 

^^^H                  employed  to  crush  the  Templars,  iii.  269. 

Irregularity,  avoidance  of,  i.  634,  537. 56 

^^^^B                 employed  in  case  of  Joan  of  Arc,  iii.  8&7. 

Uarn  Colli.  ca.«  of,  i.  420.  424  ;  ii.  96,  5; 

^^^H                  forbidden  co^ii7Afico  of  wreery,  iii.  4K4. 

litam  de  Villemur,  hia  |>oem,  ii.  1 1,  34, 44 

^^^H                   organizes  pro^eciiliun  of  sorcery,  iii.  448. 

Isidor.  St-,  on  duty  of  persocuUoo,  i.  S16. 

^^^H                   itA  jiirift<1ictiun  ovut  witchcraft,  iit.  51 1. 

Ii4le  dps  Juif«,  dc  Uolay  burned  on,  iii.  8 

^^^H                   it  Biunalatci  witcbci-nft,  iii.  638. 689,643. 

Italy,  Amald  of  Brejwia,  i.  72. 

^^^^B                   opposition  to  its  cfforta  in  witchcraft, 

rise  of  M'alden^ianistn  in.  i.  7fi. 

^^H 

Calhari  of  Monforle,  i.  109.         mn 

^^^H                    number  of  its  witch  victims,  ill.  549. 

Cathariftm  in  I2ih  cent.,  i.  m^HJ 

^^^H                   its  indifTorL'nce  to  Avcrrhoism,  iii.  565. 

legislation  on  heresy,  i.  221.     ^^M 

^^^H                  puntHhea  diMMtwioa  on  [mraaculate  Ooa- 

cruelty  of  criminal  law,  i.  28S.Tfff 

^^^H                                    iii.  609. 

Poor  CatholicA  in  Milan,  i.  246. 

^^H                  ita  ceiisorRhlp  of  bookp,  lif.  6U. 

Flagellantflin  12BP,  i.  272. 

^^^H                    what  it  <li«l  not  utTt^cl,  iii.  616. 

divi<ied  between  MoiidioantOrdenifLl 

^^^1                  iu  jurisdiction  over  pardoiicrf),  iii.  622. 

the  iawH  of  Frederic  II..  i.  821.^^ 

^^^H                    lU  neglect  of  heresy  of  sinmny,  iii,  625. 

persecution  in  Ri^me,  i.  334.     ^^^ 

^^^K^^            it«  fnilure  at  the  Kcfonnatiun,  iii.  648. 

Florence,  fin>t  Inq.  in.  L  824.    ^H 

^^^^^K  InqniHitur  |:cncral,  creation  of,  i.  897. 

subwrvienoc  of  epi-^c^ipaie,  i.  811^ 

^^^^^^H.  Inquisitorial  cxc,  power  of,  i.  500. 

control  of  bps.  over  moneys,  l  386. 

^^^^^^  loquiuitoiial  prucetid,  i.  SIO,  StiO. 

h\i\)  ad  rr/irpr     '  ■   ■    '■'^7 

^^^H^                   lis  cfTecliveness,  it.  334,  336. 

case  of  Ca]>v\'                  ■  M%. 

^^^H                    applied  lo  witchcraft,  iii.  513. 

rei^trit-tton:4  (Hi             ^  irma,LJik 

^^H                    in  secular  courts,  1.  402,  408,  060. 

flrn  uKe  of  torture  in,  i.  431.  ^^| 

^^^1            Inquisitors,  secular,  i.  3 11 . 

ejitorlion  by  Inq.,  i.  477.          ^H 

^^^1                   pap*li  tlielr  nppuintmcnl,  i.  329. 

confiscation,  pmviPioos  for,  I  ^H 

^^^H                    at  first  assiftUiits  of  bpK.,  i.  330. 

Klorcncc,  special  prvvisions  ia  ^H 

^^^H                  tbi^ir  relations  with  bps.,i.  334,848,868, 

J.  526.                                  ^H 

^H 

expenses  of  Inq.,  i  526.             ^^| 

^^^B                  forbidden  to  low  fines,  i.  831. 

witches  of  Breccia,  i.  589;  KiL^H 

^^^B                   allowed  to  levy  fines,  i.  8.12. 

career  of  Inq.  in.  ii,  IvK           ^H 

^^^B                   their  arbitrary  powers,  i.  348,  405,  440. 

pen>i4(cnce  of  ratliari,  ti.  386.  ^^m 

^^H                   their  control  over  the  laws,  i.  822,  S42. 

Venturino  da  Itcrgamo,  IL  3flO«^B 

^^^B                their  universal  jurisdiction,  i.  347. 

pilgrimage  of  Biaucbi,  Ii.  60lh^^B 
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itely,  FUgelbnU  in  1448,  W.  409. 

Bptritual  Frenci»c«ut,  ill.  Z% 
their  rcbf  llioii,  UL  62. 

Gu^lielnia  of  Milan,  iii.  90. 

Se^rclU  nod  Dolcino,  iii.  103. 

derdopmcni  of  Kratiet'lli,  Iii.  158, 

papal  policy  of  conquests,  liL  189. 

John  XXil.^s  nciioD  in  Lombard  v,  iii  197. 

Rieiuw  and  thu  Maffredi,  iii.  30S. 

Savonarola,  iii.  20tf. 

proce«ding>  agaiiui  Templars,  ill.  804. 

E^talatiou  on  sorcery,  iii.  431. 

utroiogy  in,  Ui.  440. 

witcbcnirt  in,  iii.  &1S,  546. 

humafiiyni  in,  iii.  &66. 

moml  degradaiion,  Hi.  ft43. 
[Ihwius  proMCuLea  Frisctllian,  L  218,  215. 
eves  Gilemroe  burned  for  sorcery,  itl  4tlft. 
ivo  of  Chartna  on  pervecutiou,  i.  224. 

on  condenination  of  dead,  i.  HI. 

on  Hurecry,  lil.  417. 

|a«  rite,  HaxdeaD^ii.  47'i. 
B  V.   HOCHSTRATEX   and  John 
HettdiHn,  it  424. 
Taeob  of  Soeat  proeecutcfl  John  Malkaw,  UL 

*>7. 
Taeob  of  Wodnan,  ii.  666. 
Tacobel  of  Hies  restores  oup  to  Uity,  U.  470. 
Faoobins,  founding  of  the,  i.  335. 
facoblnefl  converts)  by  DomiuicanSf  I.  297. 
Tftoopo  da  Brescia,  iii.  668. 
Faoopo  della  Chiu-ui,  cum  of,  i.  394. 
FacDponc  d&  Todi,  1.  268;  iii.  41,  104.  6&4. 
FaoqaerifJ  of  Savoy  in  1366,  il  260. 
raoqnes  Autier,  ii.  106. 
Faoqaea  Bero&nl  persecutes  Waldensee,  U. 

ISO. 
Fftcqaes  de  More,  his  activity,  ii.  126. 
FftoqaM  de  Potignmc,  his  frauds,  i.  490.  621. 
faoqaette  of  Bedford  aooused  of  sorccrr,  ill. 

468. 
Ullers,  rules  for,  I  402. 
famnid.  It.  666. 

Fanevisio,  Bartolo,  his  heresy,  il  176. 
Fannes  and  Jamhrea,  iii.  867. 
Faquerius,  his  FUif^Uum.,  iii.  5S8, 
on  origin  of  Sabbat,  iii.  497. 
on  deaih-penaUy.  iii.  ni&. 
Famsida,  puDishmcnt  of  sorcrry  in,  iti.  433. 
Fajme  I.  (Aragon)  is  a  hostage  with  dc  Mont- 
fort,  1.  166,177. 
asks  for  Inq.,  IL  168. 
laws  anlnst  herosy,  i.  319 ;  il.  163. 
complains  of  Bern,  de  Caut,  i.  894. 
changes  Inq.  in  Narbonne,  ii.  46. 
his  laws  on  sorcery,  iii,  430. 
layme  IF.  (Araj^n),  hiH  relations  with  Ar- 
naldo  de  Vilannva,  iii.  62^66. 
proceeds  nirainst  Templars,  iii.  SIO,  31 1, 
333,  US. 


Jayrae  II.  (Aragon),  founds  Order  of  Hontesa, 

iiL  833. 
Jay  mo  I.  (Majorca)  arrests  the  Templars,  iii. 

314. 
Jayine.  Fray,  of  Minorca,  iL  8f^ 
Jean  d'Amnnt,  ca^e  of,  iii.  462. 
Jean,  Bp.  of  Amm,  his  cardinalate,  ii.  136. 
Jean  d'Arstd,  his  seal  in  con ti«ca tint;,  \.  618. 
Jean  d'Aumdnes,  bis  reception  in  Temple,  ill 

276. 
Jean  Baudicr,  case  of,  i.  S17  ;  it  96,  112. 
Jean  de  Beaumont  ouppretises  Truncavcl's  in- 
surrection, il  26. 
Jean  de  Beaune  imprisons  Bernard  Delioieui, 
ii.  101. 
reconciles  AIbi  and  Cordea,  ii.  102. 
defends  bull  Qitortandam,  iii.  74. 
starts   the  queHtion  of   the  poverty  of 
Christ,  iii.  ISO. 
Jean  aux  Bellesmiiins  opposes  Waldo,  i,  78. 
Jean  Bertrand,  Templar,  case  of.  iii.  296. 
Jeau  de  Uuurgrjgrie,  inq.  uf  Templars,  iii.  316, 

316. 
Jean  do  Brescain,  bis  errors  condemned,  iU. 

661. 
Jean  V.  (Britnnny),  and  OUlcs  de  Rais,  iiL 

469,471,477. 
Jean  de  Cormele,  Templar,  oaa«  of,  iii.  368. 
Jean  Duprat,  Inq.  of  Oarcasaonne,  11.60, 106; 

iii.  76. 
Jean  de  Faugoux,  ii.  92. 
JeiLn  Galande,  cruelty  of,  ii.  68. 
Jejiii  de  Gorelle,  his  errors,  i,  292. 
Jean  G  ruveran,  Inq.  of  Rouen,  ii.  140 ;  111.  363, 
Jtraii  (le  Jandun  aid§  Ijouisof  Bavaria,  iii.  139, 
JtMLR  Langluia  rejects  transubstAntUtion,  ii. 

144. 
Jean  de  Lnrraine,WaIdonsian  teacher,  ii.  149. 
Jean  de  Luxembourg  and  Joan  of  Aru,  ill 

856,  868. 
Jean  te  Maltre,  inq.,  tries  Joan  of  Arc  lit 

362.871.372,878. 
Jean  dr  Malestroit,  Bp.  of  Nantes,  iii.  477| 

478,  4S9. 
Jean  Martin  on  fabificatiou  of  records,  U.  72. 
Jeun  de  Haucochin  forced  to  take  oath  of 

obetlience,  i.  386. 
Jean  de  Notoyra  appointed  inq.,  ii.  21. 
Jeuii  de  Penne  drnwH  apptial  for  Caatel  Fabri, 

ii.  74. 
Jean  de  Peqaiirny  sent  to  Langiiedoc,  11.  77. 
his  struggle  with  the  luq.,  iL  79,  82,  88, 

64. 
his  death  and  rehabilitation,  11.  85. 
Jean  sans  Peur  murders  Louis  of  Orleana,  iiL 

334. 
Jean  FMiilitwrt,  ca.*e  of,  ii.  148. 
Jean  Pierre  Donat,  case  of.  ii.  7. 
Jean  de  Polity  on  confession  to  friars,  L 
290. 
viulitv  of  lii.«  doctrioe,  \.  291,  202,  893, 
294;  ii.  142. 
Jean  Prime,  hid  persecution,  iiL  SI. 
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^^^H          Je&D  Ju  Puy  prosecuUs  clerlu  of  Limoges, 

Jews,  Reuchlin  protects  then.  H.  4^^| 

^^B 

bumud  by  Capiatrano  in  ttrcawH 

^^H           J«ao  liv  la  KoohotuiJUde,  Ui.  86. 

forced  conversion  of,  in  Spain,  it  18 

^^^H           Jcau  Ricolc^,  case  of.  ii.  83. 

magic  among  them,  iii.  387. 

^^^B            Jcau  Iloger,  cate  o^  iti.  Si. 

their  Inoantatious  cauae  the  Black  Dtf 

^^M           Jean  dc  ^.  Michd,  it.  16. 

Ui.  469. 

^^^H           Jean  de  iii.  Tierre,  iiiq.,  i.  54d  ;  ii.  49. 

Joachim  of  Flora,  i.  102;  U.  197;  Bfld 

^^^^^          Je&n  T<ji48c'iru,  c«8ti  u{,  L  VS ;  ii.  U. 

bis  prophecies,  i.  £86;  iii.  11-^H 

^^^^^^B  Jean  de  Touruc,  exhuniulioii  of.  iil  20ft. 

bis  error  as  to  the  Trinity,  tiLj^H 

^^^^^^^B  Jean  de  Varenne)),  hi:^                i.  64. 

his  three  enis,  tii.  16.               ^^M 

^^^^^^K  Jeftn  de  Vieoue,  UU  ittquiiitoriol  poweri,  L 

Joachit«s  in  Prorence,  iii,  17,  25.  ^H 

^^V 

JoacbititiiQ  of  Anialdo  de  Vilano«^^| 

^^^^1                  orders  itinerant  inquMtit,  i,  S70. 

of  OlivUtg,  hi.  44,  48,  66.  70;^H 

^^H                 sent  to  Moiiiptf)lier«  ii.  23. 

of  Ougliclmttes,  iii.  91.                     ' 

^^^H            Jean  Vidnl,  case  of,  i.  475. 

of  Apofitolic  Bretbreo,  iii.  106,  109, 

^^^1           Jean  Vigoureux,  cruelly  of,  ii.  58. 
^^m           Jeaji  la  Vine,  ii>.  619,  520,  62S. 

of  Fraticelli,  iii.  163. 

of  the  LulliKt».  iii.  588.                     1 

^^^H           Jeaune  D»ub«iiluo  bunit*d,  it.  12tl, 

Joan  uC  Arc,  iii.  S38.                           ^ 

^^H           Jeanne  dc  Toulouse,  I  199,  302.  204; 

her  ribion-t  and  roicea,  iii.  84(KHI 

^^m 

popular  belief  in  ber.  iii.  847.    ^1 

^^^H           Jeanne  tie  la  Tour,  case  of,  1.  487. 

learned  discuti^iious  over  hor,  iU.  Wt 

^^^H           Jerome,  St.,  od  puneoulion,  i.  214. 

mptured  atCompibgne,  ill.  U6.     1 

^^^^H                  on  ascetic  iu&anity,  i.  239. 

her  trial,  iiuSfil.                               1 

^^^^1           Jerome  of  Prague,  liis  career,  ii.  400. 

articles  proved  against  ber,  ii!.  8d8j 

^^^^H                    bume  papal  hull»,  ii.  4S0. 

Bhe  abjure*  and  is  rvcundted.  iii.  31 

^^^H                 persuades  Husa  to  go  to  Consunoc,  ii. 

her  relapse  and  despair,  iii.  371. 

^^H 

her  execMiiun,  iii.  873, 

^^^^B                  safe-conduct  offeree!  him,  463. 

ber  imitatora,  iit  876. 

^^H                 hia  Uial  «l  Constoiioe.  ii.  4V7. 

her  rt^babiliifttion,  iii.  378.               '' 

^^^H                   hU  execution,  ii.  fiOS. 

Joanna  1.  (Nnpleit)  supports  the  Inq.  & 

^^^H           Jerusalem,  kingdom  of,  Inq.  In,  i.  806. 

Cecco's  prediction,  iii.  441 

^^^H                  Aa8i«ea  de*  sorcery  not  referred  to,  iil 

Joanna  II.  (Naples)  perseontca  tb«  Jtm 

^^H 

286.                                                        < 

^^^^^_  Jesi.  Fracicetli  persecuted,  iii.  176. 

Joiio  III.  of  Portuisnl,  it.  190. 

^^^^^^^1  Jenol,  a  reTuse  for  heretics,  ii.  273. 

•lohnnniMUe,  iii.  104. 

^^^^^^f  Jcsuatd,  Order  of,  ii.  274;  Iii.  171. 

John  IX.  on  condemnation  of  the  dead,  t! 

^^^^V          JesuiU,  their  uiiiuion  work,  li.  &67. 

John  \\l ,  his  hostility  to  the  MeDdiflM 

^^^^1                  support  Lully,  iii.  &S8. 

i.  289.                                                f 

^^^H                   favor  Immaoulate  Conception,  iii.  610. 

his  fate.  i.  290. 

^^^^1           Jeflu*!  Olirit^t,  Onlor  rif,  in  Ptirtugal,  iii.  HI?. 

hi«  leniiMuT  to Sennioue.  ii.  M6,     li 

^^^H           Jewub  astroJof^rs  bumeil  in  Spain,  iii.  429. 

farors  John  rf  V  r    -    iii.  ^        i' 

^^^H                   assessor  uf           ii.  139. 

cuudLruiis  A\-                   rrora,  uL  tf 

^^^V                   booka,  condeni nation  of,  i.  GB4. 

John  XXU.,  his  th          ,  ..  .-tt. 

^f                          converts,  ii.  68,  178.  273. 

h\9  chamcier,  i.  057;  tii.  C6. 

^L              /Jews,  tbeir  condition  in  southern  France,  t 

his  Bale  of  Indulgences,  i.  44,  4ft. 

liiuitt^  in<|tiitiiu>rial  jurifiijifliriti,  i  ^ 

^^^H                    their  admisiion  to  office  a  crime,  i.  144. 

CMse  of  Master  KiJcarl,  i.  861 ;  ii.  Sff 

^^^^B                  not  compelled  to  l>«pti§m,  L  242. 

orders  trmwfiT  of  Pierre  Trcnosn 

^^^H                  apostate,  persecution  of,  i.  396 ;  ii.  123. 

367 ;  Iii.  652. 

^^H 

on  abuses  of  familiars,  i.  888. 

^^^^1                  extortious  of  Luul:'  IX.,  i.  OIC. 

onlers  Talmud  burned,  i.  666, 

^^^^H                   to  pay  oxpeivtfS  of  Inq.,  i.  082. 

protnotoA  Bernard  de  Osstanot,  fi.7 

^^^^1                  their  relations  with  lxu\.,  ii.  68,  96;  iii. 

publishes  the  Clementines,  IL  91. 

^^H 

favni-B  tlie  Inq.,  ii.  102.  874, 

^^^H                  protected  br  llufrucs  Aubriot,  ii.  !38. 

ordifre  Waliltnses  of  Turin  supprtf 

^^^^1                    tlieir  perset.'ulioii  in  N'ti|>k'!t,  li.  284. 

ii.  269. 

^^^^1                    fiertiectitiun  in  Hicilv,       'Jb>\  286. 

UU  e(T«irtji  in  Bosnia,  il  299.    ^^ 

^^^H                    bani'^h.'d  from  Sioilv.  ii.  1!88. 

pi-otcri.H  th'.'  Hc^uinea,  ii.  872..^^H 

^^^H                 tbelr  plunder  by  JPIillippo  le  Bui.  iu. 

pffi^eoutes  Venmrino  da  BiJ^H 

^^H 

^^1 

^^^H                  persecution  in  France  In  1821,  ii.  380. 

imprisons  JSp.  of  Prajne.  il.  4M^ 

^^^^V                   persecution  in  the  Illack  t)caCh.  ii.  371*. 

sendK  hiq».  to  Bolm^  and  PbM 

^^^^                 perscoatod  by  Klagttianls,  li.  882. 

4ao.                                                    1 

—onr^i  .^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^1 

^^^^^                                 ^^1^^            703         ^H 

,  Abtolfea  frum  lAthi  of  allegi- 

John  of  Chlun  acconpaniefl  Hubs^  ii.  467,             ^^^| 

,  ii.  469. 

^H 

iruOInir  I'.-ill.  iii.  48. 

proCctta  against  the  arrest,  iL  461,  462.              ^^H 

(tea  Spiritn.il-,  iii.  68,  68,  71,  72, 

hi<i  flympnthy  for  Huitji,  ii.  486,  400,                       ^^M 

£. 

biti  inibiuitfaiun.  iL  60&.                                          ^^H 

&«  all  Tertiariea,  ill  77. 

John  of  CouHt*ntiiio(>lu  proaecutca  Jerom*             ^^^| 

eed  M  aoUehrist,  iii.  79. 

of  Prague,  ii.  602.                                                ^H 

Uie  qtiosuoa  of  the  porertjr  of 

inq.  to  try  Hussites,  ii.  607.                                    ^^H 

tl,  iii.  129. 

John  of  DamaAcua  denies  Immaculate  Con-             ^^H 

W  iho  bull  EzUi,  ill  130. 

ci'ptioii,  iii.  606.                                                              ^^^| 

>uU  A*i  condUcrmtu,  iil.  138. 

John  of  Lirattic,  Bp.  of  Prague,  ii.  428,  431.                ^^M 

)iiU  0*ni  itUer  rtommtlto*,  iii.  134. 

Juhii  of  Kulkcnburt;,  iii.  337.                                        ^^M 
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Jcwn,  ii.  178. 
Mattm  da  Tiroli  forma  an  ascetic  Order,  HL 


Mattoo  Vificonti  accused  of  GugliclmLtlflm, 
iii.  96. 

hifl  trial  for  hercflT.  iii.  197,  30O. 

hia  rctjreniciit  atid  dcntli,  i!i.  199. 

hiji  cundemnalinn  annulled,  iii.  203. 
MalthiiMi  Aychard  coiriTuniee  p<Miiin(.v,  L  474. 
MatOiitu  di'  lk»*iiei,  aiitt^x^pe,  iii.  38. 
Matthieu  Ic  (iiiulois,  Jiuminican  abbot, i  253. 
Matthieu  di-  Poiiti(jiiy.  i.  317. 
Maupflit,  Jatntin,  iii.  529. 
Maurice  the  Spaniard,  Ii.  322. 
Maurice,  inq.  of  Paris,  i.  451  ;  Ii.  124. 
Maiirilluc,  capture  of,  1,  179. 
Mauvoi^in,  Rolrert,  hi»  fei-ocltj',  i.  162. 
Maxentius,  his  r(--liam*o  on  magie,  i!i.  395. 
Maximuaeieciites  Priccillinn,  i.  213. 
Mazjtolino,  Silvestro — st*  rricrioa. 
Meat  not  eaten  by  Cathan,  i.  97. 
Mefflux,  Hp.  of,  his  her«»r,  U.  143. 
Medicine,  skill  of  WaldensCH  in,  ii.  14ft, 

pacrcd,  iii.  895,  410. 

actnilngv  uecc-tsarr  tn,  iii.  440, 
Medina,  Cories  of,  1464,  it  166. 
MghxMMhfjfAa,  iii.  896. 
Met^ueil,  sale  of,  i.  180. 
Mdiorametitum^  \.  9ft. 
Mendicant  Orders,  thf,  i.  248. 

their  special  chanieter,  I  266. 

papal  favor  for,  i.  S73. 

their  services  to  the  papacy,  L  S7& ;  UL 
190. 

their  ininiiionary  labors,  i.  297. 

their  demoralization,  i.  294,  304;   lU. 
630,  631. 

imuiuiiities  claimed  for,  I.  S6I. 

hoscilitv  between.  I  802;  It.  76,   188, 
171,217;  iii.  9H. 

nimuthorixe^J,  their  num1>ers,  til.  32, 103. 
Mendicantjj  reUMuicd  from  epttcopal  jurisdic- 
tion, i.  274. 

used  ai*  papal  commi8i*ionen«.  i.  276. 

enormoiw  f>nwei^  ocmferred,  L  279. 

theirqnarrel  with  the  Ouivcrsity  of  Parts, 
i.  281,  288. 

privileges  curtailed  by  Innocent  lY.,  i. 
283. 

privileges  restored  by  Alexander  IV.,  t 
284. 

aa  inqs.,  I  299,  318. 

their  quarrels  with  tho  ctorgy,  L  278, 
281,  290. 

their  services  in  the  Black  Death,  i.  290, 

commissioned  as  inqs.  In  Germany,  il 
3a:j. 

assailed  as  heretics,  ii.  371. 

denuunced  by  FlugellantK.  ii.  883, 

asAAili^d  by  Arnnldo  de  Tilanora,  iii.  58. 
Men  of  Ititelligcnec,  ii.  406. 
Mntn  fornjutir^  \\\,  402. 
Mental  oitiiiiiiious  the  subject  of  Inq.,  i.  400; 

iii.  644. 
Merc»t<).  Mif'hele,  denies  immortolitv,  iii.  572. 
Merchants,  Florentine,  seizure  of,  iL  'i81. 
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Uenjt  adjuration  for,  I  227,  634;  iii.  491. 
Herlin,  son  of  a  demon,  iii.  386. 
MerovingtaDB,  toleralitMi  under,  i.  2td. 

Borcerr  under,  iii.  410. 
Uerswin,  Kulmun,  ii.  3l^,  366. 
Uetz,  Waldeiiaeu  of,  i.  131  ;  ii.  318. 

Beghards  burned  in  183A.  ii.  374. 

Corn.  Agrippa  dufcnds  a  witcb,  iii.  646. 
Metza  V.  Westhovt^n  burned  in  1366,  ii.  387. 
Michaul  dc  Caiisis  iL  468,  469,  472,  499. 
Michaeltsto!,  iii.  164. 
Michel  le  Holne  tries  the  OliviBtti,  iii.  71. 

captures  Pierre  Treneavel,  iii.  76. 
Hiclieledc  Ct«ena  limits  term  of  inq.,  i.  346. 

enforues  the  buU  Ezivi,  iii.  66. 

persecutes  the  Olivists,  iit  72,  76. 

regulates  vestments,  iii.  78. 

upliolds  tlie  Poverty  of  Clirist,  iii.  182. 

seelcs  to  pres^erve  peace,  iii  148. 

deposed  from  generalate,  iii.  148. 

on  the  Divine  Virion,  iii.  693,  694. 

liis  death,  iii.  165. 
Michele  di  l4ipo,  inq.  of  Florence,  ii.  279. 
iUicliele  da  Pisa,  his  miaad venture,  it  273. 
Micbelct,  his  argument  as  to  tlie  Teniplan>, 

iii.  274. 
Hiddieton,  Richard,  persecutes  Olivi,  iii.  44. 
Midwives,  witch,  their  crimes,  iii.  504. 
Mignard,  l>is  theory  as  to  the  Templars,  iii. 

266. 
Miguel  of  Arngon,  case  of,  i.  474. 
Milan,  Cathari  of  Uonforte  burned  in,  \.  109. 

aa  ft  centre  of  heresy,  i.  114;  ii.  193. 

Poor  Cathutics  in,  i.  246. 

laws  on  heresy  in  1228,  i.  820;  ii.  200. 

episcopal  Inq.  tried,  i.  359. 

restriction  on  bearing  arini?,  i.  362. 

criminal  process  in,  i.  401. 

exactions  of  Inq.  in  1516,  i.  480. 

Inq.  nu'tho<Is  adopted,  i.  560. 

Waldensian  school  in,  ii.  194. 

Rolando  da  Cremona  as  inq.,  ii.  203. 
I      influence  of  St.  Peter  Martyr,  ii.  208. 

Peter  Martyr  aa  inq.,  ii.  214. 

Rainerio  Saocone  as  inq.,  ii.  218,  222. 

submits  to  n)>erto  Pallavicino,  ii.  229. 

oase  of  Amadeo  de'  Landi,  ii.  271. 

the  Guglielmites,  iii.  90. 

forsakes  Matteo  Visoontl,  iii.  198. 

Inq.  expelled  by  Matteo  V^isconti,  iii.  200. 

penalty  for  sorcery,  iii.  460. 

C.  of,  1287,  on  opposition  to  Inq.,  ii.  238. 
Milano  Solo,  iii.  1 13. 
Milicz  of  Kremsier,  ii.  436. 
Milita  of  Monte- Meano,  i.  115. 
Military  Bis^hopH,  i.  9, 11, 
Military  Order:*,  tlio,  iii.  239. 

projects   for  their  union,  iii.  246,  246, 
247,248. 
Militia  Jesu  Ohristi,  i.  267. 
Milo,  Legate,  his  duplicity  towards  Raymond, 

i.  160, 161. 
Kinerva,  iii.  494. 


Minerve,  Cathari  burned  at,  L  106, 161 
Minneke,  Henry,  case  of,  ii.  S24. 
Minorites — see  Kninctscans. 
Minors,  benefices  given  to,  i.  26;  ii.411 

responsibility  of,  i.  402. 
Mioleriu,  Aniin,  on  negligent  priesto,  iii  64& 
Miracles,  false,  of  the  Cathari,  i.  103. 

in  tiie  Albigensian  crusade,  i.  164. 

wrought  by  Gapistr&no,  iL  647. 
Miravct,  siege  of,  ilL  Sll. 
Mircpoix,  Mtirdchaux  de^  claim  confiaoaiioDi, 
i.  514. 

claim  the  right  to  burn,  i.  687. 
Mishna,  penalties  of  magic  in,  iii.S96. 
Missi  Dominici,  i.  311. 
UiHsionary  xeal  of  Bobemiuk  Brethrao,  il  567. 

of  Cathari,  i.  102. 

of  Fniticelli,  iii.  166. 

of  Mendicant  Orders,  i.  297. 

of  Waldenses,  L  80,  86. 
Mitigation  of  penances,  i.  495. 
Mitre  for  condemned  heretica,  it  491,  Wl; 

iiu  873,  621,628. 
Mliiden  Subic  conquers  Bosnia,  it  S09. 
Mlndenowic,  Peter,  his  seal  for  Husf,  ii  481 
Model  inq.,  1. 367. 

Modestu.s  puts  Catholics  to  death,  1. 21S. 
Moissoc,  Inq.  in,  ii.  10. 
Molay,  Jacques  de,  elected  Grand  Master,  3i 
247. 

called  to  France  by  Clement  V.,  iii  S48. 

justifies  the  Order  to  Clement  V.,  iit  268. 

bia  confession,  iii.  262. 

reserved  for  pspal  judgment,  iii.  282. 

abandons  the  Templars,  iii.  290. 

his  burning,  iii.  325. 
Moldavia,  Hus.-itirttn  hi,  ii.  643,  546. 

Capistrano  sends  inqs.,  ii.  649. 
MolitoriSfUlric,  on  incubi,  iii.  386. 

on  witchcraft,  iiu  642. 
Monaliln,  his  treatment  of  Spiritoala,  itl.  IS. 
Monarch,  duty  of,  to  persecute,  t  224,  83(V 

536. 
Monastic  imprisonment,  severity  of,  1 487. 

immunity  withdrawn  in  heresy,  L  S14. 

Orders,  demoralization  of,  t  36 ;  lu  63<^ 
631,  640. 
Monasticism,  character  of,  i.  266. 
Mon^on,  Juan  de,  denies  Immaculate  Co^ 

ception,  iii.  599. 
Moneta,  attempt  against  bis  life,  il  208L 
Money,  Franciscan  troubles  OTer,  iiL  4, 80. 

refusal  of  Spirituals  to  b^  For,  iii  W. 
Mongano,  Cattle  of,  ii.  219. 
Mongriu,  Guillen,  of  Tarr^ima,  it  164, 167. 
Monks,  contempt  felt  for,  i.  ft4. 
Montatiban,  heretics  in,  ii.  31. 

Waldensian  centre  at,  iL  146. 
Montcucq,  heretics  in,  ii.  31. 
Montesa,  Order  of,  iii.  333. 
Montmorillon,  heretics  burned  at,U.  Ill 
Montoison,  murder  of  inqa.  at,  iL  161. 
MontpelUer,  dearth  of  cburcbea  in,  L  278. 
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iHter.  Dominictn  Chipter  of,  forbids 

Najic,  cbarch  of,  fines  for,  i.  473,                         ^^^| 

ptviiiiiury  penatifen,  i.  471. 

panfsfament  of  h«retics  of,  i.  018.                   ^^H 

Bs  aiil  ajratti»l  heruiica,  il  !!3. 

Nakedness  u  a  test  of  grace,  il.  807,  ftA7,  016.                 ■ 

1  tooutv  it*'  M'>j"'""-*a,  ii.  S9. 

Xamd,  UL  4S3.                                                                       ■ 

IrUu  poracrmed,  lit.  77. 

Names  uf  witnessu  irilhheld,  L  487 ;  il.  477 ;                 H 

Vletneni  of.  in  12US.  ii  63. 

iii.  017.                                                                  ^^M 

|»f,  U0fi,  on  hemty.  i.  I*i7.  1.13. 

N'antex,  CHtbnri  in,  L  1 12.                                           ^^^H 

of,  ll'lo,  deposes  lUwoond  VI.,  i.  170. 

i-xt-cution  of  (iitivs  d«  Rals,  iii.  487.                ^^^^| 

estBhlijthva  upUcopal  luq.,  l.  3U. 

Naplcji,  oue  iiAsi*>Uut  allowed,  i.  374.                        ^^^H 

of.  12i4.  i.  Ifi2. 

French  inqK.  in,  1.  390.                                         ^^^H 

*;«Vv.ii.  2?a. 

\\?c  uf  toniire  in  Inq..  1.  42'i.                            ^^^H 

^pji.  ii..S4.  as,  38,  42. 

roval  prifion!)  u^tui  fcr  heretioa,  i.  48 1 ,             ^^^H 

^'itiicr,  CaUtftrism  at,  i.  108;  ii.  116. 

coufldcalion  in,  1.011,  017.                                 ^^^| 

rtbrced  wnveniion  of,  in  Spain,  it.  187- 
f diuoctaCcd  from  ri-'lipoa,  ii.  47(1^  iii. 

(!Xpeii»;s  of  Iiu).  defniyed,  t.  020.                             ^H 

iu  conquest  hy  Charles  of  Aojon,  II.  881 ;          ^^H 

ICWflldeoM*  io,  H.  43a^^ 

^^1 

Inq.  In,  Ii.  844,  084.                                               ^^M 

iignntion  at  Hum's  dc«ih,  II.  494. 
IfOHtrnDo's  succLitf),  iL  548. 

ininii;;tation  of  Waldenses,  11  847,  SOS.           ^^M 

ikilint'  of  Inq.,  ii.  247,  2flS,  284.  287,                ^^H 

»if;rH«l  M  MHtLCoi-finiM,  ii.  669. 

Spanish  Inq.  not  introduced,  ii.  288.                 ^^^| 

KiaHlAntN  in  1801,  ii.  398.                                        M 

TfMipliic  profwrty  iti,  ill.  HH'^. 

ArtKililo  dc  Vilaiiovu'ii  inHaence,  iii.  04.            ^^^M 

k,  titq.  in,  i.  SGft. 

i^piritimls  proltictcd  by  Robert,  iil.  144.           ^^H 

i,  MarUuo,  bis   ducal  oatb,  u.  250, 

the  KnltcflH  proCvcteU,  iii.  109,  IflO.                 ^^^| 

ftul)j'H)ted  to  Innocent  iV,,  iii  190.                  ^^^| 

r..Cia«of,  i.  44a 

arrewt  of  Templars,  iii.  804.                                ^^H 

1  JtMMf  hU  hrrvAjr  lu  to  ttio  Virgin, 

rircflf  Church  in.  iii.  Blrt,  «21.                         ^^M 

Xapoleou  I.  transfors  papal  archives  to  Paris,                ^M 

■uuity  iaTiLliJ»l«eTidence,i.  48(i;  iii. 

iii.  819.                                                                         ■ 

Xapruufl  Ronela,  c&se  of,  iii.  80,  82,  608.                         fl 

y  of  primns.  i.  494. 

Niirhnna,  Difgo  iIp,  cane  of,  iil.  810.                            ^^J 

m  mas-^i'*,  profit*  of,  i.  30. 
jincanttitimi.a.  \\l  447. 
fXft«  on  wiu:bu«,  tit.  896. 

N'arbonne.  Atfp.  Bercngcr  trieil,  t.  10.                      ^^^H 
Ji'wiiih  ftchool  in,  i.  07.                                      ^^^| 

Colloquy  of,  in  1  lUO.  i.  78.                                  ^^M 

Irit^  ihaurnatitrgv,  iii.  ^187. 
•  vt  perwciUion.  i,  23a, 

purchoiios  immunity  from  crusade,  L 160.                 ■ 

dismanltiuK  of.  i.  180.                                           ^^H 

Brv.  John,  periecutcs  liof^hnnln,  Ii.  403. 
Mff.  bottle  of,  in  1322.  Iii.  UG. 

submits  to  dc  Montfort,  i.  188.                         ^^^| 

ceded  to  the  crown.  L  204.                                ^^^^ 

Dn«ti,  b«giiinaf;es  cuntis<:at«d,  ii.  SBl. 

episcopal  Inq.  m,  i.  330,  334.                              ^^^H 

0ohu,  preftchea  Huaaitifiin,  ii.  414. 

def  truction  of  records,  1.  38a                           ^^^^ 

kof  priaoneni.i.  480.  489;  ii,  154. 

hixhopH  forced  to  convict,  i.  388.                         ^^^B 

ltu,utM  of,  iii  411. 

BDAcnihly  of  cipcrCfl  in  1.328,  L  389.                          ■ 

ol  freedoio  in  LAiitnic>doc  t.  67. 

quarrel  over  right  to  bom   heretics,  u                 H 

Ftfdro,  Abp.,  of  Sihtinei),  Iii.  429. 

oas.                                                       ■ 

er,  Anial.Jo,  laibe  of,  iii.  Ifl9. 

iruublea.  1234-8,  U.  13.                                      ^^M 

II.  pttrtljr  oanqtier*  Bovtiia,  ii.  307. 

Abp.  of,  besief^i  Mont»6|^r,  H.  48.                  ^^^H 

X  L.  A.,  ou  Immaculate  Concuption, 

murder  of  ofticiAlK  in,  ii.  46.                              ^^^^| 

J. 

WsldoDsos  in.  ii.  147.                                       ^^H 

wnle  of.  L  177. 

Spiritual  oonvent  of,  Iii.  68.                              ^^^H 

Of  Inq.,  L  S73,  462. 

Olinttis  burned,  iii.  77.                                      ^^H 

iyrM  and  »tritrt$u,  i,  48ft. 

Feajit  of  Conception,  ill.  098,                              ^^^| 

bL,  Jobn,  Up.  of  Craoow,  ii.  esa 

Cof,  1227;  i.  201.                                               ^^H 

lua  tbu  Babyloaiam  Ui.  :19S. 

ordera  episcopal  Inq.,  1. 31 0.                                      V 

kin,  Sophia,  case  of,  ii  398. 

C.  of,  1229,  on  pt^nsDce  of  crosses,  L  469.                  H 

Bin,  FnnciaoAU  toodonci&s  to,  n\,  2. 

C.uf,  I2'14,ondiitr)ifporMcution,  i,  226.                 ■ 

rman,  in  14tb  cent.,  ii.  809,  aeS,  Sfl4. 

rq<ulBtca  Inq.,  i.  331.390,481,438,                    ■ 

' 

462,  463,  4C4,  471.470.  484, 489,                  ■ 

490,  049,  048.                                                    ■ 

Cof,  1374.  condemns  Dnlcinista,iU.  124.                 ■ 

JCVASA,  ratrtyrdom  of,  U.  014. 

Kardi,  Gtacupo,  his  belief  in  Savonarola,  iii.                 H 

fcuczcracz,  Peter,  inq.  in  Moraria,  iL 

■ 

f*  431. 

Xarscfl  urf;cr]  to  persecute,  i.  818.                                   H 

k  U,  slaugbtere  sorcerers,  UI.  S9S. 

Natural  Science,  it4  study  pmUiijited,  ii.  831         ^^^^ 
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Kataralistfl,  i.  09. 

Mature-wonbip  in  Liuimuiii«,  u.  259. 

among  SUtb,  iL  301. 
Nanrre,  mortuary  offerings  in,  I  SO. 

inqa.  appointed,  i.  802. 

localization  of  laws,  i.  320. 

ocHi&ication  in,  i.  604. 

Inq.  ID,  il  166. 

prosecution  of  Templars,  iii.  316. 
Necromancj  among  the  Northmen,  iii.  408. 

in  the  18th  cent.,  iii.  424. 

its  connection  with  astrologr,  iii.  444. 

necessary  to  alchemv,  iii.  473. 
Negative  apostoli,  i.  4fil. 
Kelipic,  Count,  attacks  Bosnian  Catbari,  ii. 

302. 
Neo-PIatonists,  their  magic,  iii.  889. 

their  Christianity,  iii.  S72. 
Nero  suppresses  magic,  iii.  392, 
Nestorian  boolcs,  burning  of,  i.  534.' 
Neuburg,  assembly  of,  in  1456,  ii.  562. 
NeTers,  Dean  of,  accused  of  heresy,  L  180. 
New  Learning,  paganism  of  the,  iii.  671. 
New  Testament,  Catharan  vemions  of,  i.  102. 

Valla's  corrections  of,  iii.  667. 
Newenboffen,  Waldensian  school  for  lepers, 

ii.  847. 
Neyseeser,  John,  case  of,  iii.  436. 
Nicetus,  Catharan  bp.,  i.  119. 
Niccold  da  Cremona  secures  fines,  L  472. 
Niccold  di  Oirgenti,  ii.  284. 
Niccol6  of  Trau,  inq.  of  Bosnia,  ii.  310. 
Niccol6  of  Santa  Maria,  ii.  279. 
Niccolo  da  Vtircelli,  case  of,  L  396. 
Nicholas  II.,  on  conciibinary  priests,  i.  62. 

represses  heresy  in  Anagni,  ii.  239. 
Nicholas  III.,  as  inq.-genem],  i.  397. 

on  apostate  Jews,  ii.  63. 

avenges  Corrado  Pagano,  ii.  237. 

offers  cardinalate  to  John  of  Parma,  ill 
26. 

issues  the  bull  Eziit^  iii.  30. 

confirms  Bacon's  anidemnation,  iii.  664. 
Nicholas  IV.  increases  indulgence  for  cru- 
saders, i.  42. 

intervenes  in  quarrels  of  Mendicants,  i. 
303. 

gives  control  over  fines  to  bps.,  i.  336. 

on  tenure  of  inqs.,  i.  344. 

orders  Inq.  in  Palestine,  i.  366. 

orders  transfers  of  prisoners,  i.  366. 

on  refusal  to  bum  heretics,  i.  539. 

organizes  Inq.  in  Burgundy,  ii.  120. 

enforces  laws  of  Fredeiic  II.  in  Prov- 
ence, ii.  148. 

vindicates  the  SUgmntn,  ii.  216. 

stimulates  inqs..  ii.  243, 

orders  Inq.  in  Venice,  ii.  261,  262. 

orders  crusade  against  Bosnia,  ii.  298. 

sends  John  of  Parma  to  Greece,  iii.  26. 

condemns  a  tract  of  Olivi,  iii.  43. 

represses  Spirituals,  iii.  44. 

condemns  the  Apostolic  Bruthren,  ill  1 07. 


NidK^  ly.  tries  to  unite  the  KUtaiy  Orda% 

iilS46. 
enlarges  jarisdictio&  orer  eofeeiy,  E 
612. 
Nicholas  V.  favors  the  Mendicant!,  L  291 
reorganizes  Fraadi  Inq.,  iL  140. 
separates  Catakmia  &od  Artne,  il 

179. 
orders  prosecatioa  of  Akmao  de  At 

marxo,  iL  186. 
his  leniency  to  Waldensea,  iL  266. 
silences  Amadeo  de*  Landi,  iL  272. 
persecates  Jews,  iL  287. 
his  intervention  in  Bosnia,  iLSll. 
makes  Beguines  Tertiariea,  iL411 
sends  legate  to  Boliemia,  ii.  540. 
approves  acta  of  C.  of  Baale,  iL  54X. 
rejects  the  Compactaia,  iu  545. 
sends  Capistrano  to  Bohemia,  IL  646. 
bums  Fraticelti,  iiL  178. 
gives  dispeosatioa  to  employ  soreccy, 

iii.  607. 
patronizes  Lorenzo  Valla,  uL  567. 
his  dealings  with  Greek  Church,  iiL  6SL 
his  death,  iL  662. 
Nicholas  v.,  antipope,  iii.  146. 
Nicholas  d'Abbeville,  bis  arttitrmry  proesed- 
ings,L446;  iL  62, 67-78. 
his  removal,  iL  81. 
tomb  erected  to  him,  it.  103. 
Nicholas  Bailly  investigates  Joan  of  Are^iH 

361. 
Nicholas  of  Basle,  iL  404. 
Nicholas  of  Bethlehem,  case  of,  ii.  515. 
Nicholas  of  Buldesdorf,  case  of,  iiL  88. 
Nicholas  of  Calabria,  bis  heresy,  iL  176. 
Nicholas    de   Clemangis  on   corruption  of 

Church,  iii.  630. 
Nicholas  de  Corbie,  papal  legate,  L  200. 
Nicholas  of  Cusa,  his   quarrel  with  Sps* 
mund  of  Austria,  IL  41?. 
rebuked  by  Capistrano,  ii.  473. 
demands  submission  of  Bohemia,  11660. 
opposes  Capistrano*s  canoniiatioD,  il 

666. 
enforces  Observantine  reform,  iU.  173. 
Nicholas  de  Houppeland,  iii.  360. 
Nicholas,  John,  inq.  in  Denmark,  L  365, 
Nicholas  of  Nazareth,  inq.  at  Pragne,  3. 

466. 
Nicholas  TOyseleur,  iii.  361,  866, 372. 
Nicholas  the  painter  burned  in  1204, 1  ISl. 
Nicholas   de  P^ronne,  inq.  of  Ounbiai,  I 

479;  ii.  138. 
Nicholas  of  Pilgram,  ii.  622,  624. 
Nicholas,  Provincial  of  France,  iii.  84, 
Nicholas  de  Rupella  on  Jewish  txwks^  L  66i 
Nicholas  of  Silvia,  iL  416. 
Nicholas  of  Strassburg,  L  361. 
Nicholas  of  Vilemonic,  iL  447. 
^IcolinistflB,  IL  416. 

Nicosia,  C.  of,  1350,  on  Greek  Ohnrch,  & 
620. 
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Nider,  John,  conreniion  obtained  b;  suffer- 
ing, i.  418. 

on  Beghftrda,  ii.  41S. 

bis  account  of  witchcraft,  iii.  584. 

on  bopeleBsnesa  of  refonn,  iil.  688. 
Nifo,  Agostino,  his  Bubmission  to  the  Ghun^ 
iii.  S76. 

answers  PomponaaO|  iii.  fi?d. 
Kilns,  St.,  liis  reliance  on  prayer,  iii.  896. 
Ntmes,  repeated  torture  of  Templars,  iif. 

818. 
Ninoftlav,  Ban  of  Bosnia,  ii.  298-297. 
Ninth  Rock,  the,  iL  S6S. 
Niort,  seigneurs  de,  case  of,  i.  481 ;  ii.  21, 27. 
Nirelle,  b^inage  of,  ii.  852. 
Nivemois,  heresy  in,  i.  ISO. 
Noflo  Dei,  story  of,  iii.  255. 
Nogaret,  Guillaanie  de,  seizes  Boniface  YIII., 
iL58. 

prepares  to  assail  the  Templars,  itL  267. 

seizes  the  Temple,  iii.  261. 

MUtions  de  HoUy,  iii.  290. 

summoned  to  judgment,  iii.  827. 
Kominalists,  iii.  555. 
JVon  eon^iM^  plea  of,  L  449. 
Korbert,  St.,  his  labors  in  Antwerp,  L  85. 
Kordbaosen,  nunnery  of,  reformed,  ii.  880. 

Beghards  burned  by  Kerlinger,  il  890. 
Normandy,  witches  in,  iii.  63d,  587. 
Korse  ma^^c,  iil.  402. 
Northfiekt,  Thomas,  accused  of  soroery,  iil 

467. 
Norway,  Inq.  ordered  in,  i.  866. 

magic  in,  lit  40S. 

repression  of  pagan  sorcery,  iii.  421. 

legislation  on  sorcery,  iii.  482. 
Notables  assembled  at  auto*  defi,  i.  386. 
NoUnes,  i.  877. 

forbidden   to  draw   up  retractions,  L 
428;  U.68. 

danger  of  drawing  appeals,  \.  446, 446 ; 
ti.74. 

appointed  by  inq.,  ii.  891. 
Notory  Art,  iii.  436. 
Not  proven,  verdicts  of,  L  468. 
NoTaU,  Oiaoobbe  de',  iii.  98. 
Nuftez  Sancho,  of  Rosellon  on  heresy,  I  819. 
Nunneries,  their  demoralization,  iii.  681, 685. 
Naraberg  abandons  Gregory  of  Hehnberg, 
11418. 

restrioUoDS  on  alms  to  Franciscans,  UL 
58. 

Protest  of  1824,111186. 


O 


ATE  of  cardinals  In  conclave,  t.  6. 

to  persecute,  required  of  rulers,  i.  225. 
to  heretics  not  binding,  1.  228 ;  U.  468 ; 

ill  182. 
of  compumtion,  i.  810. 
required  of  inqs.,  i.  861. 
of  obedieooe  to  liiq.,  L  885. 


Oath,  prelimiaary,  of  aooased,  i.  899. 
accused  obliged  to  Ulce,  1 418. 
refusal  of,  punished  with  bumine.  L 

542. 
imposed  on  Languedoc,  IL  89. 
of  secular  inqs.  in  Venice,  iL  SSL 
papal  dispensations  for,  11. 470. 
forbidden  by  Waldenses,  L  80,  87;  U. 

150. 
forbidden  by  Cathari,  i.  97. 
forbidden  by  Bohemian  Brethrsn,  IL 

562. 
forbidden   by  Apostolic  BrekhroL  UL 

109.  121. 
not  rejected  by  WickltfBtes,  ii.  441. 
Obedience,  Franciscan    enforcement  of,  L 
263 ;  ill  2. 
oath  of,  required  of  officials,  L  886. 
hnplicit  among  the  Templars,  iii.  258. 
ObservanUne  Franciscans  founded,  UL  17L 
tbey  absorb  the  Clareni,  iiL  65. 
their  zeal,  ii.  307. 
become  dominant,  IiL  178. 
suppress  the  Kraticelli,  iil.  179. 
used  against  Savonarola,  iiL  818. 
they  condemn  printing,  iiL  486. 
Obstinacy  punished  with  bumin&  L  818, 

541. 
Occult  arts,  UL  879. 

Ockham,  William    of,  asserts   porerhr  of 
Christ,  iU.  184. 
defends  Louis  of  Bavaria,  iii.  146, 14& 
revives  Nominalism,  iU.  656. 
his  death,  iii.  156. 
Octavian,  l^^te,  condemns  Eventrd  of  CbA- 

teauneuf,  i.  ISO,  307. 
Odin,  his  knowledge  of  runes,  iiL  404» 
Offerings  for  mortuary  masses,  L  SQL 
Official,  episcopal,  his  functions,  L  809. 
Officials,  episcopal,  their  character,  L  20,  22. 

secular,  bound  to  aid  inqs.,  L  840. 
Olaf,  Sl,  his  missionary  raids,  Ui.  406. 
Olaf  Try^vesson,  his  contest  with  pagan- 
ism, iii.  406. 
he  suppresses  sorcery,  UL  421. 
Olaus  Magnus  on  sorcery,  iii.  488. 
Old  Testameat  rejected  by  Cathari,  L  91, 

563. 
Oldegardi,  Catella  and  FieCrm,  UL  101. 
Oldenburg,  Counts  of,  attack  the  Stedlngers, 

UL  183. 
Oldrado  da  Tressino  of  Milan,  U.  208. 
Oler,  Pedro,  case  of,  iU.  85. 
OUer,  J.  J.,  his  approach  to  ManJchrtsm,  L 

100. 
Olivi,  Pierre  Jean,  on  merits  of  contampta- 
Uon,  iiL  2. 
recognizes  Boniface  VIIL,  UL  88. , 
his  career,  tu.  42. 
his  death  and  his  relics,  UL  46. 
not  condemned  by  C.  of  Vienne,  UL  46. 
Joachitism  attributed  to  hhn,  UL  48. 
demand  toi  hVa  ^mihl^^Vl. 
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Oliri,  hit  books  forbidden  bnr  the  Inq^  iiL  7>. 

cm  pi|»l  dupentfat^  power,  m.  TflL 

his  fiu^ented  cult,  iiL  Si. 

prescribes  porertT  fur  bpe.,  ill  132. 

oa  ownenbip  of  propertr,  iii.  ISS. 

used  ia  the  Sscbseohallser  FroceKt,  iii. 
1S8. 

veaermied  by  the  Fratieelli,  iiL  164. 
Oliriste,  their  Joschitism,  iiL  44. 

their  revolntioiMry  doetrinei,  iiL  A5. 

ftmsd  to  nbeliioa,  iii  7a 

deoT  pspsl  authoritj,  iiL  7S,  79. 

fopiikr  syiDpsthy  for  them,  iiL  7& 

numbers  burned,  iiu  77. 

thsir  ssitfs  sad  nar^ni.  Hi  90. 

thdr  lore  sad  charity,  iii  82. 

th«r  iDode  of  life,  iii.  88. 

thsir  extinelisa,  iii  84. 
OUsr,  G«roB^  predicta  death  of  Henry  IV^ 

BL446. 
Ohnntz,  laq.  in  ISSft,  iL  481. 

John  of  Prague  boned  in  1416,  il  496. 
Ombraida,  murder  of  inqs.  at,  il  S16. 
Ooeirosoopjr,  iiL  446. 
Opizo,  Bpb  of  Pama,  and  Segarelli,  itl  106, 

107, 
Oppert,  his  eiplanatton   of   Labamm,  ill 

895. 
Opstallesboom,  laws  of,  soroerj  not  allnded 

to,  1^488. 
Oldest  used  to  detect  heresr,  L 110, 805 ;  il 
817. 

of  fire  in  Ravonarola's  case,  iii.  2S6. 
Ordelaffi,  cnuade  against  the,  iii.  S04. 
Orddaffi,  Basilio,  case  of,  iii.  238. 
Ordenamiento  de  Aleala.  ii.  184. 
Ordibaril — see  Ortlibensea. 
Ordinaries,  episcopal,  i.  22, 809. 
Organisation  of  loq.,  L  809. 

Its  effect!  ren  688, 1 894. 
Origen,  his  dcmonology,  iiL  881. 
Origin  of  Evil,  iii.  880. 

of  vilciicrart,  iii.  492. 
Orleans,  selection  of  bp.  for,  I  9. 

Cathari  of,  1106;  il  384. 

Pastoureauz  in,  i.  270. 

siege  of,  Ki.  839,  846. 
Orozco,  Geronymo,  I  248. 
Orphans,  Hussite,  II  626. 
Oraiai,  ciuetano,  iDq.«general,  I  897. 
Orsini,  Xapolcone,  protector  of  Spirituals, 

ill  36, 40,  66. 
Ortlibennee,  tbeir  origin,  ii.  319. 

In  Psssan,  ii.  848. 

in  Suabia,  il  354. 

their  developed  doctrine,  Il  866, 

tbeir  myHticl-^m,  ii.  358,360,866. 

eoodamued  by  Boniface  VIII.,  il  867. 
by  C.  of  Vienne,  ii.  369. 

their  missionary  zeal,  ii.  368. 

pemecution    throughout   Germany,  ii. 
873-6. 

Join  the  riagsUants,  iL  886. 


OrtUbeosea.  their  pfcvaleaoe  in  Lsnpici,  I 
678. 
oensorahip  of  th«r  boofci,  &L  611 
(See  ako  Brethren  of  Ae  ttm  fi|irit) 

OrtUeb  ol  Btcassbnr^  a.  8t3L 

Orton,tfae  denon,  iiL  SBS. 

Orrieto,  Catbarism  in,  L  1 16 ;  S.  S88. 

Osma,  i)\efg9  of,  uxf^es  mimmm  vnh,  L  UL 

Osilia]ii*s  tk  888. 

Ostmgoahs,  their  law  «■  wusj,  m.  Ml 

Oibert,  inq.,  his  salary,  L  629. 

Otho  IT.  (Kmp.)  appoaled  to  hf  Banal 
VL,  L 149. 
hia  Uws  on  faerv^,  L  tSQ,  818, 481,101 
persecutes  bsretiea  in  Amim,  &.  IM. 
his  letter  on  the  Waldsaaaa,  E  IM. 

Otio  of  CoDstaacc^  his  tnaUe  viih  Hm.  8. 
458. 

Otio  of  Magdeburg,  his  lenitr,  &.  876. 

Ondawrr  for  hctetiea,  i.  Sl«;  Stl. 

Oxen  eaten  and  usiisirtsliiil,  iiL  SOL 

Oxford,  Cathari  of,  L  10ft,  118. 

Bpnriooa  lettem  of  PniieiBity  s£,&4a 
a  of,  1222,  boras  a  Jav,  i.  SSI.  8St 

Oxista,  Michael,  bma  Bofsonfi,  L  816. 

Oiaaeoi  disrepcd  of  la^  in,  n.  88L 


PACE  DI  PESANXOLA,  H.  tlL 
Pace  da  Tadann,  iat^,  ii.  IM^  101 

Padua,  inquisitorial  extonioo  In,  L  477- 

suppreitsion  of  heresy  orieed,  &  118. 

sack  of  by  cniaadara,  iL  £27. 

admiration  for  Peter  of  Afaaao,  bl  44L 

AverriioiBro  taught.  iiL  677. 
Pagan  de  B^cWe,  L  202 ;  il  16. 
Pagan  influences  in  ChrUtianity,  uL  400. 
Paganism  rerived  in  the  Renaisssnn^m.  STd 
Pagano,  Corrado,  bis  martyrdom,  a.  837, 
Pagano  di  Ftetn  Santa,  iiL  87,  99. 
Pain,  use  of.  to  procure  conversims,  1 417. 
Palecz,  Stephen,  on  heresy,  I  886;  BL  65L 

his  relations  with  Huia,  il  446. 446, 441 

banishe<l  from  ^agoc^  iL  458. 

assaiitt  Huss  at  Coastaace,  iL  461, 4?^ 
476. 

confesses  Htisa,  iL  487. 

accuses  Jerome,  il  499. 

on  simony,  iii.  C27. 
Pslenda,  heretics  in,  iL  188. 
Palestine,  Inq.  in,  I  856, 
Palestrina,  Fratieelli  espelled,  til  176. 
Pallor  a  sign  of  heresy,  I  110,  214,  306. 
Palms,  Franciscan  churcli  in,  iii.  178. 

Lully's  worship  there,  iii  581. 
Palmiere,  Matteo.  iii  678. 
Pamier^  assembty  of  experts  in  1889,  L  89a 

Bp.  of,  tried  for  treason,  ii.  71,  77. 

Jews  of,  subjected  to  Inq.,  IL  96. 
Pamplona,  quarrel  over  corpses  in,  L  SBOL 

Inq.  introduced  in,  iL  166. 
Pandulfo  of  Castro  Sirlsai,  iL  SS& 


^^^^^^^^^^^             INDEX.             ^^^^^                                   1 

pMUleonp,  Ft..  iiHi.,  L  3ft«. 

Parlement  o(  Parit,  laws  against  astrology,                1 

P»iitbei»tn  i»f  llie  Aiinnirirtii-.  ii.  320. 

iii.  446.                                                                  ■ 

iU  applicatiou  tu  SnUn,  h.  ;il£3,  S68. 
Hovelop'-iJ  l.y  tlw  Ortlil»eiii**%  ii.  8fi6. 

rehabtlitatea  Vaudoia  of  Arras,  ill  629.                 ■ 

Parma,  Knigiits  of  Je»us  Christ  founded,  iL                 H 

UMter  Euk«rt  Accuii«'l  o/.  1.  :t«l ;  iL  Sfi9. 

210.                                                                        ■ 

rnoliiei-iu  dii  Trinci  iif  Foliguu,  lii.  166,  171. 

revolt  Mf^ninst  Irtq.,  H.  237.                                 ^^^| 

PftpmrT,  sii|ncruac»  of,  i.  \. 

Ohcmrdo  Kegnrelli,  iii.  103,  107.                       ^^H 

acqulitj^t  power  of  appolutraeot,  I  6. 

Partcnity,  Sire  ilc,  his  case,  i.  461  ;  ii.  124.             ^^^| 

•ppeaU  10.  i.  450. 

Paschal  II.  on  ciinTertt.'d  h«r«lics,  i.  111.                ^^H 

diftoltrdirncc  lo,  4  heresy,  1.  220 ;  iiL 

on  eoNimuniun.  ii.  472.                                     ^^H 

181,  11^016.017. 

herL<sy,  ill.  181.                                               ^^H 

PapAl  Archive*  irnnsftrred  lo  Turin,  iii.  SIO. 

Pasqiialc,  Itnrt.,  condemns  wilohea,  iii.  61ft.           ^^H 

•ulhnriu  ili-iiit'iJ  lij  Olivislfl,  iii.  ?3. 

Passagii,  I  88.                                                                ^H 

hulln  ii}'iJtM8t  min-t-ry,  Ut.  4&S. 

lVH.«nu,  Iho  iiiq.  of,  i.  64,  128;  H.  847.                     ^H 

ugniiiEfl  witchiM-«fl,  iii.    603,   606. 

cxpiilHion  uf  bp..  11.  633.                                  ^^1 

01  £.6117.  5^0,  A46.  d-47. 

Pssscrioo  i){  MoniUH.  iii.  107.  201.                                 ■ 

claims  uu  iIip  finpiiv,  iii.  I3N. 

Pattantlh  pr<rmnintmtitt^  bull,  iii.  278,  304,           ^^1 

comtnt^uitura,  MuuiliuuiU  uwd  a»,  t. 

807,  310,  314.                                                        ^H 

i76. 

Po^iUiiii-caut.  the,  1.  2A9  ;  ii.  380.                               ^^M 

cni9ii<lflH  lo  fiirihtT  (ompond  inutrcf>ui, 

I'stftouix'l  roplaoi'g  Joan  of  Arc,  iii.  377.                ^^H 

i.  44;  iii.  190. 

Pnatme,  Martin,  his  t-tipluio.  ii.  ^eij.                       ^^H 

ili.-penfiii'm  for  ?owA,  ill.  28.  77. 

Piitarin5.                                                                     ^^H 

CMClionit  ill  Oemiiuiv,  ii.  43'i,  bti6. 

pAtenion,  Filippo,  Ciitharan  bp.^  i,  326.                  ^^^| 

fa»ur  for  MtiMlictiiit  Onl.rs,  i.  273. 

Piilrick,  St.,  his  Lonca,  iii.  40l>.                                  H 

for  Miliury  Ordeni,  iu.  241. 

C.  of,  on  sopoury.  iiL  417.                        i 

Im|^  ito  trfTcctivoovM,  i,  364. 

Patriniuny  of  Pclur.  TeiiipUrs  in,  iiL  306.     < 

inu>n'^t»  raort*  iu)|Miruiit  cbaa  PftlcttiiiL*, 

Paul  ir.  condcmiu  Podk^brtd  aa  heretic,  H. 

iii.  UO,  in. 

658. 

iiiterfeiciice  nilh  Iiiq.,  i.  4u2. 

onlerscnusde  ugainst  Buhemia,  iL  669. 

Wuen,  abuse  of.  i,  18. 

convvrurnUcolli.  ilL  178. 

forgery  Qf.i.  1», 

on  Affnm  Iki,  iii.  410. 

prrjCTvajci,  theif  rulnoufl  charioter,  L 

his  tronblf  with  the  Academy,  iii.  670. 

17. 

Pan!  HI,  defends  Savonarola's  inetuorv,  UL 

rcpufnmnw  for  {^cneial  oouDuiU,  ii.  630* 

28ft. 

rap«Urd«.  ii.  XSi. 

Paul  IV.  ftzsmines  Saronarola'a  works,  iiL 

Pitnitito  nri  trinl  ■>!  A'Uwn  nu>\  Gre,  ).  40ti. 

286.                                                             ^ 

on  nuoiber  of  wimliM  burned,  iii.  649. 

condom  n;;  LuUy,  lii.  687.                                   ^^H 

Pardooei-s — sue  (^H*tjUuani. 

forbida  dtscuMion  on  Immaculate  Con-          ^^^| 

riiriiutu  ruL-rvi'il  to  Holy  Set,  I  3X8,  41)6. 

c«ption,  iii.  QHS.                                                      ^ 

Parvnti,  (riov.,  KranclMxn  gmeml,  UL  4.5. 

Paul  V.  allowg  JwiRtH  irt  Hike  orders,  iii.  171.                ■ 

Parete  (\ilvo,  th*-,  iii.  114,  111*. 

cnndt'mns  Lully,  iii.  668.                                             H 

Parifi.  Treaty  of,  in  12SU,  I  \U>3. 

forbids  dit}cus«ion  on  immaculate  Con-                 H 

Dom\n\wa  Uiiler  iiitroduLH'd,  i.  36A. 

cvption,  iJL  608.                                                         ■ 

restrietiou  un  bmrinp  iiniis,  i.  382, 

on  hcrMv  of  murtypclom  for  Immacnlata                  M 

firal  auio  dr  fi  nt,  ii.  12;!. 

CoTioi'ptiori,  ill.  610.                                               V 

Tiireiupiiif  in,  ti.  l^H, 

I'anl,:St.,oupcr^rcution  and  toleration,  i.  209.                    1 

case  uf  Itii;;iicB  Aiibriut,  ii.  127. 

hiti  triumph  cncr  mnpciana,  iii.  394.                 ^^M 

(he  liUck  I»rati)  hi.  ii.  aVU. 

I'linl  Klc^ic,  Bosoiiin  vojrude,  iL  806.                      ^^^| 

loq.  of,  iuiis<tictioii  tiLLudtxl,  ii.  CI,  1  lt4, 

Panl  of  SamoMtii,  i.  9(i.                                               ^^H 

119. 

Pnulicifini-^rn.  L  90,                                                   ^^H 

drinaiiil!;  Jnnn  of  Arc'a  trial,  iii.  3fU>. 

Pato,  Antonio,  slnin  at  Hricarax,  ii.  261.                ^^H 

C.  of,  820,  on  Hoirerv.  Hi.  414, 

Pavtu,  C.  of.  86U,  on  philtres  iii.  416.                     ^^M 

C.  of.  UI2,  oil  soreery,  iii.  42a. 

Pfafiiintrr,  th«ir  ubjccl  condititiO,  L  269.                   ^^^| 

C.  of.  13.%0,  on  ^-piscojMil  Int^.,  i.  36^. 

Bosnian,  aid  the  Turkish  eooqueat,  ii          ^^H 

(Strtr  n!.*t»  I'liivertfitY  uf  Paria.) 

306.                                                                       1 

PttrlemrniMf  Pnrie,  i-tUnsion  of  itii  juriaJic- 

Boheminn.  rcdnccd  to  serfdom,  iL  686.  >                  H 

tiirti,  it.  ft7. 

tlicir  sympalhv  with  the  Stedlngere,  IIL                H 

aaetiiatJ)  PupiTDie  apiritual  jiitia<liolioa, 

185.                                                                        ■ 

ii.  ISO,  lai.  133.  M4. 

Pei'kham.  Abp..   condcmna   Averrhoisro,  L                 ■ 

d«{e»(J«  Uif  Pnifiniutiv  $nti<ttii>n.  ii.  IJH. 

3r.2;  iiL  662.                                                   \                  M 

cniidenmF  Ji-nn  Irfiillier.  Ii,  M3. 

Pfctiniary  penances  i.  331.  471.                                         1 

•spumeit  iuri.-»(  lift  Ion  OTCT  aorcury,  lii. 

Pedro  T.  (AraguD)  sabjects  Aragon  to  Holy                 ■ 

428,  460.612. 

Sec,  L  167.                                                             ^J 

. 

J 

^M                 ^^^^r                   ^^^^^^^^^^^M 

^^^^      Pedro  n.(AriKon>pen>ecute8Wa1detise»,i.ei. 

Perofla,  Waldensiftn  TsUe^  of.  iL  19^  W^ 

^^^^H              hi*  reUiiona  with  Rarmond  VL,  L  1S2. 

268. 

^^^^^H              refuties  to  pertecutv,  i.  140. 

Persant,  Jean  de,  buraed  for  soroex;,  Ul4W. 

^^^^^H               his  characttT, 

Persecution,  L  200. 

^^^^^H             iiitervencH  in  Lunguedoc,  i,  170. 

dependent  on  confiscation,  i  5M. 

^^^^^                 sliiin  ttt  Muivi,  i.  177. 

it»  ItitJucnce  on  morals,  iu.  64L 

^^m             Pedro  III.  (Aiatrun)  oKtulrirt  Sicily,  M.  218. 

its  consequenccis.  ilL  640. 

^^H                      cru»»dtf  Bgttirirt  him,  lii.  190. 

PeruRia,  Uws  restricting  the  Inq.,  ii  M6. 

^^H             P«dn)  IV.  (Arugoii)  his  faith  in  OAlrolo^,  lii. 

Chapter  of,  in  IS28^  on  the  poreRf  •( 
dlri«^  lii.  182. 

^H 

^^H                      defeiidA  the  t.uHiflU,  iii.  584. 

hradqn&rtcrs  of  Praticelti,  SL  164,  lU^ 

^^M            TvAro  the  Cruvl.  his  faith  in  a!>trologT.  iii.  444. 

Peter,  St,  tiifi  triumph  orer  Simon  Macna,  E 

^^H              P(Hlro  Artmlute  orgBni3U.>8  luq.  in  Aragoa,  iL 

898. 

^H 

Peter  of  Abano,  iii.  440,  44S. 

^^H             Pedro  dc  CHdreyta,  hie  martyrdom,  ii.  169. 

Peter  Bnlsamo,  case  of.  L  460. 

^^H              Pedro  de  IVplanett,  htn  hfrmy,  iL  17A. 

Peter  of   BeneTento,  Cardinal,  bifl  frsad,  L 

^^1             Pedro  Frv^*erii,  ciific  of.  ii.  178. 

178. 

^H              Pedro  de  Luko.  iii.  106,  12.1 

IVler  of  Beme,  iiL  504.  610,  6*4. 

^^H             Pedro  de  Luna — see  Benedict  XIIL 

Peter  of  Btois  refuses  a  bifibopric,  L  11. 

^^H             Pedro  de  Oarna,  bis  trial,  ii.  187. 

on  episcopal  ordinaries.  L  2J. 

^^H              Pedro  d«  Totiencs,  Inq.  of  Anigon,  ii.  160, 

on  power  of  magic,  iii  418. 

^^B              Print  forU  el  durr,  i.  447. 

on  Virgin  Mary,  ill  097. 

^^H              PelUvin  Kor»ier.  ii.  11. 

I'eter  Cantor  on  clericAl  abuses,  L  11, 90,  U, 

^^H             Pelagiii^  I.,  itrf;efl  peri>ecution,  i.  215. 

28,  02. 

^^H             Peln^nia  deiitroved  by  crusadem,  i.  107. 

his  tolerance,  i.  220. 

^^^L^^       PelaYo,Alvaro,  onembezzlenient  b5inq.i.611. 

«lda  Foulqiies  de  Keuillr,  L  964. 

^^^^K            on  Dvlcinu,  iii.  123. 

dlftapprores  of  or<Jeal,  1.  806. 

^^^^^H              on  poverty, 

Peter  Chelcicky  reproaches  Taboritcf,  0.  624- 

^^^^^H                  incubi,  iii.  !185. 

his  influence,  iL  061,  062. 

^^^^H              denied  Irnmncidate  Conception,  iii.  098. 

Peter  the  Celesunian  as  inq.,  L  801,  808. 

^^^^^V              un  cleric-al  corruption,  iiL  6!12, 

Peter  Dnmiani  on  rharacter  of  clerpr,  L  7. 

^^^T                    on  corruption  of  the  luity,  iii.  642. 

on  redemption  of  pen»Dce,  i.  41. 

^^H               Pelisfon,  (tulilem,  hiii  uctivity,  ii.  10. 

^^H             Penalties  of  heresy,  uncertainty  of,  i.  808. 

both  elements,  ii.  471. 

^^1                       as  inflicted  bv  Inq..  i.  4A9,  001,  fi84. 

Puter  Loiubanl  on  torment  of  ibc  daafi(< 

^^1               Penan(>e,  tinfiilfilh^l.  i.  .t9A,  475,  548. 

I  241. 

^^B                       inquiititoriul,  i.  4&9.  462. 

attacked  by  Joachim  of  Flora,  in.  U. 

^^^^^^^              couiniutatiouH  o\,  i.  473. 

denicA  Immnculate  Conception,  ui  BM- 

^^^^B             of  imprisoumeiit.  i.  484. 

Petcr  Martyr,  St.— see  Pictpo  da  Venraa. 

^^^^H              power  to  modify  refined,  i.  400. 

Peter,  Abp*.  of  Mainx,  faroni  the  Teropltr*, 

^^^^^H              of  fihnvinf;  the  hend,  ii.  S36. 

iii.  303. 

^^^^f             for  Templar  sacrilege,  IiL  270. 

Peter  of  Piltohdorf,  pseudo,  IL  898. 

^^^^^^                unnulliorized.  of  >lBguUants,  ii.  883. 

I'uter  of  S.  Clirysogono  refuses  a  bribe,  i  7, 

^^1                      for  sorcery,  iii.  4 IS. 

121. 

^^1               PenliaibcD,  ch^m:  of,  iii.  388. 

Peter  the  Venerable  refutes  tbe  Koran,  1 61 

^^H               PcniitcolA,  Kraiicellian  |>ope  at,  Hi.  170. 

confuteii  the  Petrobrusians,  L  60, 

^^H              Penitence,  Brethren  of,  1.  267. 

on  the  Talmud.  L  604. 

^^H                        (taeniment  of,  \\s  sale,  i.  27. 

Peter  Waldo— sec  Waldo. 

^^B              Penitents,  their  confessions  recorded,  L  870. 

Petit,  Jean,  ease  of,  iii.  834. 

^^H                       Kurveiltance  over,  i.  386,  497. 

accuses  Louis  of  Orleans  of  foreeiy,  iiL 

^^H                       their  atijiiratinn  in  avita  defi^  \.  80S. 

466. 

^^1              Perrectibility  of  the  Brethren  of  the  Free 

Petosiris.  iiL  487. 

^^H                              Spirit,  it  850. 

Petrarch  on  John  XXII.,  iiL  107* 

^^B                      in  the  Spirit  of  Liberty,  iii.  124. 

on  astrology,  lit.  444. 

^^H               Per  feet  ton  iflts  in  Cincinnati,  iiL  103. 

on  AverrhoiKHi,  iii.  664. 

^^1               Perfects,  Walden^ian,  t.  84. 

on  papnl  court,  iii.  638. 

^^1                      Catharan,  i.  OU,  108. 

Petrobrueiaus,  the,  L  68. 

^^B              P6ripoid,  heretics  in,  l  72. 

Petroc.  St.,  tlieft  of  his  relloil,  I  4ft 

^^m                      Bp.  of.  tortures  Tcmplnrs,  iii.  287. 

Pelronills,  burned  for  sorcery,  UL  4*T. 

^^H                Perjurers,  crusscs  for,  i.  4H8. 

Petronille  de  Voletto  banod  for  soreer^iilk 

^^H                Perjurr,  p.-ipul  diKpensations  for,  ii.  470, 

4  28. 

^^H                Pimnne,  heretics  burned  at,  iL  116. 

Pexariachn,  de,  ii   127. 

^^^^^       PAroune  of  firiunny,  burned,  iii.  976. 

P63E6na9,  OlivtBta  bnmed,  Kl  77. 

HH^HI^B^^"      INDEX,      nl^^^^    in      1 

Pfalz.  witches  burned  at.  Hi.  549. 

Philippe  le  Bon  (Flanders)  his  oommlgaion  to          ^^1 

Pfefferkom,  his  quarrel  with  Reucblln,  U.4ft4. 

Ralcjser,  L  6S6  ;  ii.  678.                              ^^1 

PhftDiuDi.  the  SabtMt  a.  iiL  -itfS. 

beaiege«  Compibgne,  Ui.  366.                          ^^H 

Fbane*.  Sunon,  oaae  of,  iii.  448. 

the  Vaudois  of  Arraa,  iii.  623,  Q25,  63a           ^^M 

PhiUdclpbU,  Bp.  of,  bead  of  »atioetH,  iii. 

Philippe  uf  Droux,  Bp.  of  Bcauvain.  ill.                       H 

164. 

Philippe  de  Mariguy,  Abp.  of  Sens,  ii.  676 ;                ■ 

Philip  IF.  (Spain)  favors  LulH«im,  iii.  Q87.  ri88. 

iii.  294.                                                                        ■ 

Philip  HI.  (Spaiu)  aaltfi  for  Lully'a  canoDiza 

rhilip[>u  de  Mootfort,  hia  gatnii  by  ooikfisoa-               ■ 

tioD,  ill.  &8S. 

tiuii,  ii.  111.                                                                 H 

Philip,  Inq.  uf  AbvBaitiia,  1.  298. 

PhiluHophv,  ite  contest  with  iheologXi  iii.  667,                U 

Philip  of  At-haia  arruMta  ihu  Tvuplan,  iii 

662.                                                               ^^M 

31 14. 

Philtrea  in  Egypt,  iii.  S8S.                                       ^^H 

Philip,  Chancellor  of  UniventitT,  i.  25. 

in  Greece,  iii.  889.                                            ^^H 

Philip  ihe  inH.' romancer,  iii.  424. 

in  Rome.  iii.  391.                                                 ^^1 

Philippe  L  (France),  exc.  of,  L  6. 

among  Norsemen,  iiL  406.                               ^^^| 

hi«  lale  of  bisboprica,  i  6,  9. 

used  by  Mummolus,  iii.  411.                            ^^^| 

Philippe  II.  (Franco),  his  diuDturaatedncM, 

pcnanens  for.  iii.  413,  414,  416.                        ^^H 

i.  7. 

marriage  dissolved  bj,  iiu  416.                        ^^^| 

hia  dealing  with  the  .VlhigenSM,  1.  140, 

puuishincni  in  13th  cvbt.,  iiL  437,  430.            ^^H 

146.14ft.  Mtt.  171.  183.  188. 

in  Sicilian  constitutiouB,  iiL  431.             ^^^M 

Ilia  death  and  it-  tlTvcla,  i.  190. 

regarded  as  tn'resj,  iii.  43r>.                               ^^^H 

hia  b«(iue«t&  tu  Uiliury  Ordenft,  iii.  240. 

case  in  Ch&tulet  of  PariK,  iiL  401.                    ^^H 

abandonit  IiiKvhiir|i;n,  iii.  416. 

ciue  in  Volay,  iii.  463.                                         ^^^| 

Philippe  HI.  (Franet?)  acquire*  Toulouse,  i. 

power  of  wiu-hes,  iiL  602.                                  ^^H 

206. 

Physicians,  Waldenses  as,  IL  146,                             ^^^| 

TisiU  Langucdoe,  li.  fi6. 

I'hysiognomy.  science  of,  iiL  431.                             ^^^| 

appeal  of  Carcassounc  to,  ii.  68. 

riuceiizu,  Ciithiui        i.  117.                                    ^^H 

bis  cruude  against  Arngon,  Iii.  190. 

tnjuhlM  in  121^,  iL  106.                                    ^^M 

Philippe  IV.  (Prance  .  on  torture,  i.  42H. 

troublu.1  over  heresy,  ii.  202.  S23,  236.            ^^M 

agreement  with  Bp.  of  Albi,  L  AI6. 

Piagooni.   Saronarula's '  fulluwers,    iii.   214,                V 

condemns  the  Talmud,  i.  6I>C. 

219, 227.                                                                      ■ 

bis  reforms  of  Inq.,  ii.  62,  66,  80,  87. 

Pidiardus  in  Bohemia,  iL  618.                                        1 

dealings  with  the  Jews,  il  68.  64,  81 ; 

Piou  dtilla  Mirandolo,  GioranuL  his  belief  in                M 

iii.  2:26,  449. 

Savonarola,  iii.  211.                                      ^^M 

his  quarrel  with  Boniface  VIIL,  11.  66, 

his  errors,  lii.  673.                                               ^^^| 

66,  97  ■,  ill  358. 

Pico  della  MirandoU,  0.  F.,  on  the  SabUl.          ^^B 

his  deiiliii;:^  wiili  Languodoc,  IL  67, 7 7^ 

iiL  496.                                                                     ■ 

78.70.  HU.  NH.  9i\  91. 

urges  rvrunn,  iiL  639.                                                 H 

bia  cicqumui  fur  inq.  of  Chuapagne, 

Piednioiil,  Wnldenaes  in.  I  42B  ;  ii.  194.  269.                 ■ 

ii.  376. 

cunfiflcatiuns  in,  i,  612,                                            H 

hia  dealiiicH  with  the  TemplarSf  iii.  2^2, 

Cathuri-tni  in,  ii.  266.                                                    H 

263,  2:^8.  160,  261,  278, 260,  281, 289, 

Pierre  Ainicl.  Ahp.  uf  Xarbonne,  L  196,  Ml,                 1 

290,  294,  a21. 

330;  ii.  13,  28.                                                         ^^M 

his  death,  iii.  826. 

Pierre  d'Aragon,  case  of,  ii.  244.                            ^^H 

Philippe  V.  (Franco)  forces  eleotaoD  of  John 

Pierre  Antier,  career  uf,  ii.  106,  107.                       ^^^M 

XXU.,  ii.  98 

Pierre  de  Iloulogne,  iii.  293,  2U6,  29?.                    ^^^| 

persecutes  lepers  and  Jews,  U.  380. 

Pierre  le  Brou»arK  Inq.  of  Arras,  iii.  620.             ^^^| 

project  to  give  him  the  Templar  lands, 

Pierre  Bnun.  his  activilr,  iL  126.                              ^^^| 

iii.  264. 

Pierro  de  Bruvs,  L  68.                                                  ^H 

ttctilmncDt  of  Templar  properly,  iiL  330. 

Pierre  Cardinal,  his  poems.  L  DQ ;  iL  3,  14.             ^^ 

Philippe  VI.  (Kranci>]  •fuhjcclji  the  Sute  tu 

Pierre  de  Castelnau,  papal  legate,  I  137,  140,                   ■ 

Inq.,  i.  iiHit;  ii.  126. 

^J 

repairs  prison  of  Careaaaonne,  1.  490. 

hi!*  murder,  i.  146.                                               ^^^| 

on  dobU  uf  hcrvticit,  L  619. 

Pierre  Celhi,  inq.,  i.  644 ;  U.  B.  10.  17.  21.             ^H 

extenJa  roval  jiirirttjietion,  il,  IHO. 

Pierre  de  Cherrut,  his  TempUr  initiation,  IiL                 V 

8uppreA<*es  Fla];ellHnLt,  ii.  382. 

277.                                                                              M 

invades  Lombard^,  iii.  107. 

PieiTe  do  Colmieu— see  Alhano,  Cardinal  ot           ^^H 

onflmis  juriitdti-tiuii  oT  Inq..  iii.  464.. 

IVm  re  Kubri.  inq,,  his  pororty.  i.  632.                         ^^H 

nn  the  Divine  Vinioi).  iii.  n92,  &<J3. 

porHtrnte^t  Wiildcnses,  iL  157.                             ^^^| 

Philipiw  L  (Flandunt)  fwi-seculos  Catliari,  1. 

Pin-re  de  Fvuuiiilljrdcit,  ii.  1 1 1.                                        ^^M 

112. 

Picn-e  Ftnttr.  iiiHocnro  of,  iL  68.                                ^^^| 

Philippe  le  Bon  (FUnder^)  on  couascaliou.  | 

Picne  de  l*H6piutl   iU.  481.  484,  486.                      ^^M 

i.  621.                                                    1 

Pierre  Julieo,  oimi  vl,  L  S9a                                     ^^H 
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nerro  lUdclero  ploU  Agminst  Loais  VUl^  L 

199. 
Pierre  lUunui,  eu«  of,  i  ISS. 
Pierre  de  Montbroo  invesCigfttcfl  the  Inq.,  il 

78. 

Pferre  <le  Xaloeone  fftlrifiee  records,  u.  1% 
Fierre  de  la  Palu  od  the  Teroplarflf  m.  827. 
Pierre  Pajichal  mardered  bj  Wakleiises,  U. 

160. 
Fterre  of  PolUera,  otae  of.  Hi.  428. 
Pierre  Probi,  IL  82,  100,  101. 
Fierre  Raymond,  hif  endura,  L  S94. 
I^erre  Raynjond  Domiaique^  OMO  of,  t  48A. 
Pierre  de  la  Rive,  his  errors,  ill.  SM. 
Pierre  Roger  of  Wrepofx,  IL  8ft. 
Pierre  Sanuhe,  (^tbana  mfMdonary,  IL  100. 
Pierre  de  Tomamire,  oaae  of,  L  877,  440. 
I^erre  Tort  on  gnuiaries  and  oellart,  HL  78. 
Pierre  dee  Tmix,  Waldenftian   teacher,  ii. 

148. 
Fierre  de  Voie,  lao.  of  Erreax,  it  188. 
Pietro  d'Aqaila  mIi  lioeoAee  to  bear  arms, 
LS88. 

fats  extortioos,  I.  479. 

his  embeulements,  i.  811. 

hia  services  sad  reward,  iL  878. 
Pietro  of  Assisi,  case  of,  i.  417. 
I^etro  di  Braoeiano,  bis  marder,  L  481 ;  ii. 

Sis. 
Pietro  di  Oorbario,  atitlpope,  iii.  148,  161. 
Pietro  da  Lucca,  his  heresy,  iii.  808. 
I^etro  di  Parento,  St^  his  martyrdom,  L  118. 
Fietro  di  Ruffla  slain  at  Sum,  il  26a 
Pietro  di  Ser  Lippo,  ii.  280. 
Fietro  da  Verona,  liia  career,  i.  49 ;  ii.  207, 

hfs  labors  in  lilorence,  ii.  2)1. 

inq.  of  Lonibardy,  ii.  213. 

bis  martyrdom,  ii.  21 6. 

ftite  of  his  aasaflsins,  i.  460. 
nfferi,  Francesco,  his  comment  on  Sacrobos- 

co,  iii.  442. 
PlfiW,  (.  116. 

Pignerol,  statutes  of,  on  heresy,  i.  819;  ii. 
196. 

failure  of  Inq.  in,  ii.  262. 
Pikardi  in  Bohemia,  ii.  617. 
Pitardi,  i.  126. 
Pilgrimages,  demoralizing  effects  of,  i.  43. 

penance  of,  i.  466. 
Plombino,  FraUcelli  in  1471,  iii.  178. 
FlphiH,  i.  116. 
Pisa,  heretics  t>iime<l  in,  ii.  210,  282. 

John  XXn.  burned  in  effigy,  iii.  Hft. 

withheld  from  Florence  bv  Charles  VIT., 
m.  214. 

C.  of,  1409,  its  supplication  to  Alex.  V., 
Hi.  637. 
Piso,  Cneias,  Itllls  Germanicun,  iii.  S90. 
nstoia,  restriction  on  bearing  aims.  i.  382. 

laws  restricUng  the  Inq.,  ii.  280. 
Ftoa  n.  settles  jnrisdiction  over  Franciscans, 
1,862. 

commutes  penance,  i.  474. 


Plus  IL  procurer  abrogation  of  Pragnatle 
SaDctioa,  ii.  188. 

interveiMS  in  Eiargundiaa  bq.,  ii.  UL 

on  the  qoarrel  over  blood  of  OuiM,  & 
172. 

confirms  Inq.  of  Barcdooa,  iL  171k 

Us  iaterventioii  in  Bosnia,  fi.  81S. 

lays  intardict  on  tha  Tyrol,  E  417. 

bis  estimate  of  Boss,  ii.  448,  fiOSi 

tieresy  dteaotras  eoapacis,  U.  489. 

bis  descriplioa  of  Hoont  Tabor,  il  Ul, 
626,  660. 

hia  dealings  wHh  Bobasoia,  iL  842, 6U, 
663,  887,  688,  888. 

his  efforU  for  cinissdw  in  1464,  fi.  661. 

his  chaiaoteriatioo  of  Capsstraao.  E 
884. 

bis  opinion  of  Franciscans,  ifi.  171 

his  toleration,  iiL  689. 

orders  witches  proaecated,  uL  837. 

his  defence  of  temporal  powor,  iS.  66& 

on  morals  of  Europe,  ifi.  M8. 

his  lack  of  reTerenoe,  iSL  687. 

on  heresy  of  disobedienoe,  ilL  817. 
Pios  IIL,  his 'offer  to  Saronarola,  IB.  220. 
Pius  IV.  subjects  Meodioaaita  to  laq.,  L  Ml 
Pius  v.,  hia  bull  MtiUiplicm  vUer,  it  469. 
I  f^uB  IX.  oanoniies  the  m^jra  of  Avignonetr 
il  86. 

beatifies  Raymond  Lully,  iiL  689. 

adopts  df^ma  of  Immaoalate  Ooaoep- 
tion,  iii.  611, 
Platina,  his  troabU  with  Fbvl  IL,  BL  87a 
Plead,  refusal  to,  i.  447. 
Plenary  indulgence,  L  42. 
Ploireri,  Francois,  persecutes  WaUsnses,  fi. 

160. 
Pluralities,  i.  26. 
/Vana  som/MAiTm,  I  462,  468. 
Po^o,  on  Jerome  of  Prague,  il  60SL 

on  papal  curia,  iii.  628. 

his  qoarrel  with  Lorenio  Yalla,  iiL  UT. 
Poisoning  of  fields  by  magic,  iU.  416. 
Poland,  Waldensea  in,  il.  397. 

Inq.  iD,il  480,431,  649. 

Hussitism  in,  ii.  496,  626. 

league  to  suppress  Iwresy,  il  544. 

Gspistrtno*s  riut,  il  661. 
Police,  local,  of  Inq.,  u  386. 
Politian,  Angelo,  il  646,  882. 
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^H                    to  bnin  h«rviic»  piinUhed,  i.  227.  5S8. 

in  CcrcswoniM  uid  Albi,  il  Ad  iqq. 

^^H            Rehabiliutiun  of  Jo&n  of  Arc,  iii.  378. 

in  Florence,  ii.  210. 

^^^^_               of  Vuudoitt  of  Arras,  iii.  fiSO. 

bv  GhibelUnu  diiefti,  a  SSS.            ^_ 

^^^^B      lieffMttHt  tn  rttht,  bttll,  U1.  284. 

iu  Parma,  ii.  237.                                ^^H 

^^^^V     Heichhutni  uf  Sohongnu,  his  demonologj,  iii 

iu  ViU'rbo,  ii.  li'.VJ.                              ^H 

^■^ 

Re&poniiibilft.v  of  minon,  L  4031, 480. 

^^H            Reichstiif;  of  Frankfort  isacftA  independence 

public,  (or  herv»y,  i.  284. 

^^m                of  cmplrv,  ill.  IKK. 

cnflkin  of,  :>v  tb^  Cbureb,  L  ftl6,  6^  , 

^^1            Euiuia,  Cvthari  in,  lllh  cent,  i.  111. 

ii-  I«rt. 

^^^^^H              tji>t:liim  uf  Inii.  ia,  li.  1^. 

of  rhurch  for  witdicmft,  UL  6i<M« 

^^^^K           ChAtltfv  Vll.'ii  coroimtiou,  iii.  :H9. 

RcHu^ciutiou   after  eatiuir  by  wiubK,  iik 

^^^^^^_    C.  of,  lUV,  condemoEi  Ciithari,  i.  119. 

6U8. 

^^^^^^^^  C.  of,  1 1 57,  (mtera  ordeal  far  hereUos^ 

KetracLion  of  evidence,  i.  439,  441. 

^^^^^^■' 

of  ooiifeatiott — hw  Rerocatiua 

^^^^^^M  C.  of,  in  1287,  tgnini^t  lh«  Mendioanu, 

iti-UL'tilin.  John,  case  of,  ii.  418.               -^^H 

^^^^^pi-     i.  290. 

R«verenlial  apoatoli,  i.  461.                        «|h 

^^^^^^^^^    C.  of,  ISOl,  ISOa,  OD  cxconimunicate.t, 

Ki-vergadc,  Jvanette,  burned  for  •or«rr,  iin 

^M                       H.1i2. 

463. 

^^H            Reinbold  uf  Strusburg  ftppMlm  lo  iDhCMJctit 

Kevnc'Btioii  of  confemion  forbiddvu,  ».  11 

^H                 III.,  ii.  317. 

trcatrDCiit  of,  l428. 

^H            Reiver,  Frederic,  c«w  of.  ii.  4 1 6. 

equivuleni   to    relapse,  i.  429,  648.  E 

^^M            RelapBc  into  li«m^,  burning  for,  I.  230,  S13, 

886,  2U6,  824,  HS6. 

^K^                           r^4S,  644. 

noL  r«Up»e,  ui.  29«,  30«. 

^^^^H              cue  of  Jonn  of  Arc,  iii  R7l. 

KewaidH  for  betrar^l  of  acoonipliceB,  L  4i>9. 

^^^^1             not  piinifibi^d  with  death,  I  484,  546 ; 

RiL'cbini  on  H.  Doraintc,  i.  ZOO. 

^^^m 

Kioci,  St.  OitiirinA,  iiivokos  SkTooarola  u  i 

^^^^H              in  8Uf<fiici<in,  i.4nA,  647. 

Mint,  iii.  U3A. 

^^^^L            hi  defAointlon,  i.  648. 

Richdnl  L(Eut;Liud)  and  the  Bp.  of  Ban- 

^^^^^H             in  fdutorsliip,  i.  648. 

vtii.i,  t.  1 L 

^^^^f           qiii^tiun  of  mmcled  confi^ftsion.  iL  4'19, 

his  answer  to  Foulquee  de  NeuiUj,  i. 

^                        M3  ;  iii.  280,  2P6,  308,  324,  326. 

24  n. 

^H            ReUpM\l  Fmticelti  to  he  r4vunnled,iii.  176. 

flplls  Orprtis  to  the  TeiDpUni,  liL  M'i 

^H                   to  be  btimud,  ill  178. 

Richard  III.  (Kiifilsiui)  aeouaea  Jaqvnto  uf 

^H            ReUmtton,  i.  6114. 

U«!<iftf(d  uf  Bori-tT),  ill.  4^8. 

^^H                     flL'iitL'ncu  of.  not  read  in  cliurch,  \.  393, 

Richard  of  Armagli  and  the  Mcndianrtf,  t 

^H                     fur  rebipne,  i.  4'iO,  544. 

291. 

^^^^^     Rellvfl,  migir  pftwer  nttribiilcd  to,  S.  47. 

RichanI  of  Cnntcrburf  on  monaatio  exemp- 

^^^^K           «ont«Bt  ovor. 

tions,  i.  36. 

^^^^^L             of  Hu«!«  vcniTHted,  ii.  493. 

HidiarJ,  Fr^re,  bia  devotion  to  Joan  of  Are, 

^^^^^^^^of  Otivi!*t«  norsbippi'd.  Iii.  80. 

iii.  348. 

^^^^^^^VWS«rniiiirota  wori«tiip(>ed,  iii.  SHS. 

ootiuteDaoeea  Cath.  de  la  BoobelK  ">• 

^^^^^^^^"    Dingicfll  viie  of,  iii  40V. 

37r>. 

^^^B                    riilic'uli'd  by  P^NuiKMiiixio,  it!.  678. 

RiiliAid  Xepvcu  scut  to  lAngucdoo,  ii.  11. 

^^H             Religion,  rhiirnct^r  of  tncditevst,  t.  40. 

Rirnxo,  CV>U  di,  bis  belipf  in  JoackiiB,  Bl  1 1. 

^^M                    ditmociiiHHl  from  mortl^  iii.  641,  M4. 

joms  iliu  Fniticeltl,  iii  161. 

^H             Reionut-nw,  Wioklirs  doctrine  of,  ii.  442. 

condemned  as  heretic,  in.  2i>8. 

^^H                    in  Bohemia,  It.  446. 

Ricti,  per5«ctiiin«  Uwa  foi^vd  upi^o.  L8X2. 

^^M                    clinrgod  npiinM  Hum,  H.  474,476. 

Apo^Utliu  Brethren  al.  iii.  Iti8. 

^^H             U^^iiiuvabiliiv  of  jnqs.,  i.  844. 

Kie£,  tip.  uf,  pripal  legate,  i    ITU,  li8. 

^^1            Kennip^nncfT.  itn  effect  on  tnornlK,  III  209. 

Uimiiii.  persL-cuuni;  Ibwh  fnroctl  upo*.  LIU. 

^^M                     itt  iiiQiit^nce  iu  Itnly,  iii.  655. 

l!atiiati  in,  i.  117;  ii.  1U8. 

^^m            Reiiatid  de  Ctrarlrefl  opp<Meti  burnhte  fur  re- 

Rin;;*.  domoiis  confined  iu,  iii,  4&a,4M, 

^^M                lnp*<>,  ). 

Ripaille,  Abbe»  ol,  ii.  194.                           ^ 

^^1              Rfiinud  d<-  (^mrtre.<t,  AKp   nf  Ki-iini«,  Ui.  ^48. 

Ri(>nDrian  code,  s<>rccrv  in.  iii.  409.         ^^fl 

^H            Rf>naiH)  fif*  Pro^n^  Hi.  3l>f1,  SV6.  207. 

Risk  of  wittitn»«,  i.  4.-^8.                          ^^1 

^^H              RffLMilnncc,  'loltitiuii  iiw:*'i'.itv  to,  i,  409. 

Rltmil.  Oiiih.iniu,  i.  M4.                                    ^^% 

^^1            R(]>edtlAn  of  torturr,  i.  427:  id.  6H. 

Utviini.wii»h  itirt^  at,  iii    610.                           1 

^^M            Kepurl,  radiiimn,  impnruniv  r»f,  i.  426,  A'M. 

Roliert  ilio  I'ioua  i.V»pl««)  buma  (.^alharir  i-  J 

^^H             RvAer*f!il  rjLtf^,  hpreiiT  «,  i.  487,  462. 

1011,  itI8.                                                 1 

^^H                    mnrrv  n,  iti,  48A. 

aida  church  of  St.  TcMr  lUrt>T,  I  6Mt  1 

^^1            KwInUn^'e  to  Inq  ,  1.  321. 

ii.  247.                                                        1 

^^ft^             in  Xarbonuc,  ii.  IS. 

supports  the  Iu<(.,  U,  284.                        M 

^J 
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Robert  the  Pioas  (Kaplea)  ooHivfttes  Klcbemy, 
iH.SS. 
attempts  supremacy  id  Italy,  iU.  ISA. 
proteots  the  SpirHuals,  ili.  144. 
arrests  the  Templars,  iii.  804. 
eodearora  to  get  Templar  propeity,  iii. 

830. 
on  the  Divine  Vision,  iii.  604. 
Robert,  Bp.  of  Aix,  accused  of  sorcery,  UL 

463. 
Robert  d'ArbrisacI  oonverta  Gathari,  L  11?. 
Robert  de  Baudrioonrt,  UL  348. 
Robert  le  Bagre,  his  career,  ii.  118. 
Robert  of  Genera — see  Clement  Til. 
Robert  Orosaeteste  on  corroptk>n  of  Oiarch, 
i.  17,  20,  64. 
explains  heresy  by  it,  i.  129. 
Robert  the  Hieroaolymitan,  iii.  181. 
Robert  de  Ratines  translates  the  Koran,  l 

68. 
Robert,  Count  of  fiosellon,  case  of,  ii.  184. 
Roberto  Patta  reduced  to  obedience,  iL  220. 
Rodez,  Bp.  of,  his  suit,  I.  616. 

bis  Inq.,  I  618. 
Rodolph  of  Hapsburg  ocmflrms  inqt.,  If.  348. 
Rodolph  of  Wftrxborg  bams  Hans  of  Nl- 

klaushaascn,  II.  419. 
Rodrigo,  Fran.  Jav.,  bis  defence   of    the 

Church,  i.  640. 
Rodrigo  de  Cintra,  inq.  of  Portugal,  it  189. 
Rodrigo  of  Compostella  captures  Doldnlits, 

ii.  186. 
Roger  IV.  (Foix)  and  the  Inq^  it  68. 
Roger  Benuufdli  (Foix),  L  166,  168,  206; 

it  62. 
Rofier  Bernard  III.  (Foix)  and  the  Inq.,  iL 

66,  169. 
Roger  Bernard  IV.  (Foix),  it  66. 
Roger  de  Briqueville,  iii  471,  479,  488. 
Ro^r  ol  Chalons  and  the  Catfaari,  L  109, 

218. 
Roger  of  Sicily  hUroduoes  confieoatkm,  L 
601. 
his  laws  on  soroery,  iiL  481. 
Roger  the  Templar,  iii.  247. 
Rt^vald  Rettilbein,  iii.  408. 
Rohacz,  John,  his  execution,  iL  689. 
Rohle,  Wenoeehis,  denounces  indulgences,  ii. 

428. 
Rokyzana  (John)  on  safe  conducts,  iL  466, 
467. 
administers  commnnicm  to  infanta,  it 

474. 
bis  Tieira  as  to  Eocfaarist,  it  626. 
his  ambition,  ii.  686,  646,  661,  662, 666, 

667. 
bis  flight  from  Prague,  ii.  687,  689. 
his  reactionary  conoesMona,  iL  646.^ 
condemned  as  beretio,  iL  668. 
tolerates  Bohemian  Brethren,  iL  663. 
Rolando  da  Cremona,  his  seal  in  Toulouse, 
iL6. 
bis  career  as  ioq.,  it  SOS, 


Rolando  da  Oremene,  makee  in^  on  XnaHk, 

ii.  826. 
Romagnuola,  Inq.  of,  U.  242,  884. 

GbibeUinea  condemned  as  bctetleB,  10. 

201. 

prooeediogs  against  !Beinplar^  iiL  807. 
Roman  Law,  revival  of  the,  L  68. 

influence  of,  i.  309 ;  IL  S7. 

hereUc  buildings,  i.  481. 

dieabtlitiee  of  descendants,  L  498. 

oonflscation,  L  601. 
Romance  Tersions  of  Scripture  forblddai.  L 

824. 
Romania,  Templars  arrested  in,  iiL  304. 
Romano,  Cardinal-legate,  L  191,  198,  202, 

316. 
Rome,  ancient,  magic  In,  Iii.  890. 

laws  on  BDagie,  iiL  392. 

prevalence  of  astrology,  iiL  487. 

magic  practices  in  8th  cent,  KL  412. 

tronbiM  io,  excited  by  Anuild  of  Bres- 
cia, L  74. 

heretics  sent  to,  for  punislmMBit,  L  808. 

heresy  in,  ii.  192,  238,  269. 

legislation  against  heresy,  1981,  L  824 ; 
U.  200. 

FratioeUi  penanced  in  1487,  UL  17& 

Thomas  Conneeta  homed,  HL  809. 

mortality  of  soul  taugfat  in,  UL  678. 

its  condition  under  Innocent  VIII.,  iiL 
643. 

C.  of,  1413,  condemns  WtoUiff,  ii.  448. 
Romolino,  Francesco,  trie*  64voaarola,  UL 
232, 

finds  no  bereey  hi  hia  writings,  UL  286. 
Rondinelli,  Ginlitno,  offers  to  andar^  the 

ordeal,  HL  226. 
Rorio  the  Franciscan,  L  877. 
Rosary,  devotion  of,  L  176. 
Rosell,  Pedro,  the  Lutlist,  UL  iSS. 
Roselli,  Kiohdaa,  inq.  of  Angoa,  H.  168, 

169,  171. 
Roslcild,  Inq.  in,  ik  401 
Rossano,  Qreek  rite  in,  UL  618^ 
Rossi,  de',  their  trium{^  in  Rofende,  iL  212, 
Rostain  of  Smbrun  persecutes  Waldenses,  iL 

160. 
Rostock,  woman  burned  In,  IL  408. 
Rotelflnger,  Nicholas,  case  of.  Si.  807. 
RoUiaris,  his  laws  <m  sorcery,  UL  41 1. 
Rouen,  Jean  Orareran,  inq.  of,  iL  140. 

trial  of  Joan  of  Arc  M,  iU.  882. 

C.  of,  1060,  on  simony,  L  7. 

C.  of,  1189,  on  sorcery,  iiL  428. 

C.  of,  1231,  on  lawyers,  L  21 

C.  of,  1446,  on  sctfoerers,  UL  616. 
Ronsset,  heretics  of,  peraeootcd,  iL  118, 164. 
Roussillon,  independent  Inq.  in,  U.  177. 

Templar  possessioas  in,  UL  S61 

prosecution  of  Templars,  iU.  814. 
Rubello.  MoDte,  iU.  116,  120. 
Ruddlan,  Statute  of,  aUcot  on  soreovy,  UL 
427. 
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Bnffaoh,  dob  aocoMd  of  wroery,  iti.  4S4. 
Buggieri  Galcagni,  his  labors  in  FloraDoe, 

L  606,  544 ;  ii.  210. 
Balen,  daty  of,  to  suppfeai  heresy,  L  SSO; 
821,  461,  686. 
rendered  subMrrieiit  to  Inq^  L  88),  840. 
Rnneuii,  I  88. 
Bonee,  iiL  402,  404. 
Ruptarii,  i.  126. 

KoaUnd,  hia  demand  for  papftl  iobndy,  i.  17. 
preaches  crnsade  against  Naples,  iiL 
198. 
ButeboBof  on  rUIeins,  L  269. 


SABBAT,  Witdiea',  tu.  408. 
origin  of  belief  id,  iiL  498. 
controreray  over,  iiL  497. 
details  of,  iii.  600. 

Mtang  of  men  and  beasts  at,  iiL  608. 
attendance  a  mortal  crime,  UL  616. 
preparation  for,  iiL  626. 
growth  of  belief  in,  iiL  684. 
is  an  illusion,  iii.  542. 
enormous  attendance  at,  iii.  647. 
Baoerdotalism  of  medinral  religion,  i.  47. 
Sadisa&ha&ser  Protest,  iiL  187. 
Sacbsenspi^el,  pmalty  for  heresy  in,  L  221 ; 
iL  849. 
destructioD  of  houses  in,  L  488. 
sorcery  in,  iii.  482. 
Sacqueip^  Antoine,  case  of,  iiL  624,  627. 
Sacraments,  sale  of,  i.  27 ;  iiL  63CL 
infernal,  of  Cathari,  L  101. 
Waldensian,  L  8» ;  ii.  146. 
replaced  by  flagellation,  ii.  407. 
superseded  in  Joacbitism,  iii.  15,  21. 
rejected  by  Olivisu,  iii.  80,  82. 
▼md  in  heretic  hands,  iiL  159. 
Titiation  of,  in  sinful  hands,  i.  62,  64, 
76. 
taught  bv  Waldenses,  i.  79,  80;  iL 

150,  160. 
by  Cathari,  L  93. 
by  Jean  Vitrier,  ii.  137. 
by  Bp.  of  Heaux,  iL  143. 
by  Bohemian  Brethren,  ii.  663. 
by  Fratict^lH,  iii.  162,  163. 
not  admitted  by  Wickliff,  ii.  441. 
Hubs  denies  it,  it.  476. 
Sacrifices,  divinatory,  iii.  402. 
Sacrilege  of  Templar  initiation,  iii.  272. 
Sacrobosco,  his  Sphsera,  iiL  442. 
Saddarah,  the.  i.  92. 
Safe-conduct,  Hush's,  ii.  467,  462, 466. 
Safe-conducts  valueless  to  hereUcs,  ii.  467. 
Saga,  iii.  391. 

Saint  Amour,  William  of,  i.  283. 
bis  De  Periculis,  L  286. 
his  misRion  to  Rome,  i.  286. 
on  the  ETcrlasting  Qospe),  iii.  22,  23, 26. 
be  is  jastified,  iiL  131. 


Saint  GaU,  Abbcgr  of,  i.  10. 

Saint  Felix  de  Oaraman,  Gatharan  ooancO  ol^ 

L  119. 
Saint  Gilles,  Fterre  de  Braja  burned  at,  I 
68. 
Bayniond's  peoanoeat,  L  150. 
Saint  Halo,  Oathari  in,  L  112. 
Saint  Tron,  Abbey  of,  L  10,  86,  87. 
Saint  William  of  the  Desert,  Order  <rf,  B. 

107. 
Saintes,  Bp,  of,  tortnres  Templars,  in.  287. 
Saints,  their  suffrages  discarded  by  WaMen* 
sea.  L  88  ;  iL  150,  160. 
by  Wickliffites,  iL  44a 
heretic,  iL  182,  241-2. 
new,  exploitation  of,  iiL  98. 
canonisation  of,  reserred  to  Bone^  iiL 
422. 
Sainta,  sect  of,  in  Calabria,  iiL  127. 
Salamanca,  C.  of,  acquits  the  Templaxa,  Uii 

816. 
Salary  of  inq.,  i.  626,  629,  632. 
Sale  of  benefice*,  i.  24. 

of  indulgences,  L  48.  44 ;  iiL  621. 
of  licenses  to  bear  arms,  i.  388. 
Salea  by  heretics  inralid,  L  620. 
Salic  Law,  sorcery  in,  iii.-  406,  408, 409. 
Salimbene,  his  Joadiitiiim.  iii.  19,  24. 
on  exploiting  new  saints,  iiL  98. 
Salvation,  exdusiTe,  infiaence  of  belief  in,  i 

287. 
Salvestro  Maruffi,  iii.  214,  216,  228. 
Salvo  dt  OassetU,  ii.  288. 
Saluoes,  persecution  of   Waldenses  in,  IL 

267. 
Sahcbuig,  Luciferanism  in,  1840,  ii.  876. 
C.  of,  1291,  on  Uiliury  Orders,  iii.  246. 
G.  of,  1386,  against  the  Mendicants,  L 

291. 
C.  of,  1418,  recognizes  the  Inq.,  iL  411* 
Samaritan  belief  in  magic,  iiL  387. 
San  Marco,  siege  of,  iii.  827. 
San  Martino,  Waldensian  valley  of,  iL  196. 
Sancha  of  Naples,  Ferrara  given  to  her,  iiL 

196. 
Sanche  Hercadier,  ii.  106. 
Sanclie  Horlana,  iL  69. 
Sancho  If.  (Majorca),  his  dealings  with  Teai> 

plars,  iii.  316.  332. 
Saneta  Bomauay  bull,  iii.  76,  84. 
Sandalj  Hraiiic  of  Herzegovina,  iL  304,307. 
Sangerhausen,  Flagellants  burned  in,  iL  407, 

408. 
Santa  Sabina,  Cardinal  of,  his  claim  on  Flor 

ence,  ii.  277. 
^rabaitte,  L  37. 
Saracens  not  compelled  to  baptism,  L  241 

cultivation  of  sorcery  by,  iiL  429. 
Sardinia,  early  heresy  in,  L  108. 
secular  inquei^tR  in.  i.  811. 
Inq.  introduced,  ii.  244. 
Templars  of,  prosecuted,  iiL  98S. 
Sarraain,  Jean,  his  heresy,  L  JI7ft. 
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Sktui  orercome  bj  the  EuctMritt,  L  49 ;  ill 

^P        hu  linAl  reoonciliaUoo,  U.  8SB,  408. 
^^        Budicrtl  conception  of,  Hi.  379. 
I  Twtonio  ooDCcpdon  of,  iii.  402. 

^H  compacOi  with,  iii.  386,  424.  4M. 

^B         bifl  funi'tion  u  Tt'tnpLer,  iii.  436. 
^B         his  power  of  tmtsporUlioD,  iii.  456, 496. 
P  wiubn  necenury  lo,  iii.  SOI. 

L InfftDta  dedicated  to,  iii.  C04. 

^H       limita  of  hlj  power,  iii.  MSU 
^H^      bis  ftithleunesa,  iii.  543. 
^•ftiveiwe,  Philippe  di*,  iii.  623,  627,  683. 
Savi  drir  rrrna,  in  Vi^iiioe,  ii,  362. 
8sTi,  Damr>nico,  bumed  mt  Aicolit  i'L  129. 
Sarin,  Nich.,  inq.,  pcnipcutcfl  wltehes,  IIL  64&. 
8sTonarol«,  hi^  career,  iii.  209. 
on  uLroloRT,  lit.  43R,  44A. 
DO  infidelity  of  the  Church,  iii.  666,  611. 
bis  Oracis  Triiimphus,  iii.  583, 
Saroj,  special  priritc^s  granted  to,  I.  426. 
subject  to  Inq.  of  Pruvence,  ii,  118. 
Wildennefl  of.  ii.  195.  269,  260,  267. 
■Utiites  of,  in  1513,  ii.  268, 
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Sundnj,  autot  de  ft  held  on,  i.  399. 
Bun- worship  In  Saror,  ii.  SR9. 

diaprovcd  hj  Marailio  >1etno,  ilL  072. 
Riipvrvbtion  ovttr  (wnilciitK,  i.  407. 
Support  of  priHonera,  quftrreU  over,  I  489; 

ii.  IM. 
RtipreitiifcCT  of  the  crovn  in  France,  iL  ISO. 
Hurf^rv,  clcrka  forbidden  to  pructtfle,  i.  SS3, 
KuaptH'tcii  hcrt'lics,  purgation  for,  L  421. 

condemnod  in  ebiientia,  i.  403. 

incapacitate  for  ofHcc,  iL  163. 
of  herepv,  i.  821. 
of  heti^y,  i.  43S,  454. 

pnrrfffhmcnt  of,  L  fi43,  MO. 

rrlnpi*)!  in,  i.  R47. 

diikl>clief  of  witohcraft,  founds  for,  IK. 

4es. 

Buterain'a  control  orer  heretic  faatal's  lands, 

i.  N9. 
Bwoarlng  enforced  on  aocuRed,  L  418. 
Sweden,  Inq.  ordrn^l  in,  i.  »&&;  ii.  402. 

Uhh  on  sorivry,  iii.  4H8. 
BwitiuTlaiMl,  tM*r<>!<v  in  1 1th  cent.,  i  111. 

Inq.  In  Krcitch  cuni^inii.  ii.  120. 
Sffnbol.  Catharnn,  of  rcco^lUon,  U.  194. 
8ynngoKMt>fl,  <(nptTHtitinu>t  Ui«r  of,  ii.  IIH. 
8jrAu^lwiiuedac'«,i.»l2,816,ai7,3ftO;  ii.  U7. 


i      TUile>,U«i«rxa«aa 


m 

l^bor.  Moottt^  n.  ftIS,  *U. 

captwed  by  PodMmJ,  fi.  «3«,  i^a 
deMribed  by  Amm  Srivtefl,  8. 190 

Tiboritc%  their  dMtriMi.  B.  Ml,  ni^  •& 

their  relalMMU  viih  WaMcoiM^,  i.  SSI 

their  defeat  at  Lipfto,  u.  USl 

•vppreanoM  oC  ii.  &S9, 940.  0«9l 
Tacitnreitr.  gift  of,  iiL  009, 914,  CS& 
Taeqiiet,  Jevi,  iiL  919,  filC. 
TBtEfiactnzo,  batttle  of.  iL  ISl. 
Taillebourg,  battle  of,  a  99. 
TMnrtore,  Jean,  hit  knct  a 

fi33. 
TWio,  enforeed  in  aeeontiaB,  L  SIO;  O. 

danger  of.  i.  401. 

for  falae  witneaa,  i.  441. 
Talismans,  sacred,  t.  49. 
Tahnud.  oondemnatioa  of,  L  564 ;  IL 

penalties  of  ni«£k  in,  iiL  999^ 
Talon,  Bereoger,  utertt  the  pofwty  «f  t 

iiL  ISO. 
Tancbclm,  i.  64. 
Tarautai«e,  persecution  in.  il  IBS. 

subjected  to  Inq.  of  tVoffCBoe,  9. 160. 
Taria,  Gugliehnite  cardinal,  ilL  99,  101, 
TarrufTona,  C  of.  1238,  on  lampoon*,  ii.  S 

C.  of.  1 242,  regulates  penaeutioiii,  i  464 ; 
iL  167. 

Cof.  1291,nipporu  Inq.JL  169. 

C.  of,  1297,  persecute*  Spirituals,  QL  S& 

C.  of,  1310,  on  Tetnplara,  tii.  311 

C.  of,  1 3 1 2.  acquito  the  Templars,  itl  SU 
Tarralba,  F.u;;i<nio,  his  confeaaion,  ifi.  D7C. 
l^rtar  inva.aion  of  nungary,  iL  196. 
Tartarj,  Inq.  in,  i.  Sft6. 
Tarvesina,  Mendicant  quarrels  in.  1.  SOS, 
Tauler.  John,  L  inO;  il.  362;  iii.  164. 
Tuieii  of  the  Punileutiarj,  iiL  67,  619, 
Tears,  witches  oinnot  shed,  iii.  014. 
Telohines,  iii.  389. 

Telesforo  dn  Coecnu,  his  belief  In  JnacUm, 
iiL  1 1. 

on  corruption  of  the  Cbwroh,  IiL  CSf.^ 
Tclonsrii,  i.  116. 
TcinpcthauB,  iii.  S98. 
Teatpmtarii,  pcnalticfl  ninoBg 
89P. 

powers  among  yorsonen,  8t 

■dinilteil  and  denied  by  the  Ohi 
414,416. 

uuiTcriuil  popular  belief,  ui.  416, 

encouraged  in  Spain,  iii.  480. 

tompeflis  caused  br  witches,  iii  901 
"^Templars,  their  complaint  of  pap«l  l%slii^ 
H6. 

caao  of  the.  iif.  238. 

question  of  th^r  gutlt.  iii.  264. 

their  trefttmeni  in  France,  Ui.  177. 

obicfa  reserved  for  papal  judginMll^  SI 
282.  285,  31)2.  S2S. 

out  ouuvioted  in  EogUad,  i^  SOL 


^H^H^jp^^^r              ^pv^p^           J 

TccQpUra  acquitted  in  G«rrauij,  iii.  803. 

Theolofry,  scholastic,  superseded  by  Refor                J 

forced  to  coiifeuitni  Id  Knplu,  iii.  306. 

roation,  iii.  678.                                                     ^^M 

koquitled  in  Itoloena,  iii.  80H. 
not  convicted  In  Ovprus,  iii.  810. 

The(»philus  of  Cilicia,  iii.  42fi.                                    ^^H 

Theurgy,  Gr^ck,  iii.  889.                                          ^^B 

acquitted  in  Angua,  iii.  313. 

Christian,  its  rivalry  with  pagan,  Iii.  893.               ■ 

acquitted  in  Majorca,  iii.  816. 

406, 409.                                                                   ■ 

acquitted  in  Castile,  iii.  816. 

magic,  iii.  464.                                                          ■ 

acquitted  in  Portugal,  iii  817. 

Thibaut    of    Champagne     negotiates    with                  ■ 

forced  to  oonfeaaion  in  Tuscany,  iii.  818. 

Amauri,  i,  188,  199,308.                                                ■ 

Clement's  orders  to  torture  lliem,  iii.  3 1 8. 

Thitbmult  of  Lorraine  kills  Habeu  of  Toul,                | 

not  condemned  by  C.  of  Vtenne,  iii.  821. 

1 

final  diKpoBition  of  liiem,  iii.  824. 

Tliidmult  of  Lorraine,  his  treatment  of  Tern-                 ■ 

opinions  as  to  their  guilt,  iii.  M'27. 

plara,  iii.  SOl.                                                        ^^H 

fate  of  documents  of  tltt'ir  trial,  iii.  819. 

Thierry  d'Avcsnen,  fate  of.  i.  46.                             ^^H 

Templar  property,  iLit  ttuquftttnition,  iii.  280. 

Thierry,  Catharan  bp.,  i.  130,  14L                             ^^H 

disposition  of,  iii.  822,  839. 

Thomas  of  Apulia,  his  Juacbitism,  ii.  129;                V 

Temple,  Order  of,  promised  opportunity  for 

iii  88.                                                                            ■ 

defence,  iii.  2H-I.  288. 

Thomas,  St.,  of  Canterbury,  power  of  his  in-                 ■ 

denied  a  hearing  .it  Vienne,  iii.  830. 

vocation,  i.  60.                                                               1 

abolished  iincunvicted,  iit.  822. 

Thomas  of  Cautimprd,  bis  demonulugy,  iii.                 M 

"^Temporalities,  Wicliliffiie  rejection  of,  ii.  4-41. 

881.                                                                             ■ 

Tento  of  Ageo,  Calharan  bp.,  ii.  34. 

admiu  power  of  Tmipii9tarii,  iii.  416.                       1 

Teraies,  siege  of,  i.  I6ti,  162. 

on  Satsn's  power  of  transportation,  iii.                 H 

Tetric  the  heretic  burned,  I  180. 

496.497.                                                             ^1 

Tertiary  Orders,  L  267. 

on  pardouem,  iii.  622.                                          ^^fl 

Tertiariea,  FrUKUican,  knovn  as  Beguines,  ii. 

T^homas  dc  C<iurcelle«,  iii.  362.                                 ^^H 

895. 

Thomas  of  Celano  on  the  Franciscan  Rule,          ^" 

Beguinesai),  it.  871,872.418. 

iii.  29. 

Francucan.  become  Olivists,  iii.  ftO,  76. 

Thomas  Germanua  risitfl  Savoy  WalJeneea, 

persecuted  in  Arnf*Mn,  iii.  86. 

ii.  207. 

Tertullian,  hia  intoleranoc,  i.  210,  SIX 

Tliomas  Scotua,  heresies  of,  ii.  188. 

complains  of  pagan  theurgy,  iii.  893. 

Thomas  uf  Stilny  defends  remanenoe,   ii. 

OQ  prophetic  dreams,  iii.  447. 

446. 

Teetament  of  St.  Francis  burned,  iii.  34. 

ThomisU^,  iii.  666. 

TmU$tynodaleM,i.iU%\ilb,Ji\7,S&0;  il  117. 

Thrace,  Pauliclanii  transplanted  there,  1.  90, 

Testimony— see  Evidence. 

107.                                                                       ^ 

TestimoDT,  interpolation   of,  ii.  72,  73;  iii. 

Thread,  sacred,  of  Cathari.  i.  92.                             ^^H 

617. 

Three  Rings,  story  of  tiie.  iii.  664.                          ^^H 

Teutonic  lcnight«,  assisted  by  the  Stedingcrs, 

Tliurgau,  Onlibensea  burned  in.  ii.  828.                         V 

iii.  186. 

Tburingia,  Flngellants  burned  in,  ii.  407, 408.                M 

their  withdmval  from  the  East,  ill.  248. 

Til>erius,  his  taw  on  harunpicej*.  iii.  397.                ^^fl 

accused  of  heresy  in  1S07,  iii.  267. 

Tiem,  Wenoeslaii,  ii.  449,  458.                                     ^^H 

Teutonic  magic,  iii.  402. 
Teserant  or  Toxtores,  i.  116, 

Tiepoli,  Giacopo,  his  duc&l  oath,  iu  260.                 ^^H 

Time  uf  K^aee,  i.  371.                                               ^^H 

Theate«  fine  imposed  on,  i.  401. 

results  of,  ii.  SO.                                                   ^^^| 

Thendbius.  legate,  i.  160,  104,  170,  172,  192. 

Tithe,  papsl,  refused  by   French  clergy,  IL                W 

Theodore  the  aslrologtr,  iii.  481. 

137.                                                                            M 

Theodore  of  Canlcrbury  on  sorcery,  lit  418. 

rcBislance  to,  in  Germany,  ii.  488.                  ^^H 

Theodore  of  Montfcrrai,  i.  11. 

Tithes,  troubles  arising  from,  I  26.                         ^^H 

Theodore  of  Mop<tuej)lia,  i.  2.'iO. 

their  refusal  by  Tanclielm,  i.  64.                       ^^^| 

Theodore  a  Niem  on  papal  curia,  iii.  627. 

troubles  in  .\bpric.  of  Itrenien,  ill.  183.           ^^H 

Theodore.  Pope,  hia  use  of  the  wine  of  Eu- 

ToAd. Its  u»o  in  witchcraft,  iii.  613.                          ^^H 

charist,  ii.  474. 

Todl,  inquisitorial  proceedings  at,  iU.  149.             ^^H 

Theodoret  of  Cyrua,  case  of,  L  230. 

Totdos  Jcschu,  1.  656.                                              ^^H 

Theodoric,  his  laws  on  sorcery,  iii.  399. 

Toledo,  influence  of  school  of,  i.  B9.                                V 

Theodoric  of  Tliuringla  on  Conrad  of  Mar- 

Cof. in  694,  forbids  imprecatory  roasaes,                ■ 

burg,  ii.  326,  330. 

iii.  447.                                                                       ■ 

Theodosiua  II.  bums  Nestorian  boolts,  i.  664. 

C.  of,  638,  on  prietitly  sorcerers,  ill.  416.                 ■ 

Theodwin  of  Liige,  his  intolerance,  I  219. 

C.  of,  1291,  on  denial  of  immorUlItT,  ill.                 ■ 

Theology,  scholastic,  iii.  661. 

661.                                                                             ■ 

lie  saperiority  to  Scripture,  iii.  S52. 

Toleration  in  the  eari?  dark  ages,  i.  109, 217.                M 

its  contest  with  phttonnphv,  iii.  667,  6A2. 

a  hcT^j,  i.  224.  640,                                        ^^M 

not  to  be  uughi  logically',  iii.  583. 

in  Langucdoc,  ii.  1.                                           ^^^| 
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T IMI1—  la  tl«Mca&  X  ISA.  iSA.  iftL 
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Timnuun  ti  iZonuv  ju^.  jL  M. 
7<imnubn  if  vlunsice,  uui  aoKidacfa 
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1iHw«c  JaatMft  'aeU  A  UL  S4>7. 

TuMwn  lUiliSAaciaa  a^*  J.  4cftL. 

Tora^v  wiaawia  in.  Ui.  £17- 

Tir-jiai.  f^i*"u*i:ntivv  iii  liU  15^  J3>C. 

Tirrjiiii.  P*.er.  p«vta<»  if  fttr^unOt  ii.  SOL 

T^n.  Owimi,  X  303^  UX  34S. 

TaripUiv.  Cuunn  ap  of  r^msca.  1.337;  i. 

eWkj  ADC  &>  b«  3r«»nic  as.  l  333^ 
lamiflMM  a«pt  for^  L  -Cijft. 

42i»:  ;iL  IM.4^ 

ral*9  f-^  .^^  -.*•*,  L  4i»l. 

of  »i:r.<«*M,  i  444. 

oMd  ia  Mc&Ur  cftoru,  l  Hft, 
forbi>idw  bj  P.iiH(>^  ic  Od,  u.  A2. 
<rf  citketkj  of  Aibf.  iL  71. 
of  EtenuH  Dciicieiix,  :l  101. 
ose  of,  by  Bema.tJ  Gil  a.  :*>7- 
tor\A'i4fn  in  A'vjrrm  ic  IXii,  it  ITO, 
of  familiars  in  V«ni«.  ii.  r73. 
Dot  uied  on  Hus*  or  Jtrocae,  iL  478. 

nsed  on  Guglielmitca,  iil  UfO. 

in  SaronaroU't  trial,  iii.  22il,  Ul,  S29, 

284. 
ordered  for  th«  Templant,  iiL  260,  28€, 

300,310,  313,318. 
its  ttDsparing  fmplojment  on  them,  lii 

262,  266,  287.  30o,  310.  313,  318. 
not  used  on  TempUrs  in  Cvitik,  iii.  310. 
not  Uded  on  Jo^n  of  Arr,  iii.  3GG. 
Charlemagne  pcrmit<<  it  on  lorocrent,  iii. 

413. 
its  efl&cacj  on  sorcerer?,  iii.  416. 
prolonged,  its  elTect,  iii.  457, 462. 
BoC  used  on  Gillos  de  Rail*,  iii.  484. 
its  ftgencT  ia    creating  witchcrsft,  iil 

492.  496,  fi05. 
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r  ThiUonc  !b  aii'»  voit;  ii.dfi. 

i  faq.  ^Duw  Bwnaia  ixtti,  iL  104. 

I  •■iti  j— I  ai  IiDi4>  in,  iL  131. 

jj^  j^.  iinyitfMni  rft  hq^  u.  m. 
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I  iecratianun  ac  Ibi^  X  htA. 
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.  vnuhes  burniMt  In.  iX  -137. 
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ttiB.  i.  :£mL  44U. 
K»  Jtt  [kii4^.  i.  .(^iL 
ftwtaiii»5«n^iura»iu  Jtf^n^Ll 

orbccs-  tommru  tin^Eau&aCi  4 
«a  nppuTG  'id  {yrrminaak.  *  fi^ 
■in  &nf]iiiBieh  i^  -irMb. 
flu  «x3itaiw»  41:  Jui(».  *.  ink. 

Cwir.t*  ot  ■dieir  >iw»«-.    .  1  ',±. 

Htioae  o<. »  csanucun^  X  ttL 

tee  oC  iu  ccnuimnBUL,  i^  ^^ 

Tt'rfimaT.  m:tch>^  kki^aiabX.  X  ^KKL 
Tonr?.  C.  o<.  *I3,  ea  iKssuuiik.  i  Sk 
C  of.  I HX,  «a  inMiffawacuiit.  -k-Stt. 
C.  of.  ItA'K  frnotai  w^niimw^jamm 

317;  iL  ItT. 
assembly  oX.  ia  I3M.  iL.  «(i 
Trad'iciani5m  anoog  CatfiBKSk.  l  M& 
Tran'formaiioD,  magic;  &.  ^4l 
power  of  vitdi«k  i^  3»£tL. 
7>tii*a</iM  acacli  ^afri.  EL  4^  iwi.  I-U. 
Trmn-imi^ration  ia  C*C^■.^'Jfna.  ^  i*l.  AL 
Tran!>ub»untiati«i.  iauniwcHn  .i£.  i  £ 
ilenie*!  b.T  Pierre  tie  [br«5v  L  Hk. 
dcnie<l  by  H«irr  of  LaiuaaoK^  L  7t 
WalJeoaian  beIser^  L  i±.  i*-:),  MH 

1»0,S96. 
denied  by  Wickliff,  n.  M% 
Huss  professes  it,  X  47<l 
maintained  by  the  CiTimin.  £.  W 
Taborite  views  of,  X  ftM. 
evaded  bv  Bobeotiaa  BmiiavR.  it.  i 
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TnntnlMtantution,  growth  of  disbelief  in,  in 

15th  cent^ii.  144;  Hi.  677. 
<TrspftDi,qu«rrels  orer  tlie  Stigmata,  iL  217. 
Tina,  Catbarisra  in,  i.  107 ;  ii.  SOI. 
TnatT  of  Pari!  in  1329,  I  208. 
Tne  and  foantaln  worship  among  SlarB,  it. 

301. 
TftDca,r^  Pierre,  case  of,  i.  867 ;  UH,  7fi. 
Trencavd,  Raymond,  insurrection  of,  it.  26. 
TrencaTel^  Roger,  his  offences,  i  128, 124. 
TraDt,  a  of,  lebabilitatcfl  Lnlly,  iii.  687. 

leaves  question  of  Immacalate  Concep- 
tion open,  UL  608. 

abolishca  pnrdoners,  iii.  624. 
IVtuffa  Henrid,  soroerr  in,  iii.  432. 
TriTee,  Cathari  in,  i.  li2. 

nse  of  Bible  by  heretics  in  1231,  i.  ISI. 

quarrel  over  see  of,  in  1260,  i.  277. 

heretics  active  in  1281,  ii.  881. 

acquitUl  of  Teroplara,  iii.  803. 

burning  of  witches,  iii.  S4ft. 

C.  of,  1 267,  reproves  the  Begiilnes,  iL  364. 

C.  of,  1810,  on  heretics,  ii.  368;  iiL  128. 
<m  sorcery,  iii.  484. 
Treviso,  Cathari  in,  i.  1 17. 

heresy  tolerated,  ii.  197.  ' 

transferred  to  Dominioans,  ii.  284. 

relations  with  Venice,  ii.  249,  278. 
Trials  of  t>ps.,  dilRonlties  of,  1. 18. 

for  heresy,  iliflficultics  of,  i.  807. 
Triaverdins,  L  126. 
Tribunal,  scat  of,  i.  373. 
Trieste,  Catliari  driven  from,  ii.  291. 

insubordination  to  Rome  in  1264,  ii.  298. 

rebels  against  inq.,  ii.  300. 
Trilles,  Martin,  bums  WiclcliRltes,  Ii.  179. 
TriiMCTia,  or  kingdom  of  Sicily,  ii.  248. 
Trinity,  Joachim's  error  as  to,  iii.  13. 
Tritb«Biiu8,  his  estimate  of  the  Templars, 
iii.  260. 

on  monsstic  cormption,  iii.  640. 
TroUa-thiiiff,  Ui.  408, 498. 
Troiidoro,  iii.  406. 
Trolls,  Iii.  401. 

Troulmduurs,  they  denounce  the  Inq.,  it  2. 
Troyes,  heretics  bnnied,  i.  131. 

captured  by  Joan  of  Arc,  iii.  848. 

G.  of,  1128,  organizes  the  Templars,  iii. 
239, 
Truce  of  God,  observance  of,  enjoined,  i.  161. 

Templars  made  conservators  of,  iii.  240. 
Tunis,  Inq.  in,  i.  866. 

Fraticello  missionary  in,  ill.  167. 
Turboto  wrtJe^  bull,  ii.  63. 
TUrehipins,  ii.  126,168. 
Turkish  conqueiftB  aided  by  Ciiristians,  ii. 

806. 
Turks,  thuir  toleration   of  Christianity,  ii. 

316. 
Turin,  Waldenses  of,  ii.  269. 
Tuscany,  number  of  Cathari  in,  ii.  198. 

favor  shown  hr  H<innriufl  IV.,  W.  248. 

decUna  of  Inq.i  ii.  276. 


Tusoany,  absence  of  heresy  in,  U^  276. 

alarm  of  TerUaries,  iii.  77. 

Fraticelli  in  1471,  iii.  178. 

proceedings  against  Templars,  ill  807, 
818. 
Tvrannicide  a  herny,  iii.  886. 
Tyrol,  witchcraft  in,  til.  608,  641. 


UBAX  PRIJESDA,  ii.  294, 297. 
Ubertino  di  Carleone  escapes  the  Inq., 
ii.  270. 
Ubertino  da  Casale,  ill.  69. 
defends  OKvi,  iii.  49. 
transferred  to  Benedictines,  lit.  70. 
betrays  the  Segarellists.  iii.  108. 
argues  on  the  poverty  of  Christ,  iii.  132. 
flies  to  Louis  of  Bavaria,  iii.  148. 
Uberto  Fallavicino  drivra  off  Flagellants,  i. 
272. 
vicar-general  of  Lombardy,  H.  219, 
his  protection  of  heretics,  ii.  228,  229. 
overthrows  Kzzelin,  it.  228. 
his  trial  by  Inq.,  ii.  230. 
his  downfall  and  death,  H.  282. 
UciteIJi,  Oatharan  teachers,  Ii.  305. 
Ugolin  of  Kalocsa  seeks  to  obtain  Bosnin, 

ii.  293. 
Uguccione  Pileo  defeats  Giovanni  Scliio,  ii. 

205. 
Ulclii,  Francis,  burned  at  Berne,  iH.  607. 
Ulm,  Bef^hards  persecuted,  ii.  412. 
Ulmet,  Sire  d*,  accused  of  sorcerv,  iiL  461. 
Ulric  III.,  Abbot  of  St.  Gall,  i,  10. 
riric  der  Wilde,  iii.  188. 
Ulriv  of  Znaim,  his  free  speech  at  Basle,  ii. 

633. 
Umbcrto  de^  Romani  on  pardoners,  iii.  622. 
Umbilicani,  iii.  104. 
Umiliati,i.  76;  ii.  194. 
Unam  MJicfam^  hull,  iii.  192,  616. 
Unfulfilled  iwnance,  I.  475. 
Universidad  Lulliana,  iii.  662. 
University  of  Bologna  teaches  persecution,  i. 
322. 
adopts  Averrhoism,  Ifl.  564. 
Universitv  of  Cologne  and  John  Halkaw,  iii. 
207. 
prosecute  Jolin  of  Wescl,  ii.  421. 
on  witciicraft,  iii.  606. 
University  of  I^onvain,  Hi.  666,  657. 
University  of  Padua,  Averrhoism  in,  IIL  440, 

664. 
University  of  Paris  on  indulgences,  i.  48. 
its  quarrel  with  the  Mendicants,  1^  281, 

292. 
condemns  Marguerite  la  Porete,IL  123, 

677. 
attacks  Hugues  Aubrint,  ii.  128. 
condemns  "niomaa  of  Apulia,  ii.  129. 
supports  the  Pragmatic  Sanction, It  184, 
participates  in  the  goremment,  K.  186, 
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flsppteau  the  Ja^i.  UT. 
nittu  J«Ba  Lflillitf;  ol  lO. 
^Macna  m  so  bto«i  af  ChriK^E  171. 

Cargr*  ft  gncnl  eoanal  b  1417,  Sl 
e— anltri  M  to  cMc  of  TiMfiaii,  bl 

in  leal  aipuMl  Jou  of  Arc.  Hl  US, 

«■  iMprecMory  BaMeiv  ol  44flL 
iu  artieia  oo  Mrecry,  n.  4M. 
bdicf  a  antiefariM,  m.  SS7. 
ptMcetftt  EdctiD^  UL  UCu 

t—rtfi—  Jean  Fabre.  ra.  WT.  _ 
CMidcMaa  phihjaophkal  cmn,  m.  Ml. 
L0II7  tcMfacs  m,  n.  M2.  _ 

fftfon  the  InMiwmhle  Cooecptian,  n. 
M9.  600, 601. 
UniTenity  of  Pngne  fooaded,  n.  4S1. 
Wicklirs  books  read  io,  iL  443. 
rcTohtaon  iii,n.44& 
defcnda  Hon  and  JeniDe,  n.  50S. 
dcdarea  in  favor  ul  rtraquum,  n.  611, 

»12. 
adopu  the  Foot  Artidea,  n.  S19. 
Univerailj  of  Tookmae,  L  S04 ;  ii.  ft. 
t'nirertity  of  Yicxuia  soApected  of  H«i«t- 

wm,  ii.  496. 
Uiinaianil  last,  iU  preraleooe,  L  9,  63;  m. 

2M,  472,  639. 
Urban  IL  exc.  Philip  L,  l  0. 

granta  indalgence  for  cnundea,  L  4S. 
Urban  IIL  defines  limitations  on  the  Teio- 

plarB,  iii.  240. 
UrtmD  IV.  demandi  release  of  Bp.  of  Te- 
rooa,  i-  12. 
reproves  the  Franciscans,  L  277. 
restores  episcopal  concnrrencc  in  BCD' 

tences,  i.  385. 
annali  laws  impeding  the  Inq.,  L  S41 ; 

iL231. 
enlarges  powers  of  inqs.,  L  367,  876. 
creates  inqaisi tor-general,  L  397. 
assames  the  confiscatioas,  L  510. 
reorganizes  Inq.  of  Aragon,  ii.  168. 
urges  crusade  against  Manfred,  iii.  198. 
remores  £uenne  de  Sissy,  iii.  242. 
Urban  V.  recognizes  episcopal  Inq.,  L  863. 
persecutes  Waldenses,  ii.  162. 
persecutes  Fraticelli,  iL  284;   iiL  168, 

166. 
his  intervention  in  Bosnia,  ii.  804. 
appoints  inqs.  for  Germany,  ii.  887. 
favors  Hilicz  of  Kremsier,  ii.  436. 
approves  Order  of  Jesuats,  iiL  171. 


ritaa  TL,  his  cradly,  L  66T. 

Uisel.  BpL  <  CSC  Bagcr  BenMi<  B.  116. 

rntm,Mig.etdchiaii       11     1  y,^4liL 

Csiy  jwtiiiahk  by  hfiau,LSML 
sabiect  lo  ^m^  L  SS9. 
bcRi7<L40(>;  2.644^ 
prac^$ed  bv  bpL,  L  47*. 

of  o»Mlii  [■■,1,48a 

foe,Li41 
its  Twm  IB  BobeoM,  £.  471. 
pirihMiiiMt,&  61L 
qaarrel  over,  at  Iglaa,  ■.  638l 

orBofaeaua,fi.646 
«af orced  lukiatiy,  n.  669. 
Ctnqaata,  tbeir  duUiita,  n.  611. 
tbeir  PvitaaiMB,iL691. 
tbctr  Ticcoiy  uLipBa,nL  6SflL 
obtaia  coatool  of  Bobcaaa,  &  640. 
tbcb-raactiao  tawarda  Bone,  n.  646. 
excrete   veBen^iM  for   Bacbaiirt,  a 

661. 
tbeir  enable  aboat 
wia,iL6M. 


ALA,  the  Korae,  io.  401. 


647. 
Valence,  C.  of,  1948,  eoerccs   tbe  bpa,  L 
833. 

threatens  advocates  of  heretica,  L  444. 

on  penance  of  cioaees,  L  469. 

00  unfulfilled  penaiioea,  L  648. 

fortwb  oognuance  of  aofeeiy  by  b(h 
iiL  484. 
Valencia,  heresies  in,  iL  178;. 

separate  Inq.  in,  iL  177. 

FratioeUi  in,  iiL  168. 

Templar  property  in,  iiL  88S. 

lawa  OD  sorcery,  iiL  430. 

complains  of  Eymerich,  iiL  686. 
Valena  pots  Catholics  to  death,  L  118. 

persecution  of  ma^c  by,  iiL  897. 
Valentine  of  Kakarska,  iL  808. 
Valentine  of  Milan  aoeosed  of  aoreery,  iL 

466. 
Valentinian  L  persecutes  sorcerers,  ifi.  898. 
Valla,  Lorenzo,  his  career,  iiL  668. 
Valladolid,  favor  to  Mendicants  in,  L  t98. 
Valori,  Francesco,  iii,  218, 222,  SS7. 
Val  Fate  (or  Louise), Waldenaea  of,  n.  147, 

164, 167, 16a 
Valsesia,  memory  of  Dolcino  in,  i£L  IMl 
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^aUelliDe  perMCUtion  of  bervtiaft,  u.  SS7. 

Vienna,  Jerome  preaches  FlussiUsm,  il.  496.           ^^H 

ViidqucK,  M»rimo,  hi-si  PonogueM  inq,,  ii.  189. 

Vlonne,  C.  of,  ISl  1,  iu  i-anona,  ii.  96;  iii.  60.           ^^M 

Vathima  hinti/!rmm,\i'u}%. 

on  iiiqui»itorial  nbuiteii,  i.  424. 478.                     ^^^| 

VEUiltfiie,  ur  ioictTT.  ii.  168. 

condemns  Bcgitines,  ii.  A6U.                                 ^^^| 

or  Sabbat,  iii.  ii^. 

on  Oliri's  errors,  iii,  48.                                     ^^^H 

VauOuiA  uf  Airai*,  iii.  A IV. 

decides  In  favor  of  Spii-ltuals,  ii).  flO.                ^^^| 

ID  ttiL*  !H:hwMiM.*nflpi«gt!l.  il  166^ 

on  papal  dispensing  power,  ill.  79.                     ^^H 

CktUiiri  misuaiued,  ii.  'i&7. 

convoked  for  trial  of  Templars,  iii.  283;           ^^H 

VauduiHe,  chami-U'r  of,  iii.  631. 

^H 

TtfMlit;  of  »piiiUMl  cuuru.  i.  17,  SO,  31,  22, 

iu  postpoDcmenl,  Ul  996.                                  ^^M 

HL  «27,  «»*i.  543. 

fate  of  its  archives,  ill.  319.                               ^^M 

Vence,  trial  or  Up.  oM.  U. 

Order  of  Temple  denied  a  bearing,  iiL          ^^H 

Vend6tne,  HsUrxi  de,  cApture*  Juan  of  Arc, 

^^M 

iii  3&0. 

disposes  of  Templar  property,  iiu  SSS.            ^^^| 

Venention  among  Calhari,  i.  96. 

founds  Oriental  colleges,  iii.  580.                     ^^^H 

VtrDctin.  number  of  Waldenflca  in,  iL  %69. 

on  the  Divine  Vit^ion,  iiL  591.                           ^^H 

Venice,  burning  foE  heraty  in.  1.  SHI ;  U.  087. 

on  pardoners,  iii.  623.                                        ^^^H 

rMtrictioiiii  uii  armed  familiars,  i.  884. 

ViKorun  de  Bocona,  ii.  22.                                            ^^^| 

OonAiwations  in,  I  &12. 

VilgurduB,  heresy  of,  i.  11)8.                                        ^^^| 

•Xpeiwea  of  luq,  defrayed,  i.  535. 

VilUni,  absence  of  lierexy  in  Florenoe,  ii.          ^^^H 

ttreer  of  Inq.  iii,  ii.  a4V,  27:f. 

^^1 

f^Jeeu  tbfi  kw»  of  Fmlerio  II..  ii.  %m. 

\\U  account  of  Juhn  XXII.,  IIL  68.                   ^^H 

»1 

hii  Hlory  of  the  Templars,  iii.  360.                    ^^^| 

Tcfug«  for  heretics  iu,  IL  251. 

Villehardouin,  Isabelle  de,  iii.  39.                              ^^H 

eic  bjr  Clement  V*.,  lit.  195. 

Villeins,  their  abject  condition,  i.  269.                    ^^^^ 

bumanitj  towarda  TcinpUra,  UL  808. 

Villemi^ne,  marriage  of  monkpt  of.  1.  1 19.                ^^^H 

Iamb  against  M>ri'«rv.  iii.  431. 

Villemi,  Enrique  marquis  of.  Hi.  489.                       ^^^| 

vitohc*  of  Breacia  defended,  I  539 ;  iiu 

Virgin,  hi^r  portiail  stolen  by  tlie  Venetians,           ^^H 

64«.  861. 

^^M 

PocDpooaxio'i  book  burned,  iii  576. 

Dutiiiuicnn  revereneu  for,  L  256  ;  iiL0O4.           ^^^| 

ircatnient  of  Greek  CUurch,  iii.  820, 

IminacuUte  ('unceptiun  uf,  iii.  696.                  ^^^| 

Tenturiuo  da  Beigamo,  ii.  S80. 

ViBoonti,  cruelties  uf  the,  1.  559.                              ^^^| 

Ter,  Jean  dtr,  deniea  Immaculato  Conception^ 

their  quarrel  with  John  XXIf.,  iU.  197.            ^^1 

Ui.  «02 

ret^onoiled  to  papacy,  in.  202.                            ^^H 

Verberati,ii.404. 

Viscx>ntt,  Uirolamu,  persecutes  witches,  llL          ^^^| 

,     Vereruy«iie,  his  dogma  of  the  ooofieption  of 

^^H 

1          the  Vir^ii,  iii.  811. 

Visiou,  the  Divine,  iii.  090.                                          ^^H 

1     Yerfeil,  Si  Ik'niard'tt  failure  there,  1.  71- 

Visits  to  prisoners,  L  486.                                            ^^H 

VerODB,  Bp.of.  captured  by  Manfred,  i.  12. 

Vit4;rtK>,  struggle  with  Outhari,  L  116.                        ^^H 

iUtutett  of  1228  againat  bervlioi,  i.  227, 

nttucks  Cnpello  di  Cliiii,  L  :f42.                              ^^H 

421,481. 

attempt  to  estsblish  Inq.,  ii.  209.                      ^^H 

secular  iuqs.  in,  i.  SlI. 

hcrei'tdi   punished   bv   Gregory   IX.,  IU           ^^H 

restricUun  un  benriiip  arniji,  i.  S82. 

^^M 

GiorannI  Schio's  cruelty,  ii.  204. 

resistance  to  Inq.  In.  il.  239.                              ^^H 

maintenaucv  uf  hereity,  it.  289. 

crusade  against  iu  1238,  iii.  189.                      ^^H 

C.  uf,  1 IB4 — eec  Lucius  III. 

ca»e  of  Templars  in,  )ti.  305, 306.                     ^^H 

Vertuf,  Catharinn  at,  i.  108. 

Vitrior,  Jean,  his  heresies,  iL  Ul.                             ^^M 

Vespem.  Sicilian,  ti.  248. 

Vivet,  Peter  Waldo's  assisUnt,  L  77.                         ^^H 

VeBtmentP,  KrandHcan,  quarrel  ofcr,  iU.  70. 

Vivian.  C^lharan  bp.  of  Toulouse,  IL  50, 246*          ^^H 

bemiy  of.  iii.  74.  78. 

Viviano  da  Bergamo,  Inq.  uf  Lombardy,  U.          ^^H 

Veti«r,  John,  burned  at  Berne,  ill.  807. 

^^M 

Verletl.  J««n,  per«ecul«a  WaKlensee,  U.  189. 

Viviano  Bogolo.  ii.  22S.  284.                                      ^^1 

Ve»elai.  C.thari  in  1188,  i.  111. 

Voliet,  Philippe  de,  threatens  Templars  with           ^^H 

Vkara  ctf  inq?.,  i.  875. 

burning,  iii.  286.                                              ^^H 

Vicente  de  Liiboa,  inq.  for  Spain,  ii.  IBS,  189. 

hiA  testimonv  to  their  Innocence,  UL  296.           ^^H 

Ticenui,  inqu'uiUirial  extortion  in,  L  477. 

Voodooism,  iii.  519.                                                    ^H 

Giovanni  Scbio  imprisoned,  ii.  205. 

Vows,  commuUtion  of,  L  44.                                        ^^H 

hereby  tolerated,  ii,  223. 

papal  power  of  dispensation,  iii.  28,  77*            ^^^| 

reoonclUatloii  of.  ii.  SM. 

Vorle.  Jean,  persecutes  Waldcnscs,  IL  168.              ^^H 

p«nwt«nce  of  heresy,  ii.  2S9. 

Vox  iu  exc'Uo^  bull,  iii.  321.                                         ^^^H 

Capintrano'a  reception  in,  iii.  179. 

Vulcan  of  Dulmntia,  iL  291.                                     ^^^| 

Vienna.  Nicholas  of  Bstle  bunie«i,  ii.  405. 

Vnlgnte.  cormptinn  of  the  text.  iii.  55S.                  ^^H 

Wald«naiaD  Bp.  Stephen  burned,  U.  4 16. 

iu  correction  by  Valla,  iii.  567.                        ^^^| 
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WADDING,  LUKE,  seeks  Gftpistrmno'B 
cmnonintion,  ii.  666. 
on.ounditiou  of  mormls,  Hi.  643. 
Waf^r,  consecrated,  ita  mugic  power,  i.  60. 
in  wine  fur  Kuchariiit,  ii.  472. 
its  supremacy  over  demons,  iiL  426. 
it!  use  in  sorcerr,  iii.  436. 
its  use  bjr  witches,  iii.  600. 
Wainatnoinen,  liis  magic  power,  iii,  403. 
Waldemar  oi  Bremea   supported    by   the 

Stedingers,  iit  1S4. 
WaMcmar  of  Sleawtck,  case  of,  i.  83. 
Waldens^  their  origin,  i.  77. 

their  Tariationa  of  belief,  i.  70,  82;  ii. 

160,  896.  664. 
persecuted  in  Aragon,  i.  81 ;  ii.  170. 
their  organization,  I  88. 
rirtuea  ascribed  to  them,  i.  86. 
in  Uetz,  i.  131;  ii.  318. 
burned  at  Maurillac,!.  179. 
of  Piedmout,  i.  319,  426 ;  ii.  196,  269. 
dittinctive  signs,  i.  432. 
their  leputation  as  physicians,  ii.  32. 
their  career  in  France,  il.  146. 
their   relaUons   with  Cathari,   U.   146, 
679. 
with  Hussites,  ii.  167, 415. 
in  Valencia,  ii.  177, 179. 
their  numbers  in  Italy,  ii.  194. 
Donfereuce  of  Bei^mo,  ii.  196. 
emigration  to  Naples,  it  247,  269,  .268. 
of  Strassburg,  ii.  319. 
of  Germany,  ii.  847,  896. 
early  foothold  in  Bohemia,  it  427. 
developnient  In  Bohemia,  ii.  429,  480, 

4SB,  438,  448,  612. 
their    connection    with    Taborites,    H. 

612,522. 
unite  with  Bohemian  Brethren,  Ii.  416, 
664. 
Waldensianism,  causes  of  its  persistence,  ii. 
264. 
its  kinsliip  to  Wickliffitism,  ii.  441. 
Waldo,  Peter,  i.  76. 

mythical  mission  to  Bohemia,  ii.  427. 
Waleran  of  Cologne  oi^aniiiea  episcopal  Inq., 

ii.  374. 
Wallac-hin.  Inq.  in,  i.  SS6. 
Walleyt!,  Thomas,  persecuted,  iii.  692. 
Walpurgis  Night,  UL  406. 
Walter  of  Bruges  summons  Clement  V.  to 

judgment,  iii.  827. 
Walter  the  Lollard,  his  death,  it  373. 
Walter  of  Naples,  the  Templar,  iii.  806. 
Walter,  Bp.  of  Strassbnrg,  i.  10. 
WaltluT  von  der  Vogclweide  on  the  Church, 

i.  54. 
Wand,  ma,c;ieian>,  iii.  405. 
Warlike  character  of  eocleaiastics,  i.  10. 
Wnsmod,  Jolui,  his  tract  on   Beghards,  1. 

no?. 
W  y/M  of   Li^ge   and   the  Cathari,   i.  109, 
218. 


Weatbei^-Me  TmnpmUrU. 
Weeping,  hiabiUty  of,  in  witchee,  KL  614. 
Weiler,  Anna,  burned,  it  419. 
Wenceslas  (Emp.)  deposed  for  neglect  to 
persecute,  i.  226. 
his  indifference  to  religion,  ii.  895. 
supports  Uuss,  ii.  446. 
revolutionises  the  UmTersity,  n.  447. 
banishes  Hnss's  opponenta,  it  462. 
opposes  use  oi  cup  by   the  laity,  3. 

471. 
threatened  bv  Kgismond,  it  509, 611. 
his  death  in  1419,  it  618. 
his  fondness  for  magic,  iii.  460. 
Wenceslas  the  Chiliast,  burned  hi  1421,  a 

619. 
Wenoestaa  of  Duba  proctiree  Bafe-ooodeel 

for  Hosa,  it  467. 
Wertbeim,  Count  of,  it  419, 421. 
Wer-woWes,  it  146 ;  ilt  891. 
Wibald  of  Corvey,  iit  4S2. 
Wicktiff,  John,  raeasnree  against,  1 861 
his  career,  it  488. 
veneratioa  for  him  in  Bohemia,  it  414, 

446. 
condemned  by  C.  of  Ooostanoe^  it  481 
Wickiiflite  doctrines.  It  440. 

resemble  Waklensianisna,  it  441. 
disseminated  in  Bohemia,  it  448, 446. 
WicklifBtes  in  France,  it  141 

In  Spain,  it  177, 178. 
Wilbrand,  Bp.  of  Utreeht,  hia  crasade  againlt 

Frisians,  iit  186. 
Wilge  Annen,  ii.  388. 
Wilhelm,  Dolcinist,  burned,  it  402. 
Willaame  le  Febvpe,  iii.  624,  631,  6S8. 
William,  Cardinal,  inq.-general,  i.  898. 
William  the  Conqueror  employs  aoroerr,  iS. 

420. 
William  of  Esseby,  t  268. 
William  the  Franciscan,  i.  277. 
William  of  Gennep  (Cologne)  persecutes  her- 
etics, it  385,  386. 
William  of  Hilderniss,  it  406. 
William  of  Montpellier  offer*  to  suppress 

heresy,  1. 136. 
William  de  la  More,  iit  301. 
William  of  Reims  persecutes  Cathari,  t  HI, 

111 
William  of  Vezelai,  uncertainty  in  poauhiag 

heretics,  t  308. 
WUInadorf,  destruction  of,  it  843. 
Wills,  presence  of  priest  neceaaaxr  to,  I 

29. 
Wimpfeling,  Jacob,  ui^es  reform,  iit  681 
Winde^eim,  convent  of,  it  861 
Winkel,  Flagellants  of,  ii.  408. 
Winkelers,  perse9Utton  of.ii.  400. 
Wirt,  Wi^and,  his  quarrel  orer  Immaonlste 
Conception,  iit  606. 
his  retraction,  iit  607. 
Wifligoths,  their  laws  on  sorcery,  iii.  S99. 
Wismar,  Dokinist  burned  iu,  it  401 
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Witch  of  Bodor,  t1^  iil  S48. 
Witch  of  Bve^  Che.  m.4«7. 
liiUii-boruiDi^  Church  rasponslUe  for,  itf. 

682, 647.  ^ 

Witchcraft,  Wl  49S. 

absence  of,  in  I8tfi  eetit.,  Ki.  440. 

distlMAi^  oHgiB  of,  fii.  497, 499, 584. 

disbelief  iu,  puniflhAblCf  iii.  466,  606. 

papal  bulls  against,  iiL  602,  606,  612, 
687,  640,  646,  647. 

cmly  curable  by  witchcraft,  iii.  607. 

causes  of  its  spread,  iii.  608, 689. 

inoentivee  to,  iii.  638. 

under  secular  jurisdiction,  iiL  612^  644, 
647. 

its  extension  in  16th  cent,  iii.  649. 
Witches,  th^r  allegiance  to  Satan,  iii.  886, 

proscribed  in  Mosaic  Law,  iii.  896. 

their  powers,  iii.  407,  602. 

necessary  to  Satan,  iii.  601. 

lose  power  when  arrested,  iil  609. 

their  power  over  judges,  iii.  636. 

are  heretics,  iii.  642. 

of  Brescia,  cont^t  over,  L  689;    iii. 
647,  661. 
Witch  trial-s  process  of,  iii.  614. 
Witnesses,  danger  incurred  by,  I  817,  488. 

of  proceedings,  i.  376. 

torture  of,  i.  426, 436,  660. 

character  of,  i.  434. 

age  of,  L  436. 

inimical,  rejected,  L  436. 

their  names  kept  secret,  I  487 ;  il  477 ; 
iii.  617. 

sworn  in  presence  of  accused,  L  439. 

retraction  of  evidence,  i.  489, 441. 

enmity  of,  the  only  defence,  i.  446, 448 ; 
iii.  617. 

disabling  of,  in  Hiiss^s  case,  ii.  477. 

secrecy  imposed  on,  ii.  93. 

for  defence,  rarity  of,  i.  447. 

collected    against    the    Templars,    iiL 
267. 
Witnesses,  synodal,  origin  of,  L  812,  816, 
817,860;  iLll7. 

in  prosecution  of  Oilles  de  Rais,  iii. 
479. 
Wives,  betrayal  of,  by  husbands,  i.  378. 

bound  to  denounce  husbands,  L  432. 

evidence  of,  L  436. 

dowers  not  confiscated,  L  609. 
Wok  of  Waldstetn  bums   papal  bulls,  iL 

460. 
Wolsey,  Cardinal,  his  efforts  at  reform,  ii.  4. 
Women  specially  are  sorcerers,  iiL  603. 
Worcester,  C.  of,  in  1240,  on  estates,  i.  80. 
Worms,  Diet  of,  1231,  on  confiscation,  i.  607 ; 
ii.  331. 

John  Dritndorf  burned,  iL  414. 
Writ  de  hceretieo  cornlmrendo,  I  221. 
Wurzburg,  Ortlibenses  in  1342,  ii.  376. 

Hussitism  suppressed  in,  11414 

witches  burned  in,  iii.  649. 


Wttrzburg,  C.  of,  1287,  condemns  tpoetlei, 
iiL  106. 
C.  of,  1448,  on  Beghards,  t!.  412. 


YATUDHANA,  iii.  886. 
Ybaiiez,  Rodrigo,  Master  of  Castile, 

iiL  316. 
Yoke,  wooden,  penance  of,  i.  468. 
Tolunde  of  Savoy  persecutes  Waldensee,  iL 

265. 
York,  heretics  found  in,  L  114. 

the  Templars  In,  iiL  299,  801. 
Youth  in  admission  to  Order  of  Templars, 

iii.  268. 
Ypres,  lack  of  churches  in,  i.  278. 
Yearn,  Amaud,  case  of,  L  896. 
Yves  Favins,  case  of,  iiL  612. 
Yvo  of  Nnrbonne,  his  account  of  Cathari,  iL 

193,  296. 


ZABARELLA,  Card.,  his    participation 
against  Hubs,  iL  481. 
offera  modified  abjuration  to  Huss,  iL 

489. 
labors  for  Jerome  of  Prague,  ii.  601. 
Zaccaria,  Matteo,  his  testimony  as  to  Tem- 
plate, iii.  277. 
Zacliary,  Pope,  instructions  as  to  heresy,  L  808. 

suppresses  angel-worship,  iii.  412. 
Zamberg,  Michael  of,  founder  of  Bohemian 

Brethren,  ii.  663,  664. 
Zanghino  UgoHni,  his  treatise  on  heresy,  L 
229;  iL242. 
on  corporate  responsibility,  L  334. 
on  ignorance  of  inqs.,  i.  376. 
on  restrictions  as  to  familiars,  i.  384. 
on  arbitrary  procedure,  i.  406. 
on  oonfiucations,  i.  606,  609. 
on  worship  of  new  saints,  iii.  92. 
on  astrology,  iii.  439. 
on  jurisdiction  over  sorcery,  iii.449. 
Zanino  del  Poggio  carries  Waldenses  to  Na- 
ples, ii.  247. 
Zanino  da  Solcia,  case  of,  iL  271 ;  iiL  668. 
Zaptati,  or  Waldenses,  L  77. 
Zara,  Catharism  in,  ii.  296,  300,  301. 
Zatce,  Peter  of,  a  Chiliast,  ii.  619. 
Zbinco  of  Prague,  ii.  443, 444, 446, 447. 
Zeal  of  Waldenses,  L  86. 

of  Cathari,  i.  104. 
Zeger,  Obscrvantine  general,  iL  669. 
Zegna,  heresy  in,  ii.  301. 
Zeno  (Emp.)  refuses  toleration,  i.  216. 
Zepperen.ses,  iL  413. 
Zimiskes,  John,  transplants  the  Faulicians, 

i.  90, 107. 
Zion,  Tab<v:1te  stronghold  taken,  iL  689. 
Ziska,  Joltt,  heads  a  tumult  in  Prague,  iL  618. 
destroys  churches,  iL  614. 
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Ziakft  fortifies  Voant  Tkbor,  ii.  51S, 

bums  the  Adamites,  ii.  618. 

hifl  death  in  1424,  ii.  526. 

patron  saint  of  H.  Tabor,  ii.  660. 
Zoen  of  Arignon,  legate,  ii.  40. 

deprives  of  Inquiaitoiial  power»  i.  81f ; 
iL61. 


Zoen  holds  C.  of  Albl  in  1S64,  i.  8S4. 

peraecutea  Waldenaea,  il  147. 
Zoppio  spreads   the  Doldnist  heresj,  A 

128. 
Zurich,  Beghards  persecuted,  ii.  411. 
Zwestrionea,  iL  401, 402. 
ZytOi  oonjuror  of  Wenoeelas,  iil  4601 
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